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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Tite  earliest  version  of  this  comedy  we  possess  is  that  of  the  folio,  1023.  If  a prior  edition 
were  ever  printed,  a copy  of  it  would  bo  inestimably  valuable ; for  of  till  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare this  appears  to  have  suffered  most  from  the  negligence  of  transcribers  and  conqiositorft. 
Malone,  in  bis  latest  chronological  arrangement,  upon  a supposed  nllurion  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans,  dates  its  production  in  1000;  but  there  need  lie  little  hesitation  in  believing  that 
it  was  one  of  the  author's  youthful  productions,  and  most  probably  the  piece  indicated  by 
Mercs,  in  his  “Palladia  Tamia,”  1538,  as  “Love  Lalnirs  Wonnc;**  that  it  was  intended  as 
a counter-play  to  “ T/>ve*s  labour’s  Lost,”  ami  was  originally  intituled  “ Love’s  Labour's 
Won  ; or.  All  'a  Well  that  Ends  Well.” 

The  fable  is  derived  from  the  story  of  “ Giletta  of  Narlmna,”  forming  the  ninth  novel  of  the 
thinl  day  in  Boccaccio's  “ Decameronc,”  a translation  of  which  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
Painter’s  “Palace  of  Pleasure,”  quarto,  1503;  where  the  argument  is  thus  set  forth: — 
**  Giletta,  a phisician's  daughter  of  Norbon,  healed  the  Frenchc  Kyng  of  a fistula,  for  reward 
wlierof  she  demaunded  Bcltrnmo  countc  of  Rossigniole  to  husband.  The  countc  beyng  maried 
againste  his  will,  for  despite  fled  to  Florence  and  loved  an  other.  Giletta  his  wife,  by  pollieie 
founde  meanes  to  lye  with  her  husbande  in  place  of  his  lover,  and  was  begotten  with  child  of  two 
soonnes  ; whiche  knowen  to  her  hushandc,  lie  received  her  agnine  and  aftcrwnrds  she  lived  in 
great  c honor  and  felieitie.”  In  the  leading  incidents  Shakespeare  has  closely  adhered  to  the 
story ; but  the  characters  of  the  Countess,  Parollcs,  the  Clown,  and  Lafcu,  as  well  as  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  secondary  plot,  sprung  from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  own  mind. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  is  an  English  proverbial  saying  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
used  in  a slightly  varied  form  during  the  celebrated  rebellion  of  Jack  Straw,  by  one  of  the 
insurgents,  in  a speech  recorded  in  the  chronicle  of  Henry  de  Knyghtoti  $ — “ Jak  Carter 
praveth  you  alle  that  ye  make  a gode  end  of  that  ye  have  licgunne,  and  doth  wide  aye  better 
ami  better,  for  atte  the  evyn  men  hereth  the  day,  for  if  the  rude  be  irefe,  th  tune  is  al  tcr/r.” 
And,  in  Fulwell'a  “ Ars  Adulandi,*1  1579,  to  this  passage  iu  the  text: — “ Wherefore,  gentle 
Maister  Philodoxus,  I bid  you  adew  with  this  motion  or  caveat;  Ursjticf  Finem the 
marginal  note  says,  “ Ail  is  Well  that  Ernies  Well.” 
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persons  gltprtstntci. 


KlNU  OP  Fhance. 

Duke  op  Flokknce. 

Bektuam,  Count  of  Kousillon. 

IjAPEU,*  an  old  Lorel. 

Pahollek,*  a Follower  of  Bertram. 

Dir>r»  yonmj  French  Lonh , who  scree  with  Bertram  in  the  Florentine  war. 
Stew&nl,  1 
Clown, 

A Page, 

Counters  op  Rourillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 

Helena,  a geutlcicomun  protected  by  the  Countess. 

An  old  Widow  of  Florence. 

DIANA,  daughter  to  the  Willow . 

VloUJNTA,! 

. Neighbour*  and  fronds  to  the  Widow. 

Maui  an  a,  ) 

Lords,  attending  on  the  King;  Officers,  Soldiers,  &c.,  French  ami  Florentine. 


| St r rants  to  the  Counter*  of  IvoiisJloii. 


SCENE,— Partly  in  FkaNCE  «N</  partly  in  TUSCANY. 


* According  to  Stveren*,  we  thould  write  Lr/cu  and  Parities. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Rousillon.  A Room  in  the  Countess'*  Palace. 


Enter  Bertram,  the  Counters  of  Roisillon, 
Helena,  and  Lakeu,  all  in  black. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  boii  from  me.  I bury 
a second  ho  bond. 

Bkr.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o’er  my 


father’s  death  anew  : but  I must  attend  his  ma- 
jesty’s command,  to  whom  I am  now  in  ward,!*) 
evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf.  Von  shall  find  of  the  king  a husband, 
madam; — you.  sir,  a father.  lie  that  so  gene- 
rally is  at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold 

r* 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  I.] 

liis  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  weald  stir  it 
up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where 
there  is  such  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty’s 
amendment  ? 

Lap.  lie  lmth  abandoned  his  physicians, 
madam;  under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted 
time  with  hope  ; and  finds  no  other  advantage  in 
the  process,  hut  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a father, 
(O,  that  had!  how  sud  a passage ’t is !)  whose 
skill  was  almost  ns  great  as  his  honesty ; had  it 
stretched  so  far,  would  have  made  nature  im- 
mortal, and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of 
work.*  Would,  for  the  king’s  sake,  lie  were 
living!  I think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the  king’s 
disease. 

Lap.  IIow  called  you  the  man  you  sjHjnk  of, 
inndnm  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession, 
and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so  ; Gerard  de 
Xnrbon. 

Lap.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam  ; the 
king  very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly,  and 
mourningly:  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived 
still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mor- 
tality. 

Bkr.  What  is  it,  ipy  good  lord,  the  king 
languishes  of  ? 

Lap.  A fistula, u my  lord. 

Bkr.  I heard  not  of  it  before. 

Lap.  I would  it  were  not  notorious. — Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Nnrlxm  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  mv  lord,  and  Itcqucathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I have  those  hopes  of  her 
good,  that  her  education  promises  ; her  dispositions 
she  inherits,®  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer ; for 
where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities, 
there  commendations  go  with  pity,  they  are  virtues 
and  traitors  too  ; in  her  they  arc  the  better  for 
their  simpleness ; she  derives  her  honesty,  and 
achieves  her  goodness. 

Lap.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from 
her,  tears. 

Count.  ’Tis  the  best  brine  a maiden  can  season 

* Whose  kkill  ws«  almost  u mat  os  hU  honesty;  had  tt 
stretched  so  far.  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  A'c.)  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator  modernise*  this  parage.  and  read*,  “whose 
skill,  almntl  as  great  ns  his  honesty.  had  it  stretched  s»  far,  rouW,” 
&c. , but  the  original  Is  quite  a*  intelligible,  and  far  more  Shake- 
spearian than  the  proposed  reformat  ion. 

b A fistula,  mg  lord.)  In  fainter'*  version  of  Boecaecio's  story, 
the  king's  disorder  Is  said  to  have  been  “a  .wellyng  upon  his 
breast,  whir  he,  by  reason  of  ill  cure,  was  gro«en  to  a fUtula,"  tec. 

e Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  fire.)  There  I*  scarcely  a 
passage  of  importance  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  this  comedy  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  destroyed  or  impaired  by  some  scan- 
dalous textual  error.  In  the  prrsent  instance  some  expression 
Imp  ying  chaste  or  pare,  before  appear.,  to  have 

bee  > omitted.  Perhaps  we  should  read.  *'  The  honestg  of  her 
dispositions  she  Inherits;0 — honesty  being  understood  in  the 
«f  chastity,  a«  in  the  last  clause  of  the  passage— " she 
deriv.-s  her  honesty,  ami  achieves  her  goodness  j”  which  we 
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[scene  I. 

her  praise  iu.  The  remembrance  of  her  father 
never  approaches  her  heart,  hut  the  tyranny  of  her 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek.  No 
more  of  this,  Helena,  go  to, — no  more ; lest  it  be 
rather  thought  you  affect  a sorrow,  than  to  have.4 

IIkl.  I do  affect  a sorrow,  indeed,  but  I have 
it  too. 

Lap.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead  ; excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Hkl.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal.* 

Beb.  Madam,  I desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Lap.  How  understand  we  that? 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram ! and  succeed 
thy  father 

In  manners,  ns  in  shape  ; thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  iu  thee;  and  thy  goodness. 
Share  with  thy  birth-right.  Live  all,  trust  a few, 
Do  wrong  to  none  : be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Bather  in  power,  than  use  ; and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life’s  key  : be  check’d  for  silence, 
But  never  tax’d  for  speech.  What  heaven  more 
will, 

That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck 
down, 

Fall  on  thy  head  ! Farewell. — My  lord, 

’Tis  an  unseasou’d  courtier;  good  my  lord, 

Advise  him. 

Lap.  He  cannot  want  the  best 
| That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him ! — Farewell,  Bertram. 

[Exit  Countess. 
Brat.  The  best  wishes,  that  can  be  forged  in 
your  thoughts,  [7V>Hklkna.J  lie  servants  to  you  ! 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and 
mnkc  much  of  her. 

Lap.  Farewell,  pretty  lady  : you  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lapev. 
IIkl.  O,  were  that  all! — I think  not  on  my 
father, 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance 
more 

Than  those  I shed  for  him/  What  was  he  like? 

I have  forgot  him : my  imagination 

apprehend  to  signify.  " she  is  chaste  by  temperament,  and  good 
by  the  practice  of  benevolence." 

••  I.rst  it  be  rather  thought,  *c.]  The  meaning  hcTc  i*  suffi- 
ciently obvious;  and,  though  the  construction  of  the  sentence 
appear  to  us  somewhat  strange  and  liorsh,  it  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

* If  the  til  ing  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excels  makes  it  soon 
mortal.]  in  the  old  copy  this  sperrh  is  assigned  to  the  Countess. 
Tleck  first  sugge-tt-d  that  it  belong  to  Helena;  and  th«t  he  ia 
right  is  almost  proved  by  Lafeu's  rejoinder— **  How  understand 
we  that  f " 

f And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remrmbraace  more 
Than  those  / shed  for  Aim.  ] 

This  is  Interpreted  to  rnenn,  that  her  " great  tears," being  attributed 
to  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  father,  do  his  memory  more  grace  than 
those  she  truly  shed  for  him;  but  some  defect  lit  the  text  may  be 
suspected ; such  a meaning  is  v^rjr  tauie  and  unsatisfying. 
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Carries  no  favour  in 't,  but  Bertram’s. 

I am  undone  ; there  is  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.  ’T were  all  one, 

That  I should  love  a bright  particular  star, 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 

The  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 

Must  die  for  love.  *T  was  pretty,  though  a plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour  ; to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart’s  table  ;•  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 

But  now  he’s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.  Who  comes  here? 


• Im  our  kearl't  table;]  Table  ia  uted  here  In  the  *cn»e  of 
panel,  or  tmr/aee,  on  which  a picture  wa»  painted.  So,  in  “ King 
John,-  Act  II.  Sc.  I:— 

*'  Drawn  in  the  flattering  lablt  of  her  eye  t" 

>•  And  you,  monirch.]  This  ia  conceived  to  be  an  alluaion  to 
the  fantastic  Italian,  styled  Afonmrcho;  of  whom  an  account  will 


One  that  goes  with  him  : I love  him  for  his  sake ; 
Ami  yet  I know  him  n notorious  liar. 

Think  him  a great  way  fool,  solely  a coward  ; 

Yet  these  fix’d  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue’s  steely  hones 
Look  bleak  i’  the  cold  wind  : withal,  full  oft  we 
see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Enter  Paiiollbs. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

IIf.l.  And  you,  monarch.* 

Par.  No. 

IIf.l.  And  no. 


be  found  in  note(l),  p.  10.1,  Vol.  I.  It  l*  perhaps  only  another 
example  of  that  specie*  of  repartee  before  noticed  in  " The 
Merchant  of  Venice.'*  Act  II.  Sc.  »;-*■ 

" Mass.  Where  it  my  lady  t 
Foa.  Here;  what  would  my  lord!" 

See  note  (*),  p.  <13,  Vol.  I. 
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act  i.l  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. . [scevf.  i. 


Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hkl.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain*  of  soldier  in 
you ; let  me  ask  you  a question : Man  is  enemy 
t » virginity  ; how  may  we  barricade  it  against 
him  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hkl.  But  he  assails  ; and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak  : unfold  to  us 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none  ; mnn,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hkl.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers, 
and  blowers  up  ! — Is  there  no  military  policy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity,  being  blown  down,  mnn  will 
quicklicr  be  blown  up : marry,  in  blowing  him 
down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you 
lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the  common- 
wealth of  nature,  to  preserve  virginity.  Ivoss  of 
virginity  is  rational  increase;  and  there  was  never 
virgin  got,*  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That,  you 
wore  made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Vir- 
ginity, by  being  once  lost,  may  be  fen  times  found; 
by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost:  ’tis  too  cold  a 
companion : away  with  it. 

11kl.  1 will  stand  for’t  a little,  though  there- 
fore I die  a virgin. 

Par.  There’s  little  can  be  said  in  *t ; ’tis 
against  the  rule  of  nature.  To  sjK'iik  on  the  part 
of  virginity,  is  to  accuse  your  mothers  ; which  is 
most  infallible  disobedience.  He,  tlmt  bangs  him- 
self, is  a virgin : virginity  murders  itself ; and 
should  be  buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified 
limit,  as  n desperate  offendress  against  nature. 
Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a cheese  ; con- 
sumes itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with 
feeding  his  own  stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is 
peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is 
the  most  inhibited h sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not; 
you  cannot  choose  hut  lose  by’t:  out  with’t: 
within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  ten,*  which  is 
a goodly  increase ; and  the  principal  itself  not 
much  the  worse.  Away  with ’t. 

Hkl.  How  might  one  do.  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see.  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne’er  it  likes.  ’Tis  a commodity  will  lose  the 
gloss  with  lying ; the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  : 
off  with’t,  while  ’tis  vendible  : answer  the  time  of 
request.  Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cup  out  of  fashion  ; richly  suited,  hut  unsuitable : 

(*)  Pir*t  folio,  goe. 

• Some  ‘.tain—  ] Some  Hurt,  some  m ark. 

*>  Inhibited  tin— ] Forbidden,  prohibited. 

e Within  ten  year  it  trill  make  iltelf  ten,  — ) The  folio  reads, 

“ make  It  sclfe  two."  Ac.  The  alteration  of  "two’’  to 

" ten.”  which  wa»  first  made  by  llanmrr.  i*  countenanced  by  a 

Crvioui  observation  of  the  speaker — *•  Virginity,  by  being  once 
t,  may  be  ten  time  a found.” 
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! just  like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear 
i not  now.  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek  : and  your  virginity, 
! your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French 
withered  j>enrs ; it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily  ; many, 
i ’tis  a withered  pear ; it  was  formerly  better, 
mnrry,  yet,d  ’tis  a withered  pear  : will  you  any 
thing  writh  it  ? 

Hkl.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 

, There  shall  your  master  have  a thousand  loves,* 

A mother,  and  a mistress,  and  a friend, 
j A phamix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 

A guide,  a goddess,  and  a sovereign, 

A counsellor,  a fruitless,  and  a dear ; 

1 1 is  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 

His  jarring  concord,  and  bis  discord  dulcet. 

His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster;  with  a world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 

That  blinking  (.’lipid  gossips.  Now  shall  lie— — 
I know  not  wlmt  he  sliull God  send  him  well  1 — 

The  court’s  a learning-place ; — and  lie  is  one 

Par.  What  one,  i’faith? 

Hkl.  That  I wish  well. — ’Tis  pity 

Par.  What’s  pity? 

Hkl.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a body  iu’t, 
Which  might  be  felt : that  we,  the  poorer  horn, 
Whose  baser  stare  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 

Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 

And  show  what  wo  alone  must  think  ; which 
never 

Returns  us  thanks. 


Enter  a Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  niy  lord  calls  for  you. 

[Exit  Page. 

Pah.  Little  Helen  , farewell ; if  I can  remember 
thee,  I will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

11kl.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under 
a charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hkl.  I especially  think,  under  Mare. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars? 

Hkl.  The  ware  have  so  kept  you  under,  that 
you  must  needs  be  horn  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

: Hkl.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hkl.  You  go  so  much  backward,  when  you 
fight. 

It  tea*  formerly  better,  marry,  yet.  ‘lie  a withered  prar:]  This 
, is  a notable  instance  of  “yet  ' being  used  in  the  sense  of  aw. 
Sec  note(Hp.  346.  Vol.  I. 

f There  shall  your  master  have  a thousand  love*,—]  Some- 
thing la  evidently  wanting  here;  this  rhapsody  having  no  con- 
nexion with  what  precedes  it.  Ilanmer  remedies  the  defect  by 
making  Helena  say.  ••  To*  ’re  for  the  court but  the  deficiency 
is  more  probably  in  Parolles'  speech,  where  the  words  •*  We  are 
for  the  conrl  ” runy  have  been  omitted  by  the  compositor. 
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Par.  That ’s  for  advantage. 

IIrl.  So  in  running  away,  when  fear  proposes 
the  safety  : hut  the  composition,  that  your  valour 
ami  fear  makes  in  you,  is  a virtue  of  a good  wing, 
and  I like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I am  so  full  of  businesses,  I cannot  an- 
swer thee  acutely : I will  return  perfect  courtier ; 
in  the  which,  my  instruction  shall  sene  to  natu- 
ralize thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a courtier's 
counsel,  and  understand  what  advice  slmlj  thrust 
upon  thee  ; else  thou  dicst  in  thine  uutlmtikfiilnc.ss, 
and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee  away  : farewell. 
When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers  ; when 
thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends:  get  thee 
a good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee  : so 
farewell.  [Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  : the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ; only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  arc  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  ami  cannot  feed  mine  eye? 
The  mightiest  space*  in  fortune,  nature  brings 


To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  he  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense : and  dd  stip|K>8C, 
What  hath  been  cannot  bo.b  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 

The  king’s  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Paris.  A Room  in  the  King** 

Palace. 

Flourish  of  cornets,  Enter  the  Kino  of  Franck, 
with  letters  ; Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Scnoys  arc  by  the 
ears ; 

Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A braving  war. 

1 Lord.'  So  ’tis  reported,  sir, 

Kino.  Nay, 'tis  most  credible ; we  here  receive 
it  ” 


* The  mightiest  ‘pare  in  fortune,  nature  brinyr 

To  join  like  liter,  anti  kin  like  natite  Ikint/t.] 

It  would  Improve  both  the  Benue  and  metre  were  wc  10  read,— 

“ The  uriXit  apart  in  fortune,"  Arc. 

Mtfkheil  tpact  i > clearly  one  of  the  swarm  of  typographical 
blnui«hea  by  which  the  old  teat  of  this  comedy  U disfigured. 

b What  hath  been  rannoi  br.]  Tho  very  opposite  of  what  the 
speaker  Intended  to  capresa  ! Mason,  therefore,  proposed— 

••  What  ha’n't  been,  cannot  be;" 


and  llanmcr  substituted  — 

••  What  hath  not  been,  can't  be.” 

We  auapect  the  error  i»ro»c  from  th-  transcriber  niWtaking  n'aih, 
the  old  contraction  of  ar  balk,  hath  not,  for  kalh  ; and  that  »c 
ahould  read,— 

••  What  n’alk  been  cannot  be." 

e 1 lord.]  The  folio  dlttlngulshes  the  two  Louis  who  apeak,  oa 
••  I Lcrd  O'  , and  3 Lord  B."  . 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


[SCENE  in. 


ACT  I.] 

A certainly,  vouch’d  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid  ; wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudientea  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1 Loud.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Approv’d  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

Kino.  He  hath  arm’d  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 

Vet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2 Lord.  It  may  well  serve 

A nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  nre  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

Kinu.  What ’s  he  conies  here  ? 


Enter  Bertram,  Lafku,  and  Parolees. 

1 Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord, 
Young  Bertram. 

Kino.  Youth,  thou  bcarVt  thy  father’s  face  ; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 

Hath  well  compos’d  thee.  Thy  father’s  moral  ports 
May’st  thou  inherit  too  ! Welcome  to  Paris. 
Bkr.  My  thunks  and  duty  arc  your  majesty’s. 
Kino.  1 would  I had  that  corporal  soundness 
now, 

As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership!  lie  did  look  fur 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Diacipled  of  the  bravest : he  lasted  long ; 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 

And  wore  us  out  of  act.  It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father:  in  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ; but  they  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 

So  like  a courtier : contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness  ;*  if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awuk’d  them  ; and  his  honour, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time, 

1 1 is  tongue  obey'd  hisb  hand.  Who  were  below  him 
He  us’d  as  creatures  of  another  place  ; 

And  bow’d  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 


» — contempt  nor  biller  nett 

If  ere  in  hU  pride,  or  tkarpnett :) 

Capcll,  with  tome  plausibility,  read*, — 

" - no  contempt  nor  bitterness 

Were  in  him,  pride  or  sharpness.” 
b Hi*  longue  obey'd  his  Aond.-]  His  hand  for  i/s  hand.  The 
latter  vocable  had  hardly  come  into  use  at  the  time  when  this 
play  was  written.  See  note  («),  p.  <80,  Vol.  I. 
c Making  them  proud  of  kit  humility, 

In  their  poor  praiit  he  hutnblcd : f 
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Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled  :e  such  a man 
Might  ho  a copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 

Which,  follow’d  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward. 

Bkr.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb  ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 

Kino.  Would  I were  with  him ! He  would 
always  say, 

(Mcthinks,  I hear  him  now:  his  plausivc  words 
Ho  scatter’d  not  in  cars,  hut  grafted  them, 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — Let  vie  not  five, 

This  his  good  melancholy  oft  begun, 

On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 

W hen  it  was  out/1 — let  me  not  lire,  quoth  he, 
After  nil/ Jlame  lark*  oil,  to  he  the  muff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  smses 
A !l  but  new  things  disdain  ; whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  ; whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions. This  he  wish’d: 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 

Since  I nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 

I quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 

To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2 Lord.  You  ore  lov’d,  sir : 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 
Kino.  I fill  a place,  I know’t. — How  long  ia’t, 
count, 

Since  the  physician  at  your  fathers  died  ? 

He  was  much  fum’d. 

Bkr.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

Kino.  If  he  were  living,  I would  try  him  yet; — 
Lend  me  an  arm ; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several*  applications: — nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.  Welcome,  count ; 

My  son ’s  no  dearer. 

Bkr.  Thank  your  majesty. 

[ Exeu  nt.  Flourish . 


SCENE  III.  — Rousillon.  A Hoorn  in  the 
Countess’#  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Cl  own.  (2) 

Count.  I will  now  hear : what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 


A very  alight  alteration  would  lessen  the  ambiguity  of  this 
passage.  We  should,  perhaps,  read, — 

“ In  their  poor  praise  be-humbled ." 
d When  it  i rat  out. — ] When  what  wa*  out!  The  commen- 
tator* are  mute.  Doe*  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  contra  t tend 
to  show  that  it  is  a misprint  of  wilt  With  thin  simple  change, 
and  supposing  the  ordinary  distribution  of  the  lines  to  be  correct, 
the  purport  would  be,  *'  Often  towards  the  end  of  aon:c  s/>trii«ic< 
disport,  when  wii  rnit  exhamted,  he  would  say,”  Ac. 

* With  several  application* : — ] Manifold  applications. 
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Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I have  had  to  even* 
your  content,  I wish  might  be  found  ill  the 
calendar  of  my  juist  endeavours : for  then  we 
wound  our  modesty,  and  make  foul  the  clearness 
of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish 
them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here?  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah : the  complaints,  I have  heard  of 
you,  I do  not  nil  believe  ; His  my  slowness,  that 
I do  not : for  I know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit 
them,  and  hnve  ability  enough  to  nmko  such 
knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  ’Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I am 
a poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam.  His  not  so  well,  that  I am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  arc  damned : but, 
if  I may  liavc  your  ladyship’s  good-will  to  go  to 


* To  even  pour  content,—)  Errn  is  used  here.  seemingly,  ft*  in 
Aft  II.  Sc.  1:— -But  will  you  make  tl  ermf"—  in  llie  sense 
of  keep  pact  trUk,  etrlke  a balance  with,  equate,  tic. 


the  world, b Isbel  the  woman  and  I • will  do  as  we 
may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a beggar? 

Clo.  I do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  cose. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbe]'s  case,  and  mine  own.  Service 
is  no  heritage : and,  I think,  I shall  never  have 
the  blessing  of  God,  till  I have  issue  o'  my  body; 
for,  they  say,  bams  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt 
marry. 

Clo.  My  |»oor  body,  madam,  requires  it : I am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh  ; and  he  must  needs  go, 
that  the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship’s  reason  ? 

Clo.  ’Faith,  madam,  I have  other,  holy  reasons, 
such  ns  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 


(•)  Flr»t  folio,  v. 

*•  To  no  to  the  world,—]  Thai  is,  to  be  married.  See  note  («), 
p.  707,  Vol.  I. 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


[SCEJTE  III. 


ACT  I.] 

* Clo.  I have  been,  madam,  n wicked  creature, 
as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ; and,  indeed, 
I do  marry,  that  1 may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked- 
ness. 

Clo.  I am  out  o’  friends,  madam  ; and  I hope 
to  have  friends  for  my  wife’s  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends;* 
for  the  knaves  como  to  do  that  for  me,  which 
1 am  a-vreary  of.  lie,  that  ears  my  land,  spares 
my  tenm,  ami  gives  me  leave  to  inn  tjic  crop:  if 
1 be  his  cuckold,  lie's  my  drudge.  He,  that 
comforts  my  wife,  is  the  cheiisher  of  my  flesh  and 
blood ; he,  that  cherishes  my  flesh  ami  hlood, 
loves  my  flesh  and  I>!o«h1  ; he,  that  loves  n>y  flesh 
and  hlood,  is  my  friend ; ergo,  he  that  kisses  my 
wife,  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to 
K*  what  they  art*,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage: 
for  young  Oharbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysnm u 
the  papist,  howsoine’er  their  hearts  are  severed  in 
religion,  their  heads  are  both  one,  they  may  jowl 
horns  together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  n foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave? 

Clo.  A prophet (3)  I,  nindam  ; and  I speak  the 
truth  the  next  way  : * 

For  I the  ballad  trill  rejieat. 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find  / 

Your  marriage  corner  by  destiny , 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind.* 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir,  I'll  talk  with  you 
more  anon. 

Stkw.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  hid 
Helen  come  to  \ on  ; of  her  I am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I would 
speak  with  her ; Helen  I mean. 

Clo.  [Singing.] 

Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she , 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  1 
Fond  done,  done  fond, 

Was  this  king  Priam's  joy.* 

With  that  site  sighed  as  she  stood. 

With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

* fra  art  ihallotr,  mo  dam,  in  (treat  friends ;]  This  is  usually 
read,”  You  are  shallow,  madam  ; r>n  gnat  friends;''  and  the 
instances,  both  in  these  plays  and  In  contemporaneous  bonks,  of 
in  bring  misprinted  for  ten,  suggests  the  probability  of  a like 
error  here;  but  the  meaning  may  be,  **  You  are  shallow  in  the 
s no  nf  great  friends.” 

b Young  Chart.nn  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysnm  Iht  papitl, — ] 
Malone  suggested  that  the  original  word  was  Puino n ; an  allu- 
sion to  the  practice  of  eating  fish  on  fast-daya,  as  Charbon  might 
be  to  the  fiery  *eal  of  the  puritans. 

« The  next  way:]  The  nearnt  way. 

* Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind.] 

A new  version  of  an  old  proverb.  So,  In  ” Grange's  Garden,” 
quarto,  1477; — 

" Content  yourselfe  as  well  as  I, 

Let  reason  rule  your  mindc ; 
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A ml  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good,. 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good , 

2' here  *s  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ? you  corrupt 
the  song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ton.  madam ; which 
is  a purifying  o'  the  song.H)  Would  God  would 
sene  the  world  so  all  the  year ! we'd  find  no  fault 
with  the  tithe- woman,  if  I were  the  parson  : one 
in  ten,  quoth  a*!  an  we  might  have  a good  woman 
born  but  ’fore*  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earth- 
quake. ’t  would  mend  the  lottery  well ; a man  may 
draw’  his  heart  out,  ere  ’a  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  lie  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  ns 
I command  you. 

Clo.  That  man  should  l»ent  woman’s  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — Though  honesty  he  no 
puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ; it  will  wear  the 
surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a big 
heart.<5) — I am  going,  forsooth;  the  business  is 
for  Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit  Clown. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman entirely. 

Count.  ’Faith,  I do : her  father  bequeathed 
her  to  me ; and  she  herself,  without  other  ad- 
vantage, may  lawfully  make  title  to  ns  much  love 
as  she  finds  ; there  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid; 
and  more  shall  In*  paid  her,  than  she’ll  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I ill  ink,  she  wished  me  : alone  she  was,  ami 
did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her 
own  cars ; she  thought,  I dare  vow  for  her,  they 
touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was, 
she  loved  your  son  : Fortune,  she  said,  was  no 
goddess,  that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their 
two  estates ; Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend 
his  might,  only  where  qualities  were  level;  Diana, 
nof  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor 
knight  surprised,*  without  rescue,  in  the  first 
assault,  or  ransome  afterward.  This  she  delivered 
in  the  most  hitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I 
heard  virgin  exclaim  in : which  I held  my  duty, 
speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal ; sithence,  in  the 


(*)  Pint  folio,  ore. 

As  cuckoldes  come  by  destinte, 

So  cuckowts  »ing  by  kinde.” 

f lfat  th it  fair  fart  Iht  came,  quoth  tht,—  ] Thin  is,  perhaps, 
a match  of  tomi  antique  hnllad,  which  the  fool  craftily  corrupts, 
to  intimate,  in  the  enigmatical  manner  of  hU  calling,  that  he 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  subject  which  his  mistress  and  her 
steward  had  met  to  speak  about. 

f Diana,  no  queen  n/  rtrgini,—]  The  old  text  has  only  “ Queene 
of  Virgins;”  the  two  words  prefixed  by  Theobald,  are  probably 
as  near  to  the  original  as  can  be  supplied. 

* Thai  trout d infer  her  poor  knight  surprised. — ] This  is  the 
lection  of  the  old  text,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  poet's  age. 
Theobald  inserted  the  words  lu  he,  reading, — "that  would  suffer 
her  poor  knight  (o  he  surprised,”  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
every  subsequent  editor. 
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ACT  I.] 


ALL ’8  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


[8CEICE  HI. 


loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something 
to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly ; 
keep  it  to  yourself:  many  likelihoods  informed 
me  of  this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the 
balance,  that  I could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt. 
Tray  you,  leave  me:  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and 
I thank  you  for  your  honest  care : T will  speak 
with  you  further  anon.  [Exit  Steward. 

Count.  Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I was 
young : 

If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ; this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong : 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blond  is  bora ; 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature’s  truth. 

Where  love’s  strong  passion  is  impress’d  in  youth: 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone, 

Such  were  our  faults  ; — or  them  we  thought  then  • 
none. 

Enter  IIrlrna. 

Her  eye  is  sick  on’t ; I observe  her  now. 

JIkl.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I am  a mother  to  you. 

IIkl.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  n mother; 

Why  not  a mother?  when  I said,  a mother, 
Mothought  you  saw  a serpent:  what’s  in  mother. 
That  you  start  at  it  ? I say,  I am  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.  *T  is  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ; and  choice  breeds 
A native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 

You  ne’er  oppress’d  me  with  a mother’s  groan, 

Yet  I express  to  you  a mother’s  care : — 
fold’s  mercy,  maiden  ! docs  it  rurd  thy  blood. 

To  say,  I am  thy  mother  ? What ’s  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper’d  messenger  of  wet. 

The  many -colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 

Why  ? that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hf.l.  That  I am  not. 

Count.  I say,  I am  your  mother. 

Hf.l.  Pardon,  madam ; 

Tin?  count  Hotisillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 

I am  from  humble,  he  from  honour’d  name ; 

No  note  upon  my  parents,  his,  oil  noble  : 

My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is  : and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die: 

He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count . Nor  I your  mother  ? 

• Or  them  tee  thought  then  wo**.]  The  old  copy  reads,— 

•* Or  then  we  thought  them  none." 

For  the  transposition  of  them  ami  then,  I am  responsible. 

* I rare  no  more  for. — ] “There  is  s designed  ambiguity:  ‘I  care 
Bo  wore  for,’  is  *1  care  ai  much  /«r.”’-P*sais.  It  would 
•otaewhat  lessen  the  perplexity  of  this  di(Hrull  passage,  if  we 
•bppotethe  present  line  tube  spoken  aside;  but,  in  truth,  the  text 


Hkl.  You  arc  my  mother,  madam ; would 
you  were 

(Sti  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed  my  mother ! — or  were  you  both  our 
mothers, 

I care  no  more  for,*  than  I do  for  heaven, 

So  I were  not  his  sister  : can't  no  other. 

Hut,  I your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 
Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter- 
in-law  ; 

God  shield,  you  mean  it  not!  daughter,  and 
mother, 

St)  strive  upon  your  pulse  : what,  pale  again  ? 

My  fear  hath  catch'll  your  fondness : now  I sec 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,*  and  find 
Your  salt  tears’  head.  Now  to  all  sense  ’tis  gross,' 
You  love  my  son  ; invention  is  aslmm’d, 

Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 

To  say,  thou  dost  not : therefore  tell  me  true  ; 

But  tell  me  then,  ’tis  so  : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  tli’  one  to  th*  other  :f  and  thine  eves 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  Iwluiviours, 

That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it:  only  sin 
And  hellish  olwtinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 

That  truth  should  Iks  suspected.  Speak,  is't  so? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a goodly  clue ; 

If  it  bo  not,  forswear 't:  howe’er.  1 charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  mo  for  thine  avail. 

To  tell  me  truly. 

Hf.l.  Good  madam,  pardon  me  ! 

Count.  Do  yon  love  my  son  ? 

Hkl.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress  ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hkl.  I)o  not  you  love  hint,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ; my  love  lmth  in 't  a 
bond, 

Whereof  the  world  takes  note  : come,  conic, 
disclose 

The  state  of  your  affection,  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  nppeueh’d. 

Hkl.  Then,  I confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 

I love  your  son  : — 

My  friends  wore  poor,  but  honest ; so  *3  my  love  : 
Ik*  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  not  him, 

That  he  is  lov’d  of  me ; I follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit, 

Nor  would  I have  him,  till  I do  deserve  him  ; 

Yet  never  know  bow  that  desert  should  be. 

I know  I love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious4  anti  intenible±  sieve, 

(•)  First  folio,  lomelimew. 

(!)  First  folio,  ’tom  tooth  to  th'  other.  (t)  Pint  folio,  imtemihle. 

throughout  the  speech  i*  palpably  corrupt, 
e Oross,—  ) That  W,  palpable, 

•l  Thu  captious  and  » mlrmih/r  litre, — ] We  incline  to  believe, 
with  Parmer,  that  caption  here  is  only  a contraction  of 
capacious. 
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I still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still:  thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 

Rut  knows  of  him  no  more.  My  dearest  madam, 
Tx?t  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 

For  loving  where  you  do:  blit,  if  yourself, 

"Whose  aged  honour  cites  a virtuous  youth, 

Rid  ever,  in  so  true  a flame  of  liking, 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Rian 
Was  both  herself  and  Love  ; O then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose, 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose  ; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak 
truly , 

To  go  to  PariB? 

II  el.  Madam,  1 had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ? tell  true. 

IIkl,  I will  tell  truth;  by  grace  itself,  I swear. 
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You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov’d  effects, (#)  such  ns  his  reading, 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty  ; ami  that  he  will'd  ine 
In  heed  fullest  reservation  to  bestow  them, 

As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 

More  than  they  were  in  note  : amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a remedy,  approv’d,  set  down, 

To  cure  the  desperate  languishing*,  whereof 
The  king  is  render’d  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ? speak. 

Hkl.  My  lord  your  son  mode  me  to  think  of 
this  ; 

Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 

Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts, 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid, 

He  would  receive  it?  He  and  his  physicians 
Arc  of  a mind ; he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
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ACT  I.] 

They,  that  they  cannot  help.  How  shall  they 
credit 

A poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowcll’d  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hf.l.  There’s  something  hints,* 

More  than  my  father’s  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  hi h profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  Ik?  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven  : and,  would  your 
honour 

But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,"  I’d  venture 


* There  '»  lomrlhintf  hint!,—]  The  old  copy  ha*  *•  in  ’/.**  llan- 
mer  made  the  obviou*  correction. 

b Tv  try  incteu,-]  Srrrrtt  here  mean*  the  rnntrqumc*,  the 
itme.  So  in  *'  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, " Act  IV.  Sc.  I 
" -■  And  doubt  not  but  •ueeeri 

Will  fa»hit.n  the  esent,"  &••. 


[SCENE  III. 

Tlic  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace’s  cure, 

By  such  a day,  and  • hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe ’t  ? 

Hkl.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my 
leave,  and  love, 

Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those*  of  mine  in  court;  I’ll  stay  at  home, 

And  pray  (rod’s  blessing  into*  thy  attempt: 

Be  gone  to-morrow  ; ami  be  surt?  of  this, 

What  I can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[Exeunt. 


(•)  I ir»K  folio,  an. 

" In  th’s  »cn*c."  at  Johnson  remarks,  “ tucetno  li  employed  n 

Italian." 

*"  Into—]  Imlo  or  mnto  nere  often  used  indiscriminately  by  th? 
old  vrilcr*. 


ALL.  S WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Paris.  A /loom  in  the  King’*  Palace . 


Flourish.  Enter  Kino,  with  direr*  young  Lords, 
taking  leave  for  the  Florentine  tear;  Ber- 
tram, Parollks,  and  Attendants. 

Kino.  Farewell,  young  lords,*  these  warlike 
principles 

Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  you,  my  lords, 
farewell : — 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  ; if  both  gain  all, 


» FnrtV'U,  young  lord*. — ] Thu*  the  old  ropy.  Many  of  the 
modern  editor*  read,  " Farewell,  young  lord,  supposing  there 
arc  only  two  French  lord*  about  to  serve  in  Italy  ; but  this  i*  an 
error.  There  are  '•  direr*”  young  noblemen  taking  leave,  and  to 
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The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  ns  ’t  is  receiv’d, 

And  is  enough  for  both. 

1 Lord.  *T  is  our  hope,  sir, 

After  well-entered  roldicrs,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

Kino.  No,  no.  it  cannot  be,  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.  Farewell,  young  lords  ; 
Whether  I live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 


thr»c  the  King  flr*t  addresses  him*e!f;  he  then  turn*  to  the  two 
lord*  who  arr  the  *poke*mcn  in  the  *ce»*e,  and  hid*  them  share 
in  the  advice  Just  given  to  their  young  companion*. 
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ACT  II.] 

Of  worthy  Frenchmen  : let  higher  Italy 0 > 

(Those  ’bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy)  see  that  you  come 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it  ; when 

The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 

That  fame  may  cry  you  loud  : 1 say.  farewell. 

2 Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your 
majesty  ! 

Kino.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them  ; 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 

If  they  demand;  beware  of  being  captives, 

Before  you  serve. 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 
Kino.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  Kino  retire * to  a couch. 

1 Load.  O my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay 

behind  us ! 

Par.  *T  is  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

2 Lord.  O,  *t  is  brave  wars ! 

Par.  Most  admirable  ; I have  seen  those  wars. 
Bf.r.  1 am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a coil 

with. 

Too  young,  and  the  next  year , and  V is  too  early. 
Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to't,  boy,  steal  away 
bravely. 

Bf.r.  I shall  stay  here  the  fore-horse  to  a smock  * 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 

Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn, 

But  one  to  dance  with  !(2)  By  heaven,  1*11  steal 
away. 

1 Ia)RD.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2 Loud.  I am  your  accessary  ; and  so  farewell. 
Bf.r.  I grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a tor- 
tured body.*1 

1 T/ORD.  Farewell,  captain. 

2 Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  I 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are 
kin.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a word,  good 
metals.  You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Spinii,  one  captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,*  an 
emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  check  ; it  was 


(•)  Pirat  folio,  hit  cicatrice  with. 

• r*t  fort-boriit  <o  t — ) The  /w#4<ir«of  a team  »»» 

rally  ornamented  with  luff*.  and  ribbnna,  and  bolls.  Bertram 
complain*  that,  hedlrenrd  like  one  of  these  animal*,  he  will  have 
*o  squire  la  lie*  at  the  court,  instead  of  achieving  honour  in  the 

wars. 

* Our  patting  is  a tortured  body.]  At  is  understood :— > 

••——Our  parting  is  si  a tortured  body." 
e / 71  *oe  Ike*  to  tlomd  */».]  The  old  copy  trad*.  "I’ll  sec 
thee. ” See.  When  any  one  kneel*  to  a sovereign,  it  I*  to  ask  per 
mintion  to  stand  in  his  presence.  Thu*,  in  " Richard  II.”  Act 
V.  Sc  3.  Bolingbroke  say*  — 

•’Good  aunt,  stand  up;'1 
to  which  «he  answers,  - 

•‘  1 do  not  iss  to  itan d.“ 

Upon  I.afeu  prostrating  himself,  the  afflicted  king,  mindful  of  hi* 
own  debility,  remark*.— “ Initead  of  your  begging  permission 
of  ine  to  ri*e,  I'll  sue  thee  for  the  tame  grace;”— Lafeu  inline- 
dia'ety  respond*,— 

VOL.  II. 


[SCENE  I. 

this  vert'  sword  entrenched  it : say  to  him,  I live  ; 
and  observe  his  reports  for  me. 

2 I/ORi*.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  ! [Exeunt 
Lords.]  What  will  you*  do? 

Bf.r.  Stay  : the  king 

Par.  Use  a more  spacious  ceremony  to  the 
noble  lords ; you  have  restrained  yourself  within 
the  list  of  too  cold  nil  ndieu : he  more  expressive 
to  them  ; for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap 
of  the  time;  there,  do  muster  true  gait,  eat,  sj>eak, 
and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received 
star;  and  though  the  devil  lend  the  measure,  such 
arc  to  he  followed  : after  them,  and  take  a more 
dilated  farewell. 

Bf.r.  And  1 will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ; and  like  to  prove  most 
sinewy  sword-men. 

[ Exeunt  Bf.rtram  and  Paroli.f.8. 

Enter  La  feu. 

Lap.  Pardon,  my  lord,  [Kneeling.]  for  inc  and 
for  my  tidings. 

Kino.  I’ll  sue*  thee  to  stand  up. 

Lap.  Then  here’s  a man  stands,  that  Iias 
brought  his  pardon.  [mercy  ; 

I would  you  had  kneePd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me 
And  that,  at  nry  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

Kino.  I would  I had  ; so  I had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask’d  thee  mercy  for’t.  [’t  is  thus  ; 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across  : 4 but,  my  good  lord, 
Will  you  he  cur’d  of  your  infirmity? 

Kino.  No. 

Lap.  O,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 
Yea,  hut  you  will,  my  noble  grapes,*  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them : I have  seen  a 
medicine, 

That  ’»  able  to  breathe  life  into  a stone. 

Quicken  a rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary/ 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion  ; whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay, 

(*)  04d  test,  pc. 

"I  would  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,”  Ac. 

d Good  faith,  arro*a  ] Aemtt,  in  reference  to  the  aport*  of 
chivalry,  in  which,  to  break  * *pear  acroei  the  body  of  an 
opponent  wm  disgraceful,  came  to  be  u»ed  In  dcriaion  when  any 
pa*»  of  wit  miscarried.  Here,  however,  we  believe  I-afeu  allude* 
ratber  to  »omr  game,  where  certain  *ucce»»e*  entitle  Ihe  achiever 
to  mark  a emu. 

« Yet , hnt  *on  triil,  my  noble  frare*,— ) Jfg  in ’tin*  passage 
haa  been  changed  in  aottic  modern  edition*  in  ay,  but  nredle**ly ; 
we  have  only  to  read  "my'*  emphatically,  and  the  arnae  i* 
obvious : — 

•*  O.  will  you  eat  no  grape*  ? Ac. 

Ye»,  but  you  will,  *■*  noble  grape*.” 

r And  make  y>*  dunce  canary.  — ] To  what  ha*  already  been 
naiit  on  the natuieof this rarlghtlf  dOAC*  i *er  note {•  >.  vol  I.  p M i, 
may  be  added,  that  the  danrcT*  accompanied  their  movement* 
with  coat ag nett  we  Florio,  who  define*  Ckiopfure  "to  clacke  cr 
anap.  or  pliip  or  click,  nr  lirp  with  onea  finger*,  tit  (key  that 
dance  Ike  Camariet.  or  a*  aotne  harbera.” 

C 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL, 


[scene  r. 


act  ii. ] 


To  give  great  Charlemaine  a pen  in’s  hand, 

And  write  to  her  a love-line. 

Kino.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she;  my  lord,  there’s  one 
arriv’d, 

If  you  will  see  her, — now,  by  my  faith  and  honour, 
If  seriously  I may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I have  spoke 
With  one.  that,  in  her  sex.  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I dan*  blame  mv  weakness.  Will  you  see  her, 
(For  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  business? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

Kino.  Now,  good  Lafcu,  i 

Bring  in  the  admiration  ; that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine, 

By  wond’ring  how  thou  took’st  it. 

Laf.  Nay.  I ’ll  fit  you,  | 

And  not  be  nil  day  neither.  [ Exit  Lafkc. 

Kino.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  pro- 
logues. 

Re-enter  Lafeu  ; Helena  fallowing. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways  ; 

This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him  : 

A traitor  you  do  look  like,  hut  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears  : I am  Cressid’s  uncle, 
That  dare  leave  two  together : fan*  you  well.  [ Exit.  I 
Krxo.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  J 
us  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  ray  good  lord.  Gerard  de  Narbon 
was  my  father ; 

In  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

Kino.  I knew  him. 

1 Ikl.  The  rather  will  I spare  my  praises  towards 
him ; 

Knowing  him,  is  enough.  Oil’s  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me  ; chiefly  one, 

Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 

And  of  his  old  experience  th’  only  darling, 

He  hade  me  store  up,  ns  a triple  eye, 

Safer  than  mine  own  two  more  dear : I have  so ; 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch’d 
With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father’s  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 

I come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 

With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden  ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 

When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us  ; and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
F rom  her  inaidable  estate ; I say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 

To  prostitute  our  pa«t-cure  malady 
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To  empirics  ; or  to  dissever  so 

Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 

A senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hkl.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A modest  one,  to  bear  me  bock  again. 

Klno.  I cannot  give  thee  less,  to  Ik*  call’d 
grateful : [give, 

Thou  tliought’st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 
But,  what  at  full  I know,  thou  know’st  no  part  ; 

I knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  ’gainst  remedy  : 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister: 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  bath  judgment  shown, 

When  judges  have  been  babcs.<3>  Great  floods  have 
flown 

From  simple  sources  : and  great  seas  have  dried, 
W hen  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  l»een  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
W'liere  most  it  promises  ; and  oft  it  hits, 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits.* 
Kino.  I must  not  hear  thee;  fare  thee  well, 
kind  maid  ; 

Thy  pains,  not  us’d,  must  by  thyself  lx*  paid  : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

IIel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  hnrr’d  : 

It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows. 

As ’t  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows : 
Hut  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 

Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 

Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 

I am  not  nil  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim. 

But  know  I think,  and  think  I know  must  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  jiower,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident?  within  what,  space 
1 lop’st  thou  my  cure  ? 

I Ikl.  The  great’st  grace  lending  grace, 

Frc  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring  ; 

Kit*  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  bath  quench’d  hist  slippy  lamp ; 

< )r  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot’s  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass  ; 
What  is  infirm,  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly. 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 

What  dar’st  thou  venture  ? 

Hkl.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A strumpet’s  boldness,  a divulged  shame, — 
Traduc’d  by  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 

(•)  First  folio,  ikifls.  (tl  Fix*t  folio,  Arr. 
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Scar’d  otherwise  : ne  worse  of  woiwt  extended,* 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended.  [ sjteak 
Kino.  Methinka,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
His  powerful  sound,  within  on  orpin  weak  : 

And  what  impossibility  * would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 

Thv  life  is  dear : for  all  that  life  can  rnto 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 

Thou  this  to  huzard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 

Sweet  practises  thy  physic  I will  try ; 

That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  l die. 

Hel.  If  I break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die  ; 

And  well  deserv’d.  Not  helping,  death’s  my  fee  ; 
But,  if  I help,  what  do  you  promise  me? 

Kino.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hkl.  But  will  you  make  it  cven?c 

Kino.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven.4  [hand, 

Hf.l.  Then  shah  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
What  husband  in  thy  power  1 will  command : 
Exempted  he  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France  ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propngate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  : 

But  such  a one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

Kino.  Here  is  my  hand  ; the  premises  observ’d, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  lie  serv’d  ; 

So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time,  for  I, 

Thy  resolv’d  patient,  on  thet^Htill  rely. 

More  should  I question  thee,  ami  more  I must, 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  he  more  to  trust ; 
From  whence  thou  cam’st,  how  tended  on. — hut  rest 
Unquestion’d  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  a*  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Rousillon.  A Room  in  the 
Countess’s  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir ; I shall  now  put  you  to 
the  height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught : I know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 


• N*  worst  of  tcoril  extended, — ] This  is  the  lection  of  the  old 
copy.  and,  although  unquestionably  corrupt,  it  I*  not  worse  than 
the  commentator*  suggestion*  for  it*  amendment.  We  should, 
perhaps,  approach  nearer  to  what  the  poet  really  wrote  by  treat  in# 
m and  txtndrd  a*  palpable  misprints,  and  reading  : — 

“ - — - and,  worse  of  worst  rrp^nded. 

With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended." 
k Impossibility— ) That  is,  imcrtdiSilif*. 

» Bnl  trill  vow  mat*  II  even  f ) That  i*.  Will  you  equate  it  f 
Will  you  matek  it  I See  note  (»i,  p.  11,  of  the  present  volume. 
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Count.  To  the  court,  why,  what  place  mnke 
I you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  con- 
j tempt  ? But  to  the  court  ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a man 
I any  manners,  he  may  cosily  put  it  off  at  court : ho 
| that  cannot,  make  a leg,  put  off’s  cap,  kiss  his 
1 hand,  and  say  nothing,  lias  neither  leg,  hands,  lip, 
nor  cap ; and  indeed,  such  a fellow,  to  say  pre- 
cisely, were  not  for  the  court : but,  for  me,  I have 
an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that’s  a bountiful  answer,  that 
fits  all  questions. 

C’lo.  It  is  like  a harbor’s  chair,  that  fits  all 
buttocks;  the  pin-buttock,  the  quateh-buttock, 
the  brawn -buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata 
punk,  ns  Tib’s  rush  for  Toni’s  fore-finger,  as  a pan- 
cake for  Sbrove-Tuesday,  a morris  for  May-day ,U) 
as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a 
scolding  quean  to  a wrangling  knave,  ns  the  nun’s 
lip  to  the  friar’s  mouth ; nay,  as  the  pudding  to 
his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I say,  an  answer  of  such 
fitness  for  all  questions? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  he  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it:  here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to’t : ask  me,  if  I am  a courtier;  it 
shall  do  you  no  barm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  wc  could.  I will 
he  a fool  in  question,  Imping  to  he  the  wiser  by 
your  answer.  I pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a courtier? 

Clo.  0 Lord,  dir  !* — There’s  a simple  putting 
off : — more,  more,  a hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I am  a poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Clo.  0 Lord , sir  / — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O Lord,  sir! — Nay,  put  me  to’t,  I war- 
rant you. 

Count.  You  we  re  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I think. 

Clo.  0 Lord,  sir  ! — Sparc  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  0 Lord , sir,  at  your  whip- 


d And  wjf  koprt  of  heaven. 1 The  old  copy  has  k*lp.  The  cor- 
rection. which  It  due  «o  Dr.  Thlnby.  stem*  called  for  both  by  the 
context  and  the  rhyme.  It  Is  observable  that  much  of  this  scene  is 
in  smooth,  rhyming  verses;  it  was  a portion  probably  of  the  poet's 
first  youthful  conception,  for  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
impression  that  at  a subsequent  period  of  his  career  he  rewrote  a 
considerable  part  of  this  play. 

• O Lord,  slit)  The  use  of  this  expletive,  which  appear*  to 
base  been  thought  the  mode  both  in  court  and  city,  has  been 
ftmly  ridiculed  by  Jenson  also.  See  “Every  Man  out  of  hia 
I Humour."  Act  111.  8c.  I,  and  pauim. 
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ping,  and  spare  not  me  1 Indeed,  your  0 Lord, 
sir , is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping  ; you  would 
answer  very  well  to  a whipping,  if  you  were  but 
bound  to’t. 

C lo.  I ne’er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my 
— 0 Lord,  sir : 1 see  things  may  serve  long,  but 
not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a fool. 

Clo.  0 Lord,  sir! — Why,  there 't  serves  well 
again. 

Count.  An*  end,  sir:  to  your  business.  Give 
Helen  this, 

And  urge  her  to  a present  answer  back  : 

Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 

This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you : you 
understand  me? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully ; I am  there  before  my 
legs. 

Count-  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally 


SCENE  ITT. — Paris.  A Room  in  the  King’* 
Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Laf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ; and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and 
familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causelesa.  Hence 
is  it.  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should 
submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  f«-ar. 

Par.  Why,  ’t  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  lnttcr  times. 

Bkr.  And  so ’t  is. 

Lap.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, 

Par.  So  1 sav  ; both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellow's, — 

Par.  Bight,  so  I say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  ’tis  ; so  say  1 too. 

Laf.  Not  to  he  helped, — 

Par.  Right : as  ’t  were,  a man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ; so  would  I have  said. 

Laf.  I may  truly  say,  it  is  a novelty  to  the 
world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed : if  you  will  have  it  in 


(■)  Fiftt  folio,  A*4. 

* LiuUqn*,—]  “An  old  play.  that  ha*  a great  deal  nf  merit, 
Call’d  • The  r«*«l  gorlh  tn  Ikr  Walt,'  (printed  in  IfiOO.  but  how 
much  earlier  written,  or  br  whom  written,  we  are  no  where  in- 
form'd, > i a,  in  it  a Du'chman.  call’d—  Jarob  van  Smelt,  who  .peak* 
a Jargon  o'  Dutch  and  our  langingr.  and  upon  %rv-ral  ncraaton* 
u*e«  thU  very  word,  which  in  English  ia  -lu*ty." — Carat  i- 
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(SCENE  III. 

showing,  you  shall  rend  it  in, what  do  ye  call 

there  ? — 

Laf.  A showing  of  a heavenly  effect  in  an 
earthly  actor. 

Par.  That’s  it  I would  have  said;  the  very 
same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier : ’fore 
me  I speak  in  respect 

Pah.  Nay,  ’t  is  strange,  ’t  is  very  strange,  that 
is  the  brief  anti  the  tedious  of  it ; and  he  is  of  a 
most  faeinorous*  spirit,  that  will  nut  acknowledge 
it  to  Ik*  the — 

Lap.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I say. 

Laf.  Inn  most  weak 

Par.  Anti  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence : which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a 
further  use  to  he  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of 
the  king,  as  to  he 

Laf.  Generally  thankful. 

Par.  I would  have  said  it ; you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  king. 

Laf.  Lustigne*  ns  the  Dutchman  says : I ’ll  like 
a maid  the  better,  whilst  I hn\'o  a tooth  in  my 
head  : why,  he’s  able  to  lend  her  a coranto.b 

Par.  Mori  du  Vina  tyre  / Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Imp.  ’Fore  God,  I think  so. 

Enter  Kino,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Kino.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient’s  side ; 

And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish’d  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift, 

’Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 


Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye:  this  youthful 
parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

O’er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father’s  voice 
I have  to  use  : thy  frank  election  make. 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  for- 
sake. 

IIkl.  To  each  of  you,  one  fair  and  virtuous 
mistress 

(•)  Firal  folio,  ftldmeriotu. 

h A eoranto.]  The  rornnfo  wa»  a dance  dixtingniched  for  the 
liveiinet*  and  rapidity  of  it*  moremmii  — 

“ And  teach  lavoitaa  high,  and  twift  enrantot" — 

V.  Act  III.  Sc.  5. 
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Full,  when  Love  please  ! — marry,  to  each,  but  oue  ! 

Laf.  I’d  give  hay  Curtol,  and  his  furniture, 

My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

Kino.  Peruse  them  well : 

Xot  one  of  those,  but  had  a noble  father. 

IIkl.  Gentlemen, 

Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restored  the  king  to 
health. 


All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for 
you. 

Hf.l.  I am  a simple  maid  ; and  therein  wealth- 
iest. 

That,  I protest,  I simply  am  a maid : 

Please  it  your  majesty,  I have  done  already : 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me. 

We  blush , that  thou  should st  choose  ; but,  be 
refus'd, 
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Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again. 

Kino.  Make  choice  ; and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  ine. 

IIel.  Now,  I>i an,  from  thy  altar  do  I fly, 

And  to  imperial  IjOvc,  that  god  most  high, 

Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1 Loan.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir ; all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Lah.  I had  rather  be  in  this  cnoioe,  than  throw 
amcs-acc  for  my  life.  [eyes, 

IIel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair 
Before  I speak,  too  threateningly  replies: 

Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2 Loro.  No  better,  if  you  please^ 

Hbl.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant  1 and  ho  I take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?  An  they  were 
sons  of  mine,  I ’d  have  them  whipped  ; or  I would 
send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

IIf.l.  Be  not  afraid  [To  a Lord.]  that  I your 
hand  should  take, 

I ’ll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  1 and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they’ll  none 
have  her : sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English  ; 
the  French  ne’er  got  them.  [good, 

Hkl.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too 
To  make  yourself  a son  out  of  my  blood. 

4 Loan.  Fair  one,  I think  not  so. 

Laf.  There’s  one  grape  yet, — I am  sure  thy 
father  drank  wine.*  But  if  thou  be’st  not  an  ass, 
I am  a youth  of  fourteen ; I have  known  thee 
already. 

IIel.  I dare  not  say,  I take  you ; [To Bertram.] 
but  I give 

Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I live, 

Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

Kino.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her, 
she’s  thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ? I shall  beseech  your 
highness, 

In  such  a business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

Kino.  Know’stthou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Bkr.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 

But  never  hope  to  know'  why  I should  marry  her. 
Kino.  Thou  know’st,  she  has  rais’d  me  from  my 
6ickly  bed. 

Bkr.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down, 

* There's  one  «r*pe  yet,— I am  sure  thjr  father  drank  wine,] 
We  are  to  suppxie  that  Lafeu,  who  ha*  been  In  conversation  with 
Parolleft,  had  not  hrnril  the  discourse  between  Helena  and  the 
young  ciurtiers,  but  b;Uev«td  *he  had  propose  I to  each,  and  been 
refused  by  all  but  the  one  now  in  question.  The  after  part  of  his 
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Must  answer  for  your  raising?  1 know  ber  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father’s  charge  : 

A poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife ! — Disdain 
Bather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

Kino.  ’Tis  only  title  thou  disdain’st  in  her,  the 
which 

I can  build  up.  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 

\ Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour’d  all  together, 

1 Would  quite  eonfound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
; Tn  differences  so  mighty.  If  she  l»c 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik’st, 

A poor  physician’s  daughter,)  thou  dislik’st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  : but  do  not  so  : 

From  lowest  place  when*  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer’s  deed : 

Where  great  additions  swell  us,  and  virtue  none, 

It  is  a dropsied  honour:  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a name  ; vileness  is  so  : 

The  property  by  what  it  f is  should  go, 

Not  by  the  title.  She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 

; In  these  to  nature  she’s  immediate  heir  ; 

I And  these  breed  honour : that  L honour’s  scorn, 
j Which  challenges  itself  as  honour’s  born, 

And  is  not  like  the  sire : honours  thrive. 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
j Than  our  fore-goers ; the  mere  word ’s  a slave, 
Dobosh'd  on  every  tomb ; on  every  grave, 

A lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 

Where  dust,  and  damn’d  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.  What  should  be  said? 
If  thou  eanst  like  this  creature  as  a maid, 

I can  create  the  rest : virtue,  and  she, 

Is  her  own  dower  ; honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 
Bkr.  I cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 
Kino.  Thou  wrong’st  thyself,  if  thou  should’st 
strive  to  choose.  [glad  ; 

IIel.  That  you  arc  well  restor’d,  my  lord,  I’m 
Let  the  rest  go. 

Kino.  My  honour’s  at  the  stake;  which  to 
defeat, 

I must  produce  my  power.  Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift, 

That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ; that  eanst  not  dream, 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam  ; that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.  Check  thy  contempt  : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  : 

Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 

Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 


{•)  014  text,  it hence . (t)  First  folio,  if. 

speech,  *•  But  if  thou  be'at  not  an  *»,”  Ac.  refers,  (aside,)  to 
Parol  lea. 
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ACT  II.] 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Into  the  staggers,"  ami  the  careless  lapse  [hate, 
Of  youth  arid  ignorance ; both  my  revenge  and 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without*  all  terms  of  pity.  Speak ; thine  answer. 

Her.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ; for  I submit, 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.  When  I consider, 

What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  mv  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ; who,  so  ennobled, 

Is,  as  ’twere,  born  so. 

Kino.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine : to  whom  I promise 
A counterpoise : if  not  to  thy  estate, 

A balance  more  replete. 

Bek.  I take  her  hand,  [king, 

Kino.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the 
Smile  upon  this  contract ; whose  ceremony® 

Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-horn  brief. 

And  be  perform’d  to-night : the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends.  As  thou  lov’st  her, 
Thy  love’s  to  me  religious  ; else,  does  err. 

[. Exeunt  Kino,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords, 
and  Attendants. d 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur?  a word  with  you. 

Pab.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf.  Your  lord  ami  master  did  well  to  make 
hi*  recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  1 — My  lord  ? — my  matter  1 

Laf.  Ay  ; is  it  not  a language,  1 speak  ? 

Par.  A most  harsh  one ; and  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  bloody  succeeding.  My  matter  7 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon? 

Par.  To  any  count ; to  all  counts  ; to  what  is 
man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count’s  man  ; count's  master 
is  of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir ; let  it  satisfy  you, 
you  are  too  old. 

Imp.  I must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I write  man  ; to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I dare  too  well  do,  I dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be 
a pretty  wise  fellow ; thou  didst  make  tolerable 
vent  of  thy  travel ; it  might  pass : yet  the  scarfs 
and  the  bannerets  about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dis- 

* The  ktaovre,— J Thi*  expression  occur*  again  In  ”Cyn»bc- 
limr."  Act  V.  8c.  2.— 

" Mow  came  the*?  * iaggrrt  on  me  f " 

Mr.  Singer  explain*  it  as  The  reeling  and  *n*  teady  tonne  of  a 
drunken  nr  tick  man but  we  apprehend  it  ha*  a meaning,  in  both 
instance*,  more  relevant  than  thia. 

Without—]  That  i«,  be.ond. 

e H'kme  ceremony—]  It  ha*  never,  that  wc  are  aware,  been 
noticed  that  Shakespeare  usually  pronounce*  cere  In  teremong, 
reremnmrt,  ceremonial!,  (but  nut  in  cerem^n ion*.  eeremottiomlg,) 
aa  a inono»y1la'>!*\  like  rrre-clotk,  cerement.  Thu*,  in  “The 
Merry  Wive*  at  Windsor,”  Act  IV.  Sc.  6.— 

“ To  (five  our  heart*  united  ceremony,** 

Attain,  in  “ A Midaumtnar  Night’s  Dream,"  Act  V.  Sc.  I, — 


[scene  hi. 

Buadc  me  from  believing  thee  a vessel  of  too  great 
a burthen.  I have  now  found  thee ; when  I lose 
thee  agnin,  I care  not : yet  art  thou  good  for 
nothing  but  taking  up,  and  that  thou  art  scarce 
worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger, 
lest  thou  hasten  thy  trial  ; — which  if — Lord  have 
mercy  on  thee  for  a hen  ! .So,  my  good  window 
of  lattice,”  fare  thee  well ; thy  casement  I need  not 
open,  for  I look  through  thee.  Give  me  thy  baud. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious 
indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ; and  thou  art 
worthy  of  it. 

Par.  I have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it:  and  I 
will  not  bate  thee  a scruple. 

Par.  Well,  1 shall  lie  wiser. 

Laf.  E'en  os  soon  ns  thou  const,  for  thou  hast 
to  pul)  at  a smack  o’  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou 
bc’st  bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shall 
find  what  it  is  to  he  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I 
have  a desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee, 
or  rather  my  knowledge  ; that  I may  say,  iu  the 
default,  he  is  a man  I know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

Lap.  I would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake, 
and  my  poor  doing  eternal  : for  doing  I am  past ; 
as  I will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me 
leave/  [Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a son  shall  take  this  dis- 
grace off  me  ; scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  ! — 
Well,  I must  Ik?  patient ; there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  I’ll  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I cun 
meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were 
double  and  double  a lord.  I’ll  have  no  more  pity 
of  hi*  age,  than  I would  have  of — I’ll  beat  him, 
an  if  I could  but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master’s  married, 

| there  ’«  news  for  you  ; you  have  a new  mistress. 

Par.  I most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship 

" Not  soTtlt'p  with  a nuptial  ceremony.” 

A-.:nin,  In  " iuliu*  Ceaar,"  Act  I.  8c.  I,— 

“If  you  ilo  tind  them  deckt  with  ccremonle*.” 
and,  Act  II.  Sc.  2: — 

*•  Ctraar,  I never  *tood  on  ceremonie*.* 

*1  Exeunt  Kin*,  Ac.]  The  *tage-dlrectlon.  in  the  original  teat. 
It,  “ Exeunt.  J’arollet  and  La  tu  tlay  behind,  commenting  of  thi* 
tetddino." 

* My  good  window  of  lattice  — ] See  note  (21  p *52fi.  Vol.  I. 
f F<>r  doing  l nm  putt ; a*  / will  by  Iher,  in  what  motion  age  trill 
girt  me  trarr.}  If  in>tead  of  at,  »o  read,  lo,  the  conceit  on  the 
word  part  i»  then  Intelligible : " For  doing  1 am  pa*t,  »o  1 will 
(p«»*)  by  thee,”  Ac. 
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to  make  some  reservation  ot  your  wrongs : he  is 
my  good  lord : whom  I serve  above,  is  my  matter. 

Lap.  Who  ? God  ? 

Pah.  Ay,  sir. 

Lap.  The  devil  it  is,  that’s  thy  master.  Why 
dost  thou  guiler  up  thy  arms  o’  this  fashion  ? dost 
make  hose  of  thy  sleeves  ? do  other  servants  so  ? 
Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose 
stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  1 were  but  two  hours 
younger,  1 M beat  thee : methinks,  thou  art  a 
general  otfence,  and  every  man  should  bent  thee. 
I think,  thou  wost  created  for  men  to  breathe 
themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my 
lord. 

Lap.  Go  to,  sir ; you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a kernel  out  of  a pomegranate  ; you  are 
a vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller : you  arc  more 
saucy  with  lords,  and  honourable  personages,  than 
the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you 
commission.*  You  are  not  worth  another  word, 
else  I’d  call  you  knave.  I leave  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good  ; it  is  so  then. — Good, 
very  good  ; let  it  be  concealed  a while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  ! 


• Than  the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  cotn- 
ThU  tranupmition  of  the  word*  heraldry  and  com- 
mission, a*  they  »tand  in  the  idd  text,  waa  made  by  Hanmer. 
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Par.  Wlmt  is  the  matter,  sweet-heart  ? 

Bku.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I have 
sworn,  I will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What?  what,  sweet -heart? 

Bkr.  O my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me  : — 
I ’ll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her.  [ merits 
Par.  France  is  a dog-hole,  and  it  no  more 
The  tread  of  a man's  foot : to  the  wars ! 

Ber.  There’s  letters  from  my  mother;  what 
the  import  is, 

I know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.  To  the  wars, 
my  boy,  to  the  wars ! 

He  wcara  his  honour  in  a box  uuscen. 

That  hugs  his  kicky-wieky  here  at  home  ; 
Spending  his  tnnnly  marrow  in  her  arms, 

Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars’s  fiery  steed.  To  other  regions  ! 

France  is  a stable ; we,  that  dwell  in’t,  jadea ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Bkr.  It  shall  be  so  ; I’ll  send  her  to  my  house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 

And  wherefore  I am  fled  ; write  to  the  king 
That  which  I durst  not  speak  : his  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 

Where  noble  fellows  strike.  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  durk  house,  and  the  detested*  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

(•)  Old  tnt,  detected. 
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Bkr.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  Die. 
1 11  send  her  straight  away.  To-morrow 
I ’ll  to  the  wan*,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound  ; there’s  noise 
in  it.  ’Tis  hard  ; 

A young  man,  niArricd,  is  a man  that’s  marr’d  : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ; go  : 

The  king  has  done  you  wrong : but,  hush  ! ’tis  so. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  tame.  Another  Room  in  the 
tame. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

I Tel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly : is  she 
well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well,  but  yet  she  has  her 
health  : she’s  very  merry,  but  yet  she  is  not  well : 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 


ACT  11.] 


[scEXR  V. 


but  thank*  be  given,  she’s  very  well,  and  wants 
nothing  i’the  world ; but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail, 
that  she’s  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she’s  very  well,  indeed,  but  for 
two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things? 

Clo.  One,  that  she’s  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  send  her  quickly  ! the  other,  that  she’s  in 
earth,  from  whence  God  Bend  her  quickly  ! 


Enter  Parollks. 

Par.  ’Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

Hkl.  I hope,  sir,  I have  your  good  will  to 
have  mine  own  good  fortunes.* 

Pah.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on  : 
and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my 
knave  ! how  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I her 
money,  I would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Pab.  Why,  I say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man  ; for  many 
a man’s  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing. 
To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  rfbthing,  is  to  lie  a great  part  of  your 
title ; which  is  within  a very  little  of  nothing. 

Pab.  Away,  thou’rt  a knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a knave 
thou’rt  a knave  ; that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a 
knave : this  hod  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a witty  fool,  I have  found 
thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ? or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  ? The  search,  sir,  was 
profitable  5*  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you, 
even  to  the  tvorld’s  pleasure,  and  tho  increase  of 
laughter. 

Par.  A good  knave,  i* faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 

A very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 

The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 

Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  lie  does  ac- 
knowledge ; 

But  puts  it  off  to  a compelled  restraint ; 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with 
sweets. 

Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time, 

To  make  the  coming  hour  o’erflow  with  joy. 

And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What *b  his  will  else? 


Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o’ 
the  king,  [ceeding( 

And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  pro- 
Strengthon’d  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure, 

JLkl.  In  every  thing  I wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  1 shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I pray  you. — Come,  sirrah. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  the  some. 

Enter  Lafku  and  Bertram. 

La f.  But,  I hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not 
him  a soldier. 

Bkr.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  ap- 
proof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance? 

Bkr.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true ; I took  this 
lark  for  a bunting. 

Ber.  I do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very 
great  in  knowledge,  and  accordingly1*  valiant. 

Laf.  1 have  then  sinned  against  his  experience, 
and  transgressed  against  his  valour ; and  my  state 
that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I cannot  yet  find  in 
my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes  ; I pray 
you,  make  us  friends,  I will  pursue  the  amity. 


Enter  Parolles. 

v 

Par.  These  things  shall  bo  done,  sir. 

[To  Bertram. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who’s  his  tailor  ? 

Pah.  Sir  ? 

Laf.  O,  I know  him  well : ay,  sir ; he,  air,  is 
a good  workman,  a very  good  tailor. 

Bkr.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king  ? 

[Aeide  to  Parolles. 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you  'll  have  her.  [treasure, 

Bkr.  I have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my 
Given  order  for  our  horses;  and  to-night. 

When  I should  take  possession  of  tfie  bride, 


(•)  Old  text,  fortune. 

• The  search,  *ir,  wu  profitable :)  Thlt  tiepin*  a*  a new  speech 
in  the  folio,  with  a second  prefix  of  Clo.  ; and  it  teems  very  likely, 
from  the  context,  that  PoroUcs  had  made  some  reply,  which  u 
lost. 


b A nd  accordingly  rallamt.)  That  I*,  conformably.  proportional to, 
valiant.  So  in  ••  The  Lover*’  Progress,"  of  Beauiuunt  and 
Fletcher,  Act  HI.  8c.  6 : — 

••I  fear  ye  are  not  used  accordingly." 
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ACT  II.1  ALI/S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.  [scf.se  v. 


End*  ere  I do  begin. 

Laf.  A good  traveller  is  something  at  the 
latter  end  of  a dinner ; but  one*  that  lies  three- 
thirds,  and  uses  a known  truth  to  pass  a thousand 
nothings  with,  should  lx?  once  heard,  nud  thrice 
beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 

Bkb.  1 4 there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord 
and  you,  monsieur  ? 

Par.  1 know  not  how  I have  deserved  to  run 
into  my  lord’s  displeasure. 

Lap.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  iuto’t,  boots 
and  spurs  aud  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the 
custanl  ;(*)  and  out  of  it  you’ll  run  again,  rather 
than  suffer  question  for  your  residence. 

Bf.r.  It  may  lx?  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I took  him 
at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ; and 
believe  this  of  me,  then?  can  he  no  kernel  in  this 
light  nut ; the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes : 
trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence  ; I 
have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  natures. 
—Farewell,  monsieur:  I have  spoken  better  of 
you,  than  you  have  or  willt  deserve  at  my  hand ; 
but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.  [Exit. 

Par.  An  idle b lord,  I swear. 

Bf.u.  1 think*  so. 

Pah.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? [speech 

Bkb.  Yes,  I do  know  him  well ; and  common 
Gives  him  a worthy  pass.  Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Hki.kxa. 

Hkl.  1 have,  sir,  as  I was  commanded  from  you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur’d  his  leave 
For  present  parting  ; only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Bf.r.  I shall  obey  his  will. 

You  rau«t  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 

Which  bolds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular : prepar’d  I was  not 
For  such  a business,  therefore  am  I found 


(*)  First  folio,  o».  <t)  First  folio  insert*,  to. 

» End  eve  / do  brgm.\  In  the  old  copy, 

"And  ere  I do  begin." 

The  emendation  was  found  in  the  margin  of  Lord  Ellesmere's 
copy  of  the  first  folio,  and  u supported  by  a passage  in  *'  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  II.  Sc.  i : — 

•*  I know  it  well,  sir ; you  always  end  ere  you  begin.” 

•>  An  idle  lord,—]  Idle,  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  means, 


So  much  unsettled.  This  drives  me  to  entreat 
you, 

That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home, 

And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I entreat  you  ; 
For  my  respect*  are  better  than  they  seem, 

And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a need, 
Greater  than  shows  itself  at  the  first  view, 

To  you  that  know  them  not.  This  to  my  mother : 
[(Jiving  a Utter. 

*T  will  be  two  days  ere  I Bhall  see  you ; so 
I leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hkl.  Sir,  I can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Bkr.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hf:l.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 
Wherein  toward  ine  my  homely  stars  have  fail’d 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Bkr.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great : farewell ; hie  home. 

Hkl.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Bkr.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

Hkl.  I am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I owe,d 
Nor  dare  1 say,  ’t  is  mine  ; and  yet  it  is ; 

But,  like  a timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  docs  vouch  mine  own. 

Bkr.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hkl.  Something ; and  scarce  so  much : — 
nothing,  indeed. — 

I would  not  tell  you  what  I would : my  lord — 
’faith,  yes ; — 

Strangers,  and  foes,  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Bkr.  I pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to 
horse. 

Hkl.  I shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my 
lord. 

Bkr.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  ? — 
Farewell.*  [ Exit  Hf.lk.na. 

Go  thou  toward  home  ; where  I will  never  come, 
Whilst  I can  shake  ray  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — • 
Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio  ! [Exeunt. 


crazy,  wild,  mad-brained : thus,  again  in  Act  III.  Sc.  7 : — 

**  ■ ■ — yet.  In  his  idle  fire,"  Ac. 
and  in  u HamlcJ,"  Act  III.  Sc.  6,  llsinlct  says— 

•*  They  are  coming  to  the  play:  I must  be  idle.” 
r I think  so.]  The  context  testifies  the  poet  wrote  “ I think  sot 
so.” 

•t  The  wealth  I owe. — ] The  wraith  I ore,  potteti 
• Where  arc  my  other  men,  Ac.]  This  line,  in  the  old  copies, 
Is  given  to  Helena. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Florence.  A 

Flourish.  Enter  the  DukB  of  Florrncb,  a t- 
tended  ; two  French  Lords,  and  other*. 

DukK.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
you  heurd 

The  fundunientnl  reasons  of  this  war  ; 

Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1 Ix>ri>.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace’s  part ; block  and  fcurful 

On  the  opposer.  • [France 

Di  ke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  cousin 
Would,  in  so  just  a business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2 Lord.  Good  my  lord, 

The  reasons  of  our  slate  I cannot  yield, 

But  like  a common  and  an  outward  man, 

That  the  great  figure  of  a council  frames 
By  self-uuublc  motion  : therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I think  of  it,  since  1 have  found 
Myself  in  my  incertniu  grounds  to  fuil 
As  often  ns  1 guess’d. 

Di  ke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2s 


Hoorn  in  the  Duke’*  Palace. 

2 Lord.  But  1 am  sure,  the  younger  of  our 
nature, 

That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day, 

Come  here  for  physic. 

Di  ke.  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us, 

Shall  on  them  settle.  You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Rousillon.  A l loom  in  the 
Countess’*  Palace . 

Enter  Counters  and  Clown. 

CoUNT.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I would  have 
had  it,  save,  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth.  I take  my  young  lord  to  be 
u very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look,  upon  his  boot,  and 
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sing ; mend  the  niff,"  and  sing ; ask  questions, 
and  sing;  pick  his  teeth,  and  sing:  1 know  a 
man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold*  a 
goodly  manor  for  a song. 

CorxT.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when 
he  means  to  come.  \ Opening  a letter. 

Clo.  I.  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I was  at 
Court ; our  old  lingt  and  our  labels  o’  the  country 
are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  labels  o’ 
the  court : the  brains  of  my  Cupid ’s  knocked  out ; 
and  I begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money, 
with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here? 

Clo.  E’en  X that  you  have  there.  [ Exit. 

Count.  [Reads.]  I have  sent  you  a daughter - 
in-law  : she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone 
me.  I have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ; and 
sworn  to  make  the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear, 
I am  run  away  ; know  it.  before  the  report  come. 
Jf  there  1*  breadth  enough  in  the  world , I will 
hold  a long  distance.  My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bertram. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 

To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a king  ; 

To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 

By  the  misprising  of  a maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort ; your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon 
as  I thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed  ? 

Clo.  So  sav  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I 
hear  he  does : the  danger  is  in  standing  to ’t ; 
that  ’a  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of 
children.  Here  they  come,  will  toll  you  more : 
for  my  part,  I only  hear  your  son  was  run  away. 

[ Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 

1 Gkx.  ’Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hkl.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2 Gf.n.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — ’Pray  you, 
gentlemen, — 

I have  felt  ho  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 

(•)  OM  text,  hold.  (♦'  Old  text.  Ling*. 

(If  Pint  folio,  In. 


[SCENE  II. 

That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 

Can  woman  me  unto’t. — Where  is  my  son,  I 
pray  you  ? 

2 Gf.n.  Madam,  he’s  gone  to  serve  the  duke 
of  Florence; 

Wc  met  him  thitherward  ; for  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 

Thither  wc  bend  again.  [passport. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam ; here’s  my 
[Reads.]  When  thou  const  get  the  ring  ujmn  my 
Huger  which  never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me 
a child  begotten  of  thy  body , that  / am  father 
to,  then  call  me  husband : but  in  such  a then  I 
write  a never. 

This  is  a dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1 Gen.  Ay,  madam  ; 

And,  for  the  contents’  sake,  are  sorry  for  our 

pains. 

Count.  I pr’ythee,  lady,  have  a better  cheer  ; 
If  thou  en grossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 

Thou  robb’st  mo  of  a moiety : he  was  my  son  ; 
But  I do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood,  [he? 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is 

2 Gf.n.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a soldier  ? 

2 Gf.n.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose : and,  believe ’t. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither? 

1 Gen.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

Hel.  [Reads.]  Till  I have  no  wife,  I have 
nothing  in  France. 

T is  hitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there?  ? 

IIkl.  Ay,  madam. 

1 Gen.  ’T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand, 
haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 
Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no 
wife ! 

There’s  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she  ; and  she  deserves  a lord. 

That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 

And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.  Who  was  with 
him? 

1 Gen.  A servant  only,  and  a gentleman 
Which  I have  sometime  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was  it  not  ? 

1 Gf.n.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he.  [wickedness. 
Count.  A very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of 
My  son  corrupts  a well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1 Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady. 

The  fellow  has  a deal  of  that,  too  much, 

• Thf  ruff.—)  The  top  of  the  boot  which  turned  over,  ar.d  «u 
sometime*  ornamented  with  lace,  wa«  called  the  ruf. 
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Which  holds  him  much  to  have.* 

Count.  You  nre  welcome,  gentlemen. 

I will  entreat  you,  when  yon  see  my  son, 

To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses  : more  1 ’ll  entreat  you 
'Written  to  Lear  along. 

2 Gen.  We  sene  you,  mndnni. 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  hut  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 
Hf.l.  Till  1 hare  no  wife,  I hair  nut  king  in 
France. 

Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 

Thou  shall  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France, 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.  Poor  lord  ! is ’t  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limhs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ? and  is  it  I [thou 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  he  the  maik 
Of  emoky  muskets  ? O you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 

Fly  with  false  aim  ; move  the  6till-piecing  air,h 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  1 set  him  there; 

Whoever  charges  on  his  foiward  breast, 

I am  the  caitiff,  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 

And,  though  I kill  him  not,  T am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected,  Better  ’twere 
I met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar’d 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ; better ’t  were 
That  all  the  miseries,  which  nattne  owes,  [sillon. 
Were  mine  at  once.  No,  come  thou  home,  Rou- 
Whcnce  honour  hut  of  danger  wins  a scar, 

As  oft  it  loses  all ; I will  he  gone : 

My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence ; 

Shall  I stay  here  to  do’t?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 

And  angels  offic’d  all : I will  be  gone, 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 

To  consolate  thine  ear.  Come,  night ; end,  day  ! 
For,  with  the  daik,  poor  thief,  1 ’ll  steal  away.  [ Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Florence.  Before  the  Duke’* 
Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
Bertram,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ; ami 
we, 

• The  fellow  ha*  a deal  of  that,  too  much. 

Which  hold*  hitn  much  to  have.} 

Of  thi*  passage  no  one  ha*  yet  succeeded  in  making  *en*e.  It 
I*,  we  lear.  irremediably  corrupt. 

i»  — MnrethetOU -pifrlr.fr  air, — } The  old  text  ha*  **  ilill  peering." 
StUl-pUeina,  that  ia,  net  doting,  was  propowd  by  Malone.  Tyr- 


[bcf.ne  IV. 

i Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  ami  credence, 
| Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Beb.  .Sir,  it  is 

A charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ; hut  yet 
We’ll  strive  to  hear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 

To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth  ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 

As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Bun.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I put  myself  into  thy  file ; 

Make  me  hut  like  my  thoughts,  and  I shall  prove 
A lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Rousillon.  A Boom  in  the 
Countess’*  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas  ! and  would  you  take  the  letter  of 
lu  r ? 

Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has 
done, 

By  sending  me  a letter?  Read  it  agnin. 

Stf.w.  [Rends.] 

I am  St.  Jaques  pilgrim,  thither  gone  : 

Ambitions  love  hath  so  in  me  offended , 

That  bore-foot  )>hd  I the  cold  ground  ufton, 

With  sainted  rote  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloody  course  of  tear. 
My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie  ; 
Bless  him  at  In  me  in  peace,  whilst  I from  far, 

11  is  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify  : 

II  is  taken  falottrs  bid  him  tne  forgitr  ; 

1,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 

From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 
Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  U too  goal  and  fair  for  death  and  me  ; 

Wh<m  1 myself  embrace , to  set  him  free. 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her 
mildest  words ! 

Uinnldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much. 

As  letting  her  pass  so ; had  I spoke  with  her, 

I could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 

Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam  : 

If  I had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 

She  might  have  been  o’er-ta’en ; and  yet  she 
writes, 

Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  W'hat  angel  shall 

White  thought  9 farther  alteration  nece»»ary,  and  would  hart 
•ubttituted  rote  for  move : — 

— ••  r#w  the  still-piecing  air ; * 

but  their  is  authority  for  more,  in  the  *cn»e  of  penetrate,  or  n-ouuA. 

••  High  prcasM!  thy  Name*,  the  chrgtlali  aire  to  more." 

A Sonnet  by  William  Litkoow,  IfilS. 
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Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ? he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear,  j 
And  hives  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath  | 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Riualdo, 

To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  : 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 

That  he  does  weigh  too  light : my  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger: — 

When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 

He  will  return  ; and  hope  1 may,  that  she, 

Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 

Led  hither  by  pure  love : which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction: — Provide  this  messenger: — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Without  the  Wall*  of  Florence. 

A tucket  afar  of.  Enter  an  oh!  Widow  of  , 
Florence,  Diana,  Violknta,  Mariana,  ami 
other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come : for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 


Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done 
most  honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander ; and  that  with  his  own  hand 
he  slew  the  duke’s  brother.  We  have  lost  our 
luhour;  they  nro  gone  a contrary  way:  hark!  you 
may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let’s  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  carl : the  honour  of  a maid 
is  her  name;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Win.  1 have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I know  that  knave;  hang  him!  one 
Parol  lea  : a filthy  officer  ho  is  in  those  suggestions 
for  the  young  earl. — Beware  of  them,  Diana ; 
their  promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all 
these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go 
under : * many  a maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them  ; 
and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows 
in  the  wreck  of  muidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that 
dissuade  succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with 
the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I hope  I need  not 
to  advise  you  further  ; but  I hope  your  own  grace 
will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were 

* Are  not  the  thine*  they  go  under:]  "They  are  not  th« 
thing*  for  which  their  name*  would  make  them  pa**." — Jonttuon. 
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no  further  danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  j 
is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Win.  I hope  so. Look,  here  comes  n 

pilgrim  : I know  she  will  lie  at  my  house  : thither 
they  send  one  another  ; I’ll  question  her. — 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  firm  of  a Pi l grim. 

God  save  you,  pilgrim  ! Whither  nre  you  bound? 

Hkl.  To  Saint  Jaques  1c  grand. 

Where  do  the  palmersiL  lodge,  1 do  beseech  you  ? 
Win.  At  the  Saint  Francis  hen*,  beside  the 
port. 

Hf.l.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wn>.  Ay,  marry,  is  it. — Hark  you ! They 
come  this  way:  [A  march  afar  off. 

If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim,  but  till  the  troops 
come  by, 

I will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  he  lodg’d  ; 

The  rather,  for,  I think,  I know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hkl.  Is  it  yourself? 

Win.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hkl.  I thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your 
leisure. 

Win.  You  came,  I think,  from  France? 

IIkl.  I did  so.  I 

Win.  Here  you  shall  seen  countryman  of  yours. 
That  baa  done  worthy  service. 

Hkl.  His  name.  I pray  you. 

J)ia.  The  count  Rousillon  ; know  you  auch  a 
one? 

IIkl.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of 
him  : 

His  face  I know  not. 

Dia.  Whatsoe’er  ho  is, 

He’s  bravely  taken  here.  He  stole  from  France, 
As  ’tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking.  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hkl.  Ay,  surely,  more*  the  truth  ; I know  his 
lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a gentleman,  that  serves  the 
count, 

Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hf.l.  What’s  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hkl.  O,  I believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated  ; nil  her  deserving 

* Mere  the  truth  ;]  Quite  the  truth. 
k Honesty, — 1 That  ia,  ehar’ity. 

* I writ*  good  creature.]  So  the  that  folio,  but  which  the 
editor  of  the  second.  not  pt-rhapH  under«t.*mll-ig.  altered  to,— 
**!  right,  good  creature.''  The  phra«c  to  i rr  tr.  in  the  »cn*e  of  to 

aim,  Ac.  era*  not  at  all  uncommon  formerly.  It  occur*,  in- 
deed. three  or  four  time*  in  Shakespeare  . thus,  in  the  present 
p'ay.  A t II.  Sc.  3,  Lafcu  »ays,— 

“ Sirrah.  I wiite  man,"  See. 
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Is  n reserved  honesty ,k  and  that  • 

I have  not  heard  examin’d. 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

’T  is  a hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a detesting  lord. 

Wid.  I write  good  creature:*  wheresoe’er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly  : this  young  maid  might 
do  her 

A shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas’d. 

Hkl.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Win.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  broke* 4 with  all  that  can  in  such  a suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a maid : 

But  she  is  arm’d  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 


Enter , with  drum  and  colours,  a Party  of  the 
Florentine  army,  Bertram,  and  Parollhs. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

Win.  So,  now  they  come : — 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke’s  eldest  son  ; 

That,  Escalus. 

Hkl.  Which  is  the  Frenchman? 

Dia.  He: 

That  with  the  plume  : ’tis  a most  gallant  fellow  ; 

1 would,  he  lov’d  his  wife  : if  he  were  honester. 
He  were  much  goodlier. — Is’t  not  a handsome 
gentleman  ? 

Hkl.  I like  him  well. 

Dia.  ’Tis  pity  he  is  not  honest.  Yond’s  that 
same  knave, 

That  leads  him  to  these  places ; were  I his  lady, 
I’d  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hkl.  Which  is  he? 

Dia.  That  jack-nn-apes  with  scarfs  : why  is  he 
melancholy  ? 

Hkl.  Perchance  he  *s  hurt  i’  the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  ! well. 

Mar.  He’s  shrewdly  vexed  at  something:  look, 
he  has  spied  us. 

Wid.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a ring-carrier! 

[ Exeunt  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers,  and 
Soldiers. 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.  Come,  pilgrim,  I will 
bring  you 

Where  you  shall  host : of  enjoin’d  penitents 
There’s  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound, 

And,— 

**  I'd  give  Hay  Cartal,  and  hi*  furniture, 

My  mouth  no  mors?  wer-.-  broken  than  these  bojra*, 

And  writ  at  Utile  beard." 

Again,  in  *•  King  Lear,"’  Act  V.  8c.  3 

4‘  About  it:  and  uriU  happy,  when  thou  h*»t  done  " 

<*  And  broke* — ] That  i*.  pander t. 
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Already  at  my  house. 

H kl.  I humbly  thank  you  : 

Please  it  tliis  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 

To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking, 
Shull  be  for  me;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 

J will  bestow  sonic  precepts  of*  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We’ll  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. — Camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bertram,  and  the  tiro  French  Lord*. 

1 Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to’t ; let 
him  have  his  way. 


• Of  this  tlrgin, — ] Tills  U only  one  of  the  frequent  instance!  in 
Shakespeare  where  of  U employed  for  on. 
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2 Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a lidding, 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1 Loud.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  u bubble. 

Ber.  1)o  you  think,  I am  so  far  deceived  in 
him  ? 

1 Loud.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own 
direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak 
of  him  as  my  kinsman,  he’s  n most  notable  cowurd, 
an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise- 
breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy 
your  lordship’s  entertainment. 

2 Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him,  lest  reposing 
too  far  in  Ins  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  lie  might, 
at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a main 
danger  fail  you. 

Ber.  I would  1 knew  in  what  particular  action 
to  try  him. 

2 Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off 
his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently 
undertake  to  do. 

1 Lord.  I,  with  a troop  of  Florentines,  will 
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ACT  III.] 

suddenly  surprise  him  ; such  I will  have,  whom, 
I ain  sure,  lie  knows  not  from  the  enemy:  we 
will  hind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall 
siqqiose  no  other  but  that  he  is  earned  into  the 
leaguer*  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to 
our  owu  tents : lie  but  your  lordship  present  at  his 
examination  ; if  lie  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear, 
offer  to  betray  you.  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence 
in  bis  power  against  you,  and  that  with  the  divine 
forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my 
judgment  in  any  thing. 

2 Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him 
fetch  his  drum:  he  says, he  has  a stratagem  for 't : 
when  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his*  success 
in’t,  and  to  wlmt  nictnl  this  counterfeit  lump  of 
oref  will  lie  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John 
Dm  in’s  entertainment.*-)  your  inclining  cannot  be 
removed.  Here  he  comes. 

1 IjORH.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder 
not  the  honour  of  his  design  : let  him  fetch  off  bis 
drum  in  any  hand. 


Enter  Pahollkb. 

Hkh.  How  now,  monsieur?  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2 Lord.  A pox  on’t,  let  it  go;  ’tis  but  a 
drum. 

Par.  lint  a drum  ! Is’t  but  a drum  9 A drum 
so  lost ! — There  was  an  excellent  command  ! to 
charge  in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and 
to  rend  our  own  soldiers. 

2 Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the 
commnnd  of  the  service  ; it  was  a disaster  of  war 
that  Caaor  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if 
he  hnd  been  there  to  command. 

Her.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  onr 
success ; some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of 
that  drum  ; hut  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Pah.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Hkr.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  he  recovered  : hut  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  mid 
exact  jierfonner,  I would  have  that  drum  or 
another,  or  hie  jaett. 

Her.  Why,  if  you  have  a stomach  to’t,  monsieur, 
if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring 
this  instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native 
quarter,  bo  inugnaiiimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go 
on  ; 1 will  grace  the  attempt  for  a worthy  exploit ; 
if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both  tqieak 

(•)  First  folio,  tkU.  (♦)  Flr«t  folio,  omrt . 

» The  leaguer— ] The  camp. 

h Eniboaicd  him,—]  In  the  old  language  of  thcchaao,  the  lUtf 
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of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  further  becomes  his 
greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllabic  of  your 

worthiness. 

Pah.  By  the  hand  of  a soldier,  I will  undertake 
it. 

Her.  Hut  you  must  not  now  si  uni  her  in  it. 

Par.  I ’ll  ubout  it  this  evening : and  I will 
presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  my- 
self in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal 
preparation,  and,  by  midnight,  look  to  hear  further 
from  me. 

Her.  May  I be  hold  to  acquaint  his  grace,  you 
nit*  gone  about  it? 

Par.  1 know  not  what  the  success  will  he,  my 
lord  ; hut  the  attempt  I vow. 

Bkr.  I know  thou  art  valiant ; and,  to  the 
j possibility  of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for 
! thee.  Farewell. 

Par.  I love  not  many  words.  [Exit. 

1 Ia>ud.  No  more  tlmn  a tisli  loves  water. — Is 
not  this  a strange  frllow,  my  lord?  that  so  con- 

1 fidcnlly  seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  lie 
knows  is  not  to  be*  done  : damns  himself  to  do,  and 
dares  1 letter  hi*  damned  than  to  do’t. 

2 Lord.  You  do  not  know*  him,  my  lord,  as  we 
do  : certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  u 
man’s  favour,  and,  for  a week,  escape  a great  deal 
of  discoveries ; hut  when  you  find  him  out,  you 
have  him  ever  after. 

Her.  W hy,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  nil  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address 
himself  unto? 

1 Lord.  None  in  the  world ; but  return  with 
an  invention,  and  clap  u|M»n  you  two  or  three 
probable  lies:  hut  we  have  almost  embossed b him: 
you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night ; for,  indeed,  he  is 
not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2 Lord.  W e’ll  make  you  some  sport  with  the 
fox,  ere  wo  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked  by 
the  old  lord  Lafeu : when  his  disguise  and  lie  is 
parted,  tell  me  what  a sprat  you  shall  find  him  ; 
w'hich  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

I Lord.  I must  go  look  my  twigs ; he  shall  he 
caught. 

Hf.r.  Your  brother,  lie  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1 Lord.  As  ’t  please  your  lordship : I ’ll  leave 

you.  [ Exit. 

Her.  Now  will  I lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
show  you  the  lass  I spoke  of. 

2 Lord.  Hut,  you  say,  she’s  honest. 

Her.  That’s  all  the  fault:  I spoke  with  her 
hut  once, 

And  found  her  wondrous  cold ; but  I sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i’  the  wind, 

was  *aid  to  be  cmfaucd,  when,  exhausted  and  outrun,  hr  foamed 
and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  The  meaning  1»,  we  have  bunted  him 
alnio.it  to  hi*  fall. 
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Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  re-send, 

And  this  is  all  I have  done  : she’s  a fair  creature  ; 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

2 Loan.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. — Florence.  A Room  in the  Widow’* 
House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

llr.L.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I am  not  she, 

I know  not  how  I shall  assure  you  further, 

But  I shall  lose  the  grounds  I work  upon. 

Wn>.  Though  my  estate  bo  fallen,  I was  well 
born, 

Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ; 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
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In  any  stuiuing  act. 

Hkl.  Nor  would  I wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel*  I have  spoken, 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word  ; and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I of  you  shall  borrow, 

Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Win.  I should  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  show’d  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hkl.  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  fnr, 
Which  I will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 

When  I have  found  it.  The  count  ho  woos  your 
daughter, 

Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolves  to  carry  her ; let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 


* I’our  »wort»  crunwl — ] Your  pltdgtd  «rrr»rjf. 
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ACT  III.] 

As  we  ’ll  direct  her  how  ’t  is  best  to  1x*ar  it. 

Now  his  important*  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she  ’ll  demand  : a ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 

From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it:  this  ring  lie  holds 
In  most  rich  choice;  yet,  in  his  idle1*  tire, 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe’er  repented  after. 

W id.  Now  I see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then:  it  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring ; appoints  him  an  encounter ; 

In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 

I lereelf  most  chastely  absent ; after  this,* 

(*)  Pir«t  folio  omit*,  Ikit. 

* Hit  important  blood — ] Here  and  el  new  here,  important  mean* 
imporlmmale. 


[ftCEXE  VII. 

To  marry  her,  I’ll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  pass’d  already. 

Win.  I have  yielded : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  perse ver. 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
May  prove  coherent.  Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos’d 
To  her  unworthiness  : it  nothing  steads  us, 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists, 

As  if  his  life  lay  on’t. 

Hxl.  Why  then,  to-night. 

Lot  us  assay  our  plot ; which,  if  it  speed, 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a lawful  deed, 

Anti  lawful  meaning  in  a lawful*1  act ; 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a sinful  fact : 

But  let’s  about  it.  \_Exeunt* 

•»  Hit  idlcjSr^,—]  Mad-brained  firr.  Sw»  note  I*1!,  p.  27. 
r And  lawful  ptranitigim  * La* Tul  ar/;|  Wc»hauli]  |Krhlpi  rrtd: 

“ And  lawful  meaning  In  a i rirktd  act." 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Without  the  Florentine  Camp. 


Enter  First  Lord,  with  five  or  six  Soldiers  in 
ambush. 

1 Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  hut  by 
this  hedge  corner.  When  you  sally  upon  him, 
speak  what  terrible  language  you  will  ; though 
you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no  matter ; for 
we  must  not  seem  to  understand  iiim,  unless  some 
one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an 
interpreter. 

1 Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  bo  the  inter- 
preter.* 

• Let  me  he  the  interpreter.  J In  conformity  with  this  pmposal, 
the  first  soldier  is  so  styled  in  the  old  text,  throughout  the  sub- 
sequent scene*  with  Puolics. 


1 Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ? knows 
he  not  thy  voice  ? 

1 Sold.  No,  sir,  I warrant  you. 

1 Lonn.  But  what  linay-woolsy  hast  thou  to 
speak  to  us  again  ? 

1 Sold.  E’en  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1 Lonn.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of 
strangers  i’  the  adversary’s  entertainment.  Now 
he  hath  a smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages  ; 

I therefore  we  must  every  one  l>c  a man  of  his  own 
fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another; 
so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  pur- 
pose : chough's  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good 
enough.  As  for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem 
very  politic.  But  couch,  ho ! here  he  comes,  to 
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ACT  IV.] 


[SCENE  II, 


beguile  two  hours  in  a sleep,  and  then  to  return 
and  swear  the  lies  he  forges. 


Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o’clock  ; within  these  three  hours 
'twill  he  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall 
I say  I have  done?  It  must  be  a very  plausive 
invention  that  carries  it.  They  begin  to  smoke 
me : and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often 
at  my  door.  I find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy; 
hut  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and 
of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my 
tongue. 

1 Lord.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  first  truth  that 
e’er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  L had  no  such 
purpose  ? I must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  sav, 
I got  them  in  exploit  ; yet  slight  ones  will  not 
carry  it : they  will  say,  Came  you  off  with  so 
little  ? and  great  ones  1 dare  not  give.  Where- 
fore? what ’9  the  instance  ? * Tongue,  I must  put 
you  into  a butter- woman’s  mouth,  and  buy  myself 
another  of  Bnjazct’s  mule,  if  you  prattle  me  into 
these  perils. 

1 I^ord,  [Aside.]  Is  it  possible,  he  should 
know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Par.  I would  the  cutting  of  my  garments 
would  serve  the  turn ; or  the  breaking  of  my 
Spanish  sword. 

1 Lord,  [A*tcfr.]  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par.  Or  the  haring  of  my  heard  ; and  to  say, 
it  was  in  stratagem. 

1 Loud.  [Aau/c.]  ’T  would  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say,  I was 
stripped. 

1 Lord.  [Aside.]  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I swore  I leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel — 

1 Lord.  [Aside.]  How  deep  ? 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1 Lord.  [Aside.]  Three  great  oaths  would 
scarce  make  that  l>e  believed. 

Par.  I would  I had  any  dram  of  the  enemy’s  ; 
I would  swear,  I recovered  it. 

1 Lord.  [Aside.]  You  slrnll  hear  one  anon. 

[Alarum  within. 

Par.  A drum  now  of  the  enemy’s  ! 

1 Lord.  Throca  movousus,  cargo ! cargo ! 
cargo  l 

All.  Cargo  ! cargo ! villianda  /Kir  who, 
cargo  / 


* Wherefore?  what's  the  instance?]  Wherefore  did  I volunteer 
this  exploit  ? For  what  object  f 

as 


Par.  O ! ransom,  ransom  : — do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [They  seize  and  blindfold  him. 

1 Sold.  Baskos  t hr  omul  do  boskos  t 
Par.  I know  you  an;  the  Muskoa’  regiment, 
And  I shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language. 

If  there  Ik*  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me  : — 

I will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1 Sold.  Banka*  vauvada  : — 

I understand  thee,  anti  can  speak  thy  tongue. 
Kerelybonto  : Sir, 

Hctakc  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Arc  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh ! 

1 Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray.  Mania  revan -a 
d niche. 

1 Lord.  Oscorbidulrho*  v Jivorco. 

1 Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee* 
yet. 

And,  hood-wink’d  os  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  : haply,  thou  may’st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  mo  live, 

And  nil  the  secrets  of  our  camp  1 ’ll  show, 

Their  force,  their  purposes  : nay,  I’ll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1 Sold.  Hut  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I do  not,  damn  me. 

1 Sold.  Aeordo  Unto. 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[A  short  alarum  without.  Exit,  with  Parollks 

guarded . 

1 Lord.  Go,  tell  the  count  Uousillon,  and  my 

brother, 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
muffled, 

Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2 Sold.  Captain,  I will. 

1 Lonn.  Tie  will  Wray  us  all  unto  ourselves ; — 
Inform  on  that. 

2 Sold.  So  T will,  sir. 

1 Lord.  Till  then,  I’ll  keep  him  dark,  and 
safely  lock’d.  [Exeunt. 


SCEXK  II. — Florence.  A Room  in  the  Widow’* 
House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  vour  name  was  Fonti- 
bell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  I But,  fair  soul, 

In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 

If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
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ACT  IT.] 

You  arc  no  maiden,  but  a monument : 

When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  ami  stern  ; * 

And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

Beb.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty  ; such,  my  lord, 

As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Bkr.  No  more  of  that ! 

I pr’ythec,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows : 

I was  compell'd  to  her,  but  I love  tliec 
Bv  love’s  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  sene  us, 

Till  we  serve  you : but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  U9  with  our  bareness. 

Bf.r.  How  have  I sworn  ! 

Dia.  ’Tia  not  the  many  oaths,  that  makes  the 
truth. 

Hut  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow’d  truo. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness:  then,  pray  you, 
tell  me. 

If  I should  swear  by  Jove’s  great  attributes, 

I lov’d  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  1 did  love  you  ill  ? this  has  no  holding. 

To  swear  by  him  whom  I protest  to  love,  [oaths 
That  I will  work  against  him.*  Therefore,  your 
Arc  wonls,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal’d ; 

At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Bkr.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel:  lovef  is  holy, 

And  my  integrity  ne’er  knew  the  crafts, 

That  you  do  charge  men  with  : stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 

Who  then  recovers;  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever.  [n  snare, a 

Dia.  I see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such 
That  we’ll  forsake  ourselves.  Give  mo  that  ring. 

Bkb.  I 'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no 
power 

* Cold  and  stern ;]  Stern  it  rigid,  mngirlding. 

•*  Can  generous  heart*  in  nature  he  to  tlfrn  f" 

(itttM'i  Jam  ft  the  Fourth. 

•'In  former  time*,  tome  rountriet  have  been  *o  charv  in  this 
behalf.  »<»  item,  that  if  a chihl  sere  crooked  or  deformed  in  body 
or  mind,  they  made  him  away." — Bi  tTot  ’i  Jnatumgof  Melon- 
tholg. 

*•  Ti«  not  the  many  oath*,  tic.  fltc.l  Alt  the  be»t  modern  editor* 
bate  laboured  earnestly  to  render  llm  passage  intelligible.  That 
they  hate  failed  i*.  we  believe,  owing  to  their  not  perceiving  that 
the  accompli**  ed  compositors  or  transcriber*  of  the  folio,  16J.t. 
ha»*  contrived,  with  their  cuttomary  dexterity,  to  graft  a tpeech 
or  Bertram  on  to  that  of  Diana.  If  we  read  the  dialogue  at  follow*, 
much  in  it  that  «u  nebulous  become*  clear,  and  a way  is  seen  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  rett : — 

**  Baa.  How  have  I sworn! 

Dia.  ’Ti«  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make*  the  truth, 

But  the  plain  tingle  vow,  that  it  vow’d  true. 

What  ia  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 


To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord? 

Bkr.  It  is  an  honour  ’longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i’  the  world, 

In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour’s  such  a ring : 

My  chastity’s  the  jewel  of  our  house, 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i the  world , 

In  me  to  lose.  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Beb.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I’ll  he  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my 
chamber  window ; 

I’ll  order  take,  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 

Now  will  1 charge  you  in  the  hand  of  truth. 

When  you  have  conquer’d  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Bcinaiu  there  but  an  hour,  nor  sja-ak  to  me : 

My  reasons  are  most  strong,  and  you  shall  know 
them, 

When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver’d : 

And  on  your  linger,  in  the  night,  I’ll  put 
Another  ring ; that,  what  in  time  proceeds, 

May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 

Adieu,  till  then  : then,  foil  not : you  have  won 
A wife  of  me,  though  there  niv  hope  be  done. 
Bkr.  A heaven  on  earth  I have  won,  by  wooing 
thee.  [Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me ! 

You  may  so  in  the  end. 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  ho  would  woo, 

As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart ; she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths:  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me, 
When  his  wife’s  dead;  therefore  I’ll  lie  with  him, 
When  I am  buried.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so 
. braid,* 

Marry  that  will,  I live  and  die  a maid : 

Only,  in  this  disguise,  I think  *t  no  sin 

To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit. 


But  take  the  Highest  to  witness. 

Bkr.  Then,  pray  you.  tell  we, 

If  I should  swear  by  Jove’*  great  attributes, 

I lov’d  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I did  tare  you  ill  ? 

D«  4.  This  has  no  holding. 

To  swear  by  him  whom  1 protest  to  love, 

That  1 will  work  against  him." 


c i-ove  is  holy,—]  We  should,  perhaps,  read,  **  My  love  is 
holy.** 

«•  /#ce,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  tuck  a snare, — ] The  old  copy 


••  1 see  that  men  make  rope't  In  such  a scarr e;“ 
vrhleh,  though  some  critics  have  attempted  to  explain,  none  has 
yet  sucreedid  in  making  intelligible.  The  alteration  of  hnpet  for 
rope's  was  proposed  by  Rowe,  who  reads,— 

“ | are  that  men  make  h-ypn  in  such  a fain.” 
e Since  Frenchmen  net  tv  braid,—  J Braid,  in  this  place,  means 
faUt,  tricking,  decetlJiU. 
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ACT  IT.] 


ALL’S  WELL  T1IAT  ENDS  WELL. 


.SCENE  III. — The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  tico  or  three 
Soldiers. 

1 Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother’s 
letter? 

2 Lord.  I have  delivered  it  an  hour  since : 
there  is  something  in’t  that  stings  his  nature,  for, 
on  the  reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another 
man. 

1 Lord.  lie  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a wife,  and  so  sweet 
a lady. 

2 Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  ever- 
lasting displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even 
tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I 
will  tell  you  a thing,  hut  you  shall  let  it  dwell 
darkly  with  you. 

1 Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  *t is  dead, 
and  I am  the  grave  of  it. 

2 Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a young  gentle- 
woman here  in  Florence,  of  a most  chaste  renown, 
and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of 
her  honour : he  hath  given  her  his  monumental 
ring,  and  thinks  himself  made*  in  the  unchaste 
composition. 

1 Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion  ; as  we 
are  ourselves,  wlmt  things  are  we ! 

2 Loud.  Merely  b our  own  traitors.  And  as  in 
the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see 
them  reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their 
abhorred  ends  ;•  so  lie.  that  in  this  action  contrives 
against  his  own  nobility,  iu  his  proper  stream 
overflows  himself. 

1 Lord.  Is  it  not  meant*1  damnable  in  us,  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ? We  shall 
not  then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

2 Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1 Load.  That  approaches  apace : I . would 
gladly  have  him  see  his  company*  anatomized; 
that  no  might  Like  a measure  of  his  own  judg- 
ments, wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  this 
counterfeit. 

2 Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come ; for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

1 Lord.  Iu  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of 
these  wars? 

2 Lord.  I hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1 Lord.  Nay,  I assure  you,  a peace  concluded. 

* And  fhinki  himself  made—]  Made  seems  strangely  inap- 
plicable. We  should,  perhaps,  read,  "/wH." 

b Merely — ] That  Is,  absolutely. 

* To  their  abhorred  ends  ;]  Their  disgraceful  punishments ; and 
not.  as  the  word*  are  usually  explained,  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
IMeir  treachery ; — an  opportunity  not  very  likely  to  occur,  If  they 
were  always  revealing  the  object  they  had  in  hand. 
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[scene  III. 

2 Lord.  Wlint  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ? 
will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

1 Lord.  I perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are 
not  altogether  of  his  council. 

2 Lord.  TiCt  it  be  forbid,  sir  ! so  should  I be  a 
great  deal  of  his  net. 

1 Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since, 
fled  from  his  house : her  pretence  is  a pilgrimage 
to  Saint  .Tuques  1c  grand  ; which  holy  undertaking, 
with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished : 
and,  there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
became  as  a prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a 
groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in 
heaven. 

2 Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

1 Loud.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own 
letters ; which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the 
point  of  her  death  : her  death  itself,  which  could 
not  l>e  her  office  to  say,  is  come,  was  faithfully 
confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  phut*. 

2 Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 

1 Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2 Lord.  I am  heartily  sorry,  that  he’ll  be  glad 
of  this. 

1 Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make 
us  comforts  of  our  losses  1 

2 Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times, 
wc  drown  our  gain  in  tears ! The  great  dignity, 
that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall 
at  home  be  encountered  with  a shame  as  ample. 

1 Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not,  and  our 
crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished 
by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a Servant. 

How  now?  where’s  your  master? 

Skrv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of 
whom  he  hath  taken  a solemn  leave : his  lordship 
will  next  morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath 
offered  him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

2 Lord.  They  shall  Ik*  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

1 Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the 
king’s  tartness.  Here  ’a  his  lordship  now. 

Enter  Bertram. 

How  now,  my  lord,  is’t  not  after  midnight? 

Beb.  I have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 


«*  /#  U no!  meant  damnable— l This  I*  commonly  altered  to 
" most  damnable;  " but  the  context  supports  the  ancient  reading, 
the  sense  of  which  appears  to  be.  *'  Are  vre  not  designedly,  for 
our  own  condemnation,  made  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  pur- 
poses.” 

* HU  company—]  His  companion. 
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ACT  IV.] 

nesses,  a month’s  length  a-pieee,  by  an  abstract  | 
of  success;  I have  conge’d  with  the  duke,  done 
my  adieu  with  liis  nearest,  buried  a wife,  mourned 
for  her,  writ  to  my  lady  mother,  I am  returning ; 
entertained  my  convoy ; ami,  between  these  main 
parcels  of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs ; ' 
the  lost  was  the  greatest,  but  that  I have  not  1 
ended  vet. 

2 IjOIid.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty, 
and  this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires 
haste  of  your  lordship. 

Her.  I mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as 
fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  wc  have 
this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier? 
Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module ; he  has 
deceived  me,  like  a double-meaning  prophesier. 

2 Lori>.  Bring  him  forth:  [Exeunt  Soldiers.] 
he  has  sat  i*  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant 
knave. 

Bkr.  No  matter ; his  heels  have  deserved  it, 
in  usurping  Ins  spurs  so  long.  IIow  docs  he 
carry  himself? 

1 IsORD.  I have  told  your  lordship  already,  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But  to  answer  you  ns  you 
would  be  understood,  he  weeps  like  n wench  that 
hod  shed  her  milk : he  hath  confessed  himself  to 
Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a frinr,  from  the 
time  of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant 
disaster  of  his  setting  i’  the  stocks:  and  what 
think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 

Bf.h.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he? 

2 Lord.  Ilis  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  read  to  his  face:  if  your  lordship  he  in’t,  as  I 
believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to 
hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  with  ParoLLKB. 

Bkr.  A plague  upon  him  ! muffled ! he  cun 
say  nothing  of  me  ; hush  ! hush  ! 

1 Lord.  HoodnmnO) comes! — Portotartarossa. 

1 Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures ; what  will 
you  say  without  ’em  ? 

Par.  I will  confess  what  I know  without  con- 
straint ; if  ye  pinch  me  like  a pasty,  I can  §ny 
no  more. 

1 Sou».  Rosko  chimurcho. 

2 Loud.  BobUbtndo  chicurmurco. 

1 Sold.  You  are  a merciful  general. — Our 
general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I shall  ask  you 
out  of  a note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I hope  to  live. 

1 Sold.  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse 
the  duke  is  strong.  What  say  you  to  that? 


» AH’,  ©o*  to  Lira.]  In  the  old  text  tbe.e  word,  ere  given  to 
Parolies. 

k Bat  I con  him  no  thank,  for ’I,  in  the  nature  he  deliver*  it.] 
No  thank,  to  him  for  truth,  however,  considering  the  purpose  for 
which  he  tell.  it. 

« //  / were  to  live  Ihit  pretent  hour,— ] " If  I were  to  die  this 


[SCENE  III. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  ; but  very  weak  and 
unserviceable : the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  anti  ns  I hope*  to  live. 

1 Sold.  Shall  I set  down  your  answer  so? 

Par.  Do;  I’ll  take  the  sacrament  on’t,  how 
and  which  way  you  will. 

Her.  All ’s  one  to  him.*  What  a past-saving 
slave  is  this ! 

1 Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord ; this  is 
j monsieur  Parol les,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was 
' his  own  phrase.)  that  had  the  whole  theorick  of 
| war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in 
the  ehape  of  his  dagger. 

1 2 Lord.  I will  never  trust  a man  again,  for 

keeping  his  sword  clean  ; nor  believe  be  can  have 
every  thing  in  him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1 Sold.  Well,  that’s  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I said,- — I 
will  say  true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I'll 
speak  truth. 

1 Lord.  He’s  very  near  the  truth  iu  this. 

Bkr.  But  I eon  him  no  thanks  for’t,  in  the 
nature  he  delivers  it.b 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I piny  you,  say. 

1 Sold.  Well,  that's  sot  down. 

Par.  I humbly  thank  you,  sir:  a truth’s  a 
truth,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1 Sold.  Demand  of  him  of  what  strength  they 
are  afoot.  What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir.  if  I were  to  live*  this 
present  hour,  I will  tell  true.  Let  me  see: 
Spurio  a hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many, 
Corambus  so  many,  Jaques  so  many,4  Guiltian, 
Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Grntii,  two  hundred  fifty 
i each : mine  own  company,  Chitopher,  Vaumoml, 

! Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty  each : so  that  the  muster- 
file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  niy  life  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  poll ; half  of  the  which  dare  not 
shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they 
shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Bkr.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

1 Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. 
Demand  of  him  my  condition,*  and  what  credit  I 
have  with  the  duke  ? 

1 Sold.  Well,  that’s  set  down.  You  shall 
demand  of  him , whether  one  cajytain  Dirmain  be 
i the  camp , a Frenchman  ; what  his  reput  a turn  is 
with  the  duke , what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  ex- 
pertness  in  wars  ; or  whether  he  thinks , it  were  not 
possible , with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  cor - 
rupt  him  to  a revolt.  What  say  you  to  this?  what 
do  you  know  of  it? 

present  hour"  serin*  more  genuine  Co  hi*  position.  /.ire,  pot- 
tlbly,  L i mUprint  of  fear*.  He  may  have  meant,  " If  I were 
free  to  rfejxirf  this  very  hour." 

4 S'bailian  *o  ww»»y.  Corambut  to  many,  Jacques  so  many,— ] 
So  manv  mean*.  ■*  many. 

• Up  condition,—]  That  is,  disposition  and  character. 
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Par.  I beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  par- 
ticular of  tlu*  intergatorios.  Demand  them  singly. 

1 Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dunmin  ? 

Par.  I know  him  : he  was  a hotelier's  ’prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  wna  whipped  for  getting 
the  shrieve’s  fool  with  child ; a dumb  innocent, 
that  could  not  say  him  nav. 

[Di'.main  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger, 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands; 
though  I know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls. 

1 Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of 
Florence’s  camp  ? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1 Lord.  Nay,  look  not  ho  upon  me  ; we  shall 
hear  of  your  lordship*  anon. 

1 Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  n 
poor  oflicer  of  mine ; and  writ  to  me  this  other  day, 
to  turn  him  out  of  the  band:  I think,  1 have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket. 

1 Sold.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I do  not  know;  either 
it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a tile,  with  the  duke's 
other  letters,  in  my  tent. 

] Sold.  Here  't  is;  here’s  a paper.  Shall  I 
read  it  to  you  ? 

Par.  I do  not  know',  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1 Lord.  Excellently. 

1 Sold.  J)ian,  The  count  's  a fool,  and  full  of 
gold , — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke’s  letter,  sir  ; that  is 
an  advertisement  to  u proper  maid  in  Florence, 
one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one 
mint  Rousillon,  a foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all 
that,  very  ruttish : I pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1 Sold.  Nay,  I’ll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par,  My  meaning  in’t,  I protest,  was  very 
lionest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid : for  I knew  the 
young  count  to  he  a dangerous  and  lascivious  boy, 
who  is  a whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the 
fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable  both-sides  rogue  ! 

1 Sold.  When  he.  swears  oathst  bid  him  drop 
gold,  and  lake  it; 

A fter  he  scores,  he  never  ]«tys  the  score  : 
half  won,  is  match  well  made  ; match , and  well 
make  it ; 

He  ne'er  pay*  after  debt*,  take  it  before  ; 

And  sag,  a soldier , Dian,  told  thee  this, 


(•)  OW  copy,  Lord . 

* / prrerirr,  tfr , Ay  our  general’*  Awii*,— ] The  old  text  hat 
" vn  >r  general's  look* altered  by  Capell. 

" He  tcill  tteal,  air , an  egg  nut  o/  a dottier  ;]  If  a it  rgg  I*  not 
a misprint,  It  may  have  been  used  metaphnncnlly  lor' a young 
girl;  one  of  the  murderer*  of  Maedufl"*  family  (“  Macbeth," 
Act  IV.  Sc.  2)  c-sll*  the  boy  “epp,"  and  ••  young  fry.*'  So  also 
Costard,  in  •'Love'*  Labour 'a  Lost,"  Act  V.  8c.  1,  term*  Moth 
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[SCENE  III. 

.1 fen  are  to  mell  with , bogs  are  not  to  kiss : 

For  count  of  this,  the  count  '*  afoot,  / hiow  it , 
Who  /tags  before , but  not  when  he  doe * owe  it. 

Thine,  as  he  vowed  to  thee  in  thine  ear , 

Parolles. 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army, 
with  this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2 Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the 
manifold  linguist,  and  the  nrmipotent  soldier. 

Bkr.  I could  endure  anything  before  but  a eat, 
anti  now  lie’s  a cat  to  me. 

1 Sold.  I perceive,  sir,  by  our*  general’s  looks, 
we  shall  lie  fain  to  bang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case ! not  that  I am 
afraid  to  die,  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature : let  me 
live,  sir,  in  a dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  anywhere, 
so  I may  live. 

1 Sold.  We’ll  sec  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely  ; therefore,  once  more  to  this  eaptnin 
Dunmin.  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation 
with  the  duke,  and  to  his  valour.  Wlint  is  his 
honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  cggh out  of  a cloister; 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He 
professes  not  keeping  of  oaths  ; in  bran  king  them 
lie  is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir, 
with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth 
were  a fool : drunkenness  is  bis  beat  virtue,  for 
lie  will  be  swine-drunk,  and  in  bis  sleep  lie  does 
little  barm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  nlsnu  him  ; but 
they  know  bis  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  1 
have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty ; he 
has  everything  that  an  honest  man  should  not  Imvc; 
what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1 Lord.  1 begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Bkr.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ? A 
pox  upon  him ! for  me,  lie  is  more  and  more  a cat. 

1 Sold.  Wlint  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war? 

Par.  ’Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — to  Indie  him,  I will  not, — 
mid  more  of  his  soldiership  I know  not ; except,  in 
thft  country,  he  had  the  honour  to  he  the  officer 
at  a place  there  called  Mile-end,*  to  instruct  for  the 
doubling  of  files : I would  do  the  man  what  honour 
I can,  but  of  this  1 am  not  certain. 

1 Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so  far, 
that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Bkr.  A pox  on  him  ! he's  a cat  still  !4 

1 Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 

'*  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.” 

* Mile-end,—]  See  note  (4).  p.  62H,  Vol.  I. 

d He'*  A cat  still  !J  Bertram  had  before  told  Us  that  a cal  *u 
hi*  particular  aversion,  and  that  Parolles  was  now  a cat  to  him. 
When  the  rogue  becomes  more  scurrilous  in  his  revelations, 
Bertram  say*.  He  is  more  and  more  a cm*;”  and,  finally,  when 
he  trad  “out-villained  villany,*  the  count  impetuously  exclaims, 
“ 1 - ■ he  *»  a cat  siiil ! ” that  is.  a cat  alwipt,  a cat  crcrmorr. 
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not'd  not  to  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to 
revolt. 

Pah.  Sir,  for  a quart  tTecul^)  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ; and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1 Sold.  What’s  his  brother,  the  other  captain 
Dumain  ? 

2 Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 


1 Sold.  What’s  he? 

Par.  EYn  a crow  of  the  same  nest ; not  alto- 
gether so  great  a*  the  tirst  in  goodness,  hut  greater 
n great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  liest 
that  is.  In  a retreat  ho  out-runs  any  lackey ; 
marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1 Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  under- 
take to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS. WELL. 


ACT  IT.) 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horn*,  count 
Rou&illon. 

1 Sold.  I 'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  [Aside,"]  I 'll  no  more  drumming:  a plague 
of  all  drums  ! Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and 
to  beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young 
boy  the  count,  have  I run  into  this  danger.  Yet, 
who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I was 
taken  ? 

1 Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  hut  you  must 
die  : the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitor- 
ously discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and 
mnde  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly 
held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use  ; there- 
fore you  must  die.  Come,  headsman,  off  with  his 
head. 

Par.  O Lord,  sir ; let  me  live,  or  let  me  see 
my  death ! 

1 Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of 

all  your  friends.  [ V nm  uffii ng  h im. 

So,  look  about  you  ; know  you  any  here? 

Bkr.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2 Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1 Ixird.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2 Loud.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafeu?  1 nm  for  France. 

1 Loud.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a copy 
of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the 
count  Kousillon  ? an  1 were  not  a very  coward,  I M 
compel  it  of  you ; but  fore  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  Ac. 

1 Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain  : all  but  your 
scarf,  thot  has  a knot  on ’t  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  bo  crushed  with  a plot  ? 

1 Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a country  where 
hut  women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you 
well,  air ; I am  for  France  too ; we  shall  speak  of 
you  there.  [Exit, 

Par.  Yet  am  I thankful : if  my  heart  were 
great, 

*T would  hurst  at  this.  Captain,  I’ll  be  no  more; 
But  I will  eat  ami  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall : simply  the  thing  I nm 
Shall  muke  me  live.  Who  knows  himself  a brng- 
gnrt 

Let  him  fear  this ; for  it  will  come  to  pass, 


’ » Marseilles .]  UarteiUet,  in  the  old  copy  Morrell  a,  muit  be 
pronounced  a*  a word  or  three  syllable*— l/arre///#.  So*  note  (*>), 
p.  U 7,  Vol.  I. 

b When  saucy  trusting  of  the  coxen’d  thoughts 

Defiles  the  pitchy  night.—  ] 

Hanmer  reads /aitcy;  saury,  however,  is  sometimes  employed  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  prurient,  and  it  may  bear  that 
meaning  here.  But  how  is  the  context  to  be  understood  f 
* Yet,  1 pray  you 

Rut  with  the  word  ;] 

Blacks  tone  proposed  an  ingenious  emendation  of  this  passage 
" Yet.  I /rap  you 
But  with  the  word,” 
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[•C89B  IV. 

That  every  braggart  shall  bo  found  an  ass. 

Rust,  sword  ! cool,  blushes!  and,  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame ! being  fool’d,  by  foolery  thrive ! 
There’s  place,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive. 

I ’ll  after  them.  [Exit, 


SCENE  IV. — Florence.  A Room  in  the. 
Widow*#  House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hkl.  That  you  may  wdl  perceive  I hove  not 
wrong’d  you, 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Slutll  be  my  surety ; ’fore  whose  throne  ’t  is 
needful, 

Ere  I can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 

Time  was,  I did  hint  a desired  office, 

Dear  almost  us  his  life  ; which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer,  tlmtiks : I duly  am  inform’d. 

Ilia  grace  is  at  Marseilles  ;*  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.  You  must  know, 

I am  sup|H>scd  dead : the  army  breaking. 

My  husband  hies  him  home ; where,  heaven  aiding, 
Avid  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 

We’ll  be,  before  our  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a sonant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hkl.  Nor  you,*  mistress. 

Ever  a friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love ; doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter’s  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  lie  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a husband.  But  O strange  men  ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen’d  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night, b so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away  : 

But  more  of  this  hereafter.  You,  Diana, 

Under  my  jHior  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hkl.  Yet,  I pray  you  * 

(•)  Old  text,  pour. 

**  I only  frighten  you  by  mentioning  the  word  tufer:  for  a short 
time  will  bring  on  the  tcuon  of  happiness  and  delight.” 

With  tuuch  diffidence  we  venture  to  suggc*t  that  Ytl  appa- 
rently »tand»  for  .Voir;  and  that  we  should  read, — 

" Yet,  I pop  you 
But  with  the  word,  &c. 

Now  I can  only  compensate  your  kindness  by  the  word  of 
promise  ; but  the  time  approaches  when  all  that  you  undergo  for 
my  take  shall  be  substantially  requited. 
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ACT  IT.] 

But  with  the  word ; the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.  We  must  away  ; 

Our  waggon  is  prepar’d,  and  time  revives*  us: 
All's  i cell  that  ends  toell  still:  the  fine’s  the 
crown  ;b 

Whatc’cr  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Ronsillon.  A Room  in  the 
Countess’*  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafku,  and  Clown. 

Lap.  No,no,no,vour  son  was  misled  with  a snipt- 
tntfata  fellow  there,  w hose  villaiuoua  saffron  * would 
have  made  nil  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a 
nation  in  his  colour;  your  daughter-in-law  had 
l»een  alive  at  this  hour,  and  your  son  here  at  home, 
more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  thnt  red-tniled 
humble-bee  1 speak  of. 

Count.  I would  1 had  not  known  him ! it  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating  : if  she  hod 
partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest 
groans  of  a mother,  I could  not  have  owed  her  a 
more  rooted  love. 

Lap.  ’Twas  a good  lady,  ’twos  a good  lady: 
we  may  pick  n thousand  salads,  era  we  light  on 
such  another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram 
of  the  salad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Lap.  They  are  not  snlad-herlis/  you  knave ; 
they  arc  nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir,  I 
have  not  much  skill  in  grass.* 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,  a knave 
or  n fool  ? 

Clo.  A fool,  sir,  at  a woman’s  service,  and  a 
knave  at  a man’s. 

Imp.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  I would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  service. 

Lap.  So  you  were  a knave  at  his  service, 
indeed. 

Clo.  And  I would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

(•)  Old  text,  greet. 

a Tim*  revive*  m;l  Jotm.on  »uggnted  Incite* ; Warburton, 
rrr.rt  u«-an  old  word  »iirnifyln*  challenge*,  borrowed  from  the 
card  tible;  and  Mr.  Coll»er‘*  MS.  annotator  hat  rerite*.  Of 
the**  pro  poult,  Warburton'*  it  by  far  the  moil  plautible.  ftr- 
err r.  w,  however,  in  the  •cnt«  of  rrproacktr  **,  woe**  **,  may  be 
right.  See  Middleton’*  “ Michaelmas  Tenn,"  Act  11.  Sc.  I 
“Thou  rrriretl  ua,  rascal ! ” 

»<  The  fine’s  Ike  ero trn  ;)  The  end**  the  crown  PinU  coronat 

•put. 

* Wkote  villalnoua  laffron  — ] Thi*  eiltainon*  rafron.  the  com- 


[SCEXE  V. 

Lap.  I will  subscribe  for  thee ; thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Lap.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  AYhy,  sir,  if  I cannot  serve  you,  I can 
serve  as  great  a prince  as  you  are. 

Lap.  Who’s  that?  a Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  Bir,  he  has  an  English  name,*  but 
his  phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Lap.  What  prince  i»  that? 

Clo.  The  block  prince,  sir;  alias , the  prince  of 
darkness  ; alias,  the  devil. 

Lap.  Hold  thee,  there’s  my  purse ; I give  thee 
net  this  to  suggest*  thee  from  thy  master  thou 
tnlkcst  of ; serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I am  a woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always 
loved  a great  fire ; and  the  master  I s|K*ak  of, 
ever  keeps  a good  lira.  But,  sure/  he  is  the 
prince  of  the  world  ; let  his  nobility  remain  in  his 
court.  I am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate, 
which  I take  to  1m*  tin)  little  fur  pomp  to  enter : 
some,  that  humble  themselves,  may ; hut  the 
many  will  he  too  chill  and  tender  ; and  they’ll  Ik* 
for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate, 
and  the  great  tire. 

Lap.  Go  thy  ways,  I begin  to  he  a- weary  of 
thee ; and  I tell  thee  so  before,  because  I would 
not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ; let  my 
horses  Ik;  well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I put  any  tricks  upon  ’em,  sir,  they 
shall  lx*  jades’  tricks  ; which  are  their  own  right 
by  the  law’  of  nature. 

Lap.  A shrewd  knave,  and  nn  unhappy.* 

Count.  So  lie  is.  My  lord,  that’s  gone,  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him ; by  his  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  n patent  for 
his  aaucinesM,  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  hut 
runs  where  he  will. 

Lap.  I like  him  well;  ’tis  not  amiss:  and  I 
was  about  to  tell  you.  .Since  I heard  of  the  good 
lady’s  death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon 
his  return  home,  I moved  the  king  my  master,  to 
speak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter  ; which,  in 
the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a 
self-gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose : his 
highness  hath  promised  me  to  do  it;  and,  to  stop 
up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your 
son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  docs  your 
ladyship  like  it  ? 

(■)  First  folio,  mai nr. 

m-ntator*  iuppoac,  mint  be  a reference  to  the  fanta*tic  fa.hlon 
of  vtltreninR  and  colouring  the  rult*  and  hand*  with  get  loir  ttnrek. 
The  alluvion,  we  imagine,  i*  rather  to  that  eun.tant  >ub)ect  of 
obloquv  among  the  old  writer*. — “the  diaaembling  colour"  of 
the  arrh-deccirer  Juda*'  hair. 

<1  Tkfi  art  mat  *alad  herb*.  - ] The  old  text  haa  “ herb*"  onl.*  : 
Rowe  interted  “*aiad.”  which  the  context  appear*  to  require, 
c To  suggest  thee-  ] That  Is.  to  reduce  thoc,  to  tempt  thee, 
f Bnl,  mre, — ) Some  commentator*  would  read,  timer. 

K Unhappy.]  Waggith,  mitekieeon*. 
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ALL’S  WKLL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 


[SC EXE  V. 


ACT  IV.] 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and 
I wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  IIih  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles, 
of  ns  ahlo  body  as  when  lie  numbered  thirty : ho 
will  be  hero  to-morrow,  or  I am  deceived  by  him 
that  in  such  intelligence  hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I hope  I shall  see 
him  ere  I die.  I have  letters,  that  my  son  will 
be  here  to-night : T shall  beseech  your  lordship, 
to  remain  with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Mudum,  I was  thinking,  with  what  man- 
ners I might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  hut  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I have  made  a bold  charter, 
but,  I thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 


l!e -enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O madam,  yonder’s  my  lord  your  son 
with  a patch  of  velvet  on’s  fact1 ; whether  there 
be  a scar  under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows,  hut 
*tia  a goodly  patch  of  velvet ; his  left  cheek  is  a 
check  of  two  pile  and  a half,  but  his  right  check 
is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  A &car  nobly  got,  or  a noble  scar,  is  a 
good  livery  of  honour  ; so,  belike,  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  ia  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf.  Ixit  us  go  see  your  son,  I pray  you  ; I 
long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  ’Faith,  there’s  a dozen  of  ’em,  with  deli- 
cate fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which 
how  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  \Kxeunt. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Marseilles.  A Street. 


Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  tioo 
Attendants. 

Hkl.  But  this  exceeding  postings  day  and 
night. 

Must  wear  your  spirits  low* : we  cannot  help  it; 
llut,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  os 
one, 

To  wear  your  gentle  limhs  in  my  affairs, 

Be  I* ild,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 

As  nothing  can  unroot  you.  In  happy  time; 

Enter  a Gentlcmon.O) 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty’s  ear, 

If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 


Gp.nt.  And  you. 

IIkl.  Sir,  1 have  seen  you  in  the  court  of 
France. 

Gp.nt.  I have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hkl.  I do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  shurp  occasions, 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What's  your  will  ? 

Hkl.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king, 

Ajid  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have, 

To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gknt.  The  king's  not  here. 
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Hkl.  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gknt.  Not,  indeed : 

He  lienee  remov’d  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Win.  Ijord,  how  we  lose  our  pains  ! 

IIkl.  All  '*  trtll  that  ends  writ , yet ; 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit. — 
I do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gknt.  Marry,  as  I take  it,  to  Kousillon  ; 
Whither  I am  going. 

I£kl.  I do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  set*  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  pQpcr  to  his  gracious  hand  ; 

Which,  I presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 

But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 

1 will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  Mill  make  us  means. 

Gknt.  This  I’ll  do  for  you. 

Hkl.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well 
thank’d, 

Whate’er  falls  more.  We  must  to  horse  again  ; — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [ Exeunt . 
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SCENE  II. — Kousillon.  The  inner  Court  of 
the  Countess’s  Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Paroli.bs. 

Pah.  Good  monsieur  I^ivntch,  give  my  lord 
I«afcu  this  letter:  1 have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better 
known  to  you,  when  1 have  held  familiarity  with 
fresher  clothes ; but  I am  now,  sir,  muddied  in 
fortune's  mood,*  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her 
strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune’s  displeasure  is  but  slut- 
tish, if  it  smell  so  strong  as  thou  speakeat  of : I 
will  henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune’s  buttering. 
Pr’ythce,  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir ; 
I spoke  but  by  a metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I 
will  stop  my  nose ; or  against  any  man’s  meta- 
phor. Pr’ythee,  get  thee  further. 


* Jlmltlird  m fortune*  mood, — ] Warburton  read  4,  moo/,  and  we 
have  an  imprcsiion  that  moat  wan  the  author’*  word. 
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act  v.]  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.  [scene  nr. 


Par.  ’Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  mo  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh  ! pr’ythee  stand  away ; a paper  from 
fortune’s  close-stool  to  give  to  a nobleman  ! Look, 
here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Laff.u, 

Here  is  a pur  of  fortune’s,  Bir,  or  of  fortune's 
rat,  (hut  not  a musk -cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the 
unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  ns  he 
says,  is  muddied  withal : pray  you,  sir,  use  the 
carp  as  you  may,  for  he  looks  like  a poor,  de- 
cayed, ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.  I do 
pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave 
him  to  your  lordship.  [Exit  Clown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I am  a man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Lap.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?  ’tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should 
scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a good  lady,  and  would 
not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her?*  There’s 
a quart  d'ecu  for  you  : let  the  justices  make  you  ! 
and  fortune  friends  ; I am  for  other  business. 

pAn.  I beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one  1 
single  word. 

Lap.  You  beg  a single  penny  more : come, 
you  shall  ha’t ; save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Lap.  You  beg  more  than  word,h  then. — Cox’  my 
passion ! give  me  your  band.  How  does  your  drum? 

Par.  O my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Lap.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ? and  I was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in 
some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Lap.  Out  upon  thee,  knave ! dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee 
out.  [ Trump  ft  sound.']  The  king’s  coining,  I 
know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah,  inquire  further  after 
me ; I hod  talk  of  you  last  night ; though  you  are 
a fool  and  a knave,  you  shall  eat ; go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I praise  God  for  you.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  III. — The  tame.  A Room  in  the 
Countess’*  Palace . 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino,  Countess,  Laff.u,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards,  d'c. 

Kino.  We  lost  a jewel  of  her ; and  our  esteem® 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it:  but  your  son, 

* V mder  her ? { Th**  word  her,  omitted  in  the  fir»t,  li  supplied 
by  the  second  folio.  I Alt. 

* You  be*  more  than  word,  then. — ] Because  Parol  In  [■ 
plural,  and  alien  ibaa  uordt. 
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As  mad  in  folly,  lack’d  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  Tis  past,  my  liege  : 

And  I beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i' the  blade4  of  youth  ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason’s  force, 
O’erhenrs  it,  and  burns  on. 

Kino.  My  honour’d  lady, 

I have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all  ; 

Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
Anti  watch’d  the  time  to  shoot. 

Lap.  This  I must  say, 

But  first  I beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note ; but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all : he  lost  a wife, 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  surrey 
Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scorn’d  to  serve, 
Humbly  call’d  mistress. 

Kino.  Praising  what  is  lost. 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear.  Well,  call  him 
hither : 

Wc  arc  reconcil’d,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition.® — I^ct  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ; 

The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 

And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 

The  incensing  relics  of  it : let  him  approach, 

A stranger,  no  offender ; and  inform  him, 

So  ’tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent,  I shall,  my  liege, 

[ Exit  Gentleman. 
Kino.  Wlrnt  says  be  to  your  daughter  ? have 
you  spoke? 

Lap.  All  that  ho  is  hath  reference  to  your 
highness. 

Kino.  Then  shall  we  have  a match.  I have 
letters  sent  me, 

That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Lap.  He  looks  well  on’t. 

Kino.  I am  not  a day  of  season, 

For  thou  may’st  see  a sun-shine  and  a hail 
In  me  at  once  : but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way  ; so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-ropented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

Kino.  All  is  whole  ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 

I Ait’s  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top, 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick 'st  decrees 

r And  »«r  esteem—  ] The  sum  of  what  we  holt!  eatimahle. 

*1  Lone  t'  Ike  blade  of  pot ilk  ;)  Theobald  and  Mr.  Collici's  anno- 
tator, read  **  Maze  of  touih." 

• Repetition.—  ] Thai  U,  recrimination. 
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ALI/S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL, 


[scene  in. 


ACT  Y.] 

The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ore  we  can  effect  them.  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Bf.r.  Admiringly,  my  liege  : at  first 
I stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a herald  of  my  tongue : 

Whc  ■re  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp’d  the  line  of  every  other  favour; 
Scorn’d  a fair  colour,  or  express’d  it  stol’n  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions, 

To  a most  hideous  object : thence  it  came,  [self, 
That,  she,  whom  all  men  prais’d,  and  whom  my- 
Since  1 have  lost,  have  lov’d,  was  in  mine  eve 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus’d ; 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  tho  great  compt:  but  love  that  comes  too 
late, 

Like  a remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 

To  the  great  sender  turns  a sour  offence, 

Crying,  That ’s  good  that’s  gone.  Our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  wo  have, 

Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 

Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what’s  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon, 
lie  this  sweet  Helen’s  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  ore  had,  and  here  we’ll  stay 
To  see  our  widower’s  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O dear 
heaven,  bless ! 

Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me  O nature  cesse  !*  [name 
Lap.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house’s 
Must  he  digested,  give  a favour  from  you, 

To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 

That  she  may  quickly  come.  By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that's  on’t,  Helen,  that’s  dead, 
Was  a sweet  creature ; such  a ring  as  this, 

The  lost  that  e’er  I took  her  leave  at  court,** 

I saw  upon  her  finger. 

Bek.  Hers  it  was  not. 

Kino.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ; for  name 
eye, 

While  I was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten’d  to ’t. 

This  ring  was  mine ; and,  when  I gave  it  Helen, 
I bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Nccessiticd  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
1 would  relieve  her.  Had  you  that  craft,  to  ’reave 
her 


» Which  better  than  the  firet.  Ac.]  The*e  two  line*  'orm part 
of  the  King's  speech  in  the  original.  Theobald  made  the  , recent 
arrangement. 

* The  taut  that  e’er  I took  her  leave  at  court, — ] Which  means, 
The  last  time  that  ever  I took  leave  of  heT  at  court. 

• Ingag'd:]  Jngayed  inhere  u*ed  to  imply  nnen^ayed,  or dit- 
enyigrd,  a»  the  old  writer!  employ  inhabited  to  expre«»  *mit- 
habiled. 
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Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Bkr.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe’er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 

The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I have  seen  her  wear  it ; and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life’s  rate. 

Lap.  I am  sure,  I saw  her  wenr  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv’d,  my  lord,  she  never  saw 
it. 

In  Florence  was  it  from  a casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp’d  in  a paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
( >f  her  that  threw  it  : noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I stood  ingag’d  :c  but  when  I had  subscrib’d 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform’d  her  fully, 

I could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  cens'd, 

In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

Kino.  Plutus*  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature’s  mystery  more  science. 

Than  I have  in  this  ring : ’t  was  mine,  ’t  was 
Helen’s, 

Whoever  gave  it  you  : then,  if  you  know 
Thnt  you  arc  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  ’twas  hors,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.  She  call’d  the  saints  to 
surety, 

That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  lied, 

( Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

Kino.  Thou  speak’st  it  falsely,  as  I love  mine 
honour : 

And  mak’st  conjectural  + fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I would  fain  shut  out.  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — ’twill  not  prove  so  ; — 
And  yet  I know  not : — thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead  ; which  nothing,  but  to  closo 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 

More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away.— 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe’er  the  matter  fall, 

Shall  tax£  my  fears  of  little  vanity,- 

Having  vainlyfear’d  too  little. — Away  with  him; — 

We’ll  sift  this  matter  further. 

Bkr.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  wns  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was. 

[ Exit  Bertram,  guarded. 


{*)  Old  text,  Plaint.  (f)  Pint  folio,  rrmii eclural. 

(J)  Pint  folio,  laze, 

«•  Shell  t*x  my  feart  of  little  vanity, — 1 “The  proo/i  which  / 
hate  already  had  an  iufBcient  to  «how  that  my  fears  were  not 
vain  and  irrational.  1 have  rather  been  hitherto  more  e«»jr  than  I 
ought,  and  have  unreasonably  had  too  lit  I It  fear." — Johkson. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  III- 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Enter  a Gentleman. 

Kino.  I am  wrapp’d  in  dismal  thinkings. 
Gent.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I have  been  to  * blame,  or  no,  I know  not ; 
Here’s  a petition  from  a Florentine, 

Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  como  short 
To  tender  it  herself.  I undertook  it. 

Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I know, 

Is  here  attending : her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  me, 

In  a sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

Kino.  [Reads.]  Upon  hi s many  protestations 
to  marry  me,  when  his  wife  teas  dead , I blush  to 
say  it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a 
widower ; his  votes  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my 
honour's  jtaid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence, 
taking  no  leave , and  J follow  him  to  his  country 
for  justice.  Grant  it  me , O king , in  you  it  best 
lies  ; otherwise  a seducer  flourishes , and  a poor 
maid  is  undone.  Diana  Capulet. 

Lap.  I will  buy  me  a son-in-law  in  a fair,  and 
toll ; for  this.  I’ll  none  of  him.  [Lnfeu, 

Kino.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee. 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery.  — Seek  these 
suitors : — 

Go,  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[ Exeunt  Gentleman,  and  some  Attendants. 

T am  airard.  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 

Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doom  ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

Kino.  I wonder,  sir,  since  b wives  arc  monsters 
to  you, 

And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  with  Widow  and  Diana.* 
What  woman  *s  that  ? 

Dia.  I am,  my  lord,  a wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet ; 

My  snit,  as  I do  understand,  you  know, 

And  therefore  know  how  far  I may  bo  pitied. 

Wn>.  I am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and 
honour 

Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  wo  bring, 

And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

Kino.  Come  hither,  count ; do  you  know  these 
women  ? 


» mother  1 kart  been  lo  blame . — ] The  original  ha*  “ too 
blame."  and  the  umt  reading  occur*  »o  frequently  In  the  early 
editions  of  these  plays,  as  to  raise  a doubt  whether  '*  too  blame,1* 
was  not  an  expression  of  the  time.  In  “Henry  IV."  First  Part, 
Act  III.  Seene  I,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  have " You  are  foo 
vitfmt  blame." 
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Ber.  My  lord,  I neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  1 know  them.  I)o  they  charge  me 
further  ? [wife  ? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 

Ber.  She  ’a  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 

You  give  away  heaven’s  vows,  and  those  arc  mine; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 

For  1 by  vow  am  so  embodied  vours. 

That  she,  which  marries  you,  must  marry  me, 
Either  both  or  none. 

Laf.  Your  reputation  [To  Bertram.]  comes 
too  short  for  my  daughter,  you  arc  no  husband  for 
her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a fond  and  desperate 
creature,  [highness 

Whom  sometime  I have  laugh’d  with : let  your 
La}*  a more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 

Than  for  to  think  that  I would  sink  it  here. 

Kino.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill 
to  friend,  ( honour, 

! Till  your  deeds  gain  them : fairer  prove  your 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies  ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  docs  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

Kino.  What  say’st  thou  to  her? 

Ber.  She’s  impudent,  my  lord, 

And  was  a common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord;  if  I were  so. 
Tie  might  have  bought  me  at  a common  price ; 

Do  not  believe  him  : O,  behold  this  ring, 

Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity, 

Did  lock  a parallel  ; yet,  for  all  that, 
lie  gave  it  to  a commoner  o’  the  camp, 

If  I be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and  ’tia  it ; 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Confcrr’d  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 

Hath  it  been  ow’d  and  worn.  This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring’s  a thousand  proofs. 

Kino.  Methought,  you  said, 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  had  an  instrument;  his  name’s  Parollcs. 

Lap.  I saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  he. 

Kino.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  Attendants. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

ITe’s  quoted  for  a most  perfidious  slave, 

With  all  the  spots  o’  the  world  tax’d  and  debosh’d ; 
Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a truth. 


b I mender,  ilr,  ilnre  n'm,  Ac.]  The  old  trxt  1*.  " I wonder 
tlr,  eir,  wire*,"  Ac.  The  correction  1*  due  to  Tyrwhltt. 

• Re-enter.  Ac.]  In  the  ancient  *tage  direction,  “ Enter  Widete, 
Dia**,  and  Parol  let." 
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ACT  V.] 


ALL ’8  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


[0CK9S  UI. 


Am  I or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  Ml  utter, 

That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Her.  I think,  she  has:  certain  it  is,  I lik’d  her, 
And  boarded  her  i’  the  wanton  way  of  youth  : 

She  knew  her  distance,  nnd  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 

As  all  impedimenta  in  fancy’s  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy;  and,  in  fine, 

Her  infinite  cunning*  with  her  modem  grace. 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  ; she  got  the  ring. 

And  I had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  turn’d  off  a first  so  noble  wife, 

May  justly  diet  me.  I pray  you  yet, 

(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I will  lose  a husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I will  return  it  home, 

And  give  me  mine  Again. 

Bkb.  I have  it  not. 

Kino.  What  ring  was  yours,  1 pray  you  ? 

I)ia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger.  [of  late. 

Kino.  Know  you  this  ring?  this  ring  was  his 
Dia.  And  this  was  it  I gave  him,  being  a-bed. 
Kino.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it 
him 

Out  of  a easement. 

Dia.  I have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolee*. 

Her.  My  lord,  I do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 
Kino.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts 
you. 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Kino.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but,  tell  me  true,  I 
charge  you, 

Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding.  I’ll  keep  off.) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman  ; tricks  he  hath  had 
in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

Kino.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose : did  he  love 
this  woman  ? 

Par.  ’Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ; but  how  ! 
Kino.  How,  I pray  you?  [a  womnn. 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a gentleman  loves 
Kino.  How  is  that? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 
Kino.  As  thou  art  a knave,  and  no  knave:  — 
what  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  ? 

• Her  infinite  cunning  *rith  her  modern  grace,— 1 The  old  copy 
■ cad),  Her  imnite  camming,"  tic.  'I  he  extremely  happy  emenda- 
tion in  the  text  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Sidney 
Walker,  and  ha*  *ince  been  found  among  the  anuotallona  of  Mr. 
Collier's  " Old  Corrector.” 
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Par.  I am  a poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty’s 
command. 

Imp.  He’s  a good  drum,  my  lord,  hut  a naughty 
orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage? 

Par.  'Faith.  I know  more  than  I’ll  speak. 

Kino.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know’st? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty  ; I did  go 
between  them,  as  1 said  ; blit  more  thnn  that,  he 
loved  her — for,  indeed,  ho  wns  mad  for  her,  and 
talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  nnd 
I know  not  what : yet  I was  in  that  credit  with 
them  at  that  time,  that  1 knew  of  their  going  to 
hod,  and  of  other  motions,  as.  promising  her 
marriage,  and  things  that  would  derive  me  ill-will 
to  speak  of,  therefore  I will  not  speak  what  I know. 

Kino.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless 
thou  canst  say  they  ore  married.  But  thou  art 
too  fine"  in  thy  evidence ; thereforo  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  mv  good  lord. 

Kino.  Where  did  you  buy  it?  or  who  gave  it 
JO“? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I did  not  buy  it. 

Kino.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

Kino.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia.  I found  it  not. 

Kino.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these 
ways, 

How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I never  gave  it  him. 

Lap.  Tliis  woman ’s  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ; 
she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

Kino.  This  ring  was  mine,  I gave  it  his  first 
wife.  [know. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I 

Kino.  Take  her  away,  I do  not  like  her  now  ; 
To  prison  with  her,  and  away  with  him. — 

Unless  thou  tell’st  me  where  thou  hndst  this  ring, 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I ’ll  never  tell  you. 

Kino.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I’ll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

Kino.  I think  thee  now  some  common  customer.® 

Dia.  By  .Tovo,  if  ever  I knew  man,  ’t  was  you. 

Kino.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this 
while  ? 

Dia.  Because  lie’s  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty; 
He  knows  I am  no  maid,  and  he’ll  swear  to’t: 

I Ml  swear,  I am  a maid,  and  he  knows  not. 

Great  king,  I am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life; 

I am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Lafku. 

b Too  fine  In  thy  ertdence;]  Trap  fine,  too  full  of  /nciic. 

* Customer.)  Ciutomer  wa*  a t«nu  applied  to  a Ioo*e  woman. 
Thus,  in  •*  Othello/'  Act  IV.  Sc.  I 

" I marry  her  1 what ! a emfomer” 
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ACT  ▼.] 

King.  She  docs  abuse  our  ears  ; to  prison  with 
her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal 
sir ; [Exit  Widow. 

The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  sent  for, 

And  he  shall  surety  me.  But  for  this  lord, 

Who  hath  abus’d  me,  os  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  ho  never  harm’d  me,  hero  I quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd ; 

And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wifo  with  child  : 

Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick ; 
So  there’s  my  riddle,  One  that’s  dead  is  quick, 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes? 

1s  t real,  that  I sec? 

Hf.l.  Xo,  my  good  lord ; 

’Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a wife  you  see. 

The  name  and  not  the  thing. 

Bf.r.  Both,  both  ; O,  pardon  ! 

Hkl.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I was  like  this 
maid, 

I found  you  wondrous  kind.  There  is  your  ring, 
And,  look  you,  here’s  your  letter  ; this  it  says, 
When  from  my  finger  you  can  yd  this  ring, 

And  are • by  me  with  child , Ac. — This  is  done  : 
Will  3011  be  mine,  now  you  arc  doubly  won  ? 

(*)  Fliit  folio.  1*. 


[scene  III. 

Beb.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know 
this  clearly, 

I ’ll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hkl.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  ! — 

O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I see  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I shall  weep 
anon : — 

Good  Tom  Drum,  [To  Pauolles.]  lend  me  a 
handkerchief : so,  I thank  thee ; wait  on  me 
home,  1 ’ll  moke  sport  with  thee.  Let  thy  cour- 
tesies alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones.  [know, 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow : — 

If  thou  bc’st  yet  n fresh  uncropped  flower, 

[To  Diana. 

Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I’ll  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid, 

Thou  kept’st  a wife  herself,  thyself  a maid. — 

Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 

, Resolvedly,  more  leisure  shall  express  : 

All  yet  seems  well,  and,  if  it  end  so  meet, 

1 The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[ Flourish . 

(Advancing.) 

The  Icing's  a beggar , now  the  play  is  done  : 

All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  icon, 

That  you  express  content  ; which  ue  will  pay, 
With  strife  to  please  you , day  exceeding  day  : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts , 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Exeunt. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I. — To  whom  I am  note  in  mini.]  The  heir* 
of  great  fortunes,  from  the  feudal  ago*  down  to  a*  late  an 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  {«arts  of  Franco,  under  the  wardship  of  the 
sovereign. 

(2)  Scene  III. — CVors.)  “The  practice  of  retain- 
ing fouLi,"  iXutce  observes,  “can  lw  traced  in  very 
remote  times  throughout  almost  idl  civilized  and  even 
among  sumo  barbarous  nations.  With  re»|K>ct  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  custom  in  our  own  country,  them 
is  reason  to  kup|kmo  that  it  existed  even  during  the 
period  of  our  Saxon  history ; but  wo  are  quite  certain 
«f  the  fact  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

* # * The  accounts  of  the  household  expenses  of  our 
sovereigns  contain  many  {KivmenU  and  rowan I*  to  fools 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  motives  for  which  do  not 
nppoar,  but  might  {icrhai*  have  been  sumo  witty  speech 
or  comic  action  that  had  pleased  the  donors.  Home  of 
these  payments  are  annual  gifts  at  Christmas,  Dr.  Fuller, 
speaking  of  the  court  jester,  whom,  he  lays,  some  count  , 
a noceeoary  evil,  remark  <,  in  his  usual  quaint  manner,  ‘ 
that  it  is  an  office  which  nono  but  be  tliat  hath  wit  ciui 
perform,  and  none  but  he  that  wants  it  will  perform.  * * * 

“ The  sort  of  entertainment  that  fools  were  expected  to 
afford,  may  bo  collected,  in  grout  variety,  from  our  old 
plays,  and  particularly  from  thoso  of  Hhaki|>eare ; but 
porhiq*i  no  Itottei  idea  can  l*e  fomiod  iff  their  general 
mode  of  conduct  than  from  the  following  passage  in  a 
singular  tract  by  Lodge,  entitled  Wi($  Miserie,  1599, 
4to: — * Immoderate  and  disonlinate  joy  became  incor- 
porate in  the  bodio  of  a i caster;  this  fellow  in  {tenon 
is  comely,  in  ap|*trell  oourtly,  but  in  behaviour  a very  ajw, 
and  no  man ; bis  studio  is  to  coinc  bitter  j easts,  or  to 
show  antique  motions,  or  to  sing  baudie  sonnets  and 
lialladn : give  him  a little  wine  in  his  houd,  he  is  con- 
tinually flearing  and  making  of  mouthos : ho  laughs  in- 
temperate!)* at  overy  little  occasion,  and  dances  about  the 
house,  loa|*s  over  tables,  out-skil*  mens  heads,  trij*  up 
his  companions  hoelcs,  bums  nci  with  a candlo,  and  hath 
all  the  feats  of  a lord  of  misrule  in  the  countrio  : feed  him 
in  his  humor,  you  shall  have  his  heart,  in  meere  kindness 
ho  will  hug  you  in  his  armes,  kisso  you  on  the  cheeke,  and 
rapping  out  on  horrible  oth,  eric  Gods  soulo  Turn,  I love 
you,  you  know  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my  chandler  for 
n pi|ic  of  talmcco.  there  live*  not  n man  in  this  world  that 
I more  honor.  In  these  ceremonies  you  shall  know  his 
courting,  and  it  is  a s|iecia]l  mark  of  him  at  the  table,  ho 
sits  and  makes  fimea ; keep  not  this  fellow  company,  for 
in  jugling  with  him,  your  wardropM  shall  be  wasted,  your 
credit*  crack t.  your  crown cs  consumed,  and  time  (tho 
most  precious  riches  of  the  world)  utterly  lost.  This  is 
tho  picture  of  a real  hireling  or  artificial  fool.”  Th* 
reader  deairous  of  further  information  on  tho  duties  of 
the  domestic  jester  will  find  them  pleasantly  illustrated  in 
n curious  and  valuable  tract,  called  Armin’s  “ Nest  of 
Ninnies, " 1608 ; of  which  a reprint  has  l»een  made,  from 
tho  only  kuown  copy,  for  the  Shaketqieurc  Society. 

(3)  Scene  III. — A prophet  I,  mufiiM.]  “It  is  a suppo* 
sition,  which  has  run  through  nil  ages  and  people,  that 
natural  fools  liav’o  something  in  them  of  divinity ; on 
which  account  thoy  were  esteemed  sacred.  TraveUers  tell 
\is  in  what  esteem  the  Turks  now  hold  them  ; nor  had 
thoy  1ms  honour  isiid  them  heretofore  in  Franco,  os 
hpjiears  from  the  old  word  Id  act,  for  a natural  fool.” — 
Wabbcbton. 
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(4)  SCENE  III. — One  good  troman  in  ten , madam  ; 
which  it  a purifying  o’  the  tong.]  As  Warburton  suggested, 
it  is  probable  the  second  stamen  of  the  old  ballad/ which 
related  to  tho  ton  remaining  sons  of  Friani,  ran  : — 

“ If  one  be  bad  amongst  nine  good. 

There's  but  one  bad  in  ten." 

Tho  Countess  objects,  therefore,  that  in  singing — “ One 
good  in  ton,"  tho  Clown  corrupts  tho  song ; whereupon  ho 
rejoins  that  inasmuch  as  the  text  says  nothing  whatever 
about  goo d women,  his  emendation  of  " One  good  woman 
in  ten 1 in  reality  renders  it  more  complimentary. 

(6)  SCENE  III. — Though  honesty  be  ho  puritan,  Ac.  Ac.  J 
A correspondent  in  Knight’s  “ l*ictorial  BhakajHire  ’ 
remarks : “ This  |>as*ago  refers  to  tho  sour  objection  of 
tho  puritans  to  tho  use  of  tho  surplico  in  divine  service, 
for  which  they  wished  to  substitute  tho  black  Genova 
gown.  At  this  time  tlte  controversy  with  the  puritans 
raged  violently.  Hooker's  fifth  book  of  ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’  which,  in  the  29th  Chapter,  discusses  this  matter 
at  length,  was  published  in  1597.  But  the  question  itself 
is  much  older — as  old  us  the  Reformation,  when  it  was 
j agitated  lietweon  the  British  and  continental  reformers. 

I During  tho  reign  of  Mar)*  it  troubled  Frankfort,  and  on 
, the  accession  of  Elisabeth  it  was  brought  Iwick  to  England, 
under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Grin  dal.  whose  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  during  his  exile  in  Mary's  reign,  had 
disposed  him  to  Genevan  theology.  The  dispute  about 
ecclesiastical  vestment*  may  seem  a trifle,  but  it  was  at 
this  period  node  tho  ground  upon  which  to  try  tho  first 
j principles  of  Church  authority  : a point  in  itself  unim- 
portant becomes  vital  when  so  large  a question  is  mode  to 
| turn  upon  it.  Hence  its  prominency  in  the  controversial 
writings  of  Hhaks)>cru's  time ; and  few  among  his 
audience  would  lie  likely  to  miss  an  allusion  to  a subject 
fiercely  debated  at  Paul’s  Cross  ami  elsewhere." 

(6)  Scene  III. — 

My  father  left  w<  some  prescriptions 

Of  rare  anti  prodd  effect*.  ] 

Tho  text  exhibits  a very  early  and  curious  instance  of  the 
use  of  tho  word  “ Prescription  ” as  a medical  formula  for 
which  it  was  not  generally  current  until  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Previously  to  that  time,  tho  ordinary 
expression  was  “ Recipe;”  but  in  1599 Bishop  Hallomplovs 
both  words  in  connexion,  showing  that  they  were  to  bo 
regarded  as  synonymous : — 

*•  And  irtvs  a do*e  for  everle  dlsean1* 

In  Prescript*  long,  ami  tndicit  llecipe«  '* 

SmUtet,  IV.  II.  3. 

Drydcn  does  tho  same  also,  in  his  Thirteenth  Epistle,  in 
which  ho  likewise  dlludos  to  the  custom  of  preserving  such 
{«!  era, — 

•'  From  file*  a random  Recipe  they  rake. 

And  many  deaths  of  one  Prescription  make.” 

In  this  manner  tho  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  appears  to  have 
made  it  his  practice  to  preserve  methodically  all  tho  recipes 
which  hail  liecn  written  for  himself  in  any  sickness  ; one  of 
his  Occasional  Reflections  lieing  on  “his  reviewing  and 
tacking  together  the  several  bills  filed  in  the  apothocary's 

'Ac  practice  was  probably  commenced  at  an  oariy  period 
of  the  history  of  medicine,  and  was  continued  in  family 
recipe  books,  especially  in  country  places,  throughout  tho 
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groaUrpartofth©la#tcentury,vvith“.ProA<i<im«rf’’attached  ( paj>eni  a number  of  vary  extraordinary  prescriptions, 
to  the  formula?,  a-hcre  their  virtues  had  been  experienced.  which  Sir  Hans  Sloano  copied  neatly  out,  and  preserved  in 
Dr.  Cfesar  Adclmare,  who  died  in  1569,  loft  amon^  bis  [ his  collection  of  manuscripts. 


ACT  U. 


(1)  SCENE  I.— 

Ltt  Ilf  her  halt t 

( Those  ’hated,  that  in  bn  it  but  the  fall 
Of  the  lust  monarchy)  see  that  you  t ome 
Sot  to  v oO  honour,  but  to  *td  it;  Ac.) 

In  1494,  Charlo*  VIII.  of  Franco  invaded  Italy,  under 
pretence  of  being  the  legitimate  heir  to  tho  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  which  he  marched  almost  without  opiiositioti, 
ami,  ns  Bbmendi  Kays,  ravaged  all  tho  country  with  the 
violence  and  force  of  a hurricane. 

Having  subsequently  entered  into  a convention  with  tho 
Florentines,  he  proceeded  to  Sienna,  which  he  attempted 
to  secure  by  establishing  in  it  a French  garrison.  This  city 
liad  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  in  Tuscany, 
alter  Florence,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  subject,  as 
well  as  to  the  crown  of  Naples  ; but  at  the  period  in  question 
tho  citizens  hail  set  up  in  it  an  independent  government, 
and  had  separated  themselves  from  both,  and  also  from 
their  confederacy  with  the  German  Emperor.  This  dis- 
ruption had  prod'uccd  the  most  inveterate  hatred  lietween 
tho  Florentines  and  the  Sicnnois ; and  in  1495  began  that 
“braving  war."  in  which  “the  Florentines  and  Benova 
were  by  the  ears.”  Finding  that  the  jjowers  of  the 
north  of  Italy  were  so  much  disgusted  by  tho  insolence 
of  tho  French,  as  to  enter  into  a league  against  them, 

I •ciausc  they  appeared  to  consider  themselves  as  masters 
of  tho  whole  peninsula,  Charles  resolved  on  returning  to 
France.  He  accordingly  re-crossed  the  Apennines,  October 
22,  1 495.  leaving  half  his  arinv  at  Naples,  under  his  relative, 
Gilbert  Do  Montpcnaier,  as  Viceroy. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  tho  French  invasion  of  Italy,  will 
be  found  an  cxplamition  both  of  the  policy  of  the  king, 
und  of  a peculiar  expression  in  the  passage  cited  above. 
In  virtue  of  the  convention  already  mentioned,  tho 
Florentines  were  about  to  ask  assistance  from  him,  which 
tho  Emperor  hod  written  to  desire  they  might  not  have  ; 
and  Charles  accordingly  refused  to  furnish  any  troopo,  as 
king  of  France,  ne  was  willing,  however,  to  permit  those 
voting  French  noblemen  who  desired  to  t»o  known  as 
Laving  served  in  the  wars,  to  enter  themselves  as  gentlemen- 
volunteers  in  a neutral  foreign  service,  with  either  tho 
Florentine  or  Siennoi*.  tho  Guelph  or  the  GliiliclUno  jsirty. 
in  conformity  with  tho  practice  of  the  j*riod,  which 
proved  so  favourable  to  many  soldier#  of  fortune.  But  in 
Lis  j^irting  address*  to  these  noblemen,  tho  king  oxccpta 
those  Slate*  which  had  liecn  formed  in  tho  barluiric  con- 
fusion  tiiat  ] •rcviuled  upon  the  dUmcml>ennent  of  the 
Homan  empire.  States  which  literally  inherited  the  spoil* 
«*nly  of  the  “last  monarchy,”  or  single  government  of 
Italy.  In  this  exception  it  may  be  thought  that  Charles 
infers  es]«cially  to  the  principalities  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
which  hail  entered  into  a coalition  against  him;  but 
KLakoM|Msaro’s  history  in  this  play,  and  in  others,  must  not 
Lc  examined  too  rigidly. 

(2)  Scene  I. — ■ .lad  no  ttrurd  tcorn, 

Hut  >..<(  to  dan  re  trill . ] 

As  it  was  the  fashion  in  8hake*i**are*s  time  for  gentlemen 

to  dance  with  awards  on,  raid  the  ordinary  weapon  was 

liable  to  impede  their  motions,  rumen,  light  and  short,  were 

made  for  the  puqiuso  : — “ 1 think  wee  were  ns  much  dread 

or  more  of  our  enemies,  when  our  gentlemen  went  simply 

and  our  serving  men  plainely.  without  cuts  or  gards, 

l •oaring  their  heavy  swonles  and  huckulors  on  their  Hughes, 

instead  of  cut#  and  gardes  anil  light  daunting  stcordes  ; 
and  when  they  rode  carrying  good  ajiearea  in  tneyr  hand* 
in  stedo  of  white  rods,  which  they  carry’  now’  more  liko 
ladies  or  gentlewomen  than  men  ; all  which  delicacve# 
tnokoth  our  men  clearc  effeminate  and  without  strength/’— 
8Turroiti/4  BriefeConceiptof  English  Follicy,  1581,  4to. 


(3)  Scene  I. — 

He  that  of  greatest  t corks  is  f m iiW, 

Oft  does  them  by  the  i realest  minister : 

So  holy  writ  is  f hi  Its  hath  judgment  shotcu, 

When  judges  ha  re  bten  babes.  J 

Tho  ordinary  explanation  of  these  lines  refers  thorn 
either  to  those  passages  in  Scripture  which  set  forth  tho 
mischiofr  incident  to  a kingdom  that  is  governed  by  a 
child,  as  Ecclesiastes  x.  16,  and  Isaiah  iii.  4,  12;  or  to 
St,  Matthew  xi.  25, — '*  I thank  thee,  0 Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  Itecause  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
i tho  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes:"  and  1 Corinthians  i.  27,  “But  God  hath  chosen 
tho  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  tho  wise;  and  God 
1 hath  chosen  the  w-enk  thing#  of  tho  world  to  confound  the 
1 things  which  are  mighty.”  It  seems  probable,  however, 

' that  tho  jwrticular  allusion  is  to  the  four  children  of  tho 
1 noble  families  of  Israel  who  were  appointed  to  Ik?  brought 
up  for  the  king's  service  ; Daniel.  Hiumniuh,  Mishati  and 
' Axariah, — “ As  for  these  four  children,  God  gave  them 
knowledge  and  skill  in  nil  learning  and  wisdom  ; therefore 
stood  they  before  the  king : ” und  Nebuchadnezzar  set 
them  “over  tho  affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon,” 
Daniel  i.  3,  4,  17,  19 ; iii  48,  49. 

Tho  Hebrew  word  signities  y utils,  but  the  usual  trans- 
lation is  children.  In  Coverdole’s  version,  1535,  they  are 
called  “ young  springaliU.*' 

(4)  Scene  II. — A morn's  for  May-day.)  The  Moms, 
or  Mori sco  dance,  is  generally  supposed  to  nave  been  de- 
rived originally  from  the  Moors,  and  to  have  come  to  us 
through  Spain  ; where,  indeed,  according  to  Douce,  it  still 
continues  to  delight  both  natives  and  strangers,  under  tho 
name  of  tho  Fandango.  On  its  first  introduction,  it  was 
probably*  a sort  of  military  ilance,  like  that  of  the  Mata • 
dins  in  France  and  Italy;  but  subsequently  the  May 
games,  the  game«  of  Robin  Ilood,  tho  Church  and  other 
“Ales.”  and  the  Morris  dance  got  inoxtricably  blended 
together.  See  Douce’s 2 * * * * * * * *  11  Illustrations  of  Shale*]  >care,” 
under  Antient  English  Morris  Itauee.  Of  tho  ap]*canince 
and  behaviour  of  tfui  dancers,  Stublx**,  in  his  “.Anutomie  of 
Abuses,"  1595,  supplies  a lively  but  no  doubt  exaggerated 
picture : — “They  fiedecko  themselves  with  scarflcs,  ribbons 
and  loccs,  hanged  all  over  with  goldo  ringos,  precious 
stones,  anil  other  jewols  : thia  done,  they  tie  about  either 
leggo  twentio  or  fortie  holies  with  rich  hondkerchicfea  in 
their  handes,  and  sometimes  laid  acrooso  over  their 
shoulders  and  nockes,  borrowed  for  tho  most  part  of  their 
pretie  Mopsies  and  loving  Bessies,  for  bussing  them  in  tho 
dnrke.  Thus  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have  they  their 
hobby-horses,  their  dragons  and  other  antiques,  togitlier 
with  their  haudio  pipers,  and  thundering  drummers,  to 
striko  up  the  Devil's  Dnunce  withall : then  martch  tliia 
heathen  company  towards  tho  church  nnd  church-yarde, 
their  pypera  pvping,  their  drummers  thundering,  thdr 
stump*-*  daunaing,  their  belles  jyngling.  their  handker- 
chccfcs  fluttering  about  their  hoadSS  like  udlle  men, 
their  hobbio- horses,  and  other  monsters  skirmishing 
amongst  tho  throng : anil  in  this  sorte  they  goo  to  the 
church,  though  the  minister  bo  at  prayer  or  preaching, 
dauticing  and  swinging  their  handkerehiofes  over  their 
heoilcs  in  the  church  like  devils  incarnate,  with  sucli  a eon- 
fused  noise,  that  no  man  can  hears  his  own  voyce.”  * * * 

One  of  tho  most  curious  notices  of  tho  morris,  as  prac- 
tised in  modern  times,  is  given  by  Waldron,  who  sav# 
that,  in  tho  summer  of  17SH,  he  “saw  at  Richmond,  in 
Surrey,  a company  of  Morrico- Dancers  from  Abingt<<n, 
accomjianicd  by  a Fool  in  a motley -jacket,  &c.  who  carried 
in  his  hand  a staff  or  truncheon,  about  two  foot  long, 
having  a blown-up  bladder  fastened  to  one  end  of  it ; with 
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which  he  either  buffeted  the  crowd,  to  keep  them  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  dancers,  or  played  tricks  for  the 
spectators'  diversion.  The  Dancers  and  the  Fool  were 
Berkshire  husbandmen,  taking  an  annual  circuit,  collecting 
money  from  whoever  would  give  them  any  ; and  (I  ajr- 
prehend)  had  derived  the  appendage  of  tho  bladder  from 
custom  immemorial ; not  from  old  plays,  or  the  commen- 
taries thereon/' 

(6)  Scene  V. — Ion  hare  made  shift  town  into’!,  boot* 
•at  d t pars  and  all,  like  Kim  that  leafieil  into  the  mttaiil.]  One 


of  tho  absurdities  practise*!  at  tbe  gToat  civic  festivals 
formerly,  was  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  or  Sheriff**  fool  to 
spring  on  to  the  table,  and,  after  uttering  some  doggerel 
Isddcrdush,  leap  bodily  into  a huge  custard  ; prepared, 
it  may  be  *upj»oeed,  for  the  purpose  : — ■ 

'•  Hr  msy  perchance,  In  tall  of  s ■hcrtfT’s  dinner. 

Skip  with  a rhyme  o‘  the  table,  from  NVw-aothing, 

And  take  hi»  Atmnin  leap  Into  a cmtnrd, 
shall  make  my  lady  may  ores*  and  her  titters 
Laugh  all  their  hoodi  over  their  »ho«ilden." 

lJrv  Josisosr . — “ The  Deri  I u an  Act  1.  8c.  1. 


Win.  God  tart  you,  pi  lari  m ! ll’AifAcr  art  you  bound  t 
Hei..  To  Saint  J agues  ft  grand. 

1 1 here  do  the  gal  inert  lodge,  i do  beseech  you  f] 

By  St.  James  the  Great,  Shakespeare  no  doubt  signi-  | 
lied  the  a|>oslle  so  calle<l,  whoso  celebrated  shrine  i 
was  at  Compostella,  in  Hfsun ; and  Dr.  Johnson  rightly 
observes  that  Florence  was  somewhat  out  of  tho  rood 
in  going  thither  from  Rousillon.  There  was,  how- 
ever, sulwcquontlv,  another  James,  of  1st  Marat  of 
Ancona,  n Franciscan  confessor  of  the  highest  eminence  . 
for  sanctity,  who  died  at  the  convent  of  tho  Holy  Trinity,  i 
near  Naples,  in  A.D.  1478.  He  was  not  beatified  until  the  i 
seventeenth  century,  nor  canonised  until  1726;  but  it  is 
quite  IlllWiltl  that  his  reputation  was  very  great  in  ■ 
connexion  with  Italy,  even  at  the  period  of  this  play  ; 
and  that  Shakespeare  adopted  tho  name  without  con- 
sidering any  other  distinction.  Tho  same  disregard  of 
srwcial  jwculiarities  is  evinced  also  in  another  part  of  tho 
nnove  fsissage,  which  makes  palmers  and  pilgrims  sy- 
nonymous names,  as  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
in  England  in  tho  seventeenth  century,  when  tho  original 
distinction  was  forgotten.  There  were  differences  between 
them  ; but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  those  sped  tied  by 
Bomner  and  Blount  rest  upon  any  sufficient  authority. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  III. — Jloodman cosies /I  An  allusion  to  the 
H|s>rt  now  known  as  "Blind  Man's  Buff,”  formerly  called 
" Hood  man  Blind,”  because  the  player,  who  was  blinded, 
had  his  Ao<*/  turned  round  to  cover  his  eves.  Shakespeare 
refer*  to  this  t a*  time  again,  in  “ Hamlet.”  Act  III. 
Sc.  4 

" What  devil  vran't 

That  thus  hath  coxcn'd  you  at  hoodman  bitndt” 

(2)  SCENE  III. — He  hit*  led  thd  drum  before  (he  English 
tragedians.  ] The  practice  of  announcing  their  arrivid  by  j 
Iwsat  of  drum  is  still  observed  by  some  itinerant  per- 
formers, and  ap|)ears  to  have  lieen  a very  old  one.  in  . 
Kemp’s  " Nine  Dale*  Wonder,”  1600,  there  is  a repreaent* 
ntion  of  Kemp,  attired  as  a morris-dancer,  preceded  by 

a character  whom  he  called  Thomas  Sly©,  his  talierer  ; and 
Dr.  Hunter  has  cited  an  instance  from  the  annals  of  Don- 
caster, where,  in  1684,  tho  actors'  drum  going  round  the 
town,  a part  of  the  military  then  stationed  there  took 
offence  at  it,  and  a serious  riot  was  the  consequence. 

(3)  8t'ENE  III. — Quart  t " The  r/uaii  (Tien,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  written,  c.ndtcne,”  Douce  says,  “ was  a i 


ill. 

When  jiilgrims  or  crusader*  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  carry  in  their  hands, 
or  have  bound  to  their  staves,  branches  of  the  palm  which 
grows  in  Syria,  as  signs  of  their  having  completely  per- 
formed the  journey.  They  were  then  called  /' almi/en , or 
Palm-bearers ; and  on  tfio  day  following  their  arrival, 
when  they  went  to  a church  to  give  thanks  to  God  for 
their  safe  return,  these  ) silms  were  offered  on  tho  altar. 
Thus  it  will  tie  perceived  that  all  palmers  were  pilgrims  ; 
but  all  pilgrims  were  not  palmers,  inasmuch  ns  the 
‘•signs’’  of  the  performance  of  other  pilgrimages  were 
altogether  different,  and  comprised  a great  variety  of 
tbeir  own  j*eculiar  emblems. 

(2)  SCENE  VI. — John  Jh  urn's  wttiiai  nment.]  To  givo 
any  one  John,  or  Ton t,  /irsM'i  entertainment,  meant  to 
drive  him  ri  >t  arm  it  out  of  your  cotu|«ny.  It  was  a very 
old  provorbiol  saying,  the  origin  of  whicn  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Holimihed,  in  sj«!tking  of  tho 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  says,*  **  His  porter  or  anie  other  officer, 
durst  not  for  Isjlh  his  cares  give  tho  simplest  man  that 
resorted  to  hi*  house  Tom  /)ik«  Air  entertainment,  which 
is,  to  hale  a man  in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by 
both  the  shoulders.” 


IV. 

French  piece  of  mor.ev,  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  It  was  the  fourtli  jart  of  the  tjafd  crown,  and  worth 
fifteen  sols.  It  is  a fact  not  generally  known,  that  many 
foreign  coins  were  current  at  thi*  time  in  England  ; somo 
English  coin*  were  likewise  circulate*!  on  the  Continent. 
The  French  crown  and  its  port*  | sowed  by  weight  only.” 
Mr.  Haiti  well  gives  an  engraving  of  tho  quarter  ecu, 
copied  from  the  original  of  the  time  of  t'harlea  IX.  “ It 
is  dated  1573,  and  was  struck  at  the  Paris  mint,  the  large 
letter  A beneath  the  shiehl  living  the  distinguishing  mark 
u*ed  there.  The  superior  woikmanshin  and  the  purity  of 
metal  used  for  these  coin*,  originated  the  French  proverb, 
applied  to  persons  of  honour  and  probity.  * Ktre  mnrqutf  a 
I’A."*  In  old  English  books  it  is  almost  id  ways  callc«l  either 
canteen  e,  or  t/nardtf*d.  “ I compounded  with  them  lor  a 
cartlakew,  which  is  eighteen  ]wtK*e  English.” — C'ORYAT. 

“ The  Spanish  Itoyall.  j>ii-re  of  four*  and  eight. 

On  me  for  my  antiquity  may  wait*. 

The  Floren.  (Juel.tu,  and  French  Cur  deem 
To  me  sre  u]Mtart»,  if  rvcu.l*  be  true." 

Tailor'*  tTorket,  1CS3 


ACT 

(1)  SCENE  I. — ■Enter  a Gentleman.]  The  original  has 
‘Enter  a Gentle  A stringer,”  which  is  said  to  mean  a 
gentleman  falconer;  the  term  A ti ringer,  derived  from 
osiurcus,  or  atuturcus,  haring  been  formerly  applied  to  one 
who  kept  goshawks.  Tho  introduction  of  such  a retainer, 
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however,  appears  ho  utterly  uncalled  for,  and  the  title 
“ gentle  A stringer  ” is  so  peculiar,  that  wc  may  reasonably 
suspect  it  to  bo  an  error  of  the  press.  Tho  folio,  1632, 
reads,  ‘‘a  gentle  Astnuiger ; ” that  of  1686,  “ ci  gentleman, 
a stranger.” 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


M All  *1  Well  that  End*  Well  is  the  old  story  of  a young  maiden  whoso  love  looked  much  higher  than  her 
station.  She  obtains  her  lover  in  marriage  from  the  hand  of  the  King,  as  a reward  for  curing  him  of 
a hopeless  and  lingering  disease,  by  means  of  a horeditary  arcanum  of  her  father,  who  had  been  in  his 
lifetime  a celebrated  physician.  The  young  man  despises  her  virtue  and  beauty  ; concludes  the  mar- 
riage only  in  appearance,  and  seeks  in  the  dangers  of  war,  deliverance  from  a domestic  happiness  which 
wounds  his  pride.  By  faithful  endurance  and  an  innocent  fraud,  she  fulfils  the  apparently  impossible 
conditions  on  which  the  Count  had  promised  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  Love  appears  here  in 
humble  guise  ; the  wooing  is  on  the  woman’s  side  ; it  is  striving,  unaided  by  a reciprocal  inclination,  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  birth.  But  as  soon  as  Helena  is  united  to  the  Count  by  a sacred  bond, 
though  by  him  considered  an  oppressive  chain,  her  error  becomes  her  virtue.  She  affects  us  by  her 
patient  suffering : the  moment  in  which  she  appears  to  most  advantage  is  when  she  accuses  herself  os 
the  persecutor  of  her  inflexible  husband,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  a pilgrimage  to  atone  for  her  error, 
privately  leaves  the  house  of  her  mother-in-law.  Johnson  expresses  a cordial  aversion  for  Count  Bertram, 
and  regrets  that  he  should  bo  allowed  to  come  off  at  last  with  no  other  punishment  than  a temporary 
shame,  nay,  even  be  rewarded  with  the  unmerited  possession  of  a virtuous  wife.  But  has  Shokspeare 
ever  attempted  to  soften  the  impression  mado  by  his  unfeeling  pride  and  light-hearted  perversity  ? He 
has  but  given  him  the  good  qualities  of  a soldier.  And  does  not  the  poet  paint  the  true  way  of  the 
world,  which  never  makes  much  of  man’s  injustice  to  woman,  if  so-called  family  honour  is  preserved  ? 
Bertram’s  sole  justification  is,  that  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  the  King  thought  proper  to  con- 
strain him,  in  a matter  of  such  delicacy  and  private  right  as  the  choice  of  a wife.  Besides,  this  story, 
as  well  as  that  of  Qrissel  and  many  similar  ones,  is  intended  to  prove  that  woman’s  truth  and  patience 
will  at  last  triumph  over  man’s  abuse  of  his  superior  power,  while  other  novels  and  fabliaux  are,  on  the 
other  liand,  true  satires  on  woman’s  inconsistency  and  cunning.  In  this  piece  old  age  is  painted  with 
rare  favour  ; the  plain  honesty  of  the  King,  the  good-natured  impetuosity  of  old  Lafeu,  the  maternal 
indulgence  of  the  Countess  to  Helena’s  passion  for  her  son,  seem  all,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  endeavours  to  overcome  the  arrogance  of  the  young  Count.  The  style  of  the  whole  is  more  sen- 
tentious than  imaginative  ; the  glowing  colours  of  fancy  could  not  with  propriety  have  been  employed 
on  such  a subject.  In  the  passages  whore  the  humiliating  rejection  of  the  poor  Helena  is  mast  painfully 
affecting,  the  cowardly  Parolles  steps  in  to  the  relief  of  the  spectator.  The  mystification  by  which  his 
pretended  valour  and  his  shameless  slanders  are  unmasked,  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  comic 
scenes  that  over  were  invented  : they  contain  matter  enough  for  an  excellent  comedy,  if  Sbakspeare 
were  not  always  rich  even  to  profusion.  Falstaff  has  thrown  Parolles  into  the  shade,  otherwise,  among 
the  poet's  comic  characters,  ho  would  have  been  still  more  famous.” — Schlegel. 
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KING  HENRY  Y. 


Tiik  earliest  edition  of  this  piny  was  published  in  1600,  under  the  title  of — ‘-The  Chronicle 
History  of  Henry  the  fift,  With  his  battell  fought  at  Agin  Court  in  Fiance.  Togither  with 
Aunticnt  Pistoll.  As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times  plnyd  by  the  Right  honorable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  servant*.  London, — Printed  by  Thoma * Creed e,  for  Tho.  Millington  and  Iohn 
Busby .”  This  was  followed  by  another  edition  in  1602,  and  a third,  in  1608. 

The  question  whether  the  copy  from  which  these  quartos  were  printed  was  a maimed  and 
surreptitious  version  of  the  perfect  play,  made  up  from  what  could  be  collected  by  Bhort-liand,  or 
remembered  from  tho  stage  representation,  as  Mr.  Collier  believes,  or  whether  it  was  an  authentic 
transcript  of  the  poet’s  first  draft  of  the  piece,  but  corrupted  by  the  ordinary  printing-house 
blunders,  involves  so  much  that  is  important  in  connexion  with  Shakespeare’s  method  of 
production,  that  it  will  be  best  considered  when  we  come  to  his  Life. 

Upon  the  evidence  of  a passage  in  the  Chorus  to  the  Fifth  Act, — 

“ Were  now  tho  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As,  in  good  time,  ho  may, ) from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 

How  ninny  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 

To  welcome  him  ! 

which  bears  an  unmistakeablc  reference  to  the  Irish  expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  begun  and 
terminated  in  1599,  this  play  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  that  year.  Long  before  this 
date,  however,  Henry’s  exploits  in  France  had  been  commemorated  upon  the  stage.  Nash,  in 
his  “ Pierce  Pennilesse,”  1592,  soya, — " What  a glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  Henry  the  Fifth 
represented  on  the  stage,  leading  the  French  King  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the 
Dulphin  sweare  fealtie and  44  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fift,”  already  spoken  of 
in  44  Henry  IV.,”  was  no  doubt  both  acted  and  printed  prior  to  Shakespeare’s  44  Henry  1'.” 

Malone  assumes  the  old  historical  drama  alluded  to  by  Nash,  and  “ The  famous  Victories, 
Ac.”  to  he  the  same  piece,  which  he  says  was  exhibited  before  the  year  1588,  as  Tori  ton,  who 
[►eiformcd  in  it  both  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Clown,  died  in  that  year.  Steevens  speaks  of 
them  as  distinct  plays. 

The  events  comprehended  in  44  Henry  V.”  begin  in  the  first  year  of  the  king’s  reign,  and 
terminate  with  his  marriage  of  Katharine,  the  French  princess,  about  eight  years  afterwards. 
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persons  $tprcstnttb. 


Kun  Hi- miv  the  Fifth. 

Poke  or  Gmicester,  j Bn,hm  th,  Ruo. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  ‘ 

Duke  of  Exeter,  Uncle  to  the  Kino. 

Duke  of  York. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Karls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  Warwick. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge,  \ 

Lord  ScROor,  / Conspirators  against  the  KiXO. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,  ) 

Sir  Thomas  Ekpixoham,  Gower,  Flcellen,  Macmorbis,  and  Jamy,  Oficen  in 
Klim  Hritry’*  Army. 

Bates,  Court,  Williams,  Soldiers  in  the  tame. 

Pistol,  Nym,  and  Bakpolph. 

A Herald. 

Boy. 

Chorus. 

Charles  TnE  Sixth,  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 

The  Constable  of  France. 

Bambures  and  Grandpr£,  French  Lords. 

Mont  JOY,  a French  Herald. 

A mbassadors  to  the  King  of  England. 

Governor  of  Harfleur. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 

Katharine,  Daughter  of  Charles  anti  Isabel. 

Alice,  a Lady  attending  on  the  Princess  KATHARINE. 

Quickly,  Pistol'*  Wife,  an  Hostess. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  English  and  French  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants . 

The  Action  at  the  beginning  takes  place  in  ENGLAND,  but  afterwards,  wholly  in  France. 
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Enter  Choiu.s.* 


O,  for  a muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
Tlie  brightest  heaven  of  invention  ! 

A kingdom  for  a stage,  princes  to  act, 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ; nnd,  at  his  heels. 
Leash’d  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  nnd 
fire, 

Crouch  for  employment.  But  pardon,  gentles  nil, 
The  flat  unraised  spirits,  that  havet  dar’d, 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Can  this  cock-pit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram, 
Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  casques,* 

That  did  ntfright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

O,  pardon  ! since  a crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a million  ; 

And  let  us,  cyphers  to  this  great  aceompt, 


(•)  Fir»t  folio,  Enter  Prologue.  (t)  Pir»t  folio,  hath. 


On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 

Sup|K)se,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin’d  two  mighty  monarchies, 
i Whose  high-uprenred  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

I Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 

' And  make  imnginnry  puiasnneo  : 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  sec  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i’  the  receiving  earth : 
For  *tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our 
kings  ; 

Carry  them  here  nnd  there ; jumping  o’er  times  ; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
I nto  an  hour-  glass  ; for  the  which  supply, 

Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history ; 

Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 


» The  rerj  clique*,—  ] The  mere  helm  fit. 
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SCENE  I. — London.  An  Antechamber  in  the  King**  Palace. 


Was  like,  and  hod  indeed  against  us  pass* 
But  that  the  scumbling"  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question. 


Enter  the  Ancnmsuop  of  Canterbuky,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  My  lord,  I *11  tell  you — that  self  bill  is 
,,ro*d  . . 

Which  in  the  eleventh  year  o*  the  last  king  s reign 


» Scamhlinjr— ) See  note  («*1,  p.  319.  Vol.  I.j  to  wliich  may  be 
added  another  example  of  the  word,  from  Florio,  who  explain* 
Hu  fare,  to  rife,  to  tcamble. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


[SCEXE  I. 


ACT  I.] 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 
Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.  If  it  pass 
against  us, 

We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession  : 

For  all  the  temporal  lauds,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 

Would  they  strip  from  us  ; being  valued  thus, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king’s  honour, 
Full  fifteen  carls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights ; 

Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires  ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lozars  and  weak  age, 

Of  indigent  faint  souls  post  corporal  toil, 

A hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied  ; 

And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 

A thousand  pounds  by  the  year.  Thus  runs  the 
bill. 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  ’T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. 
Ely.  And  a true  lover  of  tho  holy  church. 
Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis’d  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father’s  body, 

But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 

Seem’d  to  die  too  : yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came, 

And  whipp’d  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  ; 
leaving  his  body  as  a paradise, 

To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

Never  was  such  a sudden  scholar  made ; 

Never  came  reformation  in  a flood. 

With  such  a heady  currancc,  scouring  faults ; 

Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once,* 

As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  Wc  arc  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 

And,  oil-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 

You  would  desire,  the  king  were  made  a prelate : 

Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

You  would  say, — it  hath  been  nll-in-all  bis  study  : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A fearful  battle  render’d  you  in  music : 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 

Familiar  as  his  garter  ; that,  when  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men’s  ears, 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey’d  sentences ; 


• And  all  at  once.—]  This  was  a trite  phrase  In  Shakespeare’* 
da;,  though  not  one  of  hi*  editor*  has  noticed  it.  In  " A*  you  Like 
It,”  Act  111.  Sc.  5,  where  it  again  occur*,— 

" Who  might  be  your  mother  f 

That  you  intuit,  exult,  and  all  at  trnca 
Over  the  wretched l"— 

•ome  of  them  have  even  suspected  a misprint,  and  propoaed  to 
read,— 

•* and  rail  at  once.’* 
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So  that  the  art  and  praetic  part  of  life 
Must  be  tho  mistress  to  this  thcoric : 

Which  is  a wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain  ; 

Ilis  companies  b unletter’d,  rude,  and  shallow  ; 

His  hours  fill’d  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the 
nettle, 

And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  : 

And  so  the  prince  obscur’d  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness;  which,  no  doubt, 

Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.  Jt  must  be  so:  for  miracles  are  ceas’d  ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means, 
IIow  things  arc  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  hill 
Urg’d  by  the  commons  ? Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 

Than  cherishing  the  exhibitors  against  us : 

For  I have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 

Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 

And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand, 

Which  I have  open’d  to  his  grace  at  large, 

As  touching  France, — to  give  a greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv’d,  my  lord  ? 
Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty  j 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As  I perceiv’d  his  grace  would  fain  have  done,) 
The  severnls,  and  unhidden  passages,® 

Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms, 

And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  sent  of  France, 
Deriv’d  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  thi* 
off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambassador,  upon  that  in- 
stant, 

Crav’d  audience: — and  the  hour,  I think,  is  come, 
To  give  him  hearing.  Is  it  four  o’clock? 

Ely.  It  is. 

It  U fluently  met  with  In  the  old  writer*.  Thu*,  In  *'  Tho 
Fisherman's  Tale,"  1S94,  by  F.  8*bie 

" She  wept,  she  cride,  she  sob'd,  and  all  at  oner." 

And  In  Middleton'*  “ Change ling,”  Act  IV.  Sr.  3: — 

M Doe*  love  turn  fool,  run  m.id,  and  all  at 
b Companies—  1 That  is.  Companion!. 

c The  several*,  and  unhidden  parage*, — J “Thi*  line  I suspect 
of  corruption,  though  it  may  be  fairly  enough  explained.— The 
/•su  tag  ft  of  hi*  illlrt  are  the  linn  of  taeraaaian  by  which  hta  claims 
descend.  Vnkidd>n  is  optn,  eltar." — Jonksom. 
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Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy, 
Which  I could  with  a ready  guess  declare, 

Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a word  of  it. 

Ely.  I’ll  wait  upon  you,  and  I long  to  hear  it. 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE  II. — The  Mine.  A Room  of  State  in 
the  same. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Gloucester,  [Bedford, 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canter- 
bury ? 

Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  IIen.  Send  for  him.  good  uncle. 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my 

liege  ? a 

* In  the  quarto*  the  piny  begin*  with  this  speech. 

CG 


K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin ; wc  would  be 
resolv’d, 

Before  wc  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight, 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Ancnnisnop  oj  Canterbury,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  God  and  his  angels  guard  your  sacred 
throne. 

And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Hen.  Sure,  wo  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  wc  pray  you  to  proceed, 

And  justly  and  religiously  unfold, 

Why  the  low  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 

And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord, 

That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 
reading, 

Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreatc,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


[scene  il 


ACT  I.] 

Fur  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite*  us  to : 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war ; 

We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed : 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend, 
Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a woe,  a sore  complaint 
’Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 
swonls 

That  make  such«waste  in  brief  mortality. 

Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord  : 

For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 

That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash’d 
As  pure  ns  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign, — and 
you  peers/1) 

That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services,* 

To  this  imperial  throne. — There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness’  claim  to  France, 
Hut  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 
In  terrain  Sal  team  mu  litres  nd  Muccedant, 

Aro  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land: 

Winch  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloxcb 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 

That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sola  and  of  Elbe : 

Where  Charles  the  great,  having  subdued  the 
Saxons, 

There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French  ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women, 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 
Establish’d  then  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Saliquo  land  ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I said,  ’twixt  Elbe  and  Sola, 

Is  at  this  day,  in  Germany  call’d  Meiscn. 

Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ; 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  suppos’d  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 
Four  hundred  twenty -six ; and  Charles  the  great 


» Thai  otre  y««r  lire*,  pour  faith,  and  eertieet, — ] Thl  folio 
reading  ia — **  your  leltti,  your  Inn,"  Sc. 

t>  Glow— » 1 That  la.  misinterpret,  put  a fain  construction  on  ; 
and  not,  we  believe,  aa  the  rommrntaton  »ay,  expound,  or  explain. 

• To  fine  hn  title — ] The  first  foho  read*,  “ TO  fad,''  Sc.  To 
fine  iii  title  may  mean,  to  embellish.  or  prank  up  MU  title;  or  to 
point  hia  title,  aa  Shakespeare  makes  use  of  fne  in  both  these 
and  in  other  wnitt.  Mason  conjectured  that  the  metaphor  was 
derived  from  the  fning  of  liquor*,  which  is  also  probable. 

d Convey'd  Minuet/  ax  heir  to  the  lad jr  Lingare, — ] Thill  the 
quartos.  The  folio,  unmetrtcally,  reads, — 

••  Convey'd  himself  aa  th'  heir  to  th'  lady  Llafare.” 
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Subdued  the  Saxons,  anti  did  scat  the  French 
Beyond  the  river  Sola,  in  the  year 
Eight  hundred  five.  Besides,  their  writers  say, 
King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childcric, 

Did,  os  heir  general,  being  descended 
Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothoir, 
Make  claim  anti  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Hugh  Capet  also, — who  usurp’d  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  sole  heir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 
To  fine*  his  title  with  some  show*  of  truth, 
(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught,) 
Convey’d  d himself  ns  lieir  to  the  lady  Lingare/2) 
Daughter  to  Charlemoin,  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 
Of  Charles  the  great.  Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth,* 
AN’  ho  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 
That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengaro, 

Daughter  to  Charles,  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorraine : 
By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the 
great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  Franco. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer’s  sun, 

King  Pepin’s  title,  and  Hugh  Capet’s  claim, 

King  Ix-'wis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female : 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day  ; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Saliquo  law, 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female, 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a net, 

Thun  amply  to  imbarc f their  crooked  titles 
Usurp’d  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  May  I with  right  and  conscience 
make  this  claim  ? 

Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign  ! 
For  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ,— 

When  the  son+  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.  Gracious  lord, 

Stand  for  your  own  ; unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors;1 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great-grandsire’s  tomb, 
From  whom  you  claim  ; invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
And  your  great-uncle’s,  Edward  the  black  prince ; 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play’d  a tragedy, 


(•)  First  folio,  thettee.  (t)  Firit  folio,  ltd. 

The  «*n«e  of  conrew’d,  in  thii  passage.  i«  rentier**!  plainly  bjr 
lli*ltop  Cooper:— " Con ji cere  m in  familiam;  to  eontep  Mimitlf 
to  be  of  tome  noble  family." 

• King  Leri s the  tenth,—]  Thii  should  he  "Lewi*  the  ninth." 
Shakespeare  adopted  the  rreor  from  llnllnshcd. 

f TMttn  amplp  to  imbare— 1 The  folio  hai,  imbarre;  the  fint 
two  quarto*,  imbare  ; and  the  third,  embrace.  We  adopt  the  ac- 
cepted reading,  which  *ra»  firat  sug?c«ted  by  Warburton,  and 
• ifniflei,  to  lag  bare . 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


ACT  I-] 

Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France ; 

Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.i^) 

O noble  English,  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 

And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action  !* 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead,  I 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats: 

You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne  ; 

The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 

Runs  in  your  veins  ; and  iny  thrice -puissant  liege  i 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth. 

Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Exk.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchy  of  the  ! 
earth 

Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 

As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

West.  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause  ami 
means  and  might ; 

So  hath  your  highness  ;h  never  king  of  England 
1 1 ad  nobles  richer  and  more  loyal  subjects  ; 

Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in 
England, 

And  lie  pavilion’d  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood  * and  sword  and  fire  to  win  your 
right : 

In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a mighty  sum, 

As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time, 

Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  IIen.  We  must  not  only  arm  to  invade  the 
French ; 

But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sove- 
reign, 

Shall  lie  a wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing 
snatchers  only. 

But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 


(•)  Old  copy,  bloods. 

• And  cold  tor  action  !]  That  »«,  for  trout  of  action . 

h They  know  your  grace  hath  cauie  and  meoni  and  might  ; 

So  hath  your  highness ;] 

So,  tautologically,  read*  the  passage  In  the  folio,  IBM.  where  alone 
it  appears.  We  should,  perhaps,  transpose  the  wurds  grace  and 
rouse,  reading 

" They  know  your  rouse  hath  grace  and  means  and  might 
So  hath  your  highness  ; " 

or.  retaining  their  original  sequence,  substitute  hosts  for  hath  In 
the  second  line; — 

“ So  haste,  your  highness." 

* At  the  ill  neighbourhood.]  The  quartos  have, — 
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[scene  If. 

Who  hnth  been  still  a giddy  neighbour  to  us ; 

For  you  shall  rend,  that  my  great-grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  force*  into  France, 

But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a breach. 

With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force  ; 

Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays  ; 

Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns  ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 

Hath  shook, and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood/ 
Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear’d  than 
harm’d,  ray  liege : * 

For  hear  her  hut  examplcd  by  herself, — 

When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 

And  she  a mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 

She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 

But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a stray. 

The  king  of  Scots ; whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward’s  fame  with  prisoner  kings ; 
And  make  your4  chronicle  ns  rich  with  praise, 

As  is  the  ooze  ami  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

Wert.  But  there  ’«  a saying,  very  old  and  true, — 

If  that  you  will  France  win> 

Then  t cith  Scotland  fir*t  begin  : 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 

To  her  unguardinl  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs  ; 
Flaying  the  mouse,  in  absence  of  the  cat, 

To  spoil*  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home  ? 
Yet  that  is  but  a crush’d*  necessity, 

Since  wo  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 

And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 

The  advised  head  defend*  itself  at  home  ; 

For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, G) 
Congreeing  in  a full  ami  natural  close, 

Like  music. 

Cant.  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 

Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  ; 

To  which  is  fixed,  os  an  nim  or  butt, 

(•)  Pint  folio,  lame. 

" Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  bruit  hereof.  M — 
which  we  much  prefer. 

* And  make  your  chronicle — ] The  quartos  read, — 

“ ■ ■ ■ ■ your  chronicle t,*‘  Ike.  ; — 

the  folio 

'*  ■-  their  chronl/te,"  Jrc. 

As  Johnson  suggested,  we  ought,  probably,  to  substitute, — 

*'  — — — her  ehroniels." 

• Yet  that  is  but  a crush’d  necessity,—]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  have,  " a curs'd  necessity  neither  affords  a perspicuous 
meaning.  Mason  proposed  to  read,— 

" Yet  that  is  not  a curs'd  necessity.” 

Warburton,  "a  ’trued  necessity."  Capeli,  ••  a crude  necessity 
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KINO  HENRY  TI1E  FIFTH. 


[scene  II. 


ACT  I.] 

Obedience ; for  so  work  the  honey  bees, 

Creatures  that,  by  a rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  onlcr  to  a peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a king,  and  officers  of  sorts : 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 
home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 

Who,  busied  in  bis  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold, 

The  civil  citizens  kneading- up  the  honey; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  nt  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sud-ey’d  justice,  with  Ins  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o’er  to  Executors  pale 

The  lazv  yawning  drone.  1 this  infer, — 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously  ; 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 

Fly*  to  one  mark;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one 
town ; . 

As  many  fresh  streams  runt  in  one  salt  sea; 

As  many  lines  dose  in  the  dial’s  centre ; 

So  may  a thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 

EndJ  in  one  purpose,  and  be  nil  well  borne 
Without  defeat.  Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four  ; 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  F ranee. 

And  you  witlml  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
('annot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 

1st  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  poliey. 

K.  Hu.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the 
Dauphin.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Now  are  we  well  resolv'd : and,  by  God’s  help, 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 

France  being  ours,  we’ll  bend  it  to  our  awe, 

< >r  break  it  all  to  pieties.  Or  there  we’ll  sit, 
Ruling,  in  large  ami  ample  empery, 

< >’or  Franco,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 
Or  lay  these  lwnea  in  an  unworthy  urn, 

Tombleas,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 

Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth, 

Sj**nk  freely  of  our  acts ; or  else  our  grave. 

Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  liavc  a toiigueless 
mouth. 

Not  worshipp’d  with  a waxen  § epitaph. 

(•>  First  fo’.io,  Come.  (t)  First  folio,  meel. 

(J,  First  folio,  And.  (f  ) Quarto,  pnptr. 

• A nimble  tralliard— 1 Sir  John  Darie*  In  hla  ••  Orchcstu." 
IfiJJ,  descrilies  the  y alltard  as 

**  A jralbmt  daunce,  that  lively  doth  bewray 
A aplrit  and  * »«-ttu«r  Masculine. 

Impati-  nt  that  her  house  on  earth  should  stay. 


Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 


Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin;  for,  wo  bear, 

Y’our  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 
Amb.  Mny’t  please  your  majesty  to  give  ua 
leave, 

■ Freely  to  render  what  we  hnve  in  charge; 

( >r  shall  we,  sparingly,  show  you  fur  off 
| The  Dauphin’s  meaning  uml  our  embassy? 

K.  IIkn.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a Christian 
king ; 

[ Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject, 
j As  are*  our  wretches  fetter’d  in  our  prisons : 

| Therefore,  w ith  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness 
| Tell  us  the  Dauphin’s  mind. 

Awn.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 

Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the 
third. 

In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says, — that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth  ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis’d,  there's  nought  in 
France, 

That  can  he  with  a nimble  gnlliurd*  won  ; 

You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there : 

He  therefore  sends  you,  mccter  for  your  spirit, 
This  tun  of  treasure;  and,  in  lieu  of  this. 

Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.  This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 
K.  IIkn.  W hat  treasure,  uncle? 

Exk.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  IIkn.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so 
pleasant  with  us ; 

His  present  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  match’d  our  rackets  to  these 
balls, 

We  will,  in  France,  by  God’s  grace,  piny  a set 
| Shall  strike  his  father’s  crown  into  the  hazard  : 

I Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a match  with  such  a 
wrangler, 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  he  disturb'd 


With  chases.’’  And  we  understa'i  1 him  well, 
How  he  comes  o’er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 

Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 

We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England  ; 

And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence ; os  *t  is  ever  common. 

That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin, — I will  keep  my  state, 


(•)  First  folic,  it. 


Since  she  her  scl-'c  is  fiery  ar.«l  divine: 

Oft  Until  *he  make  her  l*dy  Upward  llinp; 

With  lofty  tumes  and  not*  in  the  ay  re, 

Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordt-th  laire.** 

*>  Chases.]  Hazard.  roar/s,  and  <katr*,  are  terms  borrowed 
from  the  game  of  tennis. 
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Bo  like  a king,  and  show  my  sail  * ** of  greatness, 
When  I do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  Franco  : 


* -d*t/  «A«wp  « y uil  of  greotnen, — ) Mr.  Collier's  Annotator  read*, 
speciously, — 

** my  tout  of  greatness  ; " — 

but  mil  we  believe  to  have  been  Shakespeare’s  expression.  Thus 
ui  the  Third  Tart  of  • llenry  VI.”  Act  111.  8c.  3:— 

” - now  Margaret 

Must  ilrikt  her  mil.  and  learn  awhile  to  serre, 

Where  kings  command.” 
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For  that  I have  laid  by  my  majesty, 

And  plodded  like  a man  for  working-days ; 


Again,  in  Massinger's  play  of  "The  Picture,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1 
••  Such  is  my/a//-ro»Td  confidence.”— 

And  in  Deauntont  and  Fletcher's  " Thierry  and  Theodore!, ” Act 
II.  Sc.  1 

" I do  begin 

To  feel  an  alteration  In  my  nature, 

And.  in  his  f*ll-miCi  confidence,  a shower 
Of  gentle  rain,”  Ac. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


[scene  II. 


act  I.] 


But  I will  rise  there  with  so  full  ft  glory, 

That  I will  dazzle  nil  the  eyes  of  France, 

Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 

Ami  tell  the  pleasant  prince, — this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn’d  his  balls  to  gun-stones ; (5)  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them : for  many  a thousand 
widows 

Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  hus- 
bands. 

Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down, 
Ami  some  arc  yet  ungotten  and  unborn, 

That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin’s  scorn. 
But  this  lit»s  nil  within  the  will  of  God, 

To  whom  I do  appeal ; and  in  whose  name, 

Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I am  coming  on, 

To  venge  me  as  1 may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a well-hallow’d  cause. 

So,  get  you  hence  in  peace  ; and  tell  the  Dauphin, 


* rr.th  reasonable  iW/Zncm-]  Mr.  Collier' • annotator  bar, — 

“ ScoionoMe 

which,  however  plausible,  it  tame  and  proaalc;  by  renionablt 
*w  i ft  in-**,  i*  meant  the  tptrd  of  'bought ; as  in  “Hamlet/’  we 
have, — 


| His  jest  will  savour  hut  of  shallow  wit, 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it.— 
Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Ambassadors. 
Exk.  This  was  a merry  message. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush 
at  it. 

Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  • 

For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  F rnnee. 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  • swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings : for,  God  before,* 
We’ll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father’s  dour. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[ Exeunt. 


“ tringt  at  ttrifl 

At  mrHiUtli/ 

And  in  "Ttoilua  and  Crcs»lda,’’  Act  II.  8c.  2:— 

“The  very  tcinjt  of  reatou" 

b God  before,—]  Thatl*,  " ! txrear  before  God," or  “ Goil  u linen." 
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Enter  C 

Now  nil  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 

And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies; 

Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Keigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

They  sell  the  pasture  now,  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 

With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 

For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air; 

And  hides  a sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 

With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and  coronets, 
Promis’d  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 

The  French,  advis’d  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 

Shake  in  their  fear ; and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

O England  ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a mighty  heart, — 

What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would 
thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see  thy  fault ! France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 


* Forrc  a r/-r*  ] So  in  the  original  Pos*il>ly,  however,  an 
alluvion  it  intended  to  the  dumb  thottt  which  of  old  preceded 
each  act,  and  we  should  rend  — 
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Juonrs. 

With  treacherous  crowns : and  three  corrupted 
men, — 

One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge ; and  the  second, 
Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Mnsharn  ; and  the  third.  • 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland, — 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  France,  (O  guilt,  indeed  !) 
Confirm’d  conspiracy  with  fearful  France; 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die 
(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises.) 

Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  vour  patience  on  ; and  we’ll  digest 
The  abuse  of  distance ; force*  n play. 

The  sum  is  paid  : the  traitors  ore  agreed ; 

The  king  is  set  from  Ijoudon ; and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 

There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit. 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass  ; for,  if  we  may, 

We’ll  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  [Exit. 


" Linger  your  patience  on  ; and  we  ’ll  digest 
The  ahu»e  of  distant  r ; forner  a play.*’ 
See  the  Chorus  before  Act  lit. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — London.  Enstchenp. 

Enter , severally,  Nym  and  Bardouph. 

Bard.  Well  mot,  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bnrdolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends 
yet? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I care  not:  I say  little; 
!>ut  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  Ik?  smiles ; 
— hut  that  shall  be  ns  it  may.  I dare  not  tight, 
but  I will  wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron:  it  is  a 
simple  one,  but  what  though  ? it  will  toast  cheese, 
and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man’s  sword 
will:  and  there’s  an  end.* 


Bard.  I will  bestow  a breakfast,  to  make  you 
friends,  and  we’ll  be  nil  three  sworn  brothers to 
France : let  it  be  so,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  ’Faith,  I will  live  so  long  ns  I mny,  that’s 
the  certain  of  it ; and  when  I cannot  live  any 
longer,  I will  doc  as  I mny : that  is  my  rest,  that 
is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  coqtornl,  that  he  is  married 
to  Nell  Quickly:  and,  certainly,  she  did  you 
wrong ; for  you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I cannot  tell ; things  must  be  as  they 
may : men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their 
throats  als>ut  them  nt  that  time ; and,  some  say, 
knives  hare  edges.  It  must  be  ns  it  may : though 
patience  be  a tired  mare,*  yet  she  will  plod. 


* And  there 'i  mn  end.]  The  quarto*  rrtul,  " And  there'*  the 
krnmomr  of  it." 

* And  tre’ll  he  alt  three  twom  brother*  — ] Be*  not*  (•),  p.  434, 

Vol.  i. 


{•)  Fir»t  folio,  name. 

e 1 trill  dome  I maf  ] Monck  Ma*on.  with  iomt  rr-unn.  pro- 
posed to  rrad : — 

•*  — ■ ■ ■ die  a*  I may." 
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ACT  II.]  KINO  HENRY  THE  FIFTH.  [scene  i. 


There  must  be  conclusions : — well,  I cannot  tell. 

Bard.  Here  conies  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife : 
— good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — 

Enter  Piotoj,  and  Hostess/ 

How  now,  mine  host  Pistol ! 

Pist.  Base  tike,  enlist  thou  me — host ? 

Now,  bv  this  hand,  I swear  I scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Host.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long:  for  we 
cannot  lodge  and  board  a dozen  or  fourteen  gen- 
tlewomen, that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their 
needles,  but  it  will  lx*  thought  we  keep  a bawdy- 
house  straight.  [Nym  dram  hie  word.']  O well- 
n-day.  Lady,  if  he  lie  not  drawn ! u now  we  shall 
see  wilful  adultery  and  murder  committed. 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant, — good  corporal, — offer 
nothing  here.® 

Nym.  Pish  !d 

Pist.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog  ! 0)  thou  prick- 
enr’d  cur  of  Iceland  ! 

Host.  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour, 
and  put  up  your  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?  I would  have  you 
solus.  [ Sheathing  his  sword. 

Pist.  Solus , egregious  dog ! O viper  vile ! 

The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face; 

The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 

And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy  ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 

I do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels : 

For  I can  take,  and  Pistol’s  cock  is  up, 

And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  I am  not  Bui  bason  ; you  cannot  conjure 
me.  1 have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently 
well : if  you  grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I will  scour 
you  with  my  rapier,  as  1 may,  in  fair  terms  : if 
you  would  walk  off,  I would  prick  your  guts  a 
little,  in  good  terms,  as  1 may;  and  that’s  the 
humour  of  it. 

Pist.  O braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious 
wight ! 

The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale. 

[Pistol  and  Nym  draw  their  swords. 

Baud.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I say : — he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  I’ll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts, 
ns  I am  a soldier.  [ Draws  his  sword. 

» Hostess.]  The  old  copies  hare  "Quickly,"  but  evidently 
through  inadvertence,  a*  she  it  alw  ay*  after  wards  called  "Hostess,” 
which,  or  " Mistress  Pistol,"  is  now  her  proper  appellation. 

*>  O tc'll-H-dtiy,  l.arljf,  if  hr  be  not  drawn ! a*-se  ire  / halt  tee,  Ac.] 
In  the  folio,  “ if  he  be  not  hewn*  now."  The  correction  was  made 
by  Theobald. 

* Hood  lieutenant. — good  corporal, — offer  nothin?  here  ] To 
obviate  the  Inconsistency  of  Banlolph,  himself  the  lieutenant, 
designating  Pistol  by  thAt  title,  Capell  prints,  "Good  ancient,” 
and  Malone  makes  the  sentence  a part  of  the  Hostess's  speech. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  anomaly  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
opening  of  the  present  scene,  Nym  addresses  Oardolph  as  "lieu- 
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Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might ; and  fury  shall 
abate. 

Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  mo  give; 

Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I will  cut  thv  throat,  one  time  or  other, 
in  fair  terms ; that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  Coupe  fe  gorge  ! 

That  is  the  word? — I thee  defy*  again. 

0 hound* of  Crete,  think ’st  thou  my  spouse  to 

get? 

No ; to  the  spital  go, 

And  from  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lozar  kite  of  Cressid’s  kind, 

Boll  Tear-sheet  Bho  by  name,  nnd  her  espouse : 

1 have,  and  I Mill  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she;  and — Pauca , there’s  enough, 

to — 

Go  to. 


Enter  the  Boy, 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my 
master, — and  you,+  hostess ; — he  is  very  sick,  and 
Mould  to  bed. — Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nose 
between  his  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a warming- 
pan  : ’faith,  lie’s  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue  ! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  he’ll  yield  the  crow  a 
pudding  one  of  these  days  : the  king  has  killed  his 
heart.  Good  husbaud,  come  homo  presently. 

[ Exeunt  Hostess  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I make  you  two  friends? 
We  must  to  France  together;  why  the  devil 
should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another’s 
throats  ? 

Pist.  Let  floods  o’crewell,  and  fiends  for  food 
howl  on ! 

Nym.  You’ll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I won 
of  you  at  betting  ? 

Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I will  have;  that’s  the  hu- 
mour of  it. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound ; push  homo. 

[Pistol  and  Nym  draw  their  swords. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first 
thrust.  I’ll  kill  him  ; by  tills  sword,  I will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath ; and  oaths  must  have 
their  course. 

(*)  First  folk),  defy  thee.  (1)  First  folio,  your. 

tenant."  while  in  Act  III.  Sc.  2.  he  calls  him  "corporal."  Again, 
in  the  Second  Tart  of  " Henry  IV.”  Act  V.  Sc.  5,  FaDtafT  stylos 
I’istol  ‘•lieutenant,’*  though  bis  military  rank  is  only  that  of 
" ancient.”  Whether  these  Incongruities  arc  the  effect  of  design 
or  inattention  on  Shakespeare’s  part,  (they  could  hardly  arise 
from  carelessness  in  the  printing  office, > it  is  now,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  determine;  we  prefer  therefore  to  adhere  to  the 
old  text. 

d Pish  !]  In  the  quartos  " Push ! ” the  older  form  of  the  same 
contemptuous  exclamation.  See  note  (*j,  p.  731,  Vol.  I. 
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Baud.  Corporal  Nym,  an  tliou  wilt  Ini  friends, 
be  friends ; an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies 
with  nic  too.  Prythcc,  put  up. 

Nym.  1 shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I won  of  . 
you  at  betting?* 

Pist.  A noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I give  to  thee, 

And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood. 

I’ll  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me ; — 

Is  not  this  just?—  for  I shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 

Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I shall  have  my  noble? 

Pist.  In  cosh  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that’s*  the  humour  of  it. 

lie-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  As  ever  yon  camct  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  sir  John : ah,  poor  heart ! ho  is  so 
shaked  of  a hunting  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is 


(•)  Fir*t  fo  io,  that.  (1)  First  folio,  come. 


most  lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet  men,  come  to 
him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight,  that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist . Nym,  thou  hast  sjtokc  the  right ; 

His  heart  is  fmeted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a good  king,  but  it  must  be 
as  it  may ; he  passes  some  humours  and  careers. 

Pist.  Ijct  us  condole  the  knight, 

For,  lambkins,  we  will  live.  [Exeunt* 


SCENE  II. — Southampton.  A Council 
Chamber. 

; Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  ami  Westmorland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trust 
these  traitors. 

Exe.  They  shall  1>e  apprehended  by  and  by. 

* Nth.  I ihall  have  my  eight  shilling*.  4-e.]  Thi*  •pcecli 
omitted  in  the  folio. 
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KING  IIENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


[scene  If. 


ACT  II.] 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  the)'  do  bear 
themselves ! 

As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 

Crowned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow,  < 
Whom  he  hath  dull’d  and  cloy’d*  with  gracious  f 
favours, — 

That  he  should,  for  a foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign’s  life  to  death  and  treachery! 

Trumpet*  mund.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Scroop, 
Cambridge,  Guky,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  IIkn.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will 
aboard. 

My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of 
Mashnm, — 

And  you,  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts : 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us, 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France, 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act, 

For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 
Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do 
his  best. 

K.  Hen.  I doubt  not  that,  since  we  are  well 
persuaded', 

YVc  carry  not  a heart  with  us  from  hence. 

That  grows  not  in  a fair  concent  with  ours ; 

Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  winh 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear’d  and 
lov’d, 

Than  is  your  majesty;  there’s  not,  I think,  a 
subject. 

That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Guky.  True : those  that  were  your  father’s 
enemies 

Have  steep’d  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
'With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  Wc  therefore  have  great  cause  of 
thankfulness, 

And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 

Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews 
toil, 

And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  liope, 

To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  IIkn.  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday, 

» Dull'd  and  cloy’d — ] So  the  folio:  the  ijuartn*  read,  "cloy'd 
and  yrae'd. 

«<  Ar-d.  on  AO  more  advice.— 1 This  is  var'ously  interpreted. 
Wc  biiicvr  it  to  mean,  on  hi*  further  ie presentation*. 
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That  rail’d  against  our  person  : we  consider, 

It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on  ; 

And,  on  his  more  advice, b we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That ’s  mercy,  hut  too  much  security  ; 
Let  him  Ik?  punish’d,  sovereign,  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a kind. 

K.  IIkn.  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 
Grey.  Sir.  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give 
him  life, 

After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of 
me 

Are  heavy  orisons  ’gainst  this  poor  wretch. 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,  [eye, 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  wc  stretch  our 
When  capital  crimes,  chew’d,  swallow’d,  and  di- 
gested, 

Appear  before  us ! — We’ll  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their 
dear  enre 

And  tender  preservation  of  our  person. 

Would  have  him  punish’d.  And  now  to  our  French 
cause* ; 

Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ? 

Cam.  I one,  my  lord  ; 

Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Srnoop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  mp,r  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
there  is  yours ; — 

There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Masham  ; — and,  sir 
knight. 

Gray  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours; 

Head  them  ; ami  know,  I know  your  worthiness. 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland, — and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  altoard  to-night.  Why,  how  now,  gen- 
tlemen ! 

What  see  you  iti  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
St»  much  complexion  ? — look  yo,  how  they  change ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you 
there, 

llmt  hath  * so  eowarded  and  chas’d  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance? 

Cam.  I do  confess  my  fault; 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness*  mercy. 
Grf.y.  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  apjienl. 

K.  IIf.n.  The  mercy,  that  was  quick  in  us  but 
late. 

By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress’d  and  kill’d  : 

You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy  : 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 

As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. 

See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 


(*)  Pint  folio,  hart. 

* And  mu,  my  royal  rortrtipa.]  The  folio  ha*,  “And  /."Ac. 
The  quarto, " And  me,  my  lord." 
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ACT  II.] 

These  English  monsters ! My  lord  of  Cambridge  I 
here, — 

You  know  bow  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  apportinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ; and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspir’d, 

And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 

To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton : to  the  which. 

This  knight, — no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  u* 
ThanCambridge  is, — hath  like  wise.*  sworn. — Bnt,0!  : 
What  shall  I say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop?  thou  cruel,  | 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature ! 

Thou,  that  didst  hear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew’st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 

That  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  practis'd  on  mo  for  thy  use  ? 
May  it  bo  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil, 

That  might  annoy  my  finger?  ’tis  so  strange, 

That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  fmm  white,*  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 

As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither’s  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  a*  nntural  cause,*’ 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  f at  them  : 

But  thou,  ’gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder : 

And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was, 

That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence  ; 

And  other  devils  that  suggest  by  treasons, 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetch'd 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety; 

But  he  that  temper’d  • thee,  hade  thee  stand  up. 
Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do  treason, 
Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  dtemon,  that  hath  gull’d  thee  thus. 
Should  with  his  lion-gait  walk  the  whole  world, 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar11  back, 

And  tell  the  legions — I can  never  win 
A soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance ! Show  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.  Seem  they  grave  and 
learned  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou.  Come  they  of  noblo  family? 
Why,  so  ditlst  thou.  Seem  they  religious? 

Why,  so  didst  thou.  Or  are  they  spare  iu  diet, 


(*)  First  folio,  aw.  (t)  First  folio,  hoope. 

• Black  from  while, — ] So  the  quarto*.  The  folio  ha*  " black 
and  white." 

b A natural  cau*e, — ] Ca use  w»i  probably  a misprint  for  courts. 

e Temper'd  the*. — ] Moulded  thee.  Johnson  proposed  to  read 
" templed  thee." 

*•  l aity  Tartar — ] That  la,  Tartarus. 

e Garnish'd  and  deck’d  iu  modes!  complement ;]  Complement 
signified  accomplishments,  perfection,  completeness : and  was 
applied  sometime*  to  mental,  sometime*  to  physical  attainment*. 


[SCEXF  II. 

Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Gamiidi’d  and  deck’d  in  modest  complement  ;• 

Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear. 

And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither? 
Such  and  so  finely  iKMiltod  didst  thou  seem ; 

And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a kind  of  blot 
To  mark  the*  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued. 
With  some  suspicion.  I will  weep  for  thee ; 

For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man/ — Their  faults  are  open, 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law  ; — 

And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices ! 

Exk.  I arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name 
of  Richard  carl  of  Cambridge. 

I arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Henryf  lord  Scroop  of  Hasham. 

I arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the.  name  of 
Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  North unit)crlnnd. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  dis- 
covered. 

And  I repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not 
seduce, 

Although  I did  admit  it  as  a motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I intended : 

But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention  ; 

Which  I % in  sufferance  heartily  will  n joiee. 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grky.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 

Than  I do  at  this  hour  joy  o’er  myself, 

Prevented  from  a damned  enterprise: 

My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

K.  IIk.v.  God  quit  you  in  bis  mercy ! Hear 
your  sentence. 

You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join’d  with  an  enemy  proclaim’d,  and  from  his 
coffers 

Receiv’d  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death  ; 

Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to 
slaughter. 

His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 

Ilis  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt, 

And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 

Touching  our  person,  sock  we  no  revenge ; 

But  wc  our  kingdom’s  safety  must  so  tender, 

{•)  Old  text,  mo  A- 1*  thee.  (t  > Fir»t  folio,  Thomas. 

(J)  Fir*t  folio  omit*,  /. 

and  occasionally.  as  in  the  pretent  instance,  merely  to  the  taste 
and  elegance  displayed  in  dress.  Thus,  in  a nutc  of  Drayton's 
upon  the  KpUtle  from  Geraldine  to  Lord  Surrey;  “ but  Apparell 
and  the  outward  Appearance  intituled  Complement." 

f Another  fall  of  man.—]  The  whole  of  this  speech  from  the 
line,— 

“ Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together," 
inclusive,  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
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ACT  II. 


KING  HENRY  TIIE  FIFTH. 


Whose  ruin  you  have*  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.  Get.  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death  : 

The  tost?  whereof,  God,  of  his  merev,  give 
You  patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences  !—  Hear  them  hence. 

[Exeunt  Conspirators,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France ; the  cntei-prizc  whereof 
Shall  l>c  to  you,. os  us,  like  glorious. 

We  doubt  not  of  a fair  and  lucky  war, 

Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way, 

To  hinder  our  beginnings.  We  doubt  not  now, 
But  every  mb  is  smoothed  on  our  way : 

Then  forth,  dear  countrymen  ; let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 

Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 

Cheerly  to  sea ; the  signs  of  war  advance  : 

No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France. 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE  III. — London.  Pistol’s  House  in  j 
Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and 
Boy, 

Host.  Pr’ythec,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me 
bring  thee  to  Staines. 

Pist.  No ; for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bordolph,  be  blithe; — Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting 
veins ; — [dead, 

Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ; — for  Fnlstaff  ho  is 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  Would  I were  with  him,  whcrcsomc’er 
ho  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell ! 

Host.  Nay,  sure,  he’s  not  in  hell ; lie’s  in 
Arthur’s  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur’s 
bosom.  ’A  mode  a finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it 
had  been  any  christom  child  ;(2)  ’a  parted  even  just 
between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o’ the 
tide  :(3)  for  after  I saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets, 
and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers’ 
ends,f  1 knew  there  was  but  one  way ; for  his 
nose  was  ns  sharp  os  a j»en,  and  ’a  babbled  of  green 
fields/  How  now , sir  John  1 quoth  I : what, 
man  l be  o'  good  cheer.  So  ’a  cried  out — God, 


Cl  First  folio  omits,  have.  (f ) First  folio,  end. 

* And  'a  babbled  of  preen  fields.)  In  ihe  folio, — "his  note 
era*  at  oharpe  as  a Pen,  and  a Table  of  grecnr  fields."  The 
quartos  have  simply,  " Hi*  note  w \<  os  sharp  as  a pen.”  Theo- 
bald's famous  emendation  of  " ’a  babbled  of  green  fields,"  ha*  now 
become  to  completely  a part  of  the  text,  that  no  editor  will  ever 
hare  the  temerity  to  displace  it.  The  conjecture  of  Pope,  there- 
fore,  that  *•  a table  of  green  fields,"  was  a stage-direction  for  the 
property-man,  (whom  he  supposed  to  be  named  Greenfield,)  to 
nave  a tabic  ready  on  the  stage—"  a table  of  Greenfield's ; ” and 
the  equally  atrocious  sophistication  of  Mr.  Collier's  annotator- 
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God,  God!  three  or  four  times : now  I,  to  comfort 
him,  hid  him,  ’a  should  not  think  of  God  ; 1 hujHxl 
there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  an}’  such 
thoughts  yet : so,  ’a  bode  me  lay  more  clothes  on 
his  feet : 1 put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt 
them,  ami  they  were  as  cold  os  any  stone ; then  I 
felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,*  and  upward,  and 
all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Nym.  They  sav,  he  cried  out  of  sock. 

Host.  Ay,  that  ’a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Host.  Nay,  that  ’a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did ; and  said,  they  were 
devils  incarnate. 

Host.  ’A  could  never  abide  carnation : ’twas 
a colour  lie  never  liked. 

Boy.  ’A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him 
about  women. 

Host.  ’A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle 
women  : but  then  he  was  rheumatic  ;b  and  talked 
of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  ’a  saw  a flea  stick 
upon  Bnrdolph’s  nose,  and  'a  said,  it  was  a black 
soul  burning  in  hell  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the ‘fuel  is  gono  that  maintained 
that  fire : that’s  all  the  riches  I got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog?  the  king  will  be  gone 
from  Southampton. 

Pist.  Come,  let’s  away. — My  love,  give  me  thy 
lips, 

Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  movables : 

Let  senses  rule  ; the  wordf  is,  Pitch  and  pay;9 
Trust  none,  for  oaths  are  straws,  men’s  faiths  are 
wafer-cakes, 

And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck ; 
Therefore,  cavelo  be  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  clear  thy  crystals. — Yoke- fellows  in  arms, 

Let  us  to  Franco ! like  horsc-lcechcs,  my  hoys ; 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  Buck  ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  thoy 
say. 

Pist.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Fart? well,  hostess.  [ Kissing  her . 

Nym.  I cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it; 
but  adieu. 

Pist.  Let  housewifery  appear;  keep  close,  I 
thee  command. 

Host.  Farewell;  adieu.  [ Exeunt . 


(•)  Fir»t  folio,  a p -peer'd.  (f)  Pint  folio,  teorld. 

"hi*  r<o«e  was  a*  tharp  n<  a pen  on  a table  of  green  frieze!” 
need  onl)'  be  mentioned  to  be  laughed  at. 
b Wo*  rheumatic  ;)  W a*  lunatic,  the  quondam  Quickly"  mean*. 
« Pitch  and  pap ;)  A proverbial  laying,  equivalent  to  our  •'  pap 
on  delivery One  of  the  old  law*  of  Blackwcll-hall,  Fanner 
■ays,  " «ai  that  a penny  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  bale  nf 
cloth  for  pitching."  Tu*ser,  in  hi*  description  of  Norwich,  call* 

It,— 

'*  A city  trim ; 

Where  itrangen  well  may  teem  to  dwell, 

That  pitch  an-J  pay,  or  ktep  their  day." 
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ACT  it]  KING  HENRY 

SCENE  IV. — France.  A Room  in  the  French 
King's  Palare. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Charles,  attended ; the 
Dauphin,  the  Di  ke  o/‘ Burgundy,  the  Con- 
stable, and  others. 

K.  Cha.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full 
power  upon  us, 

And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 

To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 

Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 

Of  Brabant,  ami  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, — 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin, — with  all  swift  despatch. 
To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war, 

With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce, 

As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a gulf. 

It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident 

As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 

Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English, 

Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  wo  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 

For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in 
question,) 

But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 

Should  be  maintain’d,  assembled,  and  collected, 

As  were  a war  in  expectation. 

Therefore,  I say,  ’t  is  meet  wc  all  go  forth, 

To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France; 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear, 

No,  with  no  more,  than  if  wc  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a Whitsun  morris-dance : 

For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king’d, 

Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  home 

By  a vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 

That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O peace,  prince  Dauphin  ! 

You  ore  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king: 

Question,  your  grace,  the  late  ambassadors, — 

With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy, 

How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 

How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal, 

How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, — 

And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Homan  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a coat  of  folly  ; 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  ’t  is  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable  ; 
But  though  wo  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 

In  coses  of  defence,  Ft  is  best  to  weigh 


• Which,  of  ■ weak  and  niggardly  projection,— 1 W«  should, 
perhapi,  read,  "Which  »/,"«  " Which  «*//." 
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The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems, 

So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill’d ; 

Which,  of  * a weak  and  niggardly  projection, 
Doth,  like  a miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A little  cloth. 

K.  Cha.  Think  we  king  Hairy  strong ; 

And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  aim  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  us ; 
And  ho  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain, 

That  haunted  us  in  our  familinr  paths  : 

Witness  our  too— -much  memorable  shame, 

When  Creasy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 

And  all  our  princes  captiv’d,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  black  prince  of  Wales ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain1*  sire, — on  mountain 
standing, 

Up  in  the  air,  crown’d  with  the  golden  sun, — 

Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil’d  to  sec  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.  This  is  a stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock  ; and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  king  of  Eng- 
land 

Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

K.  Cha.  We’ll  give  them  present  audience. 
Go,  and  bring  them. 

[ Exeunt  Messenger  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  follow’d,  friends. 

Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit:  for  coward 
.logs 

Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 
threaten, 

Huns  far  before  them.  Good  my  sovereign, 

Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a monarchy  you  arc  the  head ; 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a sin, 

As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exf-teu  and  train. 

K.  Cha.  From  our  brother  of  Englaud  ? 
E&e.  From  him ; and  thus  ho  greets  your 
majesty. 

He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 

That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven, 

By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  ’long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ; namely,  the  crown, 

And  all  wide-stretched  houours  that  pertain, 


t Mountain  tire, — ] Theobald  auggcitcd,  Mounting  lire. 
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By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times, 

Unto  the  crown  uf  France.  That  you  may  know, 
T is  no  sinister,  uor  no  awkward*  claim, 

Pick’d  from  the  worm-holes  of  long- vanish'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak’d. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  !iue,k 

[Gives  a palter. 

In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative; 

Willing  you,  overlook  this  pedigree. 

And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv’d 
From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  Ancestors, 

Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

K.  Cha.  Or  else  what  follows?  \ crown 

Exk.  Bloody  constraint ; for  if  you  hide  the 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
Therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming. 

In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a Jove ; 
(That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel ;) 

And  bids  you,  in  tile  bowels  of  the  Lord, 

Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws  : and  on  your  head 
Turning  the  widows’  tears,  the  orphans’  cries. 

The  dead  men’s  blood,  the  pining*  maidens*  groans. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 

That  shall  be  swallow’d  in  this  controversy. 

This  is  his  claim,  his  threat’ning,  and  my  message  ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 

To  whom  expressly  I bring  greeting  too.a 

K.  Cha.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this 
further : 

To-morrow  shall  you  hear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

» Awkward— 1 Ditto  rial. 

b Memorable  line,—)  Line  t*  lineage,  geuealnga. 


• Shalt  chide  jroar  Irrtpau,—]  Chide  i«  here  riiij-loycd  in  its 


I stand  here  for  him  ; what  to  him  from  England  ? 
Exk.  Scorn  and  defiance;  slight  regard,  con- 
tempt, 

And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbeeome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  nt. 

Thus  says  my  king : an  if  your  father’s  highness 
Do  not.,  in  grant  of  all  demands  nt  large. 

Sweeten  the  hitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty. 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 

That  caves  ami  worn  by  vaultngos  of  France 
Shall  chide*  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance/ 

DIu.  Say,  if  niv  father  render  fair  return, 
j It  is  against  my  will : for  I desire 
I Nothing  but  odds  with  England  ; to  that  end, 

| As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
j I did  present  him  with  the  Paris  halls, 

I Exk.  He’ll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  sliukc  for 
it, 

Were  it  tin*  mistress-court  of  mighty  Europe  : 
And,  be  assur’d,  you’ll  find  a difference, 

(As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found,) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days, 

And  these  he  masters  now;  now  he  weighs  time, 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain  ; that  you  shall  read 
In  vour  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

K.  Cha.  To-morrow  slmll  you  know  our  mind 
at  full. 

Exk.  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our 
king 

Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay  ; 

For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

K.  Cha.  You  shall  be  soon  despatch’d,  with 
fair  conditions : 


To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  [Exeunt. 


double  ftenw  of  rebuke  and  rt-ouud,  or  eeko. 

f Ordinance.)  Thi*  »a*  Mtcienllv  »|*di  indifferently,  ordnance, 
or  artUnaact.  Here  the  metre  require*  It  to  be  pronounced  a»  a 
trisyllable. 

* Small  breath.—]  Short  breathing  time. 
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Enter  Chorus* 


Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flics. 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 
Than  that  of  thought.  Suppose,  that  you  have 
seen 

The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton*  pier 
Kmltark  his  royalty  ; and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phabus  fanning. + 
Play  with  your  fancies  ; and  in  them  In-hold 
Ujkhi  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing: 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus’d : behold  the  threoden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow’d  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.  O,  do  but  think, 

You  stand  upon  the  rivnge,“  and  liehold 
A city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 

For  so  appears  this  fleet  tnajostical, 

Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.-  Follow,  follow  l 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stortinge*  of  this  navy  ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  still, 

(•)  Old  copy.  Portr.  (t)  Old  copy,  farming. 

• Ringe.— ] The  tkort  or  bank.  The  word  ii  not  iinfirqurnl 
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’ Guarded  with  grnmbdres,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puissance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich’d 
With  one  ap|>euring  hnir,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull’d  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a 
siege : 

Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 

With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Haifteur. 
Suppose  the  amboar-udor  from  the  French  comes 
hack  ; 

Tells  Horry — that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ; and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  miprofltahle  dukedoms. 

The  offer  likes  not : and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  ennnon  touches, 

[Alarum;  and  chambers  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.  Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

[Exit. 

with  our  old  enter*.  although  this  l«  Ihc  only  ln»tanee  of  Iti 
occurrence  in  8hakc'|*r*re. 

k r»t(nuc«»/a(>Mr|;]  To  the  tlrengt,  or  C"«r*#.  of  the  fleet 

O 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — France.  Before  Harflctir. 

Alarums,  Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bed- 
four,  Gloucester,  and  Soldiers,  with 
sealing  ladders. 

K.  IIen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear 
friends,  once  more ; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 

In  peace,  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a man, 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  tho  action  of  the  tiger ; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon*  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage : 
Then  lend  tho  eye  a terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage*  of  the  head, 

Liko  the  brass  cannon  ; let  the  brow  overwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a galled  rock 
O’erhang  and  juttyb  his  confounded*  base, 

Swill’d  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  act  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide: 

(•)  Old  copy,  commune. 

* Portage — 1 The  port-AoUt. 

•*  Jotty — 1 Projrrt,jut  ont. 

Confounded  butt, — ] t>rm<sr.uh.  d base. 
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Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noble*  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet4  from  fathers  of  war-proof! — 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  porta  from  mom  till  even  fought, 
And  sheath’d  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument : — 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers ; now  attest, 

That  those,  whom  you  call’d  fathers,  did  beget  you ! 
Be  copy  now  to  menf  of  grosser  blood,  [yeomen. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war! — And  you,  good 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  hero 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ; let  us  swear  [not ; 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding  ; which  I doubt 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

I see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining t upon  the  start.  The  game’s  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirit : and,  Upon  this  charge, 

Cry  — God  for  Harry!  England  and  saint 
George ! 

• [Exeunt.  Alarum  ; and  chambers  go  off. 

(•)  Old  copy,  Xobtick.  (|)  Old  copy,  me. 

ill  Old  copy,  Sir  aging. 

d Wheit  hloorf  ft  fet— ] Ftl  it  frequently  found  In  our  early 
p«t» ; it  it  the  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saiou  verb /H  fan,  to  fetch. 
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SCENE  ll.— The  tame. 

Foret 9 pass  over;  then  enter  Baiidolph,  Nym, 
Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on ! to  the  breach,  to 
the  breach ! 

Nm.  Pray  thee,  corporal,*  stay;  the  knocks 
are  too  hot ; anil,  for  mine  own  part,  I have  not  a 
cascb  of  lives : the  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is 
the  very  plain-song  of  it. 

Pist.  The  plain-song  is  most  just ; for  humours 
do  abound ; 

Knocks  go  and  come  ; 

God s vassals  drop  and  die  ; 

And  sword  and  shield, 

In  bloody  field , 

Doth  tcin  immortal  fame. 

Bor.  Would  I were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  ! 
I would  give  all  my  fame  for  a pot  of  ale,  and 
safety. 

Pist.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 

My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me, 

Put  thither  would  I hie. 

Boy.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly , 

As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 


* Pray  tkee,  rorporal,— ] See  note  («).  n.  14. 
k A cue  of  fire* .-)  A bract,  or  pair  of  live*, 
f Flue  lien.]  'I  he  Wel*h  pronunciation  of  Lluellyn. 
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Enter  Fluellk.w* 

Flu.  Got’s  plood!d — Up  to  the  preach,  you 
dogs ! avaunt,  you  eullions ! 

[Driving  them  forward. 

Pist.  Be  merciful,  groat  duke,®  to  men  of  mould ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  ! 

Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 

Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage ! use  lonity,  sweet 
chuck ! 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours ! — your  honour 
wins  bad  humours. 

[ Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Baudolph, 
followed  by  Flukllen. 

Boy.  As  young  as  1 am,  I have  observed  these 
three  swashers  :f  I am  boy  to  them  all  three : but 
all  they  three,  though  they  w*ould  serve  me,  could 
not  be  man  to  me ; for,  indeed,  three  such  antics 
do  not  amount  to  a man.  For  Burdolph, — he  ia 
white-livered, nud  ml -faced ; by  the  means  whereof, 
’o  faces  it  out,  hut  Bghts  not.  For  Pistol, — he 
hath  a killing  tongue,  and  a quiet  sword ; by  the 
means  whereof  ’a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole 
weapons.  For  Nym, — he  hath  heard  that  men  of 
few  words  are  the  best  men ; and  therefore  he 
scorns  to  sny  his  prayers,  lest  ’a  should  bo  thought 
a coward : hut  his  few  bad  words  arc  matched  with 
os  few  good  deeds ; for  ’a  never  broke  any  man's 

<1  Got'*  plood!)  Omitted  in  the  folio,  probably  on  account  of  the 
Act  3 Jar.  I.  c.  21.  See  note  (4),  p.  *62,  Vol.  I. 

* Great  duke,—]  Great  Itatirr. 

t Swailicri.J  Su-aggtrm,  braggadochiot, 
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ACT  III.] 

heat!  but  his  own ; and  tliat  was  against  a post, 
when  ho  was  drunk.  They  will  steal  any  tiling, 
and  call  it, — purchase.  Bardolph  stole  a lute- 
case,  bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three 
halfpence.  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers 
in  filching ; and  in  Calais  they  stole  a fire  shovel : 
I knew  by  that  piece  of  service,  the  men  would 
carry  coals.*  They  would  have  me  as  familinr  with 
men’s  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  handker- 
chcra ; which  makes  much  against  my  manhood, 
if  I should  take  from  another’s  pocket,  to  put  into 
mine  ; for  it  us  plain  pocketing-up  of  wrongs.  I 
must  leave  them,  anil  seek  some  better  service : 
their  villainy  goes  against,  my  weak  stomach,  and 
therefore  I must  cast  it  up.  [Exit  Boy. 

Re-enter  Flu*LLKN,  Gowkr  following. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  pre- 
sently to  the  mines ; the  duke  of  Gloucester  would 
speak  with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines  ! tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not 
so  goot  to  come  to  the  mines : for,  look  you,  the 
mines  is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the 
war ; the  concavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient ; for, 
look  you,  th’  othversary  (you  may  discuss  unto  the 
duke,  look  you,)  is  digt  himself  four  yard  under 
the  countermines : py  Cheshu,  I think,  ’a  will  plow 
up  nil,  if  there  is  not  potter  directions. 

Gow.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the 
Order  of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed 
by  an  Irishman,  a very  valiant  gentleman,  i*  faith. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  I think  it  be. 

Flu.  Py  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  ’orld : 
I will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard : he  has  no  more 
directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  warn,  look 
you,  of  the  Homan  disciplines,  than  is  a puppy -dog. 

Gow.  Here  ’a  comes;  and  the  Scots  captain, 
captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a marvellous  falorous 
gentleman,  that  is  certain  ; and  of  great  expedition, 
and  knowledge,  in  the  auncient  wars,  upon  my 
particular  knowledge  of  his  directions : py  Cheshu, 
he  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  mili- 
tary man  in  the  world,  in  the  disciplines  of  the 
pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Enter  Macmouris  and  Jamy. 

Jamy.  I say,  gude-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  captain 
James. 

Gow.  I low  now,  enptnin  Macmorrind  have  you 
quit  the  mines?  have  the  pioneers  given  o’er? 


» Carry  rmli,]  Sec  note  (»>,  p.  lit.  Vol.  I. 

•>  Whulnh  mil  rnUini  F Ac.J  Mr.  Knight  <iift  ire  its  that  by  arom- 
mon  mistake  in  printing,  the  second  ansi  third  line*  were  trinn- 
po«rd,  and  that  we  should  read,—"  Who  talk*  of  ray  nation,  i»h  a 

fit 


[scene  II. 

Mac.  By  Clirish  la,  tish  ill  done  ; the  work  ish 
give  over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  iny 
hand,  I swear,  and  my  father’s  soul,  the  work  ish 
ill  done  ; it  ish  give  over : I would  have  hlowcd  up 
the  town,  so  Chrish  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O, 
tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done ; by  my  hand,  tish  ill 
done ! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I pcseech  you  now, 
will  you  voutsafe  mo,  look  you,  a few  disputations 
with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the 
disciplines  of  the  war,  the  Homan  wars,  in  the  way 
of  argument  , look  you,  and  friendly  communication ; 
partly,  to  satisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly,  for  the 
satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  inind,  ns  touching  the 
direction  of  the  military  discipline;  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  soil  be  very  glide,  gude  feith,  gude 
captains  baith : and  I sail  quit  you  with  gude 
love,  as  I may  pick  occasion  ; that  sail  I,  raary. 

Mac.  It  ish  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save 
me : the  day  ish  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars, 
and  the  king,  and  the  dukes  ; it  ish  no  time  to  dis- 
course. The  town  ish  beseech' ’d,  and  the  trorapet 
call  us  to  the  breach  ; and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish, 
do  nothing;  tish  shame  for  us  all : bo  God  sa’  me, 
tish  shame  to  stand  still ; it  ish  shame,  by  my  hand  : 
and  there  ish  throats  to  he  cut,  and  works  to  he 
done ; and  there  ish  nothing  done  ; so  Chrish  sa* 
me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theiso  eyes  of  mine 
take  themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service, 
or  aile  ligge  i’the  gmnd  for  it ; ay,  or  go  to  death  ; 
and  aile  pay’t  os  valorously  ns  I may,  that  sol  I 
surely  do,  that  is  the  breff  and  the  long  : marv,  I 
wad  full  fain  hoard  some  question  ’tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I think,  look  you, 
under  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your 
nation 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ? What  ish  my  nation  ? ish 
a villain,  and  a bastard,  and  a knnvc.  and  a rascal  ? 
What  ish  my  nation  ? Who  talks  of  niv  nation  ?b 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  other- 
wise than  is  meant.,  enptnin  Macmorris,  pernd ven- 
ture, I shall  think  you  do  not  use  ine  with  that 
affability  as  in.  discretion  you  ought  to  use  me, 
look  you  ; peing  ns  goot  a man  ns  yourself,  both 
in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and  in  the  derivation  of 
my  pirtli,  and  in  other  particularities.* 

Mac.  I do  not  know  you  so  good  a man  ns 
myself : so  Chrish  save  me,  I will  cut  off  your 
head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each 
other. 

Jamy.  Au  ! that’s  a foul  fault. 

[A  jMtrley  founded. 

villain,  and  nlxailard,  and  a knave. and  araval."  This  it  not  on- 
likely  ; yet  it  is  equally  probable,  that  the  incoherence  of  the 
original  was  designed  to  mark  the  impetuosity  of  the  speaker. 
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Gow.  The  town  sounds  a parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macinorris,  when  there  is  more 
petter  opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I will 
jk*  so  pold  as  to  tell  you,  1 know  the  disciplines  of 
war ; and  there  is  an  end,*  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  *amr.  Before  the  Gate*  of 

ilarflcur. 

The  Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  mill*;  the 
English  Forces  Mow.  Enter  Ki.no  I Ik.sk v, 
and  his  Train . 

K.  IIen.  IIow  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the 
town  ? 

This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit: 

Therefore,  to  our  In  st  mercy  give  yourselves, 

Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction, 

Dc  fy  us  to  our  worst : for,  ns  I am  n soldier, 

(A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best,) 
If  I begin  the  battery  once  again, 

I will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Ilarflcur, 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up. 

And  the  flesh’d  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  IiaikI,  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell ; mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 

Array’d  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  Bends, 

I>»,  with  his  smirch’d  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink’d  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 

What  is’t  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  arc  cause, 
If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 
We  may  os  bootless  iqiond  our  vain  command 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 

As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore.  Therefore,  you  men  of  Ilarflcur, 
Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 
O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 
Of  deadly  • murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not,  why,  in  n moment,  look  to  sec 
The  blind  and  bloody  soldier,  with  foul  hand, 
Defilet  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards, 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash’d  to  the  walls ; 


(•)  Old  text,  keaiily.  (t)  Old  text,  detir #. 

• And  there  it  an  end.]  Thi*  »crne  «u  well  calculated  to  be 
rlftrlirt  In  representation.  The  appearance  at  one  time  of  an 
Knftluh.  « Scotch,  an  lrith.arida  Welch  man,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
an  entertaining  novelty  uu  the  early  alage;  but  the  profane  gib* 


Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes. 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry, 
At  Herod’s  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid? 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroy’d? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end  : 
The  Duuphin,  whom  of  succours  we  entreated, 
Kcturns  us-  that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a siege.  Therefore,  great  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thv  soft  mercy  : 
Enter  our  gates,  duqrosc  of  us  and  ours, 

For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates. — Come,  uncle 
Exeter, 

Go  you  and  enter  Ilarflcur;  there  remain, 

And  fortify  it  strongly  ’gainst  the  French  : 

Use  mercy  to  them  all.  For  us,  dear  uncle, — 
The  winter  coining  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers, — we’ll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest, 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  address’d. 

[Flourish*  The  Kino,  dec.  enter  the  Town. 


SCENE  IV. — Rouen.  A-  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. b 

Kath.  Alice,  tu  as  etc  en  Angleterre, , et  tu 
paries  him  le  langage. 

Alice.  Unpeu,  mculame. 

Katii.  Je  te  prie , menseignez  ; il  font  que 
japprenne  d parley.  Comment  appelez-vous  la 
main,  en  Anglais  ? 

Alice.  La  main  f elle  est  appelte,  de  hand. 

Kath.  Dc  hand.  Et  leg  doigis  f 

Alice.  Lesdoigts?  ma  foi.fouhlie  les  doigts  ; 
mats  je  me  souviendraL  Les  doigts  t je  ptnse, 
quits  font  appeles  de  fingres  ; oui,  de  fingres. 

Kath.  La  main,  de  hand ! les  doigts,  de 
fingres.  Je  pense,  que  je  suis  le  bon  ecolicr.  J'ai 
gagne  deux  mots  d' Anglais  vUcmenl.  Comment 
aj>pelez-vous  les  angles  t 

Alice.  Les  angles  ? tles  appelons , de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Ecoutez ; dites-moi,  si  je 
parle  bien : de  hand,  de  fingres,  et  de  nails. 

Alice.  (Test  him  dit , madame  ; il  est  fort  bon 
A nglais. 

Kath.  Dites-moi  V Anglais  pour  le  bras. 

Alice,  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude. 

beri»h  pul  Into  the  mouth*  of  Iri*h  character*  in  Bbakeipearr’a 
day.  would  Indicate  but  a very  limited  iiiirrroun>c  between  thia 
country’  «nd  the  »i»trr  lair. 

*»  Enter  Katharine  and  Alice.]  So  the  quarto  ; the  folio,  instead 
of  Alice,  hu  *‘«n  old  ytallnromaa." 
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Alice.  De  elbow. 

Katu.  De  elbow.  Je  m'enfais  la  repetition 
de  to  us  let  mots , quc  vous  m'avez  appns  dls  d. 
present. 

Alice.  II  est  trap  difficile,  mad  am  e,  comme  je 
poise, 

Kath.  Excusez-moi,  Alice;  ecoutez : dc  band, 
de  fingre,  de  noils,  do  arm,  dc  bill>ow. 

Alice.  Dc  elbow,  madams. 

Kath.  0 Seigneur  Dieu!  je  m'en  oublie  l Dc 
elbow.  Comment  appcln-vous  le  coll 

Alice.  Dc  neck,  madame. 

Kath.  Dc  niek : Et  le  menton  1 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  Dc  sin.  Le  col , dc  niek : le  menton , 
dc  sin. 

Alice.  Out.  Sauf  votre  honneur ; en  verite , 
vous  prononcez  les  mots  aus3t  droit  quc  Us  nattfs 
<F Angleterre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d apprendre  jwr  la 
grace  de  Dieu , et  en  jieu  de  temps. 
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Alice.  Naves-vous  ]>as  dejin  oublie  ce  quc  je 
vous  ai  enseignee  l 

Katii.  Non,  je  reciterai  tl  vous  promptement : 
do  band,  dc  fingre,  dc  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Katii.  Dc  nails,  dc  arm,  dc  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  votre  honneur,  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsi  dis-je;  dc  elbow,  dc  nick  ; et  dc 
sin  : Comment  appelex-vous  le  pied  et  la  robe  l 
Alice.  Dc  foot,  madame  ; et  dc  coun. 

Kath.  De  foot,  et  do  coun  ! 0 Seigneur  Dieu 
ces  sont  mots  de  son  mauvais , corruptible,  gros, 
et  impudique,  el  non  pour  Us  dames  d honneur 
(Fuser  ; je  ne  voudraxs  prononeer  ces  mots  decant 
Us  seigneurs  de  France , jtour  tout  le  monde.  11 
faut  dc  foot,  et  dc  coun,  neanmoins.  Je  reciUrai 
une  autre  fois  ma  leqon  ensemble : de  liand,  de 
fingre,  dc  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  do  nick,  do  sin, 
do  foot,  dc  coun. 

Alice.  Excellent , madame  / 

Kath.  C'est  asset  pour  une  fois  ; allons-nous 
a direr.  [ Exeunt . 
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SCENE  V. — The  tame.  Another  Room  in  the 
tame. 

Enter  Kino  Charles,  the  Dauphi n,  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Constable  of  France,  and  others, 

K.  Cha.  ’T  is  certain,  lie  liath  pass'd  the  river 
Somme. 

Con.  An  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord, 
Let  us  not  lire  in  France  ; let  us  quit  all, 

And  give  our  vineyards  to  a barbarous  people. 

I) au.  0 Dieu  vicant  J shall  a few  sprays  of 
us, — 

The  emptying  of  our  fathers*  luxury, 

Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 

Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 

And  overlook  their  grafters? 

Boot.  Normans,  but  bastard  Norinans,  Nor- 
man bastards  ! 

ifort  de  ma  vie  ! if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I will  sell  my  dukedom, 

To  buy  a slobbery  and  a dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotton*  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  bat  tailed  ! where  have  they  this  ' 
mettle  ? 

Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 

On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 

Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns?  Can  sodden  water, 
A drench  for  sur-rcin’d  jades,1*  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 

And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 

Seem  frosty  ? O,  for  honour  of  our  land, 

Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses’  thatch,  whiles  a more  frosty 
people 

Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields ; 
Poor — we  may*  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour, 

Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say, 

Our  mettle  is  bred  out ; and  they  will  givo 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth, 

To  new-store  France  with  bastard-warriors. 

Born.  They  bid  us — to  the  English  dancing- 
schools, 

And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  coruntos  ;(1) 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heeds. 

And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

K.  Cda.  Where  is  Montjoy  the  herald  ? speed 
him  hence ; 

Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. — 


(*)  Old  text  omit*,  i nay. 

» Nook-«hotton — ] " Shntitn,"  arcording  to  Warburtnn,  '*  *lg* 
rifle*  any  thing  projected ; *o  noflskottrn  tile,  is  an  l.»le  that 
•hoots  out  into  capes,  promontoriei.  and  neck*  of  land,  the  very 
figure  of  Great  Britain."  **  Nook-shottcn  isle,”  however,  may 
mean  only,  an  ills,  flung  fa  a earner. 

h Sur-rcin'd — 1 Perhaps,  oter-ridden. 

« Charles  I»e-la-bret,— J Correctly,  "Charles  D'Albret."  but 
Shakespeare  followed  llolinshed,  whocalls  theConstable  Delahrelh. 
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! Up,  princes ! and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edg’d 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field  : 
Charles  De-la-bret,c  high-constable  of  France  ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Beni, 
Alen^on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy  ; 

Jaqucs  Chntillon,  Kamhurcs,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpre,  Koussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,4  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois  ; 

High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and 
knights,* 

For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  ot  great 
shames. 

Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our 
land 

With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Ilarfleur: 
Kush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
j Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
Tlio  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon  : 

Go  down  upon  him, — you  have  power  enough, — 
And  in  a captive  chariot,  into  Koucn 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few, 

Ilia  soldiers  sick,  and  famish’d  in  their  march ; 
For,  I am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army, 

He’ll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 

And,  fori  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 

Kino  Ciia.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on 
Montjoy, 

And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  wc  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 
Dau.  Not  so,  I do  beseech  your  majesty. 

K.  Ciia.  Bo  patient,  for  you  shall  remain 
with  us. — 

Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all. 

And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England’s  fall. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. — The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 

Enter , severally,  Gower  and  Flukllsn. 

Gow.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen  ? como  you 
from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  services 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Govr.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 


«l  Foix,— 1 The  old  text  ha*  Lot*,  which  wa*  rot  the  name 
of  any  French  house  of  diitinetion,  in  the  book*  of  that  time. 

• Knight*,—  ] Old  text,  kings ; altered  by  Theobald, 
f And,  for  atMerement,—  ] Should  we  not  read,  "And  'fort 
achievement  f ” The  import  being,  At  night  of  our  army  he  will 
be  *0  intimidated,  a*  tn  offer  u>  hi*  rantatn  ke/ort  we  have  rap- 
tured him.  In  Act  IV.  Sc.  it,  Henry  aaya, — 

14  Bid  '!  cm  erhiert  me.  ard  then  tctl  my  bone*.** 
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ACT  III.) 

Flu.  The*  duko  of  Excler  \»  as  mugnanimoub 
an  Agamemnon  ; and  a man  that  I love  and  honour 
with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my 
life,  and  my  living,  and  my  uttermost  power : 
he  is  not,  (Got  pe  praised  and  pleased !)  any  hurt 
in  the  ’orld  ; but  keeps  the  p ridge  most  valiantly, 
with  excellent  dUciplino.  There  is  an  nuncieul 
lieutenant*  there  nt  the  pridge, — I think,  in  my 
very  conscience,  he  is  as  valiant  a man  as  Mark 
Antony ; and  he  is  a man  of  no  estimation  in  the 
’orld  ; put  I did  sit*  him  do  ns  gallant  service. 
Gow.  W'lmt  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  lie  is  called  — auncient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man. 

Pi sr.  Captain,  I thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours: 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I praise  Got;  and  I have  merited 
some  love  at  his  hands. 

Pist.  B.udolpli,  a soldier,  firm  and  sound  of 
heart, 

•Of  buxom b valour,  bath, — by  eruel  fute, 

And  giddy  Fortune’s  furious  fickle  wheel, — 

'That  goddess  blind, 

That  stands  uj>on  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 
Flu.  Py  your  patience, auncient  Pistol.  Fortune 
is  painted  plind,  with  a muffler  pefore  herf  eyes, 
to  signify  to  you  that  fortune  is  plind,  and  she  is 
painted  also  with  a wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which 
is  the  morul  of  it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  incon- 
stant, and  mutability,  and  variation  : and  her  foot, 
look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a spherical  stone,  which 
rolls,  und  rolls,  and  rolls  ; — in  good  truth,  the  poet 
is  makec  a most  excellent  description  of  it:  Fortune, 
look  you,d  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolpli’s  foe,  and  frowns  on 
him ; 

For  he  hath  slol’u  a paxfi)  and  hanged  must 
’u  bo. 

A damned  death  1 

I x?t  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 


(•)  Old  text  prefixes.  And. 

(t)  Fir»t  folio,  aj-re  kit. 

* Am  auncient  lieutenant — ] If  Fluellen  were  not  designed  to 
blunder,  we  may  suppose  that  lieutenant  haring  been  inadver- 
tently inserted  in  the  first  instance,  and  aneimt  afterwards  intrr- 
II  nested,  both  by  accident  got  printed  in  the  text.  The  quartos 
read, 

“ There  ia  an  entigne  there.'’ 

•>  Buxom  ealour, — ] The  earliest  meaning  of  this  word  was. 
pliant,  yielding,  obedient : but  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  com- 
monly used  In  the  sense  it  appears  to  bear  here,  and  in 11  Pericles," 
Act  I.  (Gower)  that  of  Inely,  epriaktly.  buoyant. 

* The  poet  is  make  — ] Thus  the  quartos;  the  folio  baa,  "the 
poet  makes,’’  Ac, 

<*  Look  you,—]  These  word*  are  found  only  In  the  quartos. 

* To  executions  ; for  disciplines.  Ac.]  In  the  folio,  to  execution  ; 
for  diieipiine,  Ac.  As  Mr.  Knight  both  here  and  in  other 
instances  in  the  present  scene  has  adopted,  though  silently,  the 
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And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  suffocate ; 

But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 

For  pax  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  apeak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice; 
And  let  not  Bardolph'a  vital  thread  he  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  ami  vile  reproach  : 
Sjieak,  captain,  ft ir  hia  life,  and  I w ill  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Auncient  Pistol,  I do  partly  understand 
your  meaning. 

PlST.  Why  then  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  auncient,  it  is  not  a thing  to 
rejoice  at : for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  prother,  I 
would  desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and 
put  him  to  executions;  for  disciplines'  ought  to 
Ik*  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  he  damn’d ; and  Jijo*  for  thy 
friendship ! 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

Purr.  The  fig  of  Spain  ! * [Exit  Pistol. 

Flu.  Very  goot. 

Gow.  W hy,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal ; 
I remenilicr  him  now  ; a bawd,  a eutjmrsc. 

Flu.  I’ll  assure  you.  ’a  utter’d  as  prnve  ’ords 
nt  the  pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a summer’s  day  : 
hut  it  is  very  well  ; what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that 
is  well,  I warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow.  W*hy,  ’t  is  a gull,  a fool,  a rogue,  that  now 
ami  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  nt  his 
return  into  London,  under  the  form  of  a soldier. 
And  such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  com- 
manders’ names : and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote, 
where  services  were  done ; — at  such  and  such  a 
sconce;,  at  such  a breach,  at  such  a convoy ; who 
came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced, 
what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on  ; and  this  they  con 
perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up 
with  now-tuned  oaths : and  what  a heard  of  the 
general's  cut, (3)  and  a horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will 
do  among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale -washed  wits,  is 
wonderful  to  be  thought  on ! but  you  must  learn  to 
know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you  may  he 
marvellously  mistook. 

Flu.  1 tell  you  what,  captain  Gower; — I do 
perceive,  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly 


reading  of  the  quarto*.  It  is  not  unrharitable  to  suppose  that  his 
objection  to  such  a proceeding  on  the  part  of  his  br  :>ther  editors 
was  a little  more  strongly  expressed  than  felt. 

f A*  Ago  far  thy  friendship ']  This  is  simply  "a  Jig  for  thy 
friendship;”  as  in  the  *•  Merry  Wire*  of  Windsor,"  Act  I.  8c.  3, 
he  «»y«.  “ A JSro  for  the  phrase there  is  no  allusion  apparently  to 
the  loathsome  gesticulation  mentioned  in  note  f),  p.  ICO,  Vol  I. 

* The  fig  of  Spain  !j  Prom  the  corresponding  passage  ir  the 
quartos,— " the  fig  of  Spain  within  thy  jaw”  and  “the  fig  Within 
thy  bowels  and  thy  dirty  mat r." — Pistol  obviously  refers  Kre  to  the 
custom  of  administering  poisoned  ftp*.  which  appears  to  have  been 
but  too  common  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  otic  time:  — 

" It  may  fall  out  that  thou  shnll  be  entic'd 
To  sup  sometimes  with  a magnified. 

And  have  mjt  o foisted  in  thy  dish.” 

Gascoiowx'a  Poemt. 

Where  a quibble  wa«  perh  ,ps  Intended  between  magn^fco  and  Jtco. 
So  a’so  in  V ittoria  Corombona  : — 

" I look  now  for  a Spanish  Jig.  or  an  Italian  sallad  daily." 
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make  show  to  the  ’orld  lie  is ; if  I find  a hole  in 
his  coat,  I will  tell  him  my  mind.  [ Drum  heard. J 
Hark  vou,  the  king  is  coming ; and  I must  speak 
with  him  from  the  pridge. 

Enter  Kino  IIkniiy,  Gloucestku,  and  Soldiers.4 

Flu.  Got  pleas  your  majesty ! 

K.  Hkn.  How  now,  Fluelieu?  eum’st  thou 
from  the  bridge? 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge : 
the  French  is  gone  off,  look  you,  and  there  is 
gallant  and  most  pruve  passages : nmrry,  th’ 
uihversary  was  have  possession  of  the  pridge,  but 
lie  is  enforced  to  retire,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter 
is  master  of  the  pridge : I can  tell  your  majesty, 
the  duke  is  a prove  man. 

K.  Hkn.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellcn  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th*  athversary  hath  been 
very  great,  reasonable  great:  marry,  for  my  part, 
I think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a man,  but 
one  that  is  like  to  l>e  executed  for  robbing  a 
church,  one  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the 
mail : his  face  is  all  bubuklcs,  and  whelks,  and 
knot#.  and  flanx’S  of  fire  ; and  bis  lips  plows  at  his 
nose,  and  it  is  like  a coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue, 
and  sometimes  red : hut  his  nose  is  executed,  and 
his  fire’s  out. 

K.  Hkn.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so 
cut  off : — and  we  give  express  charge,  that,  in  our 
marches  through  the  country,  there  be  nothing 
com  polled  from  the  villages,  nothing  taken  but 
jwid  for;  none  of  the  French  upbraided,  or  abused 
in  disdainful  language ; for  when  lenity  and  cruelty 
play  for  a kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is  the 
soonest  winner. 

Tucket  sounds.  Enter  Moxtjoy. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

K.  Hkn.  Well  then,  I know  thee.  What  shall 
I know  of  thee  ? 

Mont.  Mv  master’s  mind. 

K.  Hkn.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king : — Say  thou  to 
Harry  of  England : Though  we  seemed  dead,  we 
did  but  sleep ; advantage  is  a better  soldier  than 
nudmess.  Tell  him,  we  could  have  rebuked  him 
at  Harfleur,  but  thnt  we  thought  not  good  to 
bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  full  ripe: — now  we 
speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial. 
England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weakness, 
and  admire  our  sufferance.  Bid  him,  therefore, 

• And  Sold  ter  i.)  The  folio  haa,  •'  timer  ike  King  and  kit  poor 
eouldteri." 
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consider  of  his  ransom  ; which  must  proportion 
the  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have 
lost,  the  disgrace  we  have  digested ; which,  in 
weight  to  re-answer,  his  |»cttiness  would  bow 
under.  For  our  losses,  bis  exchequer  is  too  poor ; 
for  the  effusion  of  our  blood,  the  muster  of  his 
kingdom  too  faint  a number  ; and  for  our  disgrace, 
his  own  jterson  kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a weak 
and  worthless  satisfaction.  To  this  add — defiance : 
and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  lmtli  betrayed  his 
followers,  whose  condemnation  is  pronounced.  So 
fur  my  king  and  muster ; so  much  my  office. 

K.  Hkn.  What  is  thy  name?  I know  thy 
quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Hkn.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.  Turn 
thee  back, 

And  tell  thy  king, — I do  not  seek  him  now, 

But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment : L for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
(Though  ’tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  croft  aud  vantage,) 

My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 

My  numbers  lessen’d ; and  those  few  1 have, 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French ; 

Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I tell  thee,  herald, 
1 thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs  [God, 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen, — Yet,  forgive  me, 
That  I do  brag  thus  ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me  ; 1 must  rejient. 

Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I am  ; 

My  ransom,  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk, 

My  army,  but  a weak  and  sickly  guard  ; 

Yet,  God  before,*  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neigh- 
bour, 

Stand  in  our  way.  There ’s  for  tliy  labour, 
Montjoy.(t) 

Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself : 

If  we  may  pass,  wc  will ; if  we  be  hinder’d. 

We  shall  your  tawnv  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour:  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 

The  sum  of  nil  our  answer  is  but  this : 

We  would  not  seek  a battle  as  we  are. 

Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  wc  will  not  shun  it; 

So  tell  your  master. 

Mont.  I shall  deliver  so.  Thanks  to  your 
highness.  [Exit  Montjoy. 

Glo.  I hope,  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 
K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God’s  bond,  brother,  not 
in  theirs. 

March  to  the  bridge  ; it  now  draws  toward  night : — 
Beyond  the  river  we  ’ll  encamp  ourselves, 

And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away. 

" [ Exeunt . 

b Impeachment:]  Hlndrnne*. 

8 Yet,  Ood  beior*,— } See  note  page  71. 
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SCENE  VII. — The  French  Comp,  near 
Agincourt. 

Enter  the  Constable  of  Fuancr,  the  Di  ke  of 
Orleans,  the  Dauphin,  the  Loni>  Ham  burrs, 
amt  others. 

Con.  Tut ! I have  the  best  armour  of  the 
world. 

'Would  it  were  day  ! 

Obl.  You  have  an  excellent  armour ; but  let  ' 
my  horse  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

OnL.  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high- 
constable,  you  talk  of  horse  and  armour, — 

Obl.  You  arc  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any 
prince  in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a long  night  is  this  ! 1 will  not 

change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four 
pasterns.*  f V/,  ha  /•  Ho  bound*  from  the  earth, 
ns  if  his  entrails  were  hairs ; le  cheval  volant , the 
Pegasus,  qui  a les  varinrs  lie  feu  / When  I 
bestride  him,  I soar,  I am  a hawk : he  trots  the 
air ; the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it ; the 
basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the 
pipe  of  Ilermes. 

Obl.  He  ’»  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  n 
a beast  for  Perseus : he  is  pure  air  and  fire,  aud 
the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear 
in  him,  but  only  in  patient  stillness  while  his 
rider  mounts  him : he  is,  indeed,  a horse,  and  all 
other  jades  b you  may  call — beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a most  absolute 
and  excellent  horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ; hu»  neigh  is 
like  the  bidding  of  a monarch,  and  his  countenance 
enforces  homage. 

Obl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot, 
from  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
lamb,  vary  deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey  ; it  is  a 
theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea ; turn  the  sands  into 
eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  for 
them  all : *tis  a subject  for  a sovereign  to  reason 
on,  and  for  a sovereign’s  sovereign  to  ride  on  ; and 
for  tho  world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown.)  to  lay 
apart  their  particular  functions,  nnd  wonder  at 
him.  I once  writ  a sonnet  in  his  praise,  and 
began  thus  : Wonder  of  nature, — 

Obl.  I have  heard  a sonnet  begin  so  to  one’s 
mistress. 


(•)  Old  copy, 

* On  four  pattern*.]  80  the  folio,  1652,  correcting  tho  error  of 
It*  prcdrcc«*or,  which  ha*,  potturet. 

And  all  other  jade*  pou  map  call—braih.]  Jade,  It  mry  be 
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I)au.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I com- 
posed to  my  courser ; for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Obl.  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well ; which  is  the  prescript  praise 
and  perfection  of  a good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday  your 
mistress  shrewdly  shook  your  hock. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  O ! then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle ; 
nnd  you  rode,  like  a kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French 
hose  off,  and  in  your  strnit  strossers. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  hoiseman- 
sliin. 

Dau.  He  warned  by  me,  then : they  that  ride 
so,  nnd  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs ; I had 
rather  have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.  1 had  ns  lief  have  my  mistress  a jade. 

I)au.  I tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears 
his*  own  hair. 

Con.  I could  make  as  true  a boost  ns  that,  if 
I had  a sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  retonrnt  d ton  propre  iwhiw^. 
ment,  et  la  truie  larce  au  hourbier : thou  mnkest 
use  of  any  thing. 

Con.  Yet  do  I not  use  my  horse  for  my  mis- 
tress ; or  any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the 
purpose. 

Ham.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  I 
saw  in  your  tent  to-night, — arc  those  stars,  or 
suns,  upon  it  ? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I 
hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau,  That  may  be,  for  you  boar  a many 
superfluously,  and  ’twere  more  honour,  some  were 
away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises, 
who  would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags 
dismounted. 

Dau.  Would  I were  able  to  load  him  with  Ills 
desert ! — Will  it  never  be  day  ? I will  trot  to- 
morrow a mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with 
English  faces. 

Con.  I will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I should  he 
faced  out  of  my  way : but  1 would  it  were  morn- 
ing, for  I would  fain  be  about  the  ears  of  tho 
English. 

Ham.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  fur  twenty 
prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere 
you  have  them. 

noticed,  vit  not  invariably  applied  to  a hor*c  in  a depreciatory 
»cn*c. 

* HI*  otTJi  Aair.]  So  the  folio.  In  the  quarto*  ire  have,  "her 
own  hair."  Hit  may  have  been  used  f r the  impersonal  pronoun, 
ih. 
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[scene  VII. 


ACT  III.] 

Dau.  ’Tis  midnight,  I’ll  go  arm  myself. 

[Exit. 

OnL.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  lie  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Cox.  I think  he  will  cat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  lie’s  a 
gallant  prince. 

Cox.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread 
out  the  oath. 

Orl.  lie  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentleman 
of  France. 

Cox.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be 
doing.* 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm  that  I heard  of. 

Cox.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow;  he  will 
keep  that  good  name  still. 

Orl.  I know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Cox.  I was  told  that,  by  ono  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

Orl.  What’s  he? 

Cox.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he 
said,  he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not,  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in 
him. 

Cox.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is;  never  any 
body  saw  it,  but  his  lackey:  ’t is  a hooded  valour, 
and  when  it  appears  it  will  batc.b 

Orl.  Ill-will  never  Mid  well. 

Cox.  I will  cap  that  proverb  with — There  is 
flattery  in  friendship .* 

Orl.  And  I will  take  up  that  with— 6'iVc  the 
devil  his  due. 

Cox.  Well  placed ; there  stands  your  friend 
for  the  devil ; have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb, 
with — A pox  of  the  devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how 
mnch — A fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Cox.  You  have  shot  over. 

Orl.  ’Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot. 


* ltt  Kill  still  be  Join*.]  He  will  alteagi  be  doing.  TtaUwas 
a familiar  laying;  doing  being uied  equivocally. 

b 'Tis  a hooded  valour,  and  when  it  appear*  It  will  bate.]  The 
allusion  la  to  the  ordinary  action  of  a hawk  when  nnhooded, 
which  U to  beat  and  flutter  with  ita  winga  ; but  a quibble  may  be 


Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high-constable,  the  English  lie 
within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Cox.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  lord  Grnndpre. 

Cox.  A valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — 
Would  it  were  day ! — Alas,  poor  Harry  of 
England  ! ho  longs  not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is 
this  king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained 
followers  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge ! 

Cox.  If  the  English  had  auy  apprehension, 
they  would  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lock : for  if  their  heads  had 
any  intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear 
such  heavy  head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very 
valiant  creatures ; their  mastiffs  arc  of  unmatch- 
able  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a Russian  bear,  nnd  have  their  heads 
crushed  like  rotten  npples!  You  may  as  well  say, 
— that ’s  a valiant  flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast 
ou  the  lip  of  a lion. 

Cox.  Just,  just ; nnd  tho  men  do  sympa- 
thize with  tho  mastiffs,  in  robustious  and  rough 
coming  on,  leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives: 
and  then  give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron 
and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like 
devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  arc  shrewdly  out 
of  beef. 

Cox.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow — they  have 
only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is 
it  time  to  arm  ; come,  shall  we  about  it? 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o’clock : but,  let  mo  sec, — 
by  ten, 

We  shall  have  each  a hundred  Englishmen. 

[Exeunt. 

intended  between  bale,  the  hawking  technical,  and  bate,  to  dwindle, 
abate.  4 c. 

• There  it  flattery  In  friendship.]  The  usual  form  of  the  pro- 
verb is,  *•  There  is  falsehood  In  friendship/' 
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Enter  Chorus. 


Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a time 
When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night. 

The  hum  of  cither  army  stilly*  sounds, 

That  the  fix’d  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other’s  watch. 

Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  pnly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other’s  umber’d b face  : 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ; nnd  from  the  tents, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, (]) 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 


a 8tUty  tnmntU, — ] That  Is,  pm/ly.  softly  Hound*.  The  word 
rccal*  iin  illtiMnuiun  of  '*  /till  inline,”  which  properly  In- 
Ion  red  to  note  («).  p.  370.  Vol.  I.  but  there  accidentally 
omitted,  taken  from  " A tnie  Teportaric  of  the  nmd  triumphant 
and  royal  accomplishment  nf  the  liavt^iue  of  the  trout  excel- 
lent, right  high  and  mifhtle  Frinee,  Fredcrik  Henry, *'  &c.  Ac. 

9*2 


Ami  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name.* 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  nnd  secure  in  soul, 

The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
l)o  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice  ; 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 

Who,  like  a foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.  The  |>oor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  tires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning’s  danger ; nnd  their  gesture  sad, 
Investing*  lank -lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 
Presentctht  them  unto  the  gnxing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  O,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  min’d  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Let  him  cry, — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head ! 


(•)  Old  copy.  Hom’d.  (f)  Old  copy,  Prrsraled. 

: — “ After  which  ensued  a still  noy«e  of  recorder*  and 
flute*. ’* 

b I' inher'd  face  :1  That  is,  skadoittd  face. 
c Investing — J Tbit  has  no  meaning;  mi,;ht  we  read  Iofetliref 
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[scene  r. 


act  nr.] 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visit*  all  his  host ; 

Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a modest  smile; 
And  calls  them — brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note. 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him  ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all -watched  night ; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 

With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks : 

A larg«»ss  universal,  like  the  sun, 


TTis  lil>ornl  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear.  Then,*  mean  and  gentle  all 
Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 

A little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night  ;b 
Ami  so  our  scene  must  to  the  bnttle  flv, 

Where,  (O  for  pity  !)  we  sliull  much  disgrace — 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 

Bight  ill  dispos’d,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 

The  name  of  Agineourt.  Yet,  sit  and  see. 
Minding  true  things,  by  what  their  mockeries  bo. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — The  English  Camp  at  Agineourt. 

Enter  Kixn  Hexry,  Bedford,  and 
Gloucester. 

K.  Urn.  Glostor,  ’tis  true,  that  we  are  in  great 
danger. 

The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  Is*. — 

• Then,  m'ftm  and  arnllr  all.—  j Thiv  l«  the  read'in*  adopt'd  hjr 
Theobald  . the  folio  hi*  injt.*-**  /An/  mean  and  gentle  all,"  which, 

« "irm*  n*H  ,/fniU  all  " clearly  refer*  to  the  audience,  and  not 
to  the  Mldirr*.  mmt  be  an  error. 


Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford.  God  Almighty  ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  olnervingly  distil  it  out ; 

For  our  had  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  they  nre  our  outward  consciences, 

And  preachers  to  us  nil ; admonishing. 

That  we  should  dress*  us  fairly  for  our  end  : 

*»  In  /Aeni-ht.|  l«  It  not  more  thin  protmhle  the  noet  wrote, 
" In  thr>D*l/”  We  have  already  seen  * a touch  of  Harry  In  the 

* Drcas  n»  — ] That  U,  prepare  lit. 
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Tims  may  wo  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 

And  make  a mural  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erpixgham. 

Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 

A good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a churlish  turf  of  Franco. 

Enr.  Not  ho,  my  liege ; this  lodging  likes  me 
better, 

Since  I may  say — Now  lie  I like  a king. 

K.  Hen.  ’Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present 
pains ; 

Upon  example  so,  the  spirit  is  cased: 

And,  when  the  mind  is  quicken’d,  out  of  doubt, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  canted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 

Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 

Bo  my  good  morrow  to  them,  and,  anon, 

Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo.  We  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Bedford. 
Enr.  Shall  I attend  your  grace? 

K.  Hex.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 

I and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile, 

And  then  I would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble 
Harry ! [ Exit  Erpixoiiam. 

K.  Hex.  God-a-mcrcy,  old  heart!  thou  speak’st 
cheerfully. 


Enter  Pistol. 

Pist.  Qui  ta  Ifll 
K.  Hex.  A friend. 

Pist.  Discuss  unto  me ; art  thou  officer  ? 

Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular? 

K.  Hex.  I am  a gentleman  of  a company. 
Tist.  Trairst  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hex.  Even  so.  What  arc  you  ? 

Pist.  As  good  a gentleman  ns  the  emperor. 

K.  IIkx.  Then  you  are  a better  than  the  king. 
Pist.  The  king's  a bawcock,  and  a heart  of 
gold, 

A lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ;* 

Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 

I kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heart-strings 
I love  the  lovely  bully.  What’s  thy  name? 


a An  imp  of  fame:']  Primitively,  imp  mtin*  shoot,  and  here  a 
to*.  PUtol  applies  the  same  expression  to  the  King  in  the 
Second  Part  of  **  Henry  IV."  Act  V.  Sc.  5 ; — 

*•  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp  of  fame." 
b Speak  lower.]  So  the  quarto  1608.  That  of  1600  reads  lewtr ; 
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K.  Hex.  Harry  U Roy* 

Pist.  Le  Roy  / a Cornish  name : art  thou  of 
Cornish  crew? 

K.  Hex.  No,  I am  a Welshman. 

Pist.  Know’st  thou  Fluellcn  ? 

K.  Hex.  Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him,  I’ll  knock  his  leek  about  his 
pate, 

Upon  saint  David’s  day. 

K.  Hex.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your 
cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hex.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The  Jiyo  for  thee,  then ! 

K.  Hex.  I thank  you:  God  be  with  you! 

Pist . My  name  is  Pistol  call’d.  [ Exit . 

K.  Hex.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

[Retires. 

Enter  Fluellex  and  Gowf.b,  severalty. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellcn ! 

Flu.  So  ! in  the  name  of  Clieshu  Christ,  speak 
lower.**  It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  uni- 
versal ’orld,  when  the  true  and  nuncient  prerogn- 
tifes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept : if  you  would 
take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompoy 
the  great,  you  shall  find,  I warrant  you,  that  there 
is  no  tiddle-taddlc,  nor  pibhle-pahble,  in  Pompey’s 
camp  ; I warrant  you,  you  shall  find  the  ceremonies 
of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of 
it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to 
be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ; you  hear  him 
all  night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a fool,  and  a 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we 
should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a fool,  and  a 
prating  coxcomb  ; in  your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Gow.  I will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I pray  you,  and  peseech  you,  that  you  will. 

[Exeunt  Gowf.ii  and  Fluellex. 

K.  Hex.  Though  it  appear  a little  out  of 
fashion, 

There  is  much  care  aud  valour  in  this  Welshman. 


Enter  Bates,  Court,  and  Williams.® 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the 
morning  which  breaks  yonder  ? 


while  the  folio  hai  fearer.  It  is  evident  from  Gower* « reply,  that 
lamfT  U COtTTCl. 

t Bate*.  Court,  and  Willlami.]  The  old  aUgedirection  run*. 
" F.mler  three  toaldieri,  Juki i Bata,  Alexander  Court,  and  M ithael 
J filliami.” 
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ACT  IT.] 

Bates.  I think  it  be,  but  we  lmve  no  great 
cause  to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

W ill.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
but,  1 think,  wo  shall  never  sec  the  end  of  it. — 
Who  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  servo  you? 

K.  Hex.  Under  sir  Thomas*  Erpingham. 

Will.  A good  old  commander,  and  a most 
kind  gentleman:  I pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of 
our  estate  ? 

K.  Hex.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a sand, 
that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Hates.  He  hath  not  told  hist  thought  to  the  king? 

K.  Hex.  No  ; nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should. 
For,  though  I speak  it  to  you,  I think  the  king  is 
but  a man,  as  1 am  : the  violet  smells  to  him,  as 
it  doth  to  me;  the  element  shows  to  him,  as  it 
doth  to  me ; all  his  senses  have  but  human  con- 
ditions ; his  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness 
he  appears  but  a man  ; and  though  his  affections 
arc  higher  mounted  than  ours,  vet,  when  they 
stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing ; therefore 
when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  wo  do,  his  fears, 
out  of  doubt,  l>c  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  arc : 
yet,  in  reason,  no  man  should  possess  him  with 
any  appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it, 
should  dishearten  Ins  army. 

Baths.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  ho 
will;  but,  I believe,  as  cold  a night  as  ’t is,  ho 
could  wish  himself  in  Thames  up  to  the  neck  ; and 
so  I would  he  were,  and  I by  him,  at  all  adven- 
tures, so  we  were  quit  here. 

K.  IIkx.  By  my  troth,  I will  speak  my  con- 
science of  the  king ; I think  he  would  not  wish 
himself  any  where  but  where  ho  is. 

Bates.  Then  I would  he  were  here  alone ; so 
should  he  be  sure  to  ho  ransomed,  and  a many 
poor  men’s  lives  saved. 

K.  Hex.  I dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to 
wish  him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to 
feel  other  men’s  minds : methinks,  I could  not  die 
any  where  so  contented,  as  in  the  king’s  company ; 
his  cause  being  just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

Will.  That’s  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after ; 
for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king’s 
subjects : if  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to 
the  king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  as. 

Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king 
himself  hath  a heavy  reckoning  to  make,  when  all 
those  legs,  and  anus,  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a 
battle,  shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry 
all — We  died  nt  such  a place ; some  swearing, 
some  crying  for  a surgeon,  some,  upon  their  wives 

(•)  Old  copy,  John. 

* Contrite!  murder ,]  PiotUd,  prtconcttftd  murder.  Thus,  !n  f 
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left  poor  behind  them ; some,  upon  the  debts  they 
owe ; some,  upon  their  children  rawly  left.  I am 
afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  a battle ; 
for  how  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing, 
when  blood  is  their  argumeut  ? Now,  if  these 
men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  he  a blnck  matter  for 
the  king  that  led  them  to  it;  who  to  disobey, 
were  against  all  proportion  of  subjection. 

K.  Hex.  So,  if  a son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent 
about  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the 
sea,  the  imputation  of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule, 
should  be  imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him : 
or  if  a servant,  under  his  master's  command,  trans- 
porting a sum  of  money,  he  assailed  by  robbers, 
nml  die  in  many  irreconciled  iniquities,  you  may 
call  the  business  of  the  master  the  author  of  the 
servant’s  damnation.  But  this  is  not  so : the  king 
is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of 
his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the  master 
of  his  sonant ; for  they  purpose  not  their  death, 
when  they  purpose  their  sen  ices.  Besides,  there 
is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it 
come  .to  the  arbitrament  of  swords,  can  try  it  out 
with  all  unspotted  soldiers : some,  peradventure, 
have  on  them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  con- 
trived * murder ; some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the 
broken  seals  of  perjury ; some,  making  the  wars 
their  bulwark,  that  have  before  gored  tho  gentle 
bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now, 
if  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
native  punishment,  though  they  can  outstrip  men, 
they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God : war  is  his 
beadle ; war  is  his  vengeance  ; so  that  here  men 
arc  punished,  for  before -breach  of  the  king's  laws, 
in  now  the  king’s  quarrel : where  they  feared  the 
death,  they  have  borne  life  away,  and  where  they 
would  be  safe,  they  perish : then  if  they  die  un- 
provided, no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  their  dam- 
nation, than  lie  was  before  guilty  of  thoso  impieties 
for  the  which  they  are  now  visited.  Every  sub- 
ject’s duty  is  the  king’s,  hut  every  subject’s  soul  is 
liis  own.  Therefore  should  every  soldier  in  tho 
wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed, — wash  every 
mote  out  of  his  conscience ; and  dying  so,  death 
is  to  him  advantage ; or  not  dying,  the  time  was 
blessedly  last,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained : 
and  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think, 
that  making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  out- 
live that  day  to  sec  his  greatness,  and  to  teach 
others  how  they  should  prepure. 

Will.  ’Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  tho 
ill  u]M)ii  his  own  head,  the  king  is  not  to  an- 
swer it. 

Bates.  I do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for 
me,  and  yet  I determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 


Othello,"  Ael  I.  Sc.  2:— 

Yet  do  I hold  it  rcry  staff  o'  th* conscience, 
To  do  no  cvntriv'd  murslcr," 
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[PCEXB  I. 


ACT  IV.] 

K.  Hen.  T myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would 
not  be  ransomed. 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  cheer- 
fully ; but,  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be 
ransomed,  and  we  ne’er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hkn.  If  I live  to  see  it,  I will  never  trust 
his  word  after. 

Will.  ’Mass,*  you  pay  him  then  ! That  *s  a 
perilous  shot  out  of  on  elder-gun,  that  a poor  and 
private  displeasure  can  do  against  a monarch  ! you 
may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  with 
fanning  in  his  face  with  n peacock’s  fenther.  You  HI 
never  trust  his  teord  after  / come,  ’tis  a foolish 
saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round  ; 
I should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a quarrel  between  us,  if  you 
live. 

K.  Hkn.  I cmhrneo  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I know  thee  again? 

K.  Hkn.  Give  mo  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet;  then,  if  ever  thou  darcst 
acknowledge  it,  I will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here’s  my  glove;  give  me  another  of 
thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I nlso  wear  in  my  cap  ; if  ever 
thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to- morrow.  This  is 
my  glove,  by  this  hand,  I will  take  thee  a box  on 
the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I live  to  see  it,  I will  challenge 
it. 

Will.  Thou  darcst  ns  well  bo  hanged. 

K.  Hkn.  Well,  I will  do  it,  though  I take  thee 
iu  the  king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word  : fare  thee  well. 

Baths.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends ; 
we  have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell 
how  to  reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty 
French  crowns  to  one,  they  will  beat  us  : for  they 
bear  them  on  their  shoulders : hut  it  is  no  English 
treason,  to  cut  French  crowns,  and,  to-morrow, 
the  king  himself  will  be  a clipper. 

[ Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Upon  the  king  ! let  us  our  lives,  our  souls, 

Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, . 

Our  children,  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  king; — 
We  must  War  all. 

O hard  condition  ! twin-bom  with  greatness. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool,  whose  sense 

(•)  First  folio  omits,  'Matt. 

* Ceremony  f]  See  note  {•>,  p.  23. 

*•  Wt.at  is  Ihy  soul,  O adoration  fj  The  folio  read*,— 

*•  What  t is  thy  Soule  of  Odoralion  f" 

We  adopt  the  easy  emendation,  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
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No  more  can  find,  hut  his  own  wringing  ! 

What  infinite  heart’s-ease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

Anti  what  lrnve  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony?* 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer’st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers? 

What  are  thy  rents  ? what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

0 ceremony,  show  me  hut  thy  worth ! 

What  is  thy  soul,  O adoration  ?h 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy  being  fear’d, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink’st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 
But  poison’d  flattery  ? O,  Ik*  sick,  great  greatness. 
And  hid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  ! 

Tb  ink ’si  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low'  bonding? 
Can’flt  thou,  when  thoti  conimund’st  the  beggar's 
knee, 

Command  the  health  of  it  ? No,  thou  proud 
dream. 

That  play’st  so  subtly  with  a king’s  repose ; 

1 am  a king,  that  find  thee ; and  I know. 

’Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  intertissu’d  rube  of  gold  ami  pearl, 

The  farced  title  running  ’fore  the  king. 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That,  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, — 
No,  not  all  these,  thriee-gorgeous  ceremony. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majcstical, 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 

Who,  with  n body  fill’d,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  ernmm’d  with  distressful*  bread ; 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 

But,  like  a lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  ; next  day,  after  dawn. 

Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse  ; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 

And,  hut  for  ceremony,  such  a wretch. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 
Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a king. 

The  slave,  a mem  1k*i-  of  the  country’s  peace. 
Enjoys  it ; hut  in  gross  brain  little  wots, 

What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  licst  advantage's. 


give?  a clear  and  forcible  meaning  to  what,  in  the  original,  i*  in- 
explicable. 

* Gtl$  him  to  rtfl.eramm'ti  n iMdhlrr^f'il  hrtaii:}  >lr.  Collier’* 
retnor*clc*»  annotator  nubstititU’*,  *'  dirfatlr/ul  bread."  If  any 
change  wrre  needed,  “rfr trttlfml  bread  " would  !*•  mole  in  Shake- 
speare'* manner : but  “ dnirmfml  bread,"  the  hard  fart  of  /orrrfjr, 
i«  strikingly  exprcs«ive,  and  better  Ilian  anyiliing  *URge*ted  in 

it*  *tead. 
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Enter  Erpixobam. 

Ebp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your 
absence, 

Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hex.  Good  old  knight, 

(’ullect  them  all  together  at  my  tent: 

1 ’ll  l»e  before  thee. 

Kbp.  I shall  do't,  n»y  lonl.  [ Exit . 

K.  ILkx.  O God  of  battles!  steel  my  soldiers’ 
hearts ; 


» ■ ■ - Take  from  them  now 

The  »en*e  of  rerk'ninK,  if  I he  oppo«fd  number* 
I'luck  lh«-ir  In-art*  Irom  llirm ! Nut  to-day,  O Lord, 
O,  not  to  day,  think  not  upon  the  fault,  &r.J 
In  the  »eonnd  line,  which  the  folio  print*,— 

“The  *en»e  of  rrek'ning  of  th'  op|>o»ed  nuniliera:" 
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Possess  them  not  with  fear ; take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reck’ning,  if*  the  opposed  numl»ers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them ! — Not  to-day,  O 
Lord, 

O,  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown ! 

I itichard's  body  have  interred  new, 

And  on  it  have  bestow’d  more  contrite  tears, 

Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Five  hundred  poor  1 have  in  yearly  pay, 

Who  twice  a day  their  wither’d  hands  hold  up 

Tyrwhitt  fir»t  *upge»ted  if  for  of;—  the  reading  we  adopt.  Mr. 
Singer  and  Mr.  Knight  exhibit  the  paaiagc  a*  follow*  : — 

*• Take  from  them  now 

The  »on*c  of  reckoning  of  the  oppmed  number* 

IMurk  their  heart*  from  them  not  to  d»jr,  t)  Lord, 

O nut  to-day  ! Thuik  not  upon  the  fault,”  Ac. 
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Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  : and  I have  built 
Two  chnntries,  when*  the  and  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still*  for  Richard’s  soul.  More  will  I do: 
Though  nil  that  I can  do,  is  nothing  worth. 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  nil, 

Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloucester 
Glo.  My  liege  ! 

K.  Hex.  My  brother  Cluster's  voice? — Ay; 
I know  thy  errand.  I will  go  with  thee  : — 

The  day,  my  friends,*  and  all  things  stay  for  me. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IT. — The  French  Camp . 

Enter  the  Dauphix,  Orleans,  IIam lures,  and 
other*, 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour;  up,  my 
lords ! 

(•)  First  folio,  friend. 

n Sing  still  fur  Hi  bird's  soul .]  Th.it  I*.  sing  ever. 

•'  .luil  dout  them  t nib  in  per/ nous  courage. ) Meaning.  d"  aut, 
extinguish  llicm.  Tlic  folio  has,  ••rf«»Wlhcni which  Mr. Collier 
ami  Mr.  Singer  retain  in  the  tense  of  «kv,  or  make  them  afraid. 
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T).\t\  Montez  <1  chtral  ; — My  horse  ! pari  ft  ! 

lacqnay  ! ha  ! 

Orl.  O brave  spirit! 

Dau.  Via  ! — let  eaux  et  la  teire, 

Orl.  Rim  puis  / T air  et  It  feu , 

Dau.  Cut ! cousin  Orleans. 


Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  Constable  ! 

Cox.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  servieo 
neigh ! 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their 
hides, 

That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes, 

And  doutb  them  with  superfluous  courage.  I la  ! 

Ram.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses’ 
blood? 

IIow  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 


Mr.  Knight  alto  reads  doubt,  although.  In  " Hamlet,”  Act  IV 
Sc.  7,- 

*'  I hare  a speech  of  fire  that  fainc  would  hlaxe, 

Rut  that  this  folly  doubts  It ; H — 
he  changes  doubts  to  douh. 
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ACT  IT.] 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  arc  embattled,  you  French 
peers. 

Cox.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes!  straight  to 
horse ! 

Do  hut  behold  yond  poor  and  starved  baud, 

And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands  ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins, 

To  give  each  naked  curtlc-axe  a stain, 

That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out, 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport.  Let  us  but  blow  on 
them, 

The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o’ertum  them. 

’T is  positive  ’gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 

That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants, — 
Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle, — were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a hilding  foe, 

Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 

But  that  our  honours  must  not.  What’s  to  say  ? 
A very  little-little  let  us  do, 

And  all  is  done.  Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket -sonance,  and  the  note  to  mount ; 

For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 


Enter  Gbaxdpr/:. 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  bo  long,  my  lords  of 
France? 

Yond  island  carrions/1)  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour’dly  become  the  morning  field : 

Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  arc  let  loose. 

And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 

Dig  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar’d  host. 
And  faintly  through  a rusty  beaver  peeps. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 

With  torch-staves  in  their  hand : and  their  poor 
jades 

Lob  down  their  beads,  dropping  the  hides  and 
hips, 

The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead 
eyes, 

And,  in  their  pale  dull  mouths,  the  ginmial-bit“ 

» The  pi  mm  Hi hit— } Spelt  I if  mold.  In  the  old  text.  A bit  in  two 
parti ; and  so  called  from  the  Latin  gemellni,  double  or  ttrinmed. 

h / itap  hi it  for  mp  irunrd:  on.  Ac.l  A correspondent  of  Mr. 
Knight'*  inftcnioutly  nu|«lU,  what  certainly  Memi  railed  for  by 
the  context,  that  we  ought  to  read, — 

“ I stay  bn!  for  my  guidon.— To  the  field  !'* 

The  emendation  i<  enforced,  too.  by  a passage  in  Holinsbcd, 
where,  • peak in p of  the  French,  he  41  They  thought  them- 

selves »o  tare  of  victory,  that  diverse  of  the  noblemen  made  >ueh 
haste  towatds  the  battle,  that  they  left  many  of  their  ICtnnti 
and  men  of  « car  behind  them,  and  tonic  of  them  would  not  once 
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[scene  til 

Lies  foul  with  chaw’d  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 

Fly  o’er  them,  nil  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 

To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a battle 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Cox.  They  liavo  said  their  prnyers,  ami  they 
stay  for  death. 

Dau.  Shall  wc  go  Bond  thorn  dinners  and  fresh 
suits, 

And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 

And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Cox.  I stay  but  for  my  guard  ;b  on,  to  the 
field : 

I will  the  hnrfner  from  a trumpet  lake, 

And  use  it  for  my  haste.  Come,  come  away  ! 

The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  111.— The  English  Camp. 

Enter  the  English  Host ; Gi.orrF.STKn,  Bedford, 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their 
battle. 

West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  three- 
score thousand. 

Exk.  There’s  five  to  one ; besides,  they  all  are 
fresh. 

Sal.  God’s  arm  strike  with  us  ! ’tis  a fearful 
odds. 

God  buy’ c you,  princes  all ; I’ll  to  my  charge : 

If  wo  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 

Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, — 

My  dear  lord  Glostcr, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, — 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — warriors  nil,  adieu  ! 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury,  and  good  luck 
go  with  thee ! 

Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord ; fight  valiantly  to- 
day : 

And  yet  I do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it/ 

For  thou  art  fram’d  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

[E.rit  Salisbury. 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  ns  of  kindness, 
Princely  in  both. 

West.  O that  we  now  had  hero 


H up  for  their  standards:  as  am  on  pit  other  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
w hen  hi»  standard  was  not  come.  eau*eil  a banner  to  be  taken 
from  « trumpet,  and  fastened  to  a *pcare.  the  which  lie  com- 
manded to  be  borne  before  him.  instead  of  a •randan!.*' 

e God  buy*  pou,  princes  all; \ find  hup'  I*  the  name  at  our 
" (tood-hyr,“— a corruption  of  "(lad  he  with  pou;”  and  in  this 
imunce,  for  the  sake  or  the  metre,  the  old  form  of  it  ahould  be 
retained. 

d And  yet  I dotbccwrnnjr,  Ac.1  The  last  two  lines  in  ibis  speech 
arc  annexed  to  the  preceding  one  of  Red l tint  in  the  folio:  the 
present  arrangement  wat  suggested  bjr  Thirlbjr. 
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ACT  IT.} 


KING  IIENRY 

Enter  Kino  Henry. 

Hut  ono  ton  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day  ! 

K.  Hkn.  What *s  he,  that  wishes  so? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland? — No,  my  fair  cousin  : 

If  we  are  mark’d  to  die,  we  arc  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ; and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

God’s  will ! I pray  tlicc,  wish  not  one  man 
more. 

By  Jove,  I am  not  covetous  for  gold, 

Nor  care  I,  who  doth  food  upon  my  cost ; 

It  yearns  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 

But,  if  it  be  a sin  to  covet  honour, 

I am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  ’faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a man  from  England: 
God's  peace  ! I would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 
Ab  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from 
me, 

For  the  best  hope  I have.  O,  do  not  wish  one 
more ! 

Jinther  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my 
host, 

That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart ; his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  eonvoy  put  into  his  purse : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man’s  company, 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  call’d — the  feast  of  Crispian  : (-) 

I le  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam’d, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
lie  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age,* 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends,* 

And  say,  To-morrow  is  saint  Crispian  : 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  sears, 
And  say,  These  wounds  I had  on  Crispin’s  day.*  1 
Old  men  forget ; yet  nil  shall  be  forgot, 

But  he’ll  remember,  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.  Then  shall  our 
names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — c 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glostcr, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember’d. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  tench  his  son  j 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne’er  go  by 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered, — 

(•)  Fir»t  folio,  neighbours. 

» He  that  outlive*  thi*  d»y,  and  »ee$  old  ape,— J This  I*  from 
the  quarto*,  and  is  survly  preferable  to  the  lection  of  the  folio 
" lie  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  old  age." 

* And  sajr,  Thcae  wounds  I had  on  Crispin's  day.)  This  line  Is 
found  only  in  the  quartos. 
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TnE  FIFTn.  [scene  III. 

We  few,  wc  happy  few,  wo  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother ; be  he  ne’er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gentle  bis  condition  : a 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bod, 

Shall  think  themselves  aceurs’d,  they  were  not 
hero ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any 
speaks, 

That  fought  with  us  upon  saint  Crispin’s  day. 

Re-enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with 
speed  : 

The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 

And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  nre  ready,  if  our  minds  be 
so. 

West.  Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  backward 
now  1 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from 
England,  eoz  ? 

West.  God’s  will,  my  liege,  would  you  and  I 
alone ! 

Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle ! 

K.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five 
thousand  men. 

Which  likes  me  hotter,  than  to  wish  us  one.- — 
You  know  your  places : God  be  with  you  all ! 

Tucket.  Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  Once  more  I come  to  know  of  thee, 
king  Harry, 

If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound, 

Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow  : 

For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf, 

Thou  needs  must  be  cnglutted.  Besides,  in  mercy, 
The  constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers,  of  repentance  ; that  their  souls 
May  make  a peaceful  and  a sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor 
bodies 

Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hkn.  Who  hath  sent  tlicc  now? 

Mont.  The  constable  of  France. 

K.  Hkn.  I pray  thee,  hear  my  former  answer 
back  ; 

Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 


r-  Familiar  in  their  mouth*  at  houtrhold  ir orrf*,— ] So  the 
quartos.  In  the  folio  the  line  run*, — 

“ Familiar  In  hit  month  a*  hou*ehold  word*.’' 

«*  Shall  gentle  hi*  condition:]  "King  Henry  V,  inhibited  any 
perton  but  such  a*  had  a right  by  inheritance,  or  grant,  to  asaunie 
coat*  of  arm*,  except  those  who  fought  with  hint  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt : *nd,  I think,  the*e  last  were  allowed  the  chief  neats  of 
honour  at  all  fea-st*  and  publick  meetings." — Tollkt, 
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[»f  EXE  IV. 


act  iv.]  KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


Good  Gtxl ! why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows 
thus  ? 

The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion’s  skin 
While  the  beast  liv’d,  was  kill’d  with  hunting 
him. 

A many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt 
Find  native  graves  ; upon  the  which,  I trust, 

Shall  witness  live  in  brass*  of  this  day’s  work: 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  Franco, 
Hying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  fam'd  ; for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 
them, 

And  draw  their  honours  recking  up  to  heaven, 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime, 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a plague  in  France. 
Mark,  then,  abounding  valour  in  our  English  ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet’s  grazing, • 
Hrcak  out  into  a second  course  of  mischief. 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 

Let  me  speak  proudly  : — T’ell  the  constable 
Wc  are  hut  warriors  for  the  working  day  : 

( >ur  gayncss  and  our  gilt  arc  all  besmirch’d 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 

There’s  not  a piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 

(G<»od  argument,  I hope,  we  will  not  fly,) 

And  time  lmth  worn  us  into  slovenry : 

But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  arc  in  the  trim  : 

And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me — yet  ere  night 
They’ll  be  in  fresher  robes,  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o’er  the  French  soldiers’  heads, 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.  If  they  do  this, 
(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,)  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  lie  levied.  Herald,  save  thou  thy 
labour ; 

Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald  ; 
They  shall  have  none,  1 swear,  but  these  my 
joints, — 

Which  if  they  have  as  I will  leave  ’em  them, 
Shnll  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 

Mont.  I shall,  king  llnrry.  And  so,  faro  thee 
well : 

Thou  never  slmlt  hear  herald  any  more.  [Exit. 
K.  Hex.  I fear  thou  wilt  once  more  come  again 
for  ransom. b 

(•)  Old  text,  crating. 

» Skall  i ciiactt  tire  in  krati — ) The  effigy,  engraved  on  bra**, 
of  John  Leventhorp,  E*q.  one  of  the  heroes  of  Aginrourt.  who 
died  in  II3S,  at  til  remain*  in  Saw  bridge  worth  church,  llrrt*. 

b I frar  thou  wilt  once  more  conic  again  for  ransom.)  This  i* 
not  in  the  quarto* ; and  the  folio  ha*, — 

“ I fear  thou  wilt  once  more  come  again  for  a random  ” 

« Qualify  * ratify!  r«n»tmc  me,  art  thou  a gentleman  t J In 
the  folio  (the  line  U not  found  in  the  quarto.)  thi*  u printed, — 
••  Qnal.hr  catmie  catlnre  me."  Malone,  having  met  with  **  A 
Sonet  of  a Lover  in  the  rra:»e  of  hi*  Lady,  to  Calm  a culture  me. 
sung  at  every  line’*  end."  concluded  that  the  inromprehensltile 
iarenn  of  the'  folio  waa  nothing  else  than  thi*  very  burden,  and 
he  accordingly  pave  the  lire,— 

" Quality  f Cairo  o cu*ture  rue." 

Subsequently.  Roswell  di*covered  that  " Calllno,  ra*tore  me”  I* 
an  old  lri*h  song.  still  preserved  in  Playford'*  " Musical  Com- 
panion." Ths  line  is  now,  therefore,  usually  printed,— 


Enter  the  Di*kk  of  Yoiik. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I 
. beg 

The  leading  of  the  vnword. 

K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. — Now,  soldiers, 
march  away : — 

And  how  thou  plcascst,  Gutl,  dispose  the  tiny  ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum*;  Excursions.  Enter  Pistol,  French 
Soldier,  and  Buy. 

Pist.  Yield,  cur ! 

Fit.  Sol.  Je pensef  que  vout  eta  le gentilhomme 
de  bonne  qualite. 

Pist.  Quality  l calif y!  construe  me,*  nil  thou  n 
gentleman?  What  is  thy  name?  discuss! 

Fn.  Sol.  0 seigneur  J)ieu  ! 

Pist.  0 signitur  Dew  should  bo  a gentleman : — 
Perpend  my  words.  O signicur  Dew,  mid  mark  ; — 
O signicur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,4 
Except,  O signicur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fit.  Sol.  0,  prennes  misericord e ! aye z pitie 
de  moi  / [moys ; 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I will  have  forty 
For  I will  fetch  thy  rim*  out  at  thy  throat, 

In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fit.  Sol.  Est-il  impossible  cTichapper  la  force 
de  ton  bras  f 

Pist.  Brass,  cur ! 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer’st  me  brass  ? 

Fn.  Sol.  0 pardonnez-moi!  [moys? — 

Purr.  Say'st  thou  me  so?  is  that  a ton  of 
Conic  hither,  hoy ; ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Eeoutn  ; comment  etes-vous  appele  f 

Fn.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

" Quality  t Calllno,  cat  fore  me  I** 

Thi*  solution  of  fhe  difficulty  I*  certainly  curious  and  very  cap- 
tivating; but  to  u*  the  idea  of  Pistol  holding  a prisoner  by  the 
the.  at  and  quoting  the  fag  end  of  a ballad  at  the  .ante  moment, 
i*  too  preposterous,  and  in  default  of  any  better  explanation  of 
the  mysterious  syllable*,  we  have  adopted  that  of  Warhuiton. 

«1  On  point  of  fox  — J The  modern  editor*  all  aprcc  in  informing 
u*  that  "Fox** a*  an  old  cant  word  for  a sword;”  but  why  a 
•word  w a*  *o  railed  none  of  them  appear*  t«>  have  been  aw  air. 
The  name  was  riven  from  the  circumstance  that  Andtca  Ferrara, 
and.  since  hi*  time,  other  foreign  sword-cutter*,  adopted  a fox  a* 
the  blade-mark  or  their  weapon*.  Sword*,  with  a runi.ii-g  fox 
rudely  engraved  on  the  blade*,  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  old  curiosity-shop*  of  London. 

• For  l ail I Jelch  Iky  rim  out  al  th v Ikroal,—  } Him  was  a term 
formerly  u»i-d,  not  very  definitively,  for  a part  of  the  intestine*  ; 
hut  Pistol*  rt  n (the  folio  spell*  it  ri/mme)  was,  j«rhap».  a*  Mr. 
Knight  conjectured,  no  more  than  a word  coined  for  the  nonce,  m 
nnuilckry  of  the  Frenchman's  guttural  pronunciation. 
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Boy.  He  says,  his  name  is — master  For. 

Pist.  Master  Ferl  I ’ll  fer  him,  and  firk  him, 
and  ferret  him:— discuss  the  same  in  French 
unto  him. 

Boy.  I do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and 
ferret , and  firk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I will  cut  his 
throat. 

Fb.  Sol.  Que  dit-il,  monsieur  t 

Boy,  11  me  command e de  vous  dire  que  t mis 
fifties  rousprit;  car  ce  soldal  ici  eel  dispose  tout 
& cette  heure  de  couper  voire  gorge. 

Pist.  Oui,  coupe  le  gorge,  par  ma  fox , 
pesant , 

Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 

Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fit.  Sol.  0,je  vous  supptie , pour  V amour  de 
Diets,  me  jxtrdonner  I Je  suis  gentilhxmme  de  \ 
bonne  maison : gardes  ma  vie,  etje  vous  donnerai 
deux  cents  ecus. 

Pist.  What  arc  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life:  lie  is  a 
gentleman  of  a good  house,  and  for  ids  ransom, 
he  will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist.  Tell  him  my  fury  shall  abate, 

And  I the  crowns  will  take. 

Fn.  Sol.  Petit  monsieur,  que  dit-il  ? 

Boy.  Encore  quHl  est  contre  son  jurement  de 
pardonner  aucun  prisonnicr ; nmnmoim,  jrour 
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I les  ecus  que  vom  r avez  promts,  il  est  content  de 
! vous  dormer  la  libertc,  le  /ranch  isement. 

Fb.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux,  je  vous  domic  mille 
remercimens  : ct  je  m' e-dime  heureux  que  je  suis 
tombe  entre  les  mains  d*un  chevalier,  je  pense,  le 
I plus  brave , vaillant,  el  ires  distingue  seigneur 
(TAngleterre, 

i Pist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

I Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a thousand 
thanks:  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he 
hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one,  (ns  lie  thinks.) 
the  most  brave,  valorous,  and  thricc-worthy  signicur 
of  England. 

Pist.  As  I suck  blood,  I will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me  ! [Exit  Pistol. 

Boy.  Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine. 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
I did  never  know  so  full  a voice  issue  from  bo 
empty  a heart : but  the  saying  is  true, — The 
empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph 
ana  Nym  had  ten  times  more  valour  than  this 
roaring  devil  i’  the  old  play,  that  every  one  may 
pore  his  nails  with  a wooden  dngger;(3)  and  they 
arc  both  hanged  ; and  so  would  this  be,  if  lie  durst 
steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I must  stay  with 
the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp : the 
French  might  have  a good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew 
of  it;  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it,  but  boys. 

[Exit, 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


SCENE  VII. 


SCENE  V. — Another  Tart  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Enter  the  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Ho  un- 
no  n,  Constable,  Bunnun,  and  others. 

Con.  0 diable  ! 

Orl.  0 seigneur  / — le  jour  est  perdu,  tout  at 
perdu  t 

Dau.  Mort  de  met  vie  ! nil  is  confounded,  all! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — 0 mechanic fortune! 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  at  a rum. 

Con,  Why,  nil  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O perdurable  shame! — let’s  stab  our- 
selves. 

Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play’d  at  dice  for  ? 
Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 
Hour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but 
shame  1 

Let’s  die  iu  honour  :*  once  more  back  again; 

And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 

Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 

Like  a base  pander  hold  the  chamber-door, 

Whilst  by  a slave,*  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 

Ilis  fairest  daughter  is  contaminatc.t  [now  ! 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend  us 
Let  us,  on  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fnme.b 

Orl.  Wc  are  enow,  yet  living  in  the  field. 

To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 

If  any  order  might  lie  thought  upon. 

Hour.  The  devil  take  order  now ! I ’ll  to  the 
throng ; 

Let  life  be  short : else,  shame  will  lxs  too  long ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. — A nother  Fart  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Enter  King  Henry  and  Forces; 
Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Well  have  wc  done,  thriec-valiant 
countrymen ; 

But  all’s  not  done,  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 
Exe.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 
majesty.  [this  hour, 

K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle?  thrice,  within 
I saw  him  down  ; thrice  up  again,  and  fighting; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur,  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  (brave  soldier,)  doth  he  lie, 
Lording  the  plain : and  by  his  bloody  side, 

(*)  First  folio,  irhihl  a bate  tlnee. 

(t)  First  folio,  contaminaltxl. 

• Let  ’■  die  in  honour :]  In  the  folio,  the  passage  Stands,— 

'*  Let  m dye  lm  once  more  bad  e againe." 

The  reading  of  the  text,  which  wax  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight,  is 


(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds.) 

The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 

•Suffolk  first  died : and  York,  all  haggled  o’er, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  lie  lay  in  steep'd, 

And  takes  him  by  the  beard ; kisses  the  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 

And*  cries  aloud, — Tarry , dear t cousin  Su folk  / 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  : 
Tarry,  street  soul,  for  mine,  that  fiy  a-breast, 

As,  in  this  glorious  and  wrU-faighten  field, 

We  kept  together  in  our  chir* dry  I 
Upon  these  words  I came,  and  cheer’d  him  up: 
He  smil’d  me  in  the  face,  rough t me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a feeble  gripe,  says, — Dear  my  lord , 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign. 

So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk’s  neck 
lie  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss’d  his  lips ; 
And  so,  espous’d  to  death,  with  blood  lie  seal’d 
A testament  of  noble-ending  love. 

The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc’d 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I would  have  stopp'd ; 
But  I had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 

And  all  my  mother  came  iuto  mine  eyes, 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen.  I blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I must  perforce  compound 
With  mi»tful£  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. — 

[Alarum* 

But,  hark  ! what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  scatter’d  men  * 
Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners  ; 0) 

Give  the  word  through,  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VH. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarums.  Enter  Fluf.llkn  and  Gower. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage ! ’tis  ex- 
pressly against  the  law  of  amis  : ’tis  as  arrant  it 
piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  pc  offered; 
in  your  conscience  now,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  ’Tis  certain,  there’s  not  a boy  left  alive ; 
and  the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle, 
have  done  this  slaughter : besides,  they  have 
burned  and  carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king’s 
tent ; wherefore  the  king,  most  worthily,  hath 
caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat. 
O,  ’tis  a gallant  king  ! 

Flu.  Ay,  ho  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  captain 
Gower:  wlint  call  you  the  town’s  name,  where 
Alexander  the  pig  was  pom  ? 

(•)  First  folio,  ITe.  (♦)  First  folio,  mg. 

(J)  Old  text,  mixt/Kl. 

supported  by  * line  in  the  corresponding  scene  of  the  quartos 
" Let  '•  dye  with  honor,  our  shame  doth  last  too  long.” 

i*  Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame.)  This  line  is  not 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


ACT  IV.] 

Gow.  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great?  The 
pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or 
tin*  magnanimous,  arc  all  one  reckonings,  save  the 
phrase  is  a little  variations. 

Gow.  1 think  Alexander  the  great  was  born 
in  Maeedon  ; his  father  was  called — Philip  of 
Maeedon,  as  I take  it. 

Flu.  I think  it  is  in  Maeedon,  where  Alexander 
is  porn.  T tell  you,  captain,  if  you  look  in  the 
maps  of  the  ’orld,  I warrant,  you  will  find,  in 
the  comparisons  petween  Maeedon  and  Momnouth, 
that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  poth  alike.  There 
is  n river  in  Maeedon  ; and  there  is  also  moreover 
a river  at  Monmouth:  it  is  called  Wye,  at  Mon- 
mouth ; put  it  is  out  of  my  prnins,  what  is  the 
name  of  the  other  river:  put  ’tis  all  one,  *tis  n- 
like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
salmons  in  potli.  If  you  mark  Alexanders  life 
well,  Ilatry  of  Monmouth’s  life  is  come  after  it 
indifferent  well,  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things. 
Alexander  (Got  knows,  and  you  know,)  in  his 
rages,  and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholera, 
and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures,  and  his  indig- 
nations, and  also  peing  a little  intoxicates  in  his 
prains,  did,  in  his  nlcs  and  his  angers,  look  you, 
kill  his  pest  friend,  Clytus. 

Gow.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ; lie 
never  killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  yon  now,  to 
take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an 
end*  and  finished.  I speak  put  in  the  figures 
and  comparisons  of  it : as  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Clytus,  peing  in  his  ales  and  his  cups ; so 
also  Harry  Monmouth,  peing  in  his  right  wits  ami 
his  goot  judgments,  turned  away  the  fat  knight 
with  the  great  pelly  doublet : lie  was  full  of  jests, 
and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks ; I have 
forgot  his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstnff. 

Flu.  That  is  he : I ’ll  tell  you,  there  is  goot 
men  porn  at  Monmouth. 

Gow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 


Alarum.  Enter  King  Henry,  with  a jvirt  of 
the  English  Forces  ; Warwick,  Gloucester, 
Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I was  not  angry  since  I came  to 
France, 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  an  end. 

* dead,—]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads  " to  look 

oar  dead,  which i If  at  least  a very  plausible  emendation.  Thus, 
In  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  IV.  8c.  2.— 

" Mistress  Page  and  I r ill  look  $nm«  line  a for  your  head.” 
Again,  in  “ As  You  Like  It,"  Act  II,  Sc.  fi(— 
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Until  this  instant. — Take  a trumpet,  herald ; 

Bide  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yond  hill ; 

If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field  : they  do  offend  our  sight : 

If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 

And  make  them  skir  away,  as  swift  os  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 

Besides,  we  '11  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a man  of  them  that  we  shall  take, 

Shall  taste  our  mercy : — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 
Exe.  Here  comes  the  Herald  of  the  French, 
my  liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  arc  humbler  than  they  us'd  to 
be. 


Enter  Moxtjoy. 

K.  Hen.  How  now!  what  means  this,  herald? 
know'st  thou  not, 

That  T have  fin’d  these  hones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king : 

I come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 

That  we  may  wander  o’er  this  bloody  field, 

To  hook*  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 

To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men, — 

For  ninny  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 

Lie  drown'd  and  soak’d  in  mercenary  blood  ; 

(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes ;)  and  their*  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  ami  with  wild  rage 
Ycrk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters, 
Killing  them  twice.  O,  give  us  leave,  great 
king, 

To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I know  not  if  the  day  lx*  ours  or  no ; 

For  yet  a many  of  your  horsemen  peer 
And  gallop  o’er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength, 
for  it ! — • 

What  is  this  castle  call’d,  that  stands  hard  by  ? 
Mont.  They  call  it — Agincourt. 

K.  IIkn.  Then  call  wc  this  the  field  of  Agin- 
court. 

Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famouB  memory, 
an ’t  please  your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle 


(•)  Old  text,  with. 

**  He  hath  been  all  tbit  day  to  look  y 
And  again,  in  “All ’a  Well  That  End*  W«I|,H  Act  Ilf.  Sc.  6,— 

••  I mutt  go  look  my  Iwigt." 

To  book  our  dead,  vras,  however,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  poet'* 
phrase. 
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Edward  the  pluck  prince  of  Wales,  as  I have  read 
in  the  chronicles,  fought  a most  prave  pattle  hero 
in  France. 

K.  Hex.  They  did,  Flucllen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true.  It  your 
majesties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did 
goot  service  in  a garden  where  locks  did  grow, 
wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps,  which, 
your  majesty  know,  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable 
podge  of  the  service : and,  I do  pelieve,  your 
majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon 
saint  Tavy’s  day. 

K.  Hex.  I wear  it  for  a memorable  honour : 

For  I am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your 
majesty’s  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I can 
tell  you  that:  Got  pleas  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long 
ns  it  pleases  his  grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hex.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman.* 

Flu.  By  Chcshu,  I am  your  majesty’s  country- 
man, I care  not  who  know  it;  I will  confess  it  to 
nil  the  ’orld:  I need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
majesty,  praised  pe  God,  so  long  as  your  majesty 
is  an  honest  man. 

K.  Hex.  Godf  keep  me  so! — Our  heralds  go 
with  him  ; 

Bring  me  just  notice  of  tho  numlicrs  dead 
On  both  our  parts.  Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

[Points  to  Williams.  Exeunt  Moxtjoy, 
and  others. 

Ex*.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hex.  Soldier,  why  wear’st  thou  that  glove 
in  thy  cap  ? 

Will.  An’t  please  your  majesty,  't  is  the  gage 
of  one  that  I should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Hex.  An  Englishman? 

Will.  An’t  please  your  majesty,  a rascal, 
that  swaggered  with  me  last  night : who,  if  ’a 
live,  and  ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I have 
sworn  to  take  him  a box  o’  the  ear : or,  if  I can 
see  my  glove  in  his  cap,  (which  he  swore,  as  lie 
was  a soldier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,)  I will 
strike  it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hex.  What  think  you, captain  Flucllen?  is 
it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Flu.  lie  is  a craven  and  a villain  else,  an’t 
please  your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hex.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a gentleman 
of  great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  pc  as  goot  a gentleman  ns  tho 
tevil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Pci  zebu  b himself,  it  is 
necessary,  look  your  grace,  that  ho  keep  his  vow 
and  his  oath : if  ho  pc  perjured,  see  you  now,  his 
reputation  is  as  arrant  a villain,  and  a Jack-sauce, 
as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod  upon  Got’s  ground  and 
his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 


(*)  Firal  folio,  country  at*.  (t)  Pint  folio,  Good. 
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K.  Hex.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
meet’st  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I will,  my  liege,  ns  I live. 

K.  Hex.  Who  Bervest  thou  under  ? 

Will.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a goot  captain,  and  is  goot 
knowledge  and  litoratured  in  the  wars. 

K.  IIkn.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

"Will.  I will,  my  liege.  \ Exit. 

K.  Hex.  Here,  Flucllen  ; wear  thou  this  favour 
for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap : when  Alcnqon  and 
myself  were  down  together,  I plucked  this  glove 
from  his  helm : if  any  man  challenge  this,  lie  is  a 
friend  to  Alenin,  and  an  enemy  to  our  person  ; 
if  thou  encounter  any  such,  apprehend  him,  an 
thou  dost  mo  love. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  ns  great  honours,  as 
can  Ik*  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects:  I 
would  fain  see  the  man,  tlmt  lias  put  two  legs,  that 
shall  find  himself  nggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is 
all ; put  I would  fain  see  it  once ; nil  please  Got 
of  his  grace,  that  I might  sec. 

K.  Hex.  Knowcst  thou  Gower? 

Flu.  lie  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K.  Hex.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  lu  ng 
him  to  my  tent. 

FLr.  I will  fetch  him.  [Exit. 

K.  Hex.  My  lord  of  Warwick, — and  my  brother 
Gloster, 

Follow  Flucllen  closely  at  the  heels : 

The  glove  whicli  I have  given  him  for  a favour, 
May  haply  purchase  him  a box  o’  the  car ; 

It  i3  the  soldier's ; I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.  Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick  : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 

For  I do  know  Flucllen  valiant, 

And,  touch’d  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 

And  quickly  will  return  nu  injury : 

I Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. — 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [ Exeunt . 


SCENE  VIII. — Before  King  Henry’s  Pavilion. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 

Will.  I warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Flukllex. 

Flu.  Got’s  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I 
pcsecch  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king : there 
is  more  goot  toward  you,  |>eradventure,  than  is  in 
your  knowledge  to  dream  of. 

Will.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove? 
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ACT  IV*] 

Flu.  Know  ilic  glove?  1 know  the  glove  is  a 
glove. 

Will.  I know  this,  and  thus  1 challenge  it. 

\Sl riles  him. 

Flu.  ’Splud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any’s  iu  the 
universal  ’orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now.  sir?  you  villain  ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I’ll  be  forsworn  ? 

Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower ; 1 will  give 
treason  his  payment  into  plows,  I warrant  you. 

Will.  I am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That’s  a lie  in  thy  throat. — I charge  you 
in  Ins  majesty’s  name,  apprehend  him;  lie’s  a 
friend  of  the  duke  Alengon’s. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloucester. 

War.  How  now  ! how  now ! what’s  the  matter? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praised  be 
Got  for  it!)  a most  contagious  treason  conic  to 
light,  look  you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a summer’ll 
day.  Here  is  his  majesty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  IIf.n.  How  now ! what’s  tho  matter? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a villain  and  a traitor, 
that,  look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which 
your  majesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Aleneon. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ; here  is  the 
fellow  of  it : and  he,  that  I gave  it  to  in  change, 
promised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap ; I promised  to 
strike  him,  if  he  did : I met  this  man  with  my 
glove  in  his  cap,  aud  I have  been  as  good  as  my 
word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now  (saving  your 
majesty’s  manhood,)  what  an  arrant,  rascally, 
pcggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is : I hope  your  majesty 
is  pear  me  testimony,  and  witness,  and  will  uvouch- 
ment  that  this  is  the  glove  of  Alcti^on,  that  your 
majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  conscience,  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier;  look, 
here  is  the  fellow  of  it. 

’T  was  I,  indeed,  thou  proiniaed'st  to  strike ; 

And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck 
answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  tho 
’orld. 

K.  Hex.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  ? 

Will.  All  offences,  my  liege,*  come  from  the 
heart : never  enmo  any  from  mine,  that  might 
offend  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself: 
you  appeared  to  me  but  as  a common  man  ; witness 
the  night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness;  and 


(•)  First  folio,  my  Lord. 
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what  your  highness  suffered  under  that  shnj»c,  I 
beseech  you,  take  it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not 
mine : for  lmd  you  boon  as  1 took  you  for,  I made 
no  offence;  therefore,  I beseech  your  highness, 
pardon  me. 

K.  Hf,n.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with 
crowns, 

And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow, 

And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap, 

Till  I do  challenge  it. — Give  hitn  the  crowns:— 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  he  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  Py  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has 
mettle  enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is  twelve- 
pence  for  you,  and  1 pray  you  to  servo  Got.  and 
keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabblcs,  and  quarrels, 
and  dissensions,  and  I warrant  you,  it  is  the  potter 
for  you. 

Will.  I will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a goot  will ; I can  tell  you,  it 
will  serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes : come,  where- 
fore should  you  be  so  pushful  ? your  shoes  is  not  so 
goot:  ’tis  a goot  silling,  I warrant  you,  or  1 will 
change  it. 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hex.  Now, herald;  arc  the  dead  number’d ? 
Her.  Hero  is  the  number  iff  the  slaughter’d 
French.  [Delivers  a paper . 

K.  Hex.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  arc  taken, 
uncle  ? 

Exk.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the 
king ; 

John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 

Of  other  lords  and  barons,  knights  mid  squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hex.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand 
French, 

That  in  the  field  lie  slain : of  princes,  in  this 
number, 

And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty -six : added  to  these, 

Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gnllnnt  gentlemen, 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred  ; of  the  which, 
Five  hundred  were  hut  yesterday  dubb’d  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights, 
squires, 

And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 

The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  Pc-la-bret,  high -constable  of  Franco ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 

The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Knmbures ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  sir  GuischarcT 
Dauphin ; 

John  duke  of  Alcnoqn ; Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
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The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 

And  Edward  duke  of  Bar : of  lusty  earls. 

Grand  pro,  and  Koussi,  Fauconberg  and  Foi.t, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vnudemont,  and  Lcstralc. 

I lore  was  a royal  fellowship  of  death ! 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald  present*  another  paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  tho  carl  of  Suffolk, 

Sir  Richard  Kctly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire: 

None  else  of  name ; and,  of  all  other  men, 

But  five  and  twenty.  O God,  thy  atm  was  here, 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 

Ascribe  we  all ! — When,  without  stratagem, 

But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle, 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss, 

On  one  part  and  on  til*  other? — Take  it,  God, 

For  it  is  none  but  thine ! 

Exe.  T is  wonderful ! 


TDK  FIFTH/  [scexe  vhl 

K.  Hex.  Come,  go  we*  in  procession  to  the 
village : 

And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 

To  boost  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  Ins  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty, 
to  tell  how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain;  but  with  this  acknow- 
ledgment, 

That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 
K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites ; 

Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobis,  and  Te  Deurn.i^) 
The  dead  with  churity  enclos'd  in  clay, 

And  then  to  Calais  : and  to  England  then, 

Where  ne’er  from  France  arriv’d  more  happy  men. 

[Exeunt. 


C)  First  folio,  me. 
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Vouclisafc  to  those  that  have  not  road  tlie  story, 
That  I may  prompt  them : and  of  such  as  have, 

I humbly  pray  them  to  admit  til*  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things, 
Witch  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proj>cr  life 
Be  here  presented.  Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais : grant  him  there  ; there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
Athwart  the  sen:  behold,  the  English  bench 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  and*  wives, and  hoys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth’d 
sea, 

Which,  like  a mighty  wbifflerO)  ’fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way : so  let  him  land, 

And  solemnly  sec  him  set  on  to  London. 

So  swift  a pace  linth  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath : 

Where  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword, 

Before  him  through  the  city,  he  forbids  it ; 

Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride ; 
Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostont, 

Quite  from  himself  to  God.  But  now  behold, 

(•)  Old  eopjr  oralU,  and. 
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' In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 
IIow  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens! 

The  mayor,  and  nil  his  brethren,  in  heat  soil, — 

I Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Borne, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 

Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conqu’ring  Cicsor  in : 

As,  by  n lower  but  by  loving  likelihood, 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may,)  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit,  [cause, 
To  welcome  him?*  much  more,  and  much  more 
Did  they  this  Ilnrry.  Now  in  London  place  him  ; 
(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  king  of  England’s  stay  at  home. 

The  emperor’s  coming  iu  behalf  of  France, 

To  oiiler  peaee  between  them  ;)  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc’d, 

Till  Harry’s  back-return  ngain  to  France  ; 

There  must  we  bring  him  ; and  myself  have  play'd 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you — ’tis  past. 
Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  eyes  advance 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France. 

» To  welcome  him  ?]  See  the  Preliminary  Notice. 
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SCENE  I. — France.  An  English  Court  of  Guard. 


Enter  Flcsllkn  and  Gowkb. 

Gow.  Nay,  that’s  right;  but  why  wear  you 
your  leek  to-day  ? saint  Davy’s  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and 
wherefore  in  all  things:  I will  tell  you,  os  my 
friend,  captain  Gower; — the  rascally,  scald,  peg- 
garly,  lousy,  pragging  knave,  Pistol, — which  you 
and  yourself,  and  all  the  ’orld,  know  to  pi*  no  pettcr 
than  a fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits, — he  is 
come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  salt  yester- 
day, look  you,  and  pid  me  eat  my  leek : it  was  in 
a place  where  I could  not  preed  no  contention 
with  him  ; but  I will  pc  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in 
my  cap  till  I see  him  once  again,  and  then  I will 
tell  him  a little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Gow.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a 
turkey-cock. 

Flu.  ’Tia  no  matter  for  Iris  swellings,  nor  his 
turkey-cocks. 


Enter  Pistol. 

Got  pleas  you,  auncicnt  Pistol ! you  scurvy,  lousy 
knave,  Got  pleas  you  ! 

Pist.  1 la ! art  thou  Bedlam  ? dost  thou  thirst, 
base  Trojan, 

To  have  me  fold  up  Pa rca’s  fatal  web? 

Hence!  I am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  lock. 

Flu.  I pcaeeeh  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lousy  knave, 
at  my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions, 
to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek  ; pecauae,  look  you,  you 
do  not  love  it,  nor  your  nffeetions,  and  your  appe- 
tites, and  your  disgestions,  does  not  agree  with  it, 
I would  desire  you  to  eat  it. 

Piht.  Not  for  Cttdwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 
Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [.Sir  Ur  a him . 
Will  you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Pist.  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  a ay  very  true,  scald  knave, — when 
Got’a  will  is ; 1 will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean 
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time,  nnd  cat  your  vic  tuals : come,  there  is  sauce 
for  it.  [Striking  him  again .]  You  called  me 
yesterday,  mount  nn-f quire ; put  I will  make  you 
to-day  a squire  of  low  degree.  I pray  you,  fall 
to ; if  you  can  mock  a leek,  you  can  cat  a leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain  ; you  have  astonished 
him. 

Flu.  I say,  I will  make  him  eat  some  part  of 
my  leek,  or  i will  peat  his  pate  four  days. — Pitc, 
I pray  you  ; it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and 
your  ploody  coxcomb. 

Fist.  Must  I bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly;  nnd  out  of  doubt,  and  out 
of  question  too,  nnd  ampiguitic*. 

Fist.  By  this  leek,  I will  most  horribly  revenge ; 
I cat,  nnd  eat, — 1 swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I pray  you : will  you  have  some  more 
sauce  to  your  leek  ? there  is  not  enough  leek  to 
swear  py. 

Fist.  Quiet  thy  cudgel ; thou  dost  see  I 
eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  pray  you,  throw  none  away ; the  skiu  is 
goot  for  your  proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take 
occasions  to  see  looks  hereafter,  I pray  you,  mock 
nt  them  ; that  is  nil. 

Pist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot : — hold  you,  there  is  n 
groat  to  heal  your  pate. 

Fist.  Mo  a great ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take 
it ; or  I have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you 
shall  eat. 

Fist.  I take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I owe  you  any  thing,  I will  pay  you  in 
cudgels  ; you  shall  pe  a woodmonger,  nnd  puy  no- 
thing of  me  put  cudgels.  Got  pc  wi*  you,  and  keep 
you,  nnd  heal  your  pate.  [Exit. 

Fist.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this  ! 

Gow.  Go,  go ; you  arc  a counterfeit  cowardly 
knave.  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, — 
begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  ns  a 
memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour, — and  dare 
not  avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ? I 
have  seen  you  gteeking  and  galling  at  this  gentle- 
man twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  because  lie 
could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel : you  find 
it  otherwise ; and,  henceforth,  let  a Welsh  cor- 
rection teach  you  a good  English  condition.  Faro 
ye  well.  [Exit, 

Fist.  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me 
now  ? 

News  have  I,  that  my  Nell*  is  dead  i'thc  spittal 
Of  f malady  of  France  ; 
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And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  ofF. 

Old  I do  wax  : and  from  my  wcarv  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgcll’d.  Well,  bawd  I’ll  turn, 

And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 

To  England  will  I steal,  nnd  there  I’ll  steal; 

And  patches  will  I get  unto  these  sears,* 

And  swear, f I got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  H. — Troyes  in  Champagne.  An  Apart- 
ment  in  the  French  King’*  Palace* 

Enter,  at  one  door.  Kino  Henry,  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  Exeter,  Warwick,  West- 
moreland, and  other  Lords ; at  another , 
Kino  Charles,  Queen  Isabel,  the 
Princess  Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies,  <fv. 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  Twin. 

K.  IIkn.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we 
are  met ! 

Unto  our  brother  Franco, — and  to  our  sister, 
Health  nnd  fair  time  of  day : — -joy  ami  good 
wishes 

To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine  ; 
And  (as  a branch  and  member  of  this  royalty, 

By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv’d,) 

Wo  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy ; — 

And,  princes  French,  nnd  peers,  health  to  you 
all! 

K.  Ciia.  Bight  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your 
face, 

Most  worthy  brother  England  ; fairly  met 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, £ 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting, 

As  we  are  now  glad  to  lichold  your  eyes ; 

Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  halls  of  murdering  basilisks  : 

The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 

Have  lost  their  quality  ; nnd  that  this  day  . 

Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love. 

K.  IIrm.  To  cry  Amen  to  that,  thus  we  apjiear. 
Q.  Isa.  You  English  princes  all,  I do  salute 
you. 

Bun.  Mv  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love, 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England ! That  1 have 
labour'd 

With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours. 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview'. 

Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  far  prevail’d, 
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That,  faro  to  faro,  And  royal  eye  to  eye, 

You  have  con  greeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 

If  I demand,  heforo  this  royal  view, 

AVlrnt  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is, 

"Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  Peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 
Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 


Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas ! she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas’d, 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  it  own  fertility. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  chocrer  of  the  heart, 
Cnpnined  dies  : her  hedges  even -pleach’d, — 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
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Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs : her  fallow  leas, 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory* 

Doth  root  upon  ; while  that  the  coulter  rusts. 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  buruct,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  t uneorreeted,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness  ; and  nothing  teems 
Hut  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  keeksies,  burs, 
loosing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  mends,  and  hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness  ; 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time, 

The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country  ; 

Hut  grow,  like  savages, — os  soldiers  will, 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 

To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diffus'd  attire, 

And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour, 

You  me  nsfto m bird  ; nnd  my  speech  entrants, 

That  I may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 
Should  not  ex|K*l  these  iticonvenieucics, 

And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities.  [pence, 
K.  IIkn.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  th*  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  pence 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands; 

Whose  tenours  ami  particular  effects 

You  have,  enschodul’d  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bun.  The  king  hath  heard  them  ; to  the  which, 
ns  yet, 

Thera  is  nob  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace,  which  you  before 
so  urg’d, 

Lies  in  his  nnssvcr. 

K.  Cha.  I hove  but  with  a curaornryj  eye 
O’crglnnc’d  the  articles  : plcascth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  lietter  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  wo  will,  suddenly, 

Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer. 

K. IIkn.  Brother,  wo  shall.  — Go,  uncle 
Exeter, — 

And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother 
Gloster, — 

Warwick, — nnd  Huntington, — go  with  the  king  ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify, 

Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  host 
Shall  see  advnntngcable  for  our  dignity, 

Any  thing  in  or  out  of  our  demands, 

And  we’ll  consign  thereto. — Will  you,  fair  sister, 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Isa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I will  go  with 
them ; 
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Ilnply  a woman's  voice  may  do  some  good, 

When  articles  too  nicely  urg'd  bo  stood  on. 

K.  IIkn.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here 
w ith  us ; 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris’d 
Within  the  fora-rnnk  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Isa.  She  hath  good  leave. 

[Exeunt  all  Out  Henuy,  Katjuuink,  and 

A LICK. 

K.  Hkn.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a soldier  terms, 

Sueh  ns  will  enter  at  a lady’s  ear, 

And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Katii.  Your  majesty  sail  mock  ut  me ; I 
cannot  sjwiak  your  England. 

K.  IIkn.  O fuir  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  1 will  l»c  glad  to 
hear  you  confess  it  bi-okcnlv  with  your  English 
tongue.  Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Katii.  J*urdonnex-moi,  I cannot  tell  vat  is — 
like  me. 

K.  IIkn.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate  ; and  you 
are  like  nil  angel. 

Katii.  Que  dit-il  1 que  je  tui*  temhlalde  a let 
ant/e e ? 

A lick.  Out,  vriiment,  (saw/  rot  re  yrare) 
ainsi  dit-il. 

K.  Hkn.  I said  so,  dear  Katharine,  ami  I must 
not  blush  to  affirm  it. 

Katii.  0 Oon  Dim  ! let  lanyuet  des  homines 
t'.nt  pleincs  dr  tirmperies. 

K.  Hkn.  What  says  she,  fair  one?  that  the 
tongues  of  men  art?  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Oui  ; dat  do  tongues  of  de  mans  is  ho 
full  of  deceits  : • dat  is  de  prineess. 

K.  IIkn.  The  prineess  is  the  better  English- 
woman. P faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy 
understanding:  I am  glad,  thou  canst  S|tcnk  no 
better  English,  for,  if  thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst 
find  me  such  a plain  king,  that  thou  wouldst  think, 
I had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my  crown.  I know  no 
ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say — I love 
you : then,  if  you  urge  mo  farther  than  to  say — 
Do  you  in  faith  ? I wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me 
your  answer  : i'faith,  do  ; nnd  so  clap  hands,  nnd 
n bargain.  How  say  you,  lady? 

Katii.  San if  voire  honneur,  me  understand  well. 

K.  IIkn.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses, 
or  to  dnnee  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid 
me : for  the  one,  I have  neither  words  nor  measure ; 
nml  for  the  other,  I have  no  strength  in  measure, 
yet  a reasonable  measure  in  strength.  If  I could 
win  a lady  nt  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my 
saddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back,  under  the  cor- 
rection of  bragging  be  it  s]token,  I should  quickly 
leap  into  a wife.  Or,  if  I might  buffet  for  my  love, 
or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favours,  I could  lay  on 
like  a butcher,  and  sit  like  a jack-an-apes,  never 
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off:  but,  before  God,  Kutc,  I cannot  look  greenly,  nor 
gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I have  no  cunning  in 
protestation  ; only  downright  oaths,  which  I never 
use  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging.  If  thou 
canst  love  a fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face 
is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his 
gloss  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees  there,  let  thine 
eye  be  thy  cook.  I apeak  to  thee  plain  soldier : if 
thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me:  if  not,  to  say 
to  thee  that  I shall  die.  is  true, — but  for  thy  love, 
by  the  Lord,  no;  yet  I love  thee  too.  Ami  while 
thou  livest,  denr  Kate,  take  a fellow  of  plain  and 
uncoined  constancy,  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee 
right,  because  lie  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other 
places : for  these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that 
can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies’  favours,  they  do 
always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What!  a 
speaker  is  but  a prater ; a rhyme  is  but  a ballad. 
A good  leg  will  hill ; a straight  hack  will  stoop  ; a 
block  heal'd  will  turn  white ; a curled  pate  will 
grow  bald  ; a fair  face  will  wither ; a full  eye  will 
wax  hollow' : but  a good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and 
the  moon  ; or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon  ; 
for  it  shim's  bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keeps 
his  course  truly.  If  thou  would  have  such  a one, 
take  nie:  and  take  me,  take  a soldier;  take  a soldier, 
take  a king : and  what  safest  thou  then  to  my 
love  ? speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I pray  thee. 

Katfi.  Is  it  possible  dat  I sould  love  do  enemy 
of  France? 

K.  IIkn.  No,  it  is  not  possible,  you  should  love 
the  enemy  of  France,  Kate : but,  in  loving  me, 
you  should  love  the  friend  of  France  ; for  1 love 
France  so  well,  that  I will  not  part  with  a village 
of  it ; I will  havo  it  all  mine : and,  Kate,  when 
France  is  mine,  and  I am  yours,  then  yours  is 
France,  and  you  arc  mine. 

Kath.  I cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hkx.  No,  Kate  ? I will  tell  thee  in  French; 
which,  I am  sure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a 
new-married  wife  about  her  husband’s  neck,  hardly 
to  lie  shook  off.  Quand  j'ai  la  possession  de 
France , et  quand  vous  avez  la  jxjsstssion  de  mot, 
(let  nio  see,  what  then?  Saint  l)enis  tic  my  speed!) 
done  vo tie  est  France , et  vous  etes  mitnne.  It  is 
as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  as 
to  speak  so  much  more  French : I shall  never 
move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  bo  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Savf  votre  honneur,  Ic  FrauquU  que  vous 
l Kirin,  e. it  meillcur  que  /’  Anglais  If  quel  je  parle. 

K.  Hen.  No,  ’faith,  is’t  not,  Kate : hut  thy 
speaking  of  my  tongue,  and  I thine,  most  truly 
falsely,  must  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at  one. 
But,  Kute,  dost  thou  understand  thus  much  Eng- 
lish,— Canst  thou  love  me? 

Kath.  I cannot  tell. 

K.  IIkn.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell, 
Kate?  I’ll  ask  them.  Come,  I know,  thou  lovest 
vol.  ii.  U3 
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me : and  at  night  when  you  come  into  your  closet, 
you’ll  question  this  gentlewoman  about  me  ; and  I 
know,  Kate,  you  will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts 
in  me  that  you  love  with  your  heart : hut,  good 
Kute,  mock  me  mercifully ; the  rather,  gentle 
princes*,  because  I love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou 
West  uiiue,  Kate,  (as  I have  n saving  faith  within 
me,  tells  me,  thou  shalt,)  I get  thee  w ith  Bcainb- 
ling,  ami  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a good 
soldier- breeder:  shall  not  thou  and  I,  between 
saint  Denis  ami  saint  George,  conquund  a hoy, 
half  French,  half  English,  that  shall  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, ami  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ? shall 
we  not?  what  sayest  thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce? 

Kath.  I do  not  know'  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No;  ’tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now 
to  promise : do  hut  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will 
endeavour  for  your  French  part  of  sueh  a boy: 
ami,  for  my  English  moiety,  take  the  word  of  a 
king  and  a bachelor.  IIow  answer  you,  In  plus 
Mle  Katharine  du  moiule , mon  tres  ch£re  et 
divine  deesse  l 

Kath.  Your  maje»te  avc  Jausse  French  enough 
to  deceive  dc  most  say*  demoiselle  dat  is  cn 
France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French ! By 
mine  honour,  in  true  English,  I love  thee,  Kate : 
by  which  honour  I dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me, 
yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost, 
notwithstanding  the  poor  and  untempering  effect 
of  my  visage.  Now%  beshrew  ray  father’s  ambit  ion  ! 
he  was  thinking  of  civil  wars  when  he  got  me ; 
therefore  was  I created  with  a stubborn  outside, 
with  on  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I come  to  woo 
Indies,  I fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the 
elder  I wax,  the  better  I shall  appear : my  comfort 
is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do 
no  more  spoil  uj>oii  my  face:  thou  hast  me,  if 
thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst,  and  thou  shalt  weai 
me,  if  thou  wour  me,  better  and  better ; — and 
therefore  tell  me,  most  fair  Katharine,  will  you 
have  me  ? Put  off  your  maiden  blushes  ; avouch 
the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks  of  an 
empress  ; take  me  by  the  bund,  and  say — Harry 
of  England,  I am  thine : which  word  thou  slmlt  no 
sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I will  tell  thee 
aloud, — England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France 
is  thine,  and  Henry  Plnntagenct  is  thine ; who, 
though  I sjicak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not 
fellow  with  the  host  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best 
king  of  good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in 
broken  music  ;0)  for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy 
English  broken  ; therefore,  queen  of  nil,  Katharine, 
break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English, — wilt 
thou  have  me  ? 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  sail  please  de  roi  mon  j^re. 

K.  Hen.  Nav,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate ; 
it  slioll  please  him,  Kate. 
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Kath.  Don  it  sail  also  content  me. 

K.  Hex.  Upon  that,  1 kiss  your  hand,  and 
I call  you — my  queen. 

Kath.  LaUsn,  mon  seigneur,  laissri,  laissez: 
ma  foi , je  ne  vmr  jmnt  que  inns  abuisset  voire 
grandeur,  en  baisant  la  main  tCune  voire  indigne 
serviteur  ; exensez-moi,  je  vans  supplie,  mm  iris 
puissant  seigneur. 

K.  Hex.  Then  I will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames,  el  demoiselles,  pour  tire 
baisees  devant  Uur  tides,  it  nest  pas  le  coUtume 
de  France. 

K.  Hex.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says 
she  ? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  jtour  les  ladies 
of  France, — I cannot  tell  vat  is  baiser  en  Eng- 
lish. 

K.  Hex.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Y’our  majesty  entendre  bettre  qne  moi. 

K.  Hex.  It  is  not  a fashion  for  the  maids  in 
France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she 
say? 

Alice.  Oui,  rraiment. 

K.  Hex.  O,  Kate,  nice  customs  court’sy  to 
great  kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I cannot  be 
confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a conn  try’s  fashion  : 
we  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ; and  the 
liberty  tlmt  follows  our  places,  stops  the  mouths  of 
all  find-faults, — as  I will  do  yours,  for  upholding 
the  nice  fashion  of  your  country,  in  denying  me  u 
kiss:  therefore,  patiently  and  yielding.  [. Kissing 
her .]  You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate: 
there  is  more  eloquence  in  a sugar  touch  of  them, 
than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council ; and 
they  should  sooner  persuade  Harry  of  England, 
than  a general  petition  of  monarchs.  Here  cornea 
your  father. 

Enter  Krxo  Charles  and  Queen  Isabel,  Bun- 
OUNDY,  Bedford,  Gloucester,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
French  and  English  1/4  in  Is. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty  ! my  royal  cousin, 
teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hex.  I would  have  her  learn,  my  fair 
cousin,  how  perfectly  I love  her;  and  that  is  good 
English. 

Bub.  Is  she  not  apt? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my 
condition  is  not  smooth  ; so  tlmt,  having  neither 
the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  aliout  me,  I 
cannot  so  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that 
he  will  appear  in  his  true  likeness. 

Bun.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  mv  mirth,  if  I 
answer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her, 
yon  must  make  a circle : if  conjure  up  love  in  her 
in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear  naked  and 
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blind.  Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a maid  yet 
rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if 
she  deny  the  appearance  of  a naked  blind  boy  in 
her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were,  my  lord,  a hard 
condition  for  a maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hex,  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield, — as  love 
is  blind  and  enforces. 

Bun.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when 
they  84*0  not  wlmt  they  do. 

K.  Hex.  Then,  g«iod  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin 
to  consent  winking. 

Bub.  I will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord, 
if  you  will  tench  her  to  know  my  meaning  : for 
maids,  well  summered  ami  warm  kept,  are  like  flies 
at  Barthoiomcw-tidc,  blind,  though  they  have  their 
eyes  ; and  then  they  will  endure  handling,  which 
before  would  not  abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  rue  over  to  time  and 
a hot  summer  ; ami  so  I shall  catch  the  fly,  your 
cousin,  in  the  latter  end,  ami  she  must  he  blind 
too. 

Bun.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen,  It  is  so:  and  you  may,  84ime  of  you. 
thank  love  for  my  blind  ness,  who  cannot  see  many 
a fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that 
stands  in  my  way. 

K.  Cha.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  per- 
spectivcly,  the  cities  turned  into  a maid  ; for  they 
are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath 
never*  entered. 

K.  Hex.  Shall  Kate  he  my  wife? 

K.  Cha.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hex.  I am  content;  so  the  maiden  cities 
you  talk  of,  may  wait  on  her:  so  the  maid  that 
stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish,  shall  show  me  the 
way  to  iny  will. 

K.  Cha.  Wo  have  consented  to  all  terms  of 
reason. 

K.  ITf.x.  Ts  it  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.  The  king  hath  grante<l  every  article: 
His  daughter,  first;  and  then,+  in  sequel,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe.  Ouly,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : — 
Where  your  ranjesty  demands,  that  the  king  of 
France,  having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of 
grant,  shall  name  your  highness  in  this  form  and 
with  this  addition,  in  French — Noire  trh  cher  fils 
Henri  roi  d*A  ngleterre,  heritier  de  France ; and 
thus  in  Latin, — Frceclarissimus* filins  ft otter  lien • 
riots , rex  Anglia , cl  hares  Franc  ice. 

K.  Cha.  Nor  this  I have  not,  brother,  so 
denied, 

(•)  Old  copy  omits,  never . (t)  Old  copy  omits,  then. 

» Noire  fret  clreT  jf/». and  Ik  mi  in  I.ntin. — Prj*claris'iimi» 

filius — J In  the  preamble  of  the  original  rrruty  of  Troyes,  Henry 
is  correctly  styled  Pneemriuimui ; tire*  mistake,  however,  did  not 
originate  with  Shakespeare,  it  occurs  in  Holin.hcd  as  well  as  in 
previous  historians. 
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ACT  V.] 

But  your  request  shall  make  mo  let  it  pass. 

K.  IIkn.  I pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear 
alliance. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest, 

And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

K.  Oil  a.  Take  her,  fair  son ; and  from  her 
blood  raise  up 

Issue  to  me ; that  the  contending  kingdoms  [pale 
Of  France  and  Englnml,  whose  very  shores  look 
With  envy  of  each  other’s  happiness, 

M ay  cease  their  hatred  ; and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  nnd  christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  liosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  ’twixt  England  and  fair  France. 
All.  Amen  ! [witness,  all, 

K.  IIkn.  Now,  welcome,  Kate: — and  bear  me 
That  here  I kiss  her  ns  ray  sovereign  queen. 

[FI “Uriah. 

Q.  Iha.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two.  arc  one  in  love, 

So  he  there  ’twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 

Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction*  of  these  kingdoms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  inoorj>orate  league  ; 


* The  paction  of  Ikftt  kinijdomt, — J The  old  text  has  ration, 
which  wm  altered  by  Tlico'wld. 


[scene  II. 

That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 

Receive  each  other ! — God  speak  this  Amen  ! 

All.  Amen  ! [which  day, 

K.  IIf.n.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage on 
' My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we’ll  take  your  oath. 

And  nil  the  peers,  for  surety  of  our  leagues. — 

Then  shall  I swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me ; 

And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Citoncs. 

Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all -unable  pen, 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursu’d  the  story  ; 

In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 

Small  time,  hut,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  liv’d 
This  star  of  England  : Fortune  made  his  sword  ; 

By  which  the  world’s  l»est  garden  he  achiev’d, 

And  of  it  left  his  son  im|K*rinl  lord. 

Henry  the  sixth,  in  infant  hands  crown’d  king 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed  ; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing. 

That  tlifcy  lost  France,  and  made  his  England 
bleed : 

Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown : and,  for  their 
sake. 

In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 

[Exeunt, 
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coneealod  satire  in  this  lino  of  Henry’s  spcoch.  Tennis 
balls  were  covered  with  white  leather,  but  gun-stones 
ltccaino  black  from  being  discoloured  by  the  rowder  and 
smoke  of  the  cannon.  And  such  a change  Henry  hints 
that  he  would  certainly  effect.  In  illustration  of  this 
passage  Steevens  quotes  “ Tho  Bmt  of  England,"  in  w hich 
it  is  said  that,  when  Henry  tho  Fifth,  Itcforo  1 1 are- He  wo, 
receive*!  a taunting  message  from  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
ami  a ton  of  tennis-balls  by  way  of  contempt,  “he  ammo 
lette  make  tennis-lmlls  for  The  Dolfyn  (Henry’s  ship)  in 
alio  tho  haste  that  they  might;  and  they  were  great 
tptnne-stoHi4  for  tho  Dolfyn  to  plnyo  withall.  Hut  this 
game  at  tennis  was  too  rough  for  tho  bosiegod,  when 
Henry  played  at  the  tennis  with  his  hard  gunno-stonon.” 
Tho  provision  of  this  kind  of  ammunition,  made  by  tho 
king,  is  mentioned  by  Grose  in  his  “ History  of  the 


English  Army,”  i.  n.  400,  as  stated  in  a writ  directed  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  and  John  Donot,  in; non,  of 
Maidstone,  to  cut  7, 0(H)  stone-shot  in  tho  quarries  at  that 
place.  As  Henry’s  gun -stones  were  all  to  be  transported 
across  tho  sea,  they  wore  probably  not  very  large;  but 
when  Mahomet  the  Second  l>c*u*god  Constantinople  in 
1(53,  ho  linttcred  the  walls  with  stone- shot,  and  some  of 
his  pieces  were  of  the  calibre  of  1,200 lbs.  ; but  they 
could  not  fired  more  than  four  times  in  tho  flay.  The 
woll-known  circumstance  of  tho  tcnnU-halhi,  which  Shake- 
sjiearo  has  introduced  into  this  scene,  is  noticed  by  several 
contemporaneous  historians ; but  tho  probability  of  it  is 
questioned  by  Hume.  For  an  examination  into  tho  truth 
of  the  story,  see  Sir  N.  IL  Nicolas's  “ History  of  the  Buttlu 
of  A gin  court,”  pp.  8 — 13. 


act  ir. 


f!)  SC  EXE  I. — Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dug!  tAou  prick* 
ear'd  car  of  Iceland  /]  Tho  Iceland,  or  Island  dog,  as  tho 
namo  is  often  spelt  by  our  old  author*,  was  a shag-haired 
animal,  imjiorted  in  great  numliem  from  Iceland,  which  it 
was  tho  fashion  fur  holies  to  carry  about  with  them.— 
**  Use  and  custonae  hath  entertained  other  Dogs  of  an 
Out  landish  kindc,  but  a few  and  the  same  l«cing  of  a 
pretty  bigness,  I mean  Island  Dogs,  curled  and  rough  nil 
over,  which  by  reason  of  tho  length  of  their  hair  mako 
shew'  neither  of  face  nor  of  body : And  yet  these  Curs, 
forsooth,  liecmiso  they  lie  so  strange,  are  greatly  set  by, 
esteemed,  taken  up,  and  many  times  in  the  room  of  tho 
H|*vniel  gentlo  or  comforter.”* — Torar.L’s  History  of  Four* 
footed  I leasts,  1658. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  play  of  “ Ram-Alley,  or  Merry' 
Tricks,”  1611 

" you  thall  have  Jewel*, 

A baboon,  a parrot,  and  an  Ixetamd  dog." 

Anil  again  in  the  Mosquo  of  “ Britannia  Triumphans,” 
1636:— 

" the  who  hath  been  brrd  to  stand 

Near  chair  of  quern,  with  Island  shock  in  hand.” 

(2)  ScENK  IIT. — ’.4  made  a fner  enel,  and  went  away,  mi 
it  had  been  any  christom  child,  J The  c/irisom,  so  called  from 
f4ri>is,  the  holy  oil  which  was  anciently  used  in  Impttsm, 
was  a white  cloth,  placed  on  tho  child's  head,  and  nlway* 
worn  by  it  for  seven  flays  afterwards.  After  tho  Reforma- 
tion the  sacred  oil  was  no  longer  used,  but  the  ch  risom  wna 


1 retained,  tho  child  wearing  it  until  tho  purification  of  tho 
j mother  by  tho  rite  of  churching.  If  air  infant  died  before 
. thin  latter  ceromony,  tho  ch  risom  formed  its  shroud,  from 
which  circumstance,  probably,  children,  in  tlw  old  lulls  of 
I mortality,  are  denominated  chrisvmt. 

(3)  SCENE  HI. — * A parted  eren  just  between  twrlrc  and 
one,  ertn  at  the  turning  o’  the  tide,  J The  opinion  that  ani- 
mals, more  particularly  man,  die  only  at  the  ebb  of  tide  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  wm  not  peculiar  to  tho  profane  vulgar. 
In  the  short  chapter  in  which  Pliny  notices  tho  marvels  of 
I the  sea,  ho  says  that  Aristotlo  affirms  “ that  no  living  crea- 
ture dieth  but  in  the  reflux  and  ebb  of  the  «eu.  This  is 
much  observed  in  tho  Gallic  Ocean,  but  is  found  true,  in 
experience,  only  as  to  man.” — Hist . Mat.,  lib.  ii.  c.  xcriii. 
Dr.  Men*!,  in  his  Tract,  Oh  the  Influence  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  oh  Bodies,  originally  published  in  1704,  chap,  ii., 
enters  into  an  elaborate  examination  of  this  question,  in 
which,  having  shown  tho  moon’s  power  ovor  tho  tides  when 
new  and  full,  he  illustrate*  his  inquiry  by  several  cases, 
ancient  ami  modern,  of  great  and  fatal  changes  having 
taken  place  at  thorn  jicriods.  If,  at  tho  present  day.  any 
importance  is  to  bo  attributed  to  those  seasons  as  critical 
times,  it  is  probably  on  tho  principle  that  a great  external 
disturbance,  whether  meteorological  or  otherwise,  unduly 
excites  and  quickens  the  nervous  -action , to  bring  on  a more 
rapid  crisis ; and,  in  the  case  of  dying  persons,  unnaturally 
agitates  and  expends  those  vital  powers  which  were  already 
nearly  exhausted. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  fsCENE  V. — .1  nd  teach  la  coital  high,  and  swift  eo-  ; 
rantos.)  LavotUs , a dance  of  Italian  origin,  apjwara  by  tho 
« iescripl ion  given  of  it  in  Thoinot  A rl •can’s  “Orchesogm- 
phio,  and  in  Plorio’i  “ World  of  Words, ” to  have  somewhat 
resembled  tho  modern  “ Polka/’  It.  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  our  earlier  writers,  and  was  evidently  much  in  vogue 
about  SliakesjKfare’s  time : — 

“So  mij  you  »m  by  two  I.aralto  ilirml, 

Who  face  to  face  shout  the  house  do  hoy; 

And  when  one  mi-unt*.  the  other  i*  advanced. 

At  once  they  move,  at  once  they  both  do  •top.’* 

An  old-fashioned  Lore.  Poem  by  J.  T.  1594. 

" yet  there  It  one  the  most  delightful!  kind. 

A loftic  lumping  or  a leaping  round, 

• Thi>  dewriftton  »c  find  Toporl  ha*  borrowed  from  Ahrahnm 
Flm  l ie  * ma wUm  of  "Cila»  di  Cottwi,"  15*6.  “OfEngliob 
fvjgge* 


Where  aime  in  arme,  two  dauneer*  arc  entwin'd. 

And  whlrte  them*elve»  with  atriet  embrarsments  bound, 
And  atUl  their  feet  an  Anapett  do  sound : 

An  Anapett  i*  all  their  niusick’s  *ong. 

Whose  flr»t  two  feet  are  »hnrt,  and  third  i*  long." 

Orchestra,  by  Sir  Jons  Davim,  1622.  Ktanxa  70. 

Tho  Cura n to  has  been  already  «i*>ken  of  as  a dams 
charncteriaed  by  tho  spirit  ond  ra|»i*lity  of  its  movement*. 
Bee  note  (bl,  p.  20.  It  is  thus  described  in  Davie- 
“ Orchestra 

“ What  shall  I name  tho*e  currant  travMM. 

That  on  a triple  Daciile  foot  doe  run  tie 
Close  by  the  ground  with  sliding  passages. 

Wherein  that  Dauneer  greatest  praise  hath  wonne 
Which  with  best  order  ran  all  order*  -humic  : 

For  cvrrv  wht-rv  In  Hantonly  must  range. 

And  luiue  and  wind,  with  uuespcetrd  change." 

Stanza  C». 
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(2)  Scene  VI.— 

Fortune  is  Bardolph' s foe,  and  fro  tens  on  him  ; 

For  he  hath  itoT n a pax.] 

It  wu  customary,  in  the  early  Church,  for  Christians,  in  i 
conformity  with  the  wonts  of  St.  Paul,  “to  salute  one  | 
another  with  a holy  kiss.*’  'Hi is  ceremony  apfx-ara  to  have 
obtains)  until  about  tho  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
when,  for  some  reason  not  clearly  defined,  the  laity  (for  tin* 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  practise  it  ut  i 1 igh 
Mass.)  were  required  to  kiss,  instead,  an  instrument  called 
indifferently  a /nix,  a tabula  pact*,  or  uu  otculatorium.  This 
was  a small  plate  of  metal,  precious  or  otherwise,  according 
to  circumstances,  having  a religious  subject  engraved  upon 
its  surface,  generally  a representation  of  the  crucifixion ; and 
tho  proper  timo  for  using  it  was  at  that  part  of  the  mass 
just  before  the  communion,  where  the  priest  recites  the 
pravor  for  poto*. 

The  /tax  itself  l>ecamo  disused  in  its  turn,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  certain  jealousies  about  precedence,  an  irregularity 
rebuked  by  Cliaucor'a  *•  Persone :**  — “ And  yit  is  ther  a 
privo  spice  of  pride,  that  wavteth  first  to  lx*  saluct  or  he 
saliowe,  al  be  he  lasse  worth  than  that  other  is,  panel- 
venture  ; and  eok  waytoth  or  desireth  to  sitto  alx»vo  him, 
or  to  go  nlstve  him  in  the  way,  or  hose  the  pax,  or  ben 
eneeneod,  or  gon  to  the  offringo  bifom  his  neighebore.*' 
Nevertheless,  tho  use  of  the  /tax  was  not  at  first  abrogated 
ixt  the  Heformation  in  England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
forced by  the  Royal  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of 
E<  1 ward  VI. 

Tho  act  of  sacrilege  which  Shakes] ware  has  fathered 
u|H>n  Bardolph  agrees  in  the  main  with  lloUtished'a  state- 
ment : — “ That  a folish  soldiour  stale  a pixe  out  of  u 
churcho,  for  which  cause  he  was  apprehended,  and  tho 
king  would  not  once  remove  till  the  box  was  restored, 
anti  tho  offender  strangled." 

llio  elder  commentators  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
concile Shakespeare's  text  with  Holinshed.  by  reading  pic 
instead  of  /tar  ; but  without  reason,  as  tho  alteration  was 
most  likely  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  |xx*t.  The  pix 
was  a tote  red  vessel,  made  sometimes  of  precious  inctol, 
but  more  usually  of  copper  gilt,  and  intended  to  receive 
the  consecrated  host  for  conveyance  to  the  sick.  Shake- 
speare  might  well  shrink  from  bringing  anything  of  this 
nature  in  contact  with  KalstafT*  worthless  old  retainer. 

We  may  add  that  tho  first  line  of  1‘istoi’s  s]>eueh — 

**  Fortune  i»  Bardolph**  foe,  and  frown*  on  him** — 
conveys  an  allusion  to  the  famous  old  ballad,  “ Fortune 
my  Foe,” — 

“ Fortune  my  Foe,  why  dost  thou  from  on  met* 

See  note  (3),  p.  658,  Vul.  I. 

(3)  Scene  VI. — A beard  of  (he  yen rrat*  ref.]  Not  tho 
least  odd  among  tho  fantastic  fashions  of  our  forefathers, 
wiw  tho  custom  of  distinguishing  certain  professions  and 
classes  by  the  cut  of  the  beard  : thus  wo  hear,  infer  alia, 
of  the  bishop' s-lward,  the  judge s-htnrd,  the  /oldier't-beard, 
tho  citizen  f’bmrd,  and  even  the  cfown's-btanl.  The  pecu- 
liar shape  appropriated  to  the  Bench  wo  havo  failed  to 
discover : but  Randle  Holme  tells  us,  “ the  broad  or 
cathedral  beard  [is]  so  called  because  bishop*  ami  gown- 
men  of  tiie  church  anciently  did  wear  such  boards.  By 


the  military  man,  the  cut  adopted  was  known  as  the 
/ ti/etto  or  the  t/utdt  — “ he  (the  barber]  descends  os  low 
as  his  beard,  nn*l  asketh  whether  he  please  to  lx?  shaven 
or  no  t whether  ho  will  have  his  peak  cut  short  and  sharp, 
amiable,  like  an  inamorato,  or  broad*  pendantc,  like  a 
spade,  to  lx?  terrible.  Hit  a rumor  and  toldado  /”— 
GREENE**  Quip  for  an  V /atari  Courtier,  151*2. 

The  board  of  the  citisen  was  usually  worn  round,  as 
Mrs.  Quickly  describes  it,  “like  a glover's  paring-knife  ;M 
and  that  of  the  clown  was  left  bushy  or  untrimmed 
•*  Next  the  elom  doth  oul-ruah, 

With  the  besnl  of  the  but*." 

Old  Ballad,  quoted  by  Malone  from  a Mneellany,  entitled, 

" Le  Prince  d' 'Amour,"  lOdo. 

For  additional  particulars  on  the  subject  of  beards,  con- 
sult F.  W.  Fajrholt's  “Costume  in  England."  Load.  184<J. 

(4)  Scene  VI. — 

There's  for  thy  labour,  Mont  joy. 

(in,  bid  thy  master  well  ad  rise  himself: 

If  tre  uuiy  /uus.  we  trill ; if  t re  be  hinder’d, 

I IV  shall  t four  tawny  around  with  your  red  blood 
IHsevlour : and  so,  Mont  joy,  fare  you  well,] 

Tho  embassy  hero  referred  to,  and  even  the  words 
of  Henry  ou  that  occasion,  are  taken  from  tho  follow- 
ing pa-wage  in  Holinshod.  Thirty  of  the  French  King’s 
council  “agreed  that  the  Englishmen  should  not 
de|xirt  unfought  withal],  and  five  were  of  a contrary 
opinion ; but  the  greater  number  ruled  the  matter : and 
so  Montjoy,  King  at  Arraes,  was  sent  to  the  King  of 
England,  to  detio  him  as  tho  onemie  of  France,  and  to  tell 
him  that  he  should  shortlie  havo  battel  1.  King  Henrie 
ndviaedlie  answer®*!,  ‘ Mine  intent  is  to  doo  an  it  pleascth 
God.  1 will  not  secku  your  mnister  at  this  time;  but  if 
he  or  bis  sccke  me  I will  meets  with  them  God  wiliiug. 
If  anie  of  your  nation  attempt  once  to  stop  me  in  my 
j mimic  now  towards  Callis,  at  their  joopaniitt  lx?  it : and 
yet  wish  1 not  anie  of  you  so  unadvised  rk  to  bo  the 
occasion  that  I dye  your  townie  ground  with  your  red 
blood.'  When  ho  had  thus  answered  tho  herald,  ho  gave 
him  a princelie  reward  and  motile  to  deport/* 

It  has  I icon  BUp|Kjsod  tliat  many  of  the  English  nobility 
retained  heralds  in  their  households,  who  lx»re  their  names, 
and  proclaimed  their  titles,  even  before  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  when  Heraldry  and  officers  of  arms  Ixigan  to  rise  into 
the  greatest  eminence.  Both  the  private  heralds  ami  the 
royal  heralds  received  regular  stipends,  and  wore  hu remits 
or  tabards  embroidered  with  the  armorial  ensigns  of  their 
patrons ; and  considerable  gratuities  or  largesses  wore  at 
one  period  given  to  them  at  all  ceremonials  in  which  they 
performed  any  duty,  either  for  the  king  or  the  nobility. 
These  consisted  of  coronations,  creations  of  peers  and 
knights,  euilMissies,  displaying  of  banners  in  the  field  or 
at  tournaments,  processions  and  progresses,  groat  banquets, 
baptisms,  and  funerals ; tho  annual  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  tho  cntlironifuition  of  prelates.  Home  notion  of  the 
amount  of  these  foes  is  supplied  by  a record  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  of  the  dues  and  largesses  anciently  accus- 
tomed to  bo  paid  to  the  Kings  of  Anns  and  Heralds  on 
such  occasions,  printed  in  the  Rev.  Janies  Dal  In  way’s 
hv/uinet  into  the  Origin  and  Progreso  of  Heraldry  in 
England,  p.  142—148. 


ACT  IV. 


Chorus. 

(1 ) The  armourers,  accomplish i ng  the  tniphts. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivet*  up, 

Qire  dreadful  note  of  prr/tanUion.\ 

The  din  of  preparation  before  buttle  has  always  been  a 
favourite  theme  of  jxxits.  Chaueer  has  a passage  much 
118 


resembling  the  above,  which  Shakespeare  probably  re- 
membered : — 

" Tier  fomen  *tecde*.  on  the  golden  Uritlel 
tinawyng.  and  fade  armorer * «/»•> 

Wttk  fute  and  burner  prikyng  to  and  fro." 

Tbe  Kniphirt  Tale.  I.  250H. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


To  both  descriptions  some  poetical  licence  must  lw  ac- 
conled  ; ami  it  is  difficult  to  repress  n smile  at  the  gravity 
with  which  the  commentators  assume  they  are  to  lie  con 
a trued  literally.  Doubtless,  in  actual  warfare,  armour 
frequently  wanted  re|«ur ; hut  surely  the  poor  knight  had 
enough  to  endure  in  his  cumbrous  equipment  without 
being  made  a blacksmith’s  anvil.  No  such  necessity  is 
iwogniM«l  in  any  of  the  instructions  "how  to  anno  a 
man,”  still  extant.  From  these  we  learn,  that  about 
Henry  the  Fifth's  time,  when  plate  armour  had  superseded 
chain  mail,  the  "accomplishing”  a knight  consisted  in 
first  encasing  him  in  garments  of  leather  or  fustian,  fitting 
tight  to  the  person  and  padded.  Thu  arming  then  began 
at  the  feet,  and  was  continued  gradually  upward,  each 
piece  being  fastened  by  “ points,  i.e.  laces  with  tags  at 
the  end,  or  buckles  and  leather  straps.  The  last  thing 
fixed  was  the  busednot,  or  steel  skull  cap,  which  was 
" pynned  upon  two  gretc  staples  before  the  breste,"  and 
rendered  finn  by  "a  double  Docle,’*  or  two  buckles  and 
strai*  ' 4 behyndo  upon  the  hack."* 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  arming  a knight  for  Imttlo  or 
tourney,  although  a tedious  business,  was  yet  one  simply 
and  easily  performed,  and  necessarily  so,  or  the  wounded 
man  might  die  before  lie  could  t*o  unharnessed.  When 
Arcito  is  injured  by  a fall  from  his  steed,  Chaucer  tells 
us  that, — 

*•  — he  wsa  y born  out  of  the  place 

With  herte  *orr,  to  Thcneua  paleyi, 

Tho  teas  ke  conrrn  out  of  kb  harness." 

The  Kuij/kUt  Tale.  1. M98. 

i.e.  cut  out  of  his  armour,  meaning  that  tho  laces  which 
held  it  together  wore  cut,  for  greater  expedition. 

(1)  SCENE  II.— 

H'Ay  do  yon  stay  mi  tony,  my  lords  of  Fiance  t 
Vornl  island  carrion*,  desperate  of  their  hones, 

1 1 1- favour' lily  become  the  morning  feld.) 

Tho  misernblo  oomlition  of  the  English  army  previous  to 
the  battle  is  feelingly  depicted  by  Holinsliod  : — 

"The  Englishemcn  were  brought  into  groat  misery  in 
this  iorncy,  their  victuall  was  in  manor  spent,  and  nowe 
collide  they  get  none ; for  their  enimies  had  destroied  all 
the  come  before  they  came  : Kestc  coulde  they  none  take, 
for  their  enimies  were  ever  at  hande  to  give  them  alarums  : 
daily  it  mined,  and  nightly  it  freesod : of  fewell  there  wan 
great  scarsitie,  but  of  Huxes  greate  plenty : money  they 
hadde  ynoughe,  but  wares  to  bestowe  it  uppon,  for  their 
reliefe  or  comfort®,  hadde  thoy  little  or  none.” 

(2)  Scene  III. — The  feast  of  (Jrispian.)  Of  the  martyrs 
Crispin  and  Crispin  inn’  whose  festival  was  formerly  kept 
with  csjiecial  honour  in  Fnmce  on  the  25th  of  October, 
tho  " Golden  Legendc”  gays, — 

" In  the  tyme  whan  the  furyous  pereecucyun  of  crysten 
men  was  vnder  Dyodeayan  and  Maxvmyan  toogydre 
regnynge,  Cryspyn  and  Orywpynyan  liome  at  Home  of 
noble  lygnnge  came  with  the  blessyd  saynte*  Quyntyn, 
Faurtyan,  and  Victoryn  vnto  Fan  s in  Fraunce  ; and  they 
there  chese  dyvorse  place*  for  to  precho  the  fnyth  of 
Cryste.  Crvwpyn  and  Cryspynyan  carno  to  tho  evte  of 
Su'wwyon  (SoissonsJ  and  chosen  that  evte  tor  tho  place  of 
thovr  pylgrymagc  where  they  folowed  the  steppes  of  saynt 
I'mile  the  apiKwtlo,  that  is  to  save,  To  labourc  with  theyr 
hotMles  for  t«  provyde  to  them  necessaryly  to  lyvo,  and 
©xcrevsod  the  craft  of  makynge  of  shoes.  In  which©  craft 
they  | losses  l other  and  toko  by  constmynt  no  reward  of  no 
body,  wherefore  the  gentylee  and  peynema  overcome  by 
love  of  them,  not  only  for  nede  of  tho  craft,  but  also  for 
the  love  of  God  came  oft  to  them  and  left  the  error  of  the 
yilollvx  and  bylouyd  in  very  God." 

After  a series  of  jasrsecutions  and  torments,  borne  with 
great  constancy,  these  saints  “ reccyvod  the  crowne  of 
martjrtl.ime  on  tho  x kidendes  of  Novcmbre,”  about  the 
year  2fi7. 


• Atcheulogia,  x*.  505. 


(3)  Scene  IV. — This  roaring  devil  C the  old  play,  that 
terry  one  may  pare  his  nails  tcith  a womlen  dstpgerA  In 
theandent  religious  drama*.  called  " Mysteries,'  the  Devil 
was  usually  a very  prominent  personage.  Ho  was  hideously 
apmrellea;  wore  a mask  with  goggle  eves,  wide  mouth, 
and  huge  nose  ; had  a rod  beard,  horned  head,  cloven  tcot, 
ami  hooked  nails  to  his  fingers.  He  wns  generally  aimed 
with  a massive  club,  stuffed  with  wool,  which  he  laid  about 
him,  during  the  jierfonnanco,  on  all  within  his  reach.  To 
frighten  others,  no  was  wont  to  licllow  out.  " Ho,  ho,  ho  ^ 
and  when  himself  alarmed,  he  reared,  “Out  haro,  out  ! 
As  these  popular  representations  assumed  a more  secular 
tone,  an  addition  was  made  to  therfniwu/u  persona!,  in  the 
shape  of  a character  called  the  " l'i«,”  (*e©  note  5,  p.  t»-\ 
Voh  1.)  whose  chief  humour  consisted  in  lielabounng  tho 
evil -one  with  a wooden  lath  or  dagger  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  modem  Harlequin,  in  skipping  on  to  his 
hack,  and,  as  a crowning  affront,  in  protending  to  /• are  An 
nails.  Shakespeare  again  allude*  to  this  lost  exploit  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  2 

"I’ll  be  with  you  sjfaln 
In  a ince. 

bike  to  the  old  tire. 

Your  need  to  sinUin. 


Who  with  dapffcT  of  lath. 

In  hi*  rape  ami  hi*  wrath, 

C’riea,  ah,  h*  ! to  the  devil. 

Like  a mad  lad. 

Pair  thy  nail*,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodman  devil." 

(41  8CENE  VI. — Then  every  soldier  till  his  prisoners.] 
<«  iu  the  meane  season,  while  tho  hattaile  thus  continued, 
find  that  the  englishemcn  had  taken  a greate  number  of 
prisoners,  ccrtnyne  frenchemcn  on  horse  buck,  whereof 
were  capteines  Robinet  of  Bornevill,  HitHart  of  damns, 
Isamlwrt  of  Aginemirt,  and  other  men  of  arm©*,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred  luinwemen.  which  were  the  first 
that  fied.—  hearing  that  the  english  tents  and  pavilion* 
were  a good  wav  distant  from  the  army,  without  any 
sufficient  gnrd  to 'defend  the  same,  cither  upon  a covetous 
meaning  to  gnine  by  the  spoilo,  or  upon  a desire  to  bo 
revenged,  entred  uism  tho  kings  camp,  and  there  spoiled 
the  bales,  robbed  the  tents,  brake  up  chests,  and  carried 
away  caskets,  and  slew  miohe  servant*  as  they  found#  to 
make  miy  resistnnre.  For  the  which  aete  they  were  after 
committed  to  prison,  and  had  lost©  their  lives,  if  the  Dol- 
phin  hml  longer  lived  : for  when  the  outcryo  of  the  laekies 
ami  Ikivs  which  ran  away  for  fcaro  of  the  frenchman  thus 
spoiling  the  campe,  came  to  tho  kings  cares,  ho  doubting 
least  his  enemies  should  gather  togiUier  again*  and  begin 
a newe  fiehle  ; and  mistrusting  furtlicr  that  the  prisoner* 
would  either  Is?  an  aide  to  his  cuimies,  or  verie  enimies  to 
their  laker*  in  deed  if  thoy  were  sutlred  to  live,  contrary 
to  his  accustomed  gentlenes,  commanded  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  every  man  (upon  paine  of  death)  should  in- 
continently slaie  his  prisoner.”— Hounshkd. 

(5)  SCENE  VII I. — IM  there  be  sana  "Non  nobis,”  and 
“To  Deum.")  The  incidents  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
isisssige  app  nr  to  be  the  last  for  which  Shukoanoare  wo* 
indebted  to  Holinshed  in  this  play  ; a*  well  as  the  last  of 
the  more  serious  |wrts  of  the  noble  dramatic  history  of  the 
French  war*  of  Henry  V.  " About©  fouro  of  the  cloeke  in 
tho  after  noone,”  say*  the  old  chronicler,  deriving  his  infor- 
mation from  tho  conteni|s>rancous  historian  known  by  the 
name  of  Titus  Uvius,— "tho  king,  when  he  saw  no  appear 
ance  of  enemies,  causes!  the  rotrvit  to  be  blowen  ; and, 
gnthering  hi*  armie  together,  gave  thank*  to  AlmigliUe 
God  for  so  happic  a Victoria  : causing  lus  prelates  and 
cbapleins  to  sing  this  psalm.  * /«  Krilm  Israel  de  .hggpto, 
and  commando*  1 everie  man  to  kneele  downe  on  the  ground 
at  this  verso.  ‘.Von  n.i las.  J}»mine,  non  nobis,  sed  Son »ia* 
Too  da  gtoriam  ; ’ which  done,  he  caused  ‘Te  Deum,’  with 
certain©  anthems  to  lie  sung,  giving  laud  and  praise  to  God, 
without  blasting  of  his  owm-  force.  or  anie  humane  j-iwor  * 
In  the  English  version  I'saltn  exiii.  comment  *.  " When 
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Israel  camo  out  of  E^rpt,(I) 11  and  tlio  verse  “Aon  nobis’* 
forms  tho  kinnoin^ < »f  that  following ; answering  to  Psalms 
cxiv.  cxv.  of  the  ordinary  Vulgate;  though  in  tho  older 
psalter*  they  aro  united  into  one.  It  will  bo  remeni- 
l«ered  that  Shitkes|ioaro  has  given  to  Ilcnry  a very  fine 
paraphrase  of  tho  “ .Van  nobis”  in  his  speech  on  receiving 
the  account  of  tho  loss  sustained  by  both  armies  : — 

" " O God,  thy  arm  was  here, 

And  not  to  ui,  hut  to  thy  aim  alone. 

Ascribe  we  all  I " 

The  command  which  the  king  issues  in  hia  next  speech 

“ And  he  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 

To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 

Which  ia  hit  only,” — 

would  apjicar  to  hare  been  derived  from  tho  billowing  very 
curious  jiaxsago  in  Holiushcd,  though  it  really  refers  to 
Henry's  entry  into  London.  “ The  king,  like  n grave  and 
sober  |«rMonagc,  and  os  one  romemlxsnng  from  whom  all 
victories  ore  sent,  seemed  little  l©  regard  such  vmno  |*omj'e 
nnd  shew©*  as  were  in  triumphant  sort  devised  for  hi*  web 
coming  home  from  so  nroftperouaa  journie;  insomuch  tliat 
he  wi.uld  not  Ruffer  his  helmet  to  Ihj  carried  licfore  him, 
whereby  might  have  appeared  to  the  itooplo  tho  blowos 
nn*l  dints  that  were  to  lie  scene  in  the  same  : neither 
would  he  Mutter  any  ditties  to  be  Hindu  and  sung  by  min- 
strels of  his  glorious  victorie,  for  that  he  would  have  tho 
praise  nnd  thanks  altogether  given  to  God.” 


In  our  I1hr*tmtire  Comments  on  Act  V.  of  u Richard  II." 
wc  referred  to  this  play  our  notice  of  the  removal  of  tho 
demised  king's  Itndy  from  Abbot’s  Langley  to  Westminster, 
in  A. U.  1 1I  4.  That  ceremony  appeals  to  have  l*oen  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  Henry  V.  and  he  refers  to  it  as  an  act 
of  |M!iiitentiul  restitution,  in  his  sj>ooch  immediately  before 
tho  tattle  of  Aginoourt,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 : — 

** — Not  to-day.  O Lord, 

O!  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compiuonir  the  crown  f 
I Kirliard's  body  have  interred  new. 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears. 

Than  from  it  isaued  forced  drop*  of  blood. 

Five  hundred  poor  I have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a day  their  wither'd  hand*  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood : amt  1 have  built 
Two  rhantrie*.  where  the  »ad  and  solemn  pne»t* 

Sing  Mill  for  Hicham'*  soul.  M ur  wit)  I do  : 

Though  all  that  I can  do,  it  nothing  worth, 

Since  that  my  peniicncv  come*  after  all, 

Imploring  pardon.'* 

Shitkesjienre  derived  the  materials  of  this  speech  partly 
from  H ©Unshed,  and  jKirtly  from  tire  conteni|s»mneoaH 


chronicler  Fabyan.  The  former  historian  says  that  41  when 
tho  king  had  settled  things  much  tnhisnurjKwe.  he  caused 
the  IhkUo  of  King  Richard  to  be  removed,  with  all  funcrall 
dignities  convenient  to  his  estate,  from  Langley  to  West- 
minster, where  ho  was  honourablie  interred,  with  Queen 
Anne,  his  first  wife,  in  n solemn©  toomc,  mode  and  set  up 
nt  the  charges  of  this  king.  Pat ychrooicon  naith  that  after 
the  hodie  of  the  dead  king  was  taken  up  out  of  tho  ©nrth, 
this  now  king,  happily  tendering  tho  magnificence  of  a 
prince,  and  abhorring  olwcuro  burial],  caused  the  same  to 
1X5  eonveied  to  Westminster  in  a retail  seat  or  chairo  of 
estate,  oovored  all  over  with  black  velvet,  and  adorned  with 
tanners  of  divers  armes  round  about."  Fabyan  add*  that 
“ after  a solomno  torrement  there  holdcn,  ho  provided  that 
fowor  taper*  should  bren  day  nud  night  about  his  grave 
while  tho  world  endureth ; and  one  day  in  the  weeko  a 
solempne  Dirig*,  and  u|»on  tho  morowe  a masse  of  Rsquitm- 
tong  by  noto  : after  which  masso  ended  to  l>e  geven  wckely 
unto  the  jioore  jieoplo  on  xu.  and  viii.  |icnse,  in  i«en*e.  And 
upon  the  dnye  of  his  anniversary,  after  the  naide  masse  of 
Ret/niem-song,  to  l>o  yeroly  distributed  for  hi*  smile,  xx 
pmindein  penso."  But  notwithstanding  Holinshed’s  praise 
of  the  princely  disposition  which  Henry  V.  exhibited 
towards  tho  remains  of  Richard  11.  it  seems  to  ta  almost 
certain  that,  no  far  oh  related  to  the  translation  of  bis  body 
to  Westminster,  it  was  only  restoring  to  him  the  occupation 
of  hi*  own  sepulchre.  Hi*  will  proves  that  tho  u>mt>  had 
been  actually  erected  during  hi*  own  life  ; and  there  are  in 
Rymer’s  F»< Urn  two  indentures  made  for  it*  erection, 
between  Richard  and  Henry  Yevoll  and  Stephen  Loto, 
Citizens  and  Masons  of  London,  and  Nicholas  Broker  ami 
Godfrey  Front,  Citizen*  and  Coppenmdtha. 

There  is  lnit  one  other  point  requiring  illustration,  which 
refers  to  tho  moaning  of  Henry  in  saying,  “ Mart  will  I 
do,"  in  the  way  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Richard  II. : 
and  a passage  in  tho  ( 'hrenicle*  of  Monstrelot  shews  that, 
like  his  father,  he  dosigned  another  ernaode . When  Henry 
was  informed  that  he  could  not  live  more  than  two  hours, 
lie  “sent  for  his  confessor,  some  of  his  household,  and  his 
chaplains,  whom  he  ordered  tochaunt  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalm*.  When  they  same  to  4 llrntdic/ae  JJomin* ,*  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  * Jinri  Hienualtm,’  (Psalm  li.  1*,) 
he  stopped  them,  and  said  aloud  that  he  had  fully  intended, 
after  no  had  wholly  sultdued  the  i-onlm  of  Franco  to  hi* 
oliodicnce  and  restored  it  to  peace,  to  have  gono  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  it  it  had  pleased  his  Creator  to 
have  granted  him  longer  hfo."  In  the  play  also,  in  his 
courtship  of  tho  Princes*  Katharine.  Act  V.  Sc.  2.  Henry 
make*  tho  billowing  humorous  reference  to  the  same 
intention  : — “ Shall  not  thou  nnd  I,  between  St.  Denis  and 
St.  George,  cmnjMmnd  a boy,  half  French,  half  English, 
that  shall  go  to  Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by  the 
beard  ? Shall  wo  not?  What  sayest  tliou,  my  fair  flower* 
deduce  ?" 


ACT  V. 


CtlORCS. 

(li  -1  might g trh ijH*r. ] The  term  is  suptnwil  by  some  to 
l»e  derived  from  trbijffe,  a name  for  a HJr  or  fluto;  and 
i*7.  - 'Jf  n.  Douce  surmises,  wore  originally  those  who  pre- 
ceded armies  or  processions  a*  tiler*  or  piponi.  Ollier 
authorities  derive  it  from  vbitHe,  to  disjwrse  a*  by  a puff 
of  wind,  and  attirtn  that  a *!>< $<->■,  in  its  original  signilhii 
lion,  meant  a staff-bearer.  In  the  old  play  of  “Clyomon, 
Knight  of  tho  Golden  Shield,”  Ac.  15011,  a tskMfcr  present* 
himself  at  tho  tourney,  clearing  a passage  for  tlie  king ; and 
in  Day's  “ Hoof  Gull*,”  lfirirt,  Miao  says  — “ And  Man  oases 
shall  goo  afore  like  a vhijjftr,  and  make  way  with  his  horns.” 

(I)  SCENK  11. — Com*.  yo *r  nostnr  in  hrtdvH  mnsir,  | i 

“ Broken  music,”  says  Mr.  Chappell,  who  was  tho  first  to  I 
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I explain  tho  term,  “means  the  music  of  stringed  instru- 
I merit*,  in  eoatradiatinctien  to  those  played  by  wind.  'Flic 
1 term  originated  protahly  from  liarj*,  lutes,  and  such  other 
stringed  instruments  as  were  played  without  a l*ow.  not 
having  the  ea|<ibility  tn  sustain  a long  note  to  it*  full  du- 
ration of  sound.”  See  al*o  Popular  Music  of  the  Obit  a 
Tim*,  vol  i.  p.  24*5. 

Shakesjieare  quibbles  on  tho  expression  in  “Troilus  and 
Civssido,  Act  111.  Sc.  1 

" Pair  prince,  here  i»  good  tanks*  music 

proving,  a*  Mr.  Chapjwll  remark*,  that  the  musicians  on 
the  stage  were  then  performing  on  stringed  instrument*. 

Aral  again  in  “ As  You  Like  It,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2 - 

" llul  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music  in  his 
side*  ? " 
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ON 

KING  HEN11Y  THE  FIFTH. 


“ King  Henry  tub  Fifth  is  manifestly  Shokspcarc’s  favourite  hero  in  English  history:  ho  paints 
him  as  endowed  with  every  chivalrous  and  kingly  virtue;  open,  sincere,  affable,  yet,  as  a sort  of 
reminiscence  of  his  youth,  still  disposed  to  innocent  raillery,  in  the  intervals  between  his  perilous  but 
glorious  achievements.  However,  to  represent  on  tho  stage  his  whole  history  subsequent  to  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  attended  with  great  difficulty.  Tho  conquests  in  France  were  tho  only 
distinguished  event  of  his  reign  ; and  war  is  an  epic  rather  than  a dramatic  object.  For  wherever  men 
act  in  masses  against  each  other,  the  appearance  of  chance  can  never  wholly  be  avoided  ; whereas  it  is 
the  business  of  the  drama  to  exhibit  to  us  those  determinations  which,  with  a certain  necessity,  issue 
from  the  reciprocal  relations  of  different  individuals,  their  characters  and  passions.  In  several  of  the 
Greek  tragedies,  it  is  true,  combats  and  battles  are  exhibited,  that  is,  the  preparations  for  them  ami 
their  results ; and  in  historical  plays  war,  as  the  ultima  ratio  reyum,  cannot  altogether  bo  excluded. 
Still,  if  we  would  have  dramatic  interest,  war  must  only  he  the  means  by  which  something  else  is 
accomplished,  and  not  the  last  aim  and  substance  of  the  whole.  For  instance,  in  Macbeth,  the  battles 
which  are  announced  at  the  very  beginning  merely  servo  to  heighten  the  glory  of  Macbeth  and  to  fire 
his  ambition : and  the  combats  which  take  place  towards  the  conclusion,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator,  bring  on  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant.  It  is  the  very  same  in  tbc  Roman  pieces,  in  the 
most  of  those  taken  from  English  history,  and,  in  short,  wherever  Shakspcarc  has  introduced  war  in  a 
dramatic  combination.  With  great  insight  into  the  essence  of  his  art,  ho  never  paints  the  fortune  of 
war  as  a blind  deity  who  sometimes  favours  one  and  sometimes  another ; without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  art  of  war,  (though  sometimes  he  even  ventures  on  this,)  he  allows  us  to  anticipate  tho 
result  from  the  qualities  of  the  general,  and  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  tho  soldiers  ; sometimes, 
without  claiming  our  lielicf  for  miracles,  ho  yet  exhibits  tho  issue  in  the  light  of  a higher  volition  : tho 
consciousness  of  a just  causo  and  reliance  on  tho  protection  of  Heaven  give  courage  to  the  one  party, 
while  the  presage  of  a curse  hanging  over  their  undertaking  weighs  down  the  other.  In  Henry  the  Fifth 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  Shakspcarc  of  adopting  the  last-mentioned  course,  namely,  rendering  tho 
issue  of  tho  war  dramatic;  but  lie  has  skilfully  availed  himself  of  tho  ffrst. — Before  tho  battle  of 
Agincourt  he  paints  in  the  most  lively  colours  tho  light-minded  impatience  of  the  Frcuch  leaders  for 
the  moment  oT  battle,  which  to  them  seemed  infallibly  tho  moment  of  victory  ; on  tho  other  hand,  ho 
paints  the  uneasiness  of  the  English  King  and  his  army  in  their  dcspor&tc  situation,  coupled  with  their 
firm  determination,  if  they  must  fall,  at  least  to  fall  with  honour.  Ho  applies  this  as  a general  contrast 
between  the  French  and  English  national  characters  ; a contrast  which  betrays  a partiality  for  his  own 
nation,  certainly  excusable  in  a poet,  especially  when  ho  is  backed  with  such  a glorious  document  as  that 
of  the  memorable  battle  in  question.  He  has  surrounded  the  general  events  of  the  war  with  a fulness 
of  individual,  characteristic,  and  even  sometimes  comic  features.  A heavy  Scotchman,  a hot  Irishman, 
a well-meaning,  honourable,  but  ]H.'duntic  Welsh uiau,  all  speaking  in  tlu  ir  peculiar  dialects,  aro  intended 
to  show  us  that  the  warlike  genius  of  Henry  did  not  merely  carry  tho  English  with  him,  but  also  the 
other  natives  of  the  two  islands,  who  were  cither  not  yet  fully  united  or  in  no  degree  subject  to  him. 
Several  good-for-uothing  associates  of  Falstaff  among  the  dregs  of  the  army  either  afford  an  opportunity 
for  proving  Henry’s  strictness  of  discipline,  or  are  sent  home  in  disgrace.  But  all  this  variety  still 
seemed  to  the  poet  insufficient  to  animate  a play  of  which  tho  subject  was  a conquest,  and  nothing  but 
a conquest.  Ho  has,  thercfoie,  tacked  a prologue  (in  the  technical  language  of  that  day  a choruu)  to  tho 
beginning  of  each  act.  These  prologues,  which  unite  epic  pomp  and  solemnity  with  lyrical  sublimity, 
and  among  which  the  description  of  the  two  caiiq>s  before  tho  battle  of  Agincourt  forms  a most 
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Admirable  night-piece,  are  intended  to  keep  the  spectators  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  peculiar  grandeur 
of  the  actions  described  cannot  bo  developed  on  a narrow  stage,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  supply, 
from  their  own  imaginations,  the  deficiencies  of  the  representation.  As  the  matter  was  not  properly 
dramatic,  Shakaj>eare  chose  to  wander  in  tho  form  also  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  species,  and  to  sing, 
as  a poetical  herald,  what  he  could  not  represent,  to  tho  eye,  rather  than  to  cripple  the  progress  of  tho 
action  by  putting  long  descriptions  in  the  mouths  of  the  dramatic  personages.  The  confession  of  the 
poet  that  “four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils,  right  ill-disposed,  can  only  disgrace  tho  name  of 
Agincourt,”  (a  scruple  which  he  has  overlooked  in  tho  occasion  of  many  other  great  battles,  and  among 
others  of  that  of  Philippi,)  brings  us  here  naturally  to  the  question  how  far,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  suitable  and  advisable  to  represent  wars  and  battles  on  the  stage.  Tho  (.tracks  have  uniformly 
renounced  them : as  in  the  whole  of  their  theatrical  system  they  proceeded  on  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
dignity,  a feeble  and  petty  imitation  of  the  unattainable  would  have  appeared  insupportable  in  their 
eyes.  With  them,  consequently,  all  fighting  was  merely  recounted.  The  principle  of  the  romantic 
dramatists  was  altogether  different:  their  wonderful  pictures  were  infinitely  larger  than  their  theatrical 
means  of  visible  execution  ; they  were  everywhere  obliged  to  count  on  tho  willing  imagination  of  tho 
spectators,  ami  consequently  they  also  relied  on  them  in  this  point.  It  is  certainly  laughable  enough 
that  a handful  of  awkward  warriors  in  mock  armour,  by  means  of  two  or  three  swords,  with  which  wo 
clearly  see  they  take  especial  care  not  to  do  the  slightest  injury  to  one  another,  should  decide  the  fate 
of  mighty  kingdoms.  But  the  opjKisite  extreme  is  still  much  worse.  If  we  in  reality  succeed  in 
exhibiting  the  tumult  of  a great  battle,  the  storming  of  a fort,  and  the  like,  in  a manner  any  way 
calculated  to  deceive  the  eye,  the  power  of  these  sensible  impressions  is  so  great  that  they  render  tho 
spectator  incapable  of  bestowing  that  attention  which  a poetical  work  of  art  demands ; and  thus  the 
essential  is  sacrificed  to  the  accessory.  We  have  learned  from  experience,  that  whenever  cavalry 
combats  are  introduced,  the  men  soon  Income  secondary  personages  licside  the  four-footed  players. 
Fortunately,  in  Sliakspeare’s  time,  the  art  of  converting  the  yielding  lwards  of  the  theatre  into 
a riding  course  had  not  yet  been  invented.  He  tells  the  s|»ectators  in  the  first  prologue  in  Henry 
the  Fifth  .— 

Think,  when  we  talk  nf  horses,  that  you  see  them 

TriMing  their  proud  hoofs  in  tli«  rereiving  earth. 

When  Richard  the  Third  utters  the  famous  exclamation,— 

A horse f a hone ! my  kingdom  for  a horse  ! 

it  is  no  doubt  inconsistent  to  see  him  both  before  and  afterwards  constantly  fighting  on  foot.  It  is 
however  better,  perhaps,  that  tho  poet  and  player  should  by  overjtowering  impressions  dispose  us  to 
forget  this,  than  by  literal  exactness  to  expose  themselves  to  external  interruptions.  With  all  the 
disadvantages  which  I have  mentioned,  Shakspcare  ami  several  Spanish  poets  have  contrived  to  derive 
such  great  bounties  from  tho  immediate  representation  of  war,  that  I cannot  bring  myself  to  wish  they 
had  abstained  from  it.  A theatrical  manager  of  the  present  day  will  have  a middle  course  to  follow  : 
his  art  must,  in  an  especial  manner,  be  directed  to  make  what  he  shows  us  appear  only  as  separato 
groups  of  an  immense  picture,  which  cannot  lx*  taken  in  at  once  by  the  eye;  he  must  convince  the 
spectators  that  the  main  action  takes  place  liehind  the  stage ; and  for  this  purpose  he  haft  easy  means  at 
his  command  in  the  nearer  or  more  remote  Bound  of  warlike  music  and  the  din  of  arms. 

“ However  much  Shakspcare  celebrates  the  French  conquest  of  Henry,  still  he  has  not  omitted  to  hint 
after  his  way,  the  secret  springs  of  this  undertaking.  Henry  was  in  want  of  foreign  war  to  secure 
himself  on  the  throne ; the  clergy  also  wished  to  keep  him  employed  abroad,  and  made  an  offer  of  rich 
contributions  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a law  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  half  of  their 
revenues.  His  learned  bishops  consequently  are  as  ready  to  prove  to  him  his  indisputable  right  to  the 
crown  of  France,  as  ho  is  to  allow  his  conscience  to  bo  tranquillized  by  them.  They  prove  that  the 
Salic  law  is  not, and  never  was,  applicable  to  France ; and  the  matter  is  treated  in  a more  succinct  and 
convincing  manner  than  such  subjects  usually  are  in  manifestoes.  After  his  renowned  battles,  Henry 
wished  to  secure  his  conquests  by  marriage  with  a French  princess  ; all  that  has  reference  to  this  is 
intended  for  irony  in  the  play.  Tho  fruit  of  this  union,  from  which  two  nations  promised  to  themselves 
such  happiness  in  future,  was  the  weak  ami  feeble  Henry  VI..  under  whom  everything  was  so  miserably 
lost.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  and  will  of  the  poet  that 
a heroic  drama  turns  out  a comedy  in  his  hands,  and  ends  in  the  manner  of  Com«*dy  with  a marriage  of 
convenience.” — Schlforl. 
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This  charming  dramatic  pastoral  was  first  printed,  it  is  believed,  in  the  folio,  10211.  On  the 
Stationers’  Registers,  however,  is  an  entry,  conjectured,  with  good  reason,  to  belong  to  the  year 
1600,  which  may  induce  a different  conclusion.  It  runs  thus: — 

“ 4 Augunti. 

"As  you  like*  yt,  a book?  Henry  the  flift,  a book.  Even*  Man  in  his  humor,  a book.  Tho  (Ammiodie  of 
Much  A duo  about  Nothings,  a book.  To  l»o  stated.” 

The  object  of  the  “stay,”  us  Mr.  Collier  supposes,  was  no  doubt  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  these  plays  by  any  other  booksellers  than  Wise  and  Apsley  ; and  as  the  three  other  “ I sinks” 
were  issued  by  them  in  a quarto  form,  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  fourth  having  been  so 
published  also.  At  all  events,  there  arc  sufficient  grounds  for  hope  that  a quarto  edition  may 
some  day  come  to  light.  “As  You  Like  It”  is  founded  on  lodge's  novel,  entitled  “ Rosnlyndc, 
Euphucs  Golden  Legacy,”  «fcc.,  1590;  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the  “ Coke’s  Tale  of 
Gamelyn,”  attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  sometimes  printed  in  his  works,  though  now  very  gene- 
rally believed  to  l»c  the  work  of  another  and  much  inferior  hand. 

The  quotation,  in  Act.  III.  Sc.  5,  from  Marlowe’s  poem  of  “ Hero  and  Leandcr,” — 

“ U*Ao  ertr  lov'd,  that  lov'd  Hot  at Jirrt  tight  t ” — 

which  appeared  in  1598 ; the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  included  in  the  list  by  Mercs ; and 
the  memorandum  above  mentioned  in  the  Stationers’  Registers,  have  led  Malone  and  others,  wc 
think  rightly,  to  assign  the  composition  of  “ As  You  lake  It”  to  the  year  1599. 

In  connexion  with  this  comedy  there  is  a tradition  too  pleasing  to  he  forgotten.  It  is  related, 
on  the  authority  of  the  poet’s  brother  Gilbert,  who  survived  till  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
II,  that  Shakespeare  himself  personated  the  faithful  old  Adam  on  the  Stage.  “One  of 
Shakespeare’s  younger  brothers,”  Oldys  relates,  “ who  lived  to  a good  old  age,  even  some 
years,  as  1 compute,  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II,  would  in  his  younger  days  conic  to 
Loudon  to  visit  his  brother  Will,  os  he  called  him,  and  be  a spectator  of  him  as  an  actor  in  some 
of  his  own  plays.  This  custom,  as  his  brother's  fame  enlarged,  and  his  drnnmtick  entertainments 
grew  the  greatest  support  of  our  principal,  if  not  of  all  our  theatres,  lie  continued,  it  seems,  mi 
long  after  liis  brother’s  death  as  even  to  the  latter  end  of  his  own  life.  The  curiosity  at  this  time 
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of  the  most  noted  actors  to  learn  .something  from  him  of  his  brother,  Ac.  they  justly  held  him  in 
the  highest  veneration.  And  it  may  be  well  believed,  as  there  was  besides  a kinsman  and 
descendant  of  the  family,  who  was  then  a celebrated  tutor  among  them,  this  opportunity  made 
them  greedily  inquisitive  into  every  little  circumstance,  more  especially  in  his  drama  tick  character, 
which  his  brother  could  relate  of  him.  lint  he,  it  seems,  was  so  stricken  in  years,  and  possibly  bis 
memory  so  weakened  with  infirmities,  which  might  make  him  the  easier  pass  for  a man  of  weak 
intellects,  that  he  could  give  tliem  hut  little  light  into  their  enquiries ; and  all  that  could  he  recol- 
lected from  him  of  his  brother  Will  in  that  station  was  the  faint,  general,  mid  nlmost  lost  ideas  he 
had  of  having  once  seen  him  * net  a jmrt  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein,  licing  to  personate 
a decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a long  heard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping,  and  unable  to 
walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  he  supported  and  carried  by  another  person  to  a table,  at  which  he 
was  sealed  among  some  company,  who  were  eating,  and  one  of  them  sung  a song/  ” 

This  description  accords  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  introduction  of  Adam  to  the 
banished  duke  and  his  followers,  at  their  sylvan  banquet,  in  Act  II.  Sc.  7. 


Persons  pcprescntci. 


DUKE,  tiring  in  banishment. 

Frederick,  hi s Brother,  and  usurjrr  of  hit 
Dominions. 

A Ml>ss,  ) attendin']  on  the  failed  Dl'KE. 

JaQUEK,  I 

Le  Beau,  o Courtier  attending  upon  FREDERICK. 
Oliver,  \ 

Jamies,  [•  Stmt  of  Sir  Roland  de  Bois. 
Orlando,  ) 

Adam,  i 

Denis  } •^errftHla  lo  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  a Vicar. 


Charles,  a 1 Prettier. 

Tot'CllMTONE,  a Claim,  or  Ifomcttic  Fool. 

Corin',  i 
SlLTIO,  i Skfpimh 

William,  a Peasant,  in  love  with  Audrey. 

The  Ileprctfuttifiit  of  Ilgmen. 

Bohalind,  Daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 

PlIERE,  a Shrpherdett. 

AUDREY,  a Country  trench. 


Followed  and  A Nendantt  oh  the  two  Duke*,  Puget,  For  fete  rt,  dr.  dr. 

SCKNK,—  Pirtt,  (and  in  Act  //.  Sc.  3.)  near  OLIVER**  Home  ; intermediately  and  afterwards,  partly  in 
the  usurper’s  Court,  and  partly  in  the  Purest  of  Arden. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  Orchard , culjoininy  Oliver House. 


Enter  Ori.ando  and  Ai>am. 

Orl.  As  I remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fashion, — bequeathed*  me  by  will,  hut  poor  ab  thou- 
sand crowns,  and,  as  thou  snycst,  charged  my 
brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well : and  there 
begins  my  sadness.  My  brother  .Toques  he  keeps 
at  school,  and  rc|*»rt  sjieoks  goldenly  of  his  profit : 
for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to 
speak  moie  projierly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept. 
For  call  you  that  keeping,  for  a gentleman  of  my 
birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox  ? 
1 1 is  horses  arc  bred  better:  for,  la-sides  that  they 
ore  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  arc  taught  their 

• Bequeathed  me-  ] Some  of  the  modem  edition*  rend,  " hr 
bequeathed  me  . " and  it  i*  not  improbable  that  the  pronoun  w»i 
omitted  by  the  rnrcle*»ne«*  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor. 

•*  But  poor  n tho*imd  rrcirn », — ] So  the  folio.  167.1,  but  mn»t 
editor*  have  adopted  the  trading  of  the  folio,  1632:— “a  poor 
thousand  crown* ; " and  lbn«e  who  adhere  to  the  original  have 
failed  to  produre  a tingle  Instance  of  similar  phraw  nlogy  to  •up- 
port  them.  Tbi»  i*  the  more  strange,  ainre  the  idiom  w;.«  at 
lea«t  a*  old  a*  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  by  no  tAcan*  uncom- 
mon : — 

“And  to  I followed,  till  it  uie  brought 


manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired : but 
I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth  ; 
for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as 
much  bound  to  him  ns  I.  Besides  this  nothing 
that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that 
nature  gave  me,  his  countenance c seems  to  take 
from  me : he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me 
the  place  of  n brother,  and,  ns  much  ns  in  him  lies, 
mines  my  gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it, 
Adam,  that  grieves  me  ; and  the  spirit  of  my 
father,  which  I think  is  within  mo.  begins  to 
mutiny  against  this  servitude : I will  no  longer 
endure  it,  though  yet  I know  no  wise  remedy  how 
to  avoid  it. 


To  right  a plca*aunt  her*.*r." 

Chaccbb:  Flotcrr  and  I.mf,  I.  49. 

"At  Leycr»trr  came  to  the  Kynge  r gght  a fayre  firlawship  of 
folk*,  to  the  nonibar  of  three  thousand  men." — Arrival  <?/ 
Edirord  IV,  p.  8. 

"Tire  Kyngc  • • • • traravlynge  all  hi*  people,  whereof 
wer  moo  than  three  thousand  foteman,  (lint  Fryday,  which  wa» 
right-on  hot  day.  thirty  mjrle  and  more."  Ibid.  p.  27. 

c //»*  countenance  arrm*  to  take  from  me.-)  The  commentator* 
appeal  to  have  mi»und.r*iowd  thi*  expression.  It  doe*  not  here 
1 import  aap'rt,  rarriogr,  and  the  like,  but  rntrrtaiummt.  See 
i note  (g),  p.  245,  Vol.  I. 
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Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master, your  brother. 
Oul.  Go  apart,  Ailnni,  nnd  thou  slialt  hoar 
how  lie  will  shake  me  up.  [An am  retire*. 


Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Now,  sir!  wlmt  make*  you  here? 

Oul.  Nothing:  I am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir? 

Oul.  Marry,  sir,  I am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  n poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

Oi.i.  Marry,  sir,  he  better  employed,  nnd  be 
naught  awhile.1* 

Oul.  Shall  I keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks 


• Wkat  m&Ve  you  here  t)  What  do  you  here! 

t>  lie  naught  awhile.]  A proverbial  phrase,  equivalent  to  a 
mischief  oh  you. 

• Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  nre  too  young  in  this.]  The 
obscurity  in  this  speerh  i*  at  once  cleared  up  by  a passage  in  the 
original  story  Though  I ant  eldest  by  birth,  yet,  never  having 
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with  them  ? What  prodigal  portion  have  I spent, 
that.  I should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

Oi.t.  Know  you  where  you  nre,  sir? 

Oul.  O,  sir,  very  well : here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Oul.  Ay,  better  than  him  I am  before  knows 
me.  1 know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother  ; nnd,  in 
the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know 
me  : the  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better, 
in  that  you  nre  the  first-born  ; but  the  same  tra- 
dition takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty 
brothers  betwixt  us : I have  as  much  of  my  father 
in  me,  as  you ; albeit,  I confess,  your  coming 
Itefore  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence. 

Oli.  What,  hoy! 

Oul.  Come,  come,  cider  brother,  you  arc  too 
young  in  this.® 


attempted  any  deeds  of  nnns,  I am  youngest  to  perform  any 
martial  exploits.” — Lo  dux's  Hosalynd.  p.  17  of  reprint  in  Skmke- 
iprare't  Library.  Stung  by  the  saicastic  allusion  to  his  reverence, 
Oliver  attempt*  to  strike  his  brother,  who  seizes  him,  observing 
at  the  same  time,  "You  are  loo  young  at  this  game  of  manly 
prowess ; in  this,  I am  the  elder." 
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Oli.  Wilt  tliou  lav  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

Orl.  I am  no  villain : T am  the  youngest  son 
of  air  Roland  de  Bois : he  was  my  father  ; and  he 
is  thrice  a villain  that  says  such  a father  begot 
villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I would  not 
take  this  hand  from  thy  tlirout.  till  this  other  had 
pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  Baying  so ; thou  host 
railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  [Coming  forward."]  Sweet  masters,  Ik* 
patient ; for  your  father’s  remembrance,  be  at 
accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I say. 

OnL.  I will  not,  till  I please ; you  shall  hear 
me.  My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give 
me  good  education:  you  have  trained  me  like  a 
peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  nil  gentlc- 
man-likc  qualities.  The  spirit  of  my  father  grows 
strong  in  me,  and  I will  no  longer  endure'  it : 
therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become 
a gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  nllottory  my 
father  left  me  by  testament;  with  that  I will  go 
buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that 
is  spent  ? Well,  sir,  get  you  in  : I will  not  long 
be  troubled  with  you  : you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will : I pray  you,  leave  me. 
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Om..  I will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ? Most  true,  I 
have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  Ik*  with 
my  old  master ! he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a 
word.  [Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  eveu  bo?  begin  you  to  grow  upon 
me?  I will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give 
no  thousand  crowns  neither.  Holla,  Denis  ! 

Enter  Df.ms. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

Oi.i.  M as  not  Charles,  the  duke’s  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dknib.] — ’Twill  be 
n good  way  ; nnd  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  monsieur  Charles  ! — what’s  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court  ? 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  I.] 

Cha.  There’s  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  hut  the 
old  news : that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his 
younger  brother  the  new  duke ; and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich 
the  new  duke ; therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave 
to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  duke’s 
daughter,  be  banished  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O,  no;  for  the  duke’s  daughter,  her 
cousin,  so  loves  her, — being  ever  from  their  cradles 
bred  together, — that  she*  would  have  followed  her 
exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at 
the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  unde  than 
his  own  daughter ; and  never  two  ladies  loved  os 
they  do. 

* Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha,  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  and  a many  merry  men  with  him  ; and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng- 
land : they  say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to 
him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oli.  What, — you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 
new  duke? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ; and  I came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a matter.  I am  given,  sir,  secretly  to 
undorBtand  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against  me 
to  try  a fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I wrestle  for  my 
credit ; and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some 
broken  limb  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother 
is  hut  young  and  tender;  and,  for  your  love,  I 
would  he  loth  to  foil  him,  as  I must,  for  my  own 
honour,  if  he  come  in  : therefore,  out  of  iny  love 
to  you,  I came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ; that 
either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or 
brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into ; in 
that  it  is  a thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether 
against  my  will. 

Oli.  Charles,  I thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I will  most  kindly  requite. 
I had  myself  notice  of  my  brother’s  purpose 
herein,  and  have  by  under-hand  means  laboured  to 
dissuade  him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.  I’ll  tell 
thee,  Charles, — it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow 
of  Franco;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator 
of  every  man’s  good  parts,  a secret  and  villainous 
contriver  against  mo  his  natural  brothor;  therefore 
use  thy  discretion ; I had  as  lief  thou  didst  break 
his  neck  as  his  finger : and  thou  wort  best  look 
to’t;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or 
if  ho  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will 
practise  against  thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by 
some  treacherous  device,  and  never  leave  thee  till 
he  hath  ta’en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or 


[scesi  II. 

other ; for,  I assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I 
B|>eak  it,  there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous 
this  day  living.  I speak  but  brotherly  of  him  ; but 
should  I anatomise  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I must 
blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and 
wonder. 

Cha.  I am  heartily  glad  I came  hither  to  you. 
If  lie  come  to-morrow,  I’ll  give  him  his  payment: 
if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I *11  never  wrestle  for 
prize  more  : and  so,  God  keep  your  worship ! (1) 

[Exit. 

Oli.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  will  I stir 
this  gamester : I hope,  I shall  see  an  end  of  him  ; 
for  my  soul,  yot  I know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  lie.  Yet  lie’s  gentle : never  schooled, 
and  yet  learned  ; full  of  noble  device  ; of  all  sorts 
enchantingly  beloved  ; and,  indeed,  so  much  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own 
people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I am  altogether 
misprised : hut  it  shall  not  l»c  so  long ; this 
wrestler  shall  clear  all : nothing  remains,  but  that 
I kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I’ll  go  about. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II. — A Lawn  before  the  Duko*«  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Cklia. 

Cel.  I pray  thee,  Rosaliud,  sweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I show  more  mirth  than  I 
am  mistress  of ; and  would  you  yet  I*  were 
merrier  ? Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a 
banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  mo  how  to 
remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I love  thee : if  my  uncle,  thy 
banished  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke 
my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  mo,  I 
could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for 
mine ; so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to 
me  were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have ; and,  truly,  when  he 
dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir:  for  what  he  hath 
taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I will  render 
thee  again  in  affection  ; by  mine  honour,  I will ; 
and  when  I break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster ; 
therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be 
merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports : let  me  see  ; — what  think  you  of  falling  in 
love  ? 
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(*)  Oli  copy  omit*,  I. 


Ckl.  Marry,  I prithee,  do,  to  make  sport 
withal : but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ; nor  no 
further  in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a pure 
blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Ckl.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife 
Fortune  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I would  we  could  do  so ; for  her  benefits 
arc  mightily  misplaced:  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gills  to  women. 

Cel.  ’T  is  true ; for  those  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest  :*  and  those  that  she  makes 
honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune’s  office 
to  Nature’s : fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature. 

Cel.  No  ? When  Nature  hath  made  a fair  crea- 


ture, may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ? — 
Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  For- 
tune, huth  not  Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off 
the  argument  ? 

Enter  ToucH8TOXE.b 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for 
nature ; when  fortune  mokes  nature’s  natural  the 
cutter  off  of  nature’s  writ. 

Ckl.  Feradventure,  this  is  not  Fortune’s  work 
neither,  but  Nature’s  ; who  perceiving*  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent 
this  natural  for  our  whetstone : for  always  the 
dulncss  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. — 
How  now,  wit!  whither  wonder  you?" 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 


» lloneat:}  That  U,  rkailr. 

**  Touca*To»a.J  In  the  old  copy  he  U called  " Clown.” 
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e How  now,  wit!  whither  Hinder  youfj 
bably,  of  tome  ancient  ballad. 


The  beginning,  pro- 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


[scene  II. 


ACT  I.] 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Rob.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  f«>ol  ? 

Touch.  Of  a certain  knight,  that  swore  by  bis 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naught:  now,  I’ll  stand 
to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard 
was  good  ; and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cfx.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge? 

Rob.  Ay.  marry  ; now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  Wh  forth  now : stroke  your 
chins  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I am  a knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  1 had  it,  then  I 
were  : but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you 
are  not  forsworn : no  more  was  this  knight, 
swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any  ;*  or 
if  lie  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw 
those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cel.  Pr’vthee,  who  is’t  that  thou  meanest  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father, 
loves. 

Cel.*  My  father’s  love  is  enough  to  honour 
him.  Enough!  speak  no  more  of  him  : you’ll  be 
whipped  for  taxation,*  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not 
speak  wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true  i for  since 
the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the 
little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a great 
show. — Here  comes  monsieur  Le  Beau.* 

Bob.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  W hich  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros.  Then  we  shall  he  news-ernmmed. 

Cel.  All  the  better;  wc  shall  he  the  more 
marketable. 

Enter  Lk  Beau. 

Bon  jour,  monsieur  Le  Beau:  wlmt’s  the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

Cel.  Sport  ? of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Bf.au.  What  colour,  madum  ! how  shall  I 
answer  you  ? 

(•)  Finl  folio,  tkt  Bn*. 

* By  hi*  honour,  for  hr  never  had  nn»  :1  This  was  an  ancient 
gibe.  Boswell  quote*  a passage  tn  which  it  occur*,  from  the  play 
of  •'  Damon  and  Pithlas,"  IS73: — 

••  I hate  taken  a wise  othe  on  him:  have  I not.  trow  ye. 

To  trust  attch  a false  knave  upon  hi*  boncstic  f 

A*  he  is  n*  honrtt  man  {quoth  you  ?)  he  may  bewray  all  to 
the  Kinge 

And  breke  his  oth  far  thi«  never  a whit." 
b Cm*.]  In  the  old  copy,  thi*  *p**ch  is  a*  igned  to  Rosalind, 
manifestly  in  error,  since  Frederick  was  the  name  of  Celia's 
father.  The  correction  it  due  to  Theobald, 
e Taxation,—]  Satire,  ineteiivr,  tareatm. 
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Rob.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said  ; that  was  laid  on  with  a trowel.4 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I keep  not  my  rank, 

Rob.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Lf.  Beau.  Y ou  amaze  me,  ladies ; I would 
have  told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have 
lost  the  sight  of. 

Kos.  Y et  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Lk  Beau.  I will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if 
it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end  ; for 
the  best  is  yet  to  do ; mid  here,  where  you  are, 
they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Lf.  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his 
three  sons, 

Cel.  I could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tale. 

Lf.  Bf.au.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  nnd  presence  ; — 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks,* — Be  it  known 
unto  alt  men  by  these  presents/ 

Lk  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wreath'd 
with  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler ; which  Charles 
in  a moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his 
ribs,  that  there  is  little  ho|»e  of  life  in  him : ao  he 
served  the  second,  ami  so  the  third ; yonder  they 
lie  ; the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such 
pitiful  dole  over  them,  that  all  the  helioldera  take 
his  part  with  weeping. 

Rob.  Alas ! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  Hport,  monsieur,  that 
the  ladies  have  lost  ? 

Lf.  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I speak  of. 

Touch.  Tims  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  ! 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I heard  breaking  of 
riba  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I promise  thee. 

Rob.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this 
broken  music  * in  his  sides?  is  there  3ret  another 
dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ? — Shall  we  see  this 
wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  Y'ou  must,  if  you  stay  here : for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming:  let  us 
now  stay  and  see  it. 

•*  Laid  on  with  a trowel.]  An  old  proterbial  expression.  which 
mra1  «,  /aid  "n  thickly.  We  still  soy.  when  any  one  bespatter* 
another  with  gross  flattery,  that  he  lay*  it  on  with  a trowel. 

* With  bit  * on  their  necks.— J From  a passage  in  Lodge's 
Rotahntde,  the  story  whence  Khnkrsprnre  derived  the  plot  of  thi* 
comedy Rosader came  pacing  towardes  them  with  hi*  f>rrti 
bill  on  hi*  neck,"  Farmer  conjectured,  perhaps  rightly,  that  the*e 
i word*  nriglnitlly  formed  part  of  t.c  Beau's  speech. 

f Be  it  known.  Ac.]  Rosalind  plays  on  the  word  biH*.  con- 
verting the  forester's  weapons  into  advertising  bills,  which,  in 
! Shakespeare's  day,  very  commonly  began  with  the  phrase  she 
quote*. 

I e Broken  music— ] See  note  (I ).  p.  I JO. 
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ACT  I.] 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  [scesk  ii. 


Flourish.  Enter  Duke  Frederick,  I^ords, 
Oblaxdo,  Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on  ; since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  hia  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Lr  Beat.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young : yet  he  looks 

successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  ! are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Dm  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I 
can  tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.*  In 
pity  of  the  challenger’s  youth,  I would  fain  dissuade 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated.  $|>cak  to  him, 
ladies  ; see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cbl.  Call  him  hither,  good  monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so  ; I ’ll  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart. 

Lb  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  prin- 
cesses t call  for  you. 

Orl.  I attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general 
challenger:  I come  hut  in,  os  others  do,  to  try 
with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too 
huld  for  your  years:  you  have  seen  cruel  proof  of 
this  man’s  strength  : if  you  saw  yourself  with  your 
eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the 
fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a more 
equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this 
attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir ; your  reputation  shall  not 
therefore  be  misprised : we  will  make  it  our  suit 
to  the  duke  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go 
forward. 

Orl.  I beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts ; wherein  I confess  me  much  guilty,* 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing. 
But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with 
me  to  my  trial : wherein  if  I be  foiled,  there  is 
but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious  ; if  killed, 
but  one  dead  tlmt  is  willing  to  be  so : I shall  do 
my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I have  none  to  lament 
me  ; the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I have  nothing; 
only  in  the  world  I till  up  a place,  which  may  be 
better  supplied  when  I have  mnde  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  1 have,  I would 
it  were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

(•)  OW  tent,  mnn.  (11  Old  t>  %t,  prmettre. 

* Wlmctn  I (onftii  me  ir.urh  guilt)*. — ] Thi*  i»  aomrwhat 


Ros.  Fore  you  well.  Pray  heaven  I be  de- 
ceived in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart’s  desires  be  with  you  ! 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that 
is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir  ; but  his  will  hath  in  it  a more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  hut  one  full. 

Cha.  No,  I warrant  your  grace ; you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a second,  that  have  so  mightily 
persuaded  him  from  n first. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ; you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before  ; but  come  your  ways. 
Ros.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man  ! 
’ Cel.  I would  I were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Oblaxdo  and  Charles  wrestle. 
Ros.  O excellent  young  man  ! 

Cel.  If  I bad  a thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I 
cau  tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown .(2)  Shout. 
Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I beseech  your  grace ; I am  not 
yet  well  breathed. 

Dike  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Lb  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away. 

[Charles  is  born*  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege;  the  youngest  son  of 
sir  Roland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
man  else. 

The  world  esteem’d  thy  father  honourable, 

But  I did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 

Thou  ahouldst  have  better  pleas’d  me  with  this 
deed, 

Iladst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 

But  hire  thee  well ; thou  ax*t  a gallant  youth  ; 

I would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.  Train,  and  Lk  Beau. 
Cel.  Were  I niv  father,  cox,  would  I do  this? 
Orl.  I am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Roland’s 
son. 

His  youngest  son  ; — and  would  not  change  that 
calling, 

To  he  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov’d  sir  Roland  ns  hia  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father’s  mind : 

Had  I before  known  this  young  mnn  his  son, 

I should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur’d. 

Cbl.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him  : 


perj’trxcd.  Malonc'a  g!o«»  U — “ Puuhh  ft  not  with  pour  KarJ 
th'int/li which,  ht.wtrer.  I euttfru,  I dnerct  to  incur,  for  dt.'it)inf 
•ueb  fair  ladie*  any  rcqttcat." 
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My  father’s  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserv’d : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love, 

Hut  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Kos.  Gentleman, 

Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune. 
That  could  give  more,  hut  that  her  hand  lacks 
means. — 

[Giving  him  « chain  from  her  neck. 
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Shall  wc  go,  cox  ? 

Cf.l.  Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 
Ohl.  Can  I not  sav,  I thank  you  ? My  better 
parts  [up, 

Are  all  thrown  down  ; and  that  which  here  stands 
Is  but  a quintain, (3)  a mere  lifeless  block,  [fortunes ; 

Ros.  lie  calls  us  back.  My  pride  fell  with  my 
I’ll  ask  him  what  lie  would. — Did  you  call,  sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 


,gle 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


[so  JXS  III. 


ACT  L] 


Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

[ Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Obl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon 
my  tongue? 

I cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

0 poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown  ! 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

Lf.  Beau.  Good  sir,  I do  in  friendship  counsel 
you 

To  leave  this  place.  Albeit  you  have  deserv’d 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love; 

Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition,* 

That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 

The  duke  is  humorous  what  he  is,  indeed, 

More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I to  speak  of. 
Oul.  I thank  you,  sir ; and,  pray  you,  tell  me 
this, — 

Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? [manners  ; 

Lf.  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  lower*  is  his  daughter: 

The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish’d  duke, 

And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle, 

To  keep  his  daughter  company  ; whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 

But  I can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta’en  displeasure  ’gainst  his  gentle  niece ; 
Grounded  ujioii  no  other  argument, 

But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 

Ami  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake  ; 

And,  on  my  life,  Ids  malice  ’gninst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  faro  you  well; 
Hereafter,  in  a better  world  than  this, 

1 shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
Okl.  I rest  much  bounden  to  you:  fare  you 

well.  [Exit  Le  Beau. 

Tlius  must  I from  the  smoko  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a tyraut  brother: — 

But  heavenly  Rosalind  ! [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — A Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin  ; why,  Rosalind ; — Cupid 
have  mercy  ! — Not  n word  ? 


(•)  Old  text,  latter . 

• Condition,—  ] Temper,  frame  nf  mind. 

b The  duke  it  humorous;]  Hnmorant  here  meant  r on  Ira- 
rinne.  prretrte,  tnpn ei'vt. 

« For  my  child's  father.]  That  the  old  text,  which,  as  in- 
volving an  **  indelicate  Anticipation.”  is  enervated  in  nearly  all 
the  mcMt.ru  eel  tlnni  into  “for  my  rather'*  child."  The  meaning 
la  s mply.  at  Theubald  lonfl  ago  explained  it,  " for  hitn  whom  I 
hope  to  marry,”  and  the  idea  and  its  expression  are  perfectly 


Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  arc  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me ; come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ; when 
the  one  should  be  lamed  w ith  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child’s  father.® 
O,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery ; if  we  w'alk  not  in  the 
trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I could  shake  them  otT  my  cont ; these 
burs  arc  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I would  try,  if  I could  cry  hem  and  have 
him. 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a better  wTestle 
than  myself! 

Cf.l.  O,  a good  wish  upon  you  ! you  will  try  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a fall.  But,  turning  these  jest*, 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest.  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a liking  with  old  sir  Roland’s  youngest 
son  ? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  loved  his  father 
dearly. 

Cf.l.  Both  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I 
should  hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father 
dearly  yet  I hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No,  ’faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I not  ? doth  he  not  deserve 
well? 

Ros.  Let  mo  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you 
love  him,  because  I do.  Look,  here  comes  the 
duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Fbedebick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest 
haste, 

And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  F.  Yon,  cousin. 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be’st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 

Thou  diest  for  it. 


conformable  lo  the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  Shake- 
rpcare’*  ajre.  It  i*  remarkable  that  Itowe,  who  first  tujri:e»ted, 
and  all  the  editor*  uho  have  Once  adopted,  the  prudUh  »ub*titu- 
tlon  or  "mv  father’*  child.”  should  have  overlooked  its  obvious 
incompatibility  with  Rosalind’s  »uh*cquent  observation  — 

•*  I would  try.  If  I could  cry  hen * and  have  him.  ' 
d For  my  father  haled  his  father  dearly  ;]  See  note  on  the  word 
dear,  in  '*  Hamlet,”  Act  I.  Sc.  2 

••  Would  I h::d  met  tny  dearut  foe  in  heaven.” 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  I.] 

Kos.  I do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me: 
If  with  myself  I hold  intelligence, 

Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires  ; 

If  that  I do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 

(As  I do  trust  I am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 

Never  so  much  ns  in  n thought  unborn, 

Did  I offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors  ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 

They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself : 

Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I trust  thee  not.  [traitor: 
Kos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood*  depends. 

Duke  F,  Thou  art  thy  father’s  daughter,  there** 
enough,  [ dukedom ; 

Kos.  So  was  1 when  your  highness  took  his 
So  was  I when  your  highness  banish’d  him  : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord : 

Or.  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 

What’s  that  to  me?  my  father  was  no  traitor: 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak.  [sake, 
D ikk  F.  Ay,  Celia  ; we  stay’d  her  for  your 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang’d  along. 

Cel.  I did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay  ; 

It  was  your  pleasure  ami  your  own  remorse  ; 

I was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 

Hut  now  I know  her : if  she  he  a traitor. 

Why  so  am  I : we  still  have  slept  together, 

Hose  ot  an  instant,  leaned,  play’d,  cat  together; 
And  wheresoe’er  wo  went,  like  Juno’s  swans, 

Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable.* 4) 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee;  and  her 
smoothness. 

Her  very  silenec,  and  her  patience. 

Speak  to  the  people,  ami  they  pity  her. 

Thou  art  a fool : she  rolls  thoe  of  thy  name. 

And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more 
virtuous, 

When  she  is  gone : then  ojien  not  thy  lips  ; 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  T have  pass’d  upon  her ; — she  is  banish’d. 
Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my 
liege ; 

I cannot  live  out  of  her  company.  [yourself ; 

Duke  F.  You  an*  a fool. — You,  niece,  provide 
If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 

And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 
Cel.  O my  poor  Rosalind!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

(')  P nt  folio,  likrlihittxh. 

* N>».  hith  notf)  Mr.  Singer  look*  upon  thi*  a*  an  idiomatic 
phrase  simitar  to  the  '•  No  had.  my  lord  f"  in  Act  IV.  8c.  2,  nf 
"King  John.”  See  note  t *),  p.  ill  3,  Vol.  1.,  but  we  believe  he  i* 
mi*  taken. 

•'  And  do  no I nek  ti  take  r, our  change  upon  you. — ) That  ia, 
*»j«  Malone,  ftour  rererte  of  fortune.  Th-  second  folio,  1652. 
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[scene  ur. 

Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ? I will  give  thee  mine. 
I charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev’d  than  I am. 
Kos.  1 have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin  ; 

Pr’vthoe,  be  cheerful : know’st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me  his  daughter? 

Kos.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No,  hath  not?*  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love 
Which  teachcth  thee  that  thou  ami  I am  one : 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ? shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No ; let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 

Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 

And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you,* 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 

Say  what  thou  canst,  I’ll  go  along  with  thee.fS) 
Kos.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 
Kos.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 

Maids  as  we  arc,  to  travel  forth  so  far  ! 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I’ll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a kind  of  umher  smirch  my  face; 

The  like  do  you  ; so  shall  we  pass  along, 

And  never  stir  assailants. 

Kos.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I am  more  than  eomnion  tall,* 

That  l did  suit  me  all  points  like  a man  ? 

A gallant  curtle-ax  upon  my  thigh, 

A boar-spenr  in  my  liand ; and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman’s  fear  there  will,) 
We'll  have  a swashing  and  a martial  outside; 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 

That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  1 cull  thee  when  thou  art  a 
man?  [own  page, 

Kos.  I’ll  have  no  worse  a name  than  Jove’s 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me,  Ganymede. 

But  what  will  you  be*  call’d?  [state; 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a reference  to  my 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Kos.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay’d  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father’s  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  lie’ll  go  along  o’er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.  Lot’s  away. 

And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together  ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.  Now  go  we  in+  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt. 


(•)  First  folio,  Ay.  it)  Fir**  folio.  In  tee. 

read*  charge,  which  i*  perhaps  light. 

* Because  that  I am  more  than  common  tall, — ] So  Lodge’s 
Rnmtfnde — " T tish  i quoth  Knsalynde)  art  thou  a woman,  and 
hast  not  a sodrinc  shift  to  prevent  a misfortune  ? I (tlioti  *re*l) 
am  of  a tall  stature*,  and  would  very  well  become  the  person  and 
apparel  of  a pa#c."—  Reprint  in  Shake-peate’i  Library,  p.  32. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 


Enter  Dukk  senior,  Amif.xs,  and  other  Lords. 
like  Foresters. 

Dries  S.  Now,  my  co-mate*  and  brothers  in 
exile, 


Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more 
sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ? Are  not  these 
woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  eourt  f 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  II.] 


[SCENE  II. 


Here  feel  we  not*  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  Bensons’  difference  : as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind, — 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  niv  body. 
Even  till  I shrink  with  cold,  I smile,  and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery  : — these  are  counsellors. 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  his  head  ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.  I would  not  change  it.b  Happy  is  your 
grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  bo  quiet  and  so  sweet  a style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  veni- 
son ? 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 

Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 

Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor’d. 

1 Lour*.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 

And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish’d  you. 
To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself, 

Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  : 

To  the  which  place  a poor  sequester’d  stag, 

That  from  the  hunters’  aim  had  ta’en  a hurt, 

Did  come  to  languish  ; and,  indeed,  my  lord, 

The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting  ; and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours’d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase : and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 

Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1 Lord.  O,  yes,  into  a thousand  Bimiles. 


I First,  for  his  weeping  ine  the  needless  stream  ; 

I Poor  deer , quoth  he,  thou  mak'tt  a testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much  :*  then,  being  there 
alone, 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends ; t 
right , quoth  he,  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  comjxtny : anon,  a careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him  ; Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 

*T is  just  the  fashion  ; wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  f 
Thus  most  invectivcly  he  pierccth  through 
The  hotly  of  the  £ country,  city,  court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  ; swearing  that  wo 
Arc  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what’s  worse, 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 

In  their  assign’d  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  con- 
templation ? 

2 Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
menting 

Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place  ; 

I love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 

For  then  he’s  full  of  matter. 

2 Lord.  I ’ll  bring  you  to  him  straight. 

[Exeunt. 


SCEXE  IF. — A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw 
them  ? 

It  cannot  he  : some  villains  of  my  court 
Arc  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1 Lord.  I cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see 

her. 

The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 

Saw  her  n-bed;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 

They  found  the  bed  untreasur’d  of  their  mistress. 

2 Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynbh4  clown  at  whom 

so  oft 


* Here  feel  tee  not  the  penalty  of  irfan, 

The  iraiont  difference :] 

Th«*  usual  reading,  suggested  by  Theobald,  is  41  Here  feel  we 
hni,"  Ac.  Neither  is  satisfactory,  nor  do  we  think  not  the  only 
corruption  in  the  speech, — the  word  at  is  rqunlly  open  to  su*pi- 
eion.  The  passage.  it  ia  presumable,  may  have  run  thus  in  the 
original  manuscript: — 

“ Here  feel  «re  pet  the  penalty  of  Adam. 

The  seasons'  difference:  At  the  icy  fang. 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind, — 

Which,  when  it  bite*  and  blows  upon  my  body. 

Even  till  I shrink  with  cold — I smile,  and  say, 

This  it  no  flattery." 

The  Duke  is  contrasting  the  dancers  and  sophisticationa  of  a 
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(•)  First  folio,  ««/#/.  (t)  Old  text,  friend. 

(t)  First  folio  omit*,  the. 

court  life  with  the  safety  and  primitive  simplicity  of  their  sylvan 
state;  and  glories  in  the  privilege  of  undergoing  Adam's 
penalty— the  seasons'  difference. 

b I would  not  change  it.]  Upton  i*  perhaps  right  in  suggesting 
that  these  words  belong  to  the  Duke,  r*ther  than  to  Amiens,  who. 
a*  a courtier,  would  naturally  agree  with  hi*  master,  and  begin. 
••  Happy  is  your  grace,"  Ac. 

« In  the  n f'd'eu  tlrram  ;)  The  old  er  py  has  into.  As  Malone 
remarks,  that  word  was  probably  caught  by  the  compositor's  eye 
from  the  line  above. 

d The  roynish  clown — ] From  the  French  rognetix,  tenrry, 
mangy.  It  may,  however,  be  no  more  than  a misprint  of  r»yshV 
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act  xi.]  AS  YOU 

Your  grace  was  wont  to  langh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess’  gentlewoman, 

Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o’erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 

And  she  believes,  wherever  they  arc  gone. 

That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Dcke  F.  Send  to  his  brother  ; fetch  that  gallant 
hither : 

If  he  bo  absent,  bring  bis  brother  to  me, 

1*11  make  him  find  him  : do  this  suddenly  ; 

And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [ Exeunt . 


SCENE  III. — Before  Oliver’*  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Obl.  "Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  AVhat!  ray  young  master? — 0,  my 
gentle  master ! 

O,  my  sweet  master ! O you  memory* 

Of  old  sir  Roland  ! why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  arc  you  virtuous?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  Btrong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  bo  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony*  priser  of  the  humorous  duke? 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  somef  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 

No  more  do  yours ; your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Arc  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  hears  it ! 

Obl.  Why,  what’s  the  matter?" 

Adam.  O unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors  ! within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  nil  your  graces  lives : 

Your  brother — (no,  no  brother ; yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son  ; — I will  not  call  him  son — 

Of  him  I was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 

Hath  heard  your  praises ; and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 

And  you  within  it:  if  he  fail  of  that, 

He  will  have  other  means  to  nit  you  off ; 

I overheard  him  and  his  practices. 

This  is  no  place ; this  house  is  but  a butchery  ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Obl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have 
mo  go? 

(•)  Old  text,  honnie.  (♦)  Fir»t  folio. 

• O gom  irrirnry— 1 Mtmoty  was  often  used  for  mr mortal. 
Thus  in  **  Kir*  Lear,''  Act  IV.  Sc.  I : — 

•*  Those  words  arc  memorin  of  those  worser  hours." 

and  in  “ Corlolanos,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  I 


LIKE  IT.  [senr*  in. 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not 
here. 

Obl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  mo  go  and  beg 
my  food  ? 

Or,  with  a base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 

‘This  I must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 

Yet  this  I will  not  do,  do  how  I can  ; 

I rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a diverted  blood  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  Rut  do  not  so : 1 have  five  hundred 
crowns. 

The  thrifty  hire  I sav’d  under  your  father. 

Which  I did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 

When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown  ; 

Take  that ; and  lie  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age  ! Here  is  the  gold  ; 

All  this  I give  you.  Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I look  old,  yet  I am  strong  and  lusty : 

For  in  my  youth  I never  did  apply 
Ilot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  mv  blood. 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a lusty  winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly  : let  me  go  with  you  ; 

I’ll  do  the  service  of  a younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Obl.  O good  old  man,  bow  well  in  thee 
appears 

The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  Z 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 

Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ; 

And  haring  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having  : it  is  not  so  with  thee. 

But,  poor  old  man,  thou  pmn’st  a rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a blossom  yield, 

In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry : 

But  come  thy  ways,  we’ll  go  along  together; 
f And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wnges  spent. 

We’ll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on  ; and  I will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 

From  seventeen*  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  hut  now  live  here  no  more. 

At  seventeen  years  ninny  their  fortunes  seek, 

But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a week  : 

Yet  fortune  ennnot  recompense  me  better, 

Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master’s  debtor. 

[Exeunt. 

{•)  014  text,  twenty. 

• " « good  mrmorp 

And  iritneM." 

k Why,  what ’«  the  matter t|  In  the  folio,  lfifS,  thi*  line  I*  p»rt 
of  Adam’*  apeech.  but  the  rrror  »»»  *et  right  In  the  edition  of 
1631,  which.  »%  regard*  thl*  play,  correct*  many  of  the  tyj-ogia 
plural  blunder*  of  it*  pred«ce»»or. 
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Ros.  I could  find  in  my  heart  lo  disgrace  my 
man’s  apparel,  and  to  erv  like  a woman  : but  1 
must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and 
hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat : 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cei..,  I pray  you,  bear  with  me  ; l can  go  no 
further.* 


SCENE  IV.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  in  boy's  clothes,  Celia  dressed 
like  a shepherdess,  and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O Jupiter  ! how  weary*  are  my  spirits  ! 
TOUCH.  I cure  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 


» O Jupiter!  how  weary  are  mu  epirit*!)  In  the  original, 
**how  »«rry  are  tny  ■pints.”  The  direction,  which  i*  favoured 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  two  word*  in  their  old  »pelliltK,  was 


made  by  Theobald. 

i ran  po  no  further .J  So  the  ttrond  folio 
rannot  go  no  further." 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  IL] 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I had  rather  bear  with 
you  than  bear  you  : yet  I should  Itear  no  cross,* 
if  I did  bear  you  ; for  1 think  you  have  no  money 
in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  nin  I in  Arden ; the  more 
fool  I ; when  I was  at  home,  I was  in  a better 
place  ; but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look  you, 
who  comes  here ; a young  man  and  an  old,  in 
solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
still. 

Sil.  O Corin,  that  thou  kncw’at  how  I do  love 
her ! 

Cor.  I partly  guess,  for  I have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  const  not 
guess ; 

Though  in  thv  youth  thou  wast  as  tine  a lover 
As  ever  sigh’d  upon  a midnight  pillow : 

Rut  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 

(As  sure  I think  did  never  man  love  so,) 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Con.  Into  a thousand  that  I have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne’er  love  so  heartily  ! 
If  thou  remember’st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  lot’c  did  make  thee  run  into, 

Thou  hast  not  lov’d  : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I do  now, 

Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress’  praise, 

Thou  hast  not  lov’d  : 

Or  if  thou  hast  iiot  broke  from  company, 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 

Thou  hast  not  lov’d.  O Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  ! 

[Exit  Silvius. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! searching  of  thy 
wound, h 

I have  by  bard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I miue:  I remember,  when  I 
was  in  love,  I broke  my  sword  upon  a stone,  and 
bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile  : 
and  I remember  the  kissing  of  her  ballet,*  and 
the  cow’s  dugs  that  her  pretty  chapped  hands  had 
milked  : and  I remember  the  wooing  of  a peascod 
instead  of  her ; from  whom-  I took  two  cods,  and, 
giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears, 

* I Ikotthi  hear  NO  CTOM.-]  ThU  quibble  on  croti  w ««  a stereo- 
type Jest  of  which  the  writer*,  render*.  And  play-goer*  of  Shakes- 
peare’*  time  seem  never  to  hate  had  enough.  Sec  note  (*),  p.  W, 

Vol.  I. 

* Searrkimtf  »f  thy  wound,— 1 The  second  folio.  1631,  read*. 
" their  i round,”  only  partially  correcting  the  error  of  the  tir*t  edi- 
tion. I61S.  which  lia*.  reaching  of  thru  »ro«/rf  " 

« llatlct,—}  The  bat  u*cd  to  beat  linen  In  waahlrg.  In  the  flr»t 
folio,  bailer. 

* From  whom — ] " From  hit  mitt  re**,’”  Mr.  Knight  *ay»,  and 
other  editor*  have  fallen  into  the  tame  erior.  Touchstone  surely 


[SCENE  IV. 

Wear  these  tor  my  sole.  We,  that  are  true  lovers, 
run  into  strange  capers ; hut  as  all  is  mortal  in 
nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly.* 
Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ’ware  of. 
Touch.  Nay,  I shall  ne’er  be  ’ware  of  mine 
own  wit,  till  I break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove!  Jove!  this  shepherd ‘s  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ; but  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond 
man, 

If  lie  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food  ; 

I faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla ; you  clown  ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool ; he’s  not  thy  kinsman. 
Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I Bay  : — 

Good  even  to  you,*  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir.  and  to  you  all. 
Ros.  I pr’ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 

Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed  : 
Here’s  a young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress’d, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 

But  I am  shepherd  to  another  man, 

And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I graze  ; 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 

And  little  recks  to  And  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality: 

Besides,  his  cote,  bis  flocks,  and  hounds  of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on  ; but  what  is,  come  see, 

And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  he. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile, 

That  little  cams  for  buying  anything. 

Ros.  I pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 

Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 

And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages : I like  this 
place, 

(•)  Fir* I folio,  jfoo r. 

mean*  that  he  both  took  the  cod*  from  and  returned  them  to  the 
perucad,  the  representative  of  hi*  tni»trc»*.  In  like  manner  he 
tell*  ui.  jn*t  before,  he  broke  hi*  sword  upon  a none,  and  bid 
him.  hla  imagined  rival,  "take  that." 

* nut  a*  all  i*  mortal  in  nature,  *o  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal 
in  folly.)  A*  the  commentators  appear  not  to  suspect  corruption 
here,  the  passage  probably  contain*  a meaning  we  base  failtd  to 
discover 
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And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Con.  Assuredly,  the  tiling  is  to  be  sold : 

Go  with  me ; if  you  like,  upon  report. 

The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 

I will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 

And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. — Another  j>art  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others . 
SONG. 

Ami.  U nder  the  greenwotnl  tree , 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn*  his  nwrry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither , come  hither  ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

Rut  winter  and  rough  weather . 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I pr’ythce,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  moke  you  melancholy,  monsieur 
Jaques. 

•Jaq.  I thank  it.  More,  I pr’ythee,  more.  I 
can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a song,  as  a weazel 
sucks  eggs  ; more,  I pr’ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  ;b  I know  I cannot 
please  you. 

Jaq.  I do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I do 
desire  you  to  sing ; come,  more  ; another  stanza ; 
fall  you  ’em  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  "What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I care  not  for  their  names ; they 
owe  me  nothing.  Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please 
myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I thank  any  man,  I’ll 
thank  you  : but  that  they  coll  compliment,  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes  ;c  and  when  a man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I have  given  him  a 
] ninny,  and  he  renders  roe  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing ; and  you  that  will  not,  bold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I’ll  end  the  song.  Sirs,  cover*1  the 
while ; the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree : he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid 
him.  lie  is  too  disputable  for  my  company : I 

n And  turn  hit  merrg  note — ] In  many  modern  edition*  we 
i;ave  “f  Mite  hi*  merry  note;”  but  turn  wa*  the  poet'*  phrase  : — 

“ While*  threadbare  Martial  I turn*  hi*  merry  note.” 

II  all's  Satires,  Bk.  VI.  Sat.  I,  quoted  by  Mr.  Singer. 

•»  Ragged  .]  That  is,  rough,  rugged. 

c Dog-ape* ; ] ••Some  be  called  emopke ; and  be  lyke  to  an 
hr-Mndt  in  the  face,  and  In  the  body  lyke  to  an  apt."—  Ba*tm»- 
tie  pr opr.  return,  xviiL  96,  quoted  by  Douce. 

d Sire,  cover  the  trAi/r;]  That  is,  prepare  the  table;  cqulva- 
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think  of  as  many  matters  as  lie,  but  I give  heaven 
thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come, 
warble,  come. 

SONG. 

Who  doth  amJtition  shun,  [All  together 
And  loves  to  live  C the  sun , boro. 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I’ll  give  you  a verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  iu  despite  of  my  invention. 

Ami.  And  I’ll  sing  it. 

Jaq.  Thus  it  goes: 

If  it  do  come  to  jxtss, 

That  any  man  turn  ass. 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 

A stubborn  will  to  please , 

Ducdame,  ducdame , duedame  ;* 

Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 

An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Aml  "What’s  that  ducdame  f 

Jaq.  ’Tis  a Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into 
a circle.  I ’ll  go  sleep  if  I can  ; if  I cannot,  I ’ll 
roil  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I ’ll  go  seek  the  duke ; his  banquet 
is  prepared.  [ Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  VT. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Ohlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Bear  master,  I can  go  no  further : O, 
I die  for  food ! Hero  lie  I down,  and  measure  out 
my  grave.  Farewell,  kind  master. 

Obl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam  ! no  greater  heart 
in  dice?  Live  a little;  comfort  a little  ; cheer 
thyself  a little : if  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any 
thing  savage,  I will  eidier  be  food  for  it,  or  bring 
it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death 
than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake,  be  comfortable  ; 
hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm’s  cud.  I will  here 


lent  to  our  "lay  the  cloth;” — "bid  them  cover  the  table,  »crve  in 
the  meat,  and  tre  will  come  in  to  dinner.” — Merchant  of  Feniee, 
Act.  III.  Sc.  5. 

* Ducdame;]  After  all  that  ha*  been  written  in  elucidation 
of  ‘•duedame,"  we  are  dupoacd  to  believe  the  " invocation,”  like 
the  Clown'*— 

"Fond  done,  done  fond;” 

in  "All**  Well  That  Ends  Weil,”  ia  mere  unmeaning  babble 
coined  for  the  occasion . 
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be  with  thee  presently,  oml  if  I bring  thee  not 
something  to  eat,  I ’ll  give  thee  leave  to  die ; but 
if  thou  diest  before  I come,  thou  art  a mocker  of 
my  labour.  Well  said  P thou  lookest  cheerly  ; and 
I’ll  be  with  thee  quickly.  Yet  thou  best  in  the 
bleak  air : come,  I will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ; 
and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  laek  of  a dinner,  if 
there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert.  Cheerly,  good 
Adam ! [Exeunt. 


SCEXE  VII. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

A table  set  out.  Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens, 
and  others* 

Duke  S.  I think  he  be  transform’d  into  a beast ; 
For  I can  no  where  find  him  like  a man. 

1 Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone 
hence ; 

Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. — 
Go,  seek  him ; tell  him,  I would  speak  with  him. 
1 Lord.  lie  saves  my  labour  by  his  own 
approach. 

Enter  Jaquf.s. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur!  what  a 
life  is  this, 

That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
What ! you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A fool,  a fool ! I met  a fool  i’the  forest, 
A motley  fool ; — a miserable  world  !— 

As  I do  live  by  food,  I met  a fool, 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask’d  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail’d  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a motley  fool. 

Good -morrow,  fool,  quoth  I:  No,  sir,  quoth  he, 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune: 
And  then  he  drew  a dial  from  his  poke, 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  o'clock : 

Thus  we  may  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags: 
*Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  teas  nine , 

A nd  after  one  hour  more,  * twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 


• W«U  laid  f)  Meaning,  trell  done. 

b Ka  rr  Duke,  Ac.)  In  the  folio,  1631,  " Enter  Duke  Sen.  and 
Lord,  tike  Onl-laicet. 

« Afy  oa/jr  suit ;]  The  old,  old  play  on  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word. 

d Not  to  item — ] The  original  text  reads  only  : — 


[SCENE  VIL 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour , we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a tale.  When  I did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 

And  I did  laugh,  sans  intennission, 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — O noble  fool  ! 

A worthy  fool ! Motley’s  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq.  0 worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a 
courtier, 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 

They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ; and  in  his  brain,— 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  cramm’d 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — O,  that  I were  a fool ! 

I am  ambitious  for  a motley  coat, 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  ia  my  only  suit  ;e 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgmeuts 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 

That  I am  wise.  I must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a charter  as  the  wind, 

To  blow  on  whom  I please  ; for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 

They  most  must  laugh.  And  why,  sir,  must 
they  so? 

The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 

He  that  a fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  lie  smart, 

Not  to  seem4  senseless  of  the  bob : if  not, 

The  wise  man’s  folly  is  anatomiz’d 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley ; give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fio  on  thee ! I can  tell*  what  thou 
wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a counter,  would  I do,  but 
good  ? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding 
sin : * 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a libertine, 

As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 

And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 

That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 

(•)  First  folio,  Jin. 

" Seem  imielen  of  tbe  bob.” 

The  word*  nnl  to,  were  supplied  by  Theobald.  If  any  addition  Is 
really  called  for,  that  proved  by  Mr.  Collier’*  annotator — “ But 
to  teem,”  &c.-is  well  entitled  to  consideration. 
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f SCENE  YU. 


Till  that  the  weary  very*  means  do  ebb? 

"What  woman  in  the  city  do  I name. 

When  that  I sav,  The  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 

Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I mean  her. 

When  such  a one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 

Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 

That  says  hi*  bravery**  is  not  on  my  cost, 

(Thinking  that  I mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 

There  then  ; how  then  ? what  then  ? Let  me  see 
wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong’d  him  : if  it  do  him  right, 
Tfien  he  hath  wrong'd  himself : if  lie  be  free, 

Why  then  my  taxing  like  a wild-goose  flies, 
Vnclnim’d  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Orlando,  with  hi*  fttord  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

•Taq.  Why,  I have  eat  none  yet. 

Ori..  Nor  shall  not,  till  necessity  be  serv’d. 

•Taq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 
Dlkk  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden’d,  man,  by  thy  1 
distress, 

Or  else  a rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 

That  in  civility  thou  seem’st  so  empty? 

Orl.  You  touch ’d  my  vein  at  first ; the  thorny 
point 

Of  hare  distress  hath  tn’en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility : yet  am  I inland'  bred. 

And  know  some  nurture.4  But  forbear,  1 say  ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 

Till  I and  my  affairs  arc  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason/ 

I must  die. 

Drxr.  S.  Wliat  would  you  have?  Y'our  gentle- 
ness shall  force, 

More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orl.  I almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 
Dukf.  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 
our  table. 

Orl.  S|»onk  you  so  gently  ? Pardon  me,  I pray 
you : 


I thought,  that  nil  things  had  been  savage  here, 
And  therefore  put  I on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.  But  whate’er  you  arc, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 

Under  the  slmde  of  melancholy  lionghs, 

I.ose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 

If  ever  you  have  look’d  on  lietter  days. 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll’d  to  church, 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast. 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip’d  a tear, 

And  know  what  ’tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied, — 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 

III  the  which  hope  I blush,  ami  hide  my  sword. 

Di  ke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better 
days, 

And  have  with  holy  bell  been  ktioll’d  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men’s  feasts;  and  wip’d  our 
eyes 

Of  drops  that  sneml  pity  hath  engender’d  : 

And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 

And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 

That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister’d. 

Orl.  Then,  hut  forbear  your  food  n little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a doc,  I go  to  find  my  fawn. 

And  give  it  food.  There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a weary  step 
Limp’d  in  pure  love;  till  he  lie  first  suffic’d, — 
Oppress’d  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I will  not  touch  a bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I thank  ye ; and  be  bless’d  for  your  good 
comfort ! [Exit. 

Duke  S.  Thou  Boost  we  are  not  all  alone 
unhappy : 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Presents  more  vet  eful  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world’s  a stage/! ) 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  lioing  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  ami  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms; 

Then  the  winning  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 


* Till  that  the  weary  very  meant  do  ehbl]  Thl«.  the  reading  of 
the  old  text,  U not  very  clear;  neither  axe  the  emendation*  of 
it  which  have  been  adopted  or  proponed. 

Pope  changed  it  to, — 

" Till  that  the  rerp  rerjr  mean*  do  ebb.** 

Mr.  Singer  gives,  " Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ehb;** 
and  Mr.  Collier**  anno  a’ or  suggests,  ••Till  that  the  eery  meant 
of  wear  do  ebb." 

The  disputed  word*  should,  pcrhaps.be  printed  with  a hyphen, 
**  srcorp-r.riy,*' or  “ r-rsf-M’^iry.*'  See  a collection  of  old  musical 
airs,  entitled  ••  Aycrc*.  or  Phantattique  Sp  rites  for  three  voices, 
made  and  newly  published  by  Thomas  Wc likes,"  Ac.  Ito)8: — 

" I will  be  blithe  and  brUke. 

Leap  and  skip,  hop  and  trip. 

Turtle  about,  in  the  rout. 

Until  rrrp  weary  ioynU  s can  scarce  friske." 
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b Bravery—]  Finery. 

* Inland—]  Opposed  to  upland.  Orlando  means  that  he  is 
urbanely  bred : brought  up  in  .civilised  society ; " —or.  finally, 
in  any  uplandtth  village  or  comer  of  a Realtor  where  is  no  resort 
but  of  ponre  rustical!  or  uncivil)  people." — Putts;* Hass's  Arte  aj 
Pnrnr,  1589. 

d A»d  inn n>  tame  nurture  ] And  possets  some  r»i»r/e*y.  breed- 
ing. mantim *•  It  is  a point  of  nurture,  or  «KMf  manner!,  to 
salute  them  that  you  mcete.  Urbsnita*  cst  saTu’arc  obvloa." — 
BaRKT's  Alrear  e,  1580. 

e M VIA  reason,— ] We  *hould,  possibly,  read  reman*.  llerr,  a* 
in  other  places,  Shakespeare  evidently  indulged  in  the  perennial 

E>un  on  reason*  and  r a hint.  A quibble,  by  the  way,  wh.ch  Skelton 
ong  before  found  irresistible  : — 

*•  Crete  rrysoar*  with  retr-nt  he  now  reprobitantr. 

For  reytont  are  no  rrsoiw,  but  retont  current." 

Speke  Parrot.  Dyoe's  Ed.  voL  1L  p.  2S. 
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[scene  VII. 


ACT  II.) 

And  shining  morning-face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a woeful  hnllad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eyebrow.  Then  a soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden,*  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation, 

Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  gf>od  capon  lin'd, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  forninl  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side  ; 

His  youthful  hose,  well  sav’d,  a world  too  wide 
For  his  shrank  shank  ; and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Lost  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 


Jle-enler  Oblando,  with  Adam.<2) 

Duke  S.  Welcome.  Set  down  your  venerable 
burden, 

And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need, 

I scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome ; full  too : I will  not  trouble 
you 

As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

» Sudden,—  ] Violent. 

6 T*f  tooth  it  not  to  kern 

Reroute  Ikou  art  not  seen,— ] 

The  second  line  ha*  provoked  tome  diicuttion.  Johnton  »up- 
potvd  the  original  was  lo*t,  and  this  line  substituted  merely  to 
AU  up  the  in  cat  u re  and  the  th>me.  Warbuiton  proposed  — 

14  Because  thou  art  ttol  them 

and  Farmer,— 

44  Beeaute  the  hearf  t not  teen  ;** 

neither  of  which  conjectures  ran  be  thougt t happy.  If  change 
it  imperative,  one  lets  violent  will  afford  a meaning  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  acntlment  of  the  tong ; w«  might  read,— 


SONG. 

i. 

Ami.  Blow,  blow , thou  winter  wind. 

Thou  art  n*t  to  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude  ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,h 
A l though  thy  breath  be  rude. 

If righ -ho  ! sing,  heigh-ho!  unto  the  green  holly; 
Most  friend  ship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Thru*  heigh-ho , the  holly  / 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

II. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky , 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp , 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember  d not. 

Heigh-ho  / sing,  heigh-ho  / Ac. 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Ro- 
lnnd’s  son, — 

As  you  have  whisper’d  faithfully  you  were, 

And  ns  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn’d  and  living  in  your  face,— 

Ho  truly  welcome  hither : 1 am  the  duke, 

That  lov’d  your  father.  The  residue  of  your 
fortune, 

Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 

Thou  art  right  welcome  ns  thy  mnsterf  is  : 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [Exeunt. 

(*)  Old  text,  The.  ( t ) First  folio,  maetert. 

44  Thy  tooth  U not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  foreteen .** 

But  the  original  text  it.  perhaps,  susceptible  of  a different 
Interpretation  to  that  it  has  received.  The  poet  certainly  could 
not  Intend  that  the  wlntrv  blast  was  less  cutting  because 
invisible;  he  might  mean,  however,  that  the  keenness  of  the 
wind's  tnoth  was  inher-nt.  and  not  a quality  developed  (like 
the  malice  of  a false  friend),  by  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
I hurt  unseen. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I .—A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Di  ke  Fuedemck,  Oliver,  Lords,  and 
Attcndauts. 

Dcke  F.  Not  boo  him  since?  Sir,  sir,  that 
cannot  be : 

lint  were  T not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 

1 should  not  Beck  on  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present : but  look  to  it ; 

Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is : 

Seek  him  with  candle  ;<D  bring  him  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands : 

Till  thou  const  quit  thee  by  thy  brother’s  mouth, 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee.  [this  1 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in 
I never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

OfK*  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push  him 
out  of  doors ; 


» RxpoiUcntljr, — 1 Expeditiomlp.  Bo  in  "King  John,"  Act 
II.  8c.  I.  " lli*  marches  are  expedient  to  thi«  town  and  In  the 
Second  Part  of  " Henry  VI."  Act  111.  Sc.  I 

••  A breach  that  crave*  a quick  expedient  »top." 

<>  Unctprettire-]  InexprtuiSle.  So  Milton,  In  hi*  “ Lycidaa," 
v.  ITS:  — 

14ft 


Anil  let  my  officers  of  such  a nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  : 

Do  this  expediently,*  and  turn  him  going.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Forest. 

Enter  Orlando,  with  a paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my 
love: 

And,  thou,  thrice -crowned (2)  queen  of  night, 
survey 

With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 
Thy  huntress’  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O Rosalind  ! these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I '11  character, 
That  every  eye,  which  iu  this  forest  looks, 

Shall  sec  thy  virtue  witness’d  every  where. 

Run,  run,  Orlando ; carve  on  every  tree, 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  b she.  [Exit. 

" And  bear*  the  vnexpreuire  nuptial  tong." 

And  again,  in  the  •*  Hymn  on  the  Nativity : fc— 

" Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 

With  nnexpretrive  note*  to  heaven'*  new-born  heir." 
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Enter  Cobin  and  Touchstone. 

Cob.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it 
is  a good  life ; but  in  respect  that  it  is  a shep- 
herd’s life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is 
solitary,  I like  it  very  well ; but  in  respect  that  it 
is  private,  it  is  a very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect 
it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ; but  in 
respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it 
is  a spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ; 
but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much 
against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in 
thee,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I know,  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ; and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends. — That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet. 


• Map  comp!.,  in  of  food  breed  in  ir,  - ] That  i*.  of  a drfltincp  of 
g»<*d  tmedtiiR.  An  elliptical  mode  of  tpeech,  which,  at  Whiter 
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and  fire  to  bum  ; that  good  pasture  makes  fut 
sheep  ; and  that  a great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack 
of  the  sun  ; that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by 
nature  nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,*  or 
comes  of  a very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a one  is  a natural  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Con.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  I hope, 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill- 
roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  Wing  at  court  ? your  reason  ? 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  sawest  good  manners  ; if  thou  never  sawest 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou 
art  in  a parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a whit,  Touchstone : those,  that  are 


remarked,  ii  not  peculiar  to  Shakc*f>eare.  or  indeed  to  the  EngHah 
language. 

L 2 
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good  manners  at  the  court,  are  ns  ridiculous  in  the 
country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me,  you  salute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands  ; that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly : come,  instance. 

Con.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 
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Touch.  "Why,  do  not  your  courtier’s  hands 
sweat  ? and  is  not  the  grease  of  a mutton  as  whole- 
some as  the  sweat  of  a man  ? Shallow,  shallow : 
a better  instance,  I say  ; come. 

Con.  Besides,  our  hands  arc  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  foci  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow,  again : a more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Con.  And  they  arc  often  tarred  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep ; and  would  you  have  us  kiss 
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act  III.]  AS  YOU 

tar?  The  coin-tier’s  hands  are  perfumed  with 
civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  mun ! Thou  worms- 
nieat,  in  rcs|>cet  of  a good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed  ! 
— I.*>am  of  the  wise,  and  perpeud : civet  is  of  a 
baser  birth  than  tar;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a 
eat.  Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Coe.  You  have  too  courtly  a wit  for  me;  I’ll 
rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned?  God  help 
thee,  shallow  man ! God  make  incision  in  thee, 
thou  art  raw.* 

Cob.  Sir,  1 am  a true  labourer ; I cam  that  I 
eat,  get  that  I wear  ; owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no 
man's  happiness ; glad  of  other  men’s  good,  con- 
tent with  my  harm : and  tho  greatest  of  my  pride 
is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you  ; 
to  bring  tho  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to 
otfer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle  ; 
to  be  bawd  to  a bell-wether;  and  to  betray  a she- 
lainb  of  a twelvemonth,  to  a crook ed-pated,  old 
cuekoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If 
thou  West  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself 
will  have  no  shepherds;  I cannot  see  else  how 
thou  shouldst  ’scape. 

Cob.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress’s  brother. 


Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a paper . 

Ilo8.  From  the  east  to  western  1ml, 

So  jewel  is  lik  e Rosalind. 

Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind , 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures  fairest  lin'd 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

Jlut  the  fair*  of  Rosalind. 

Touch.  I’ll  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  toge- 
ther, dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours 
excepted  ; it  is  the  right  butter- women's  rank*  to 
market. 

Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a taste  : 

If  a hart  do  lack  a hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

* God  make  incision  in  thee,  thoa  art  raw.]  Stotvens  suggests, 
very  plausibly,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  common  expression  of 
railing  for  the  timplrt, 

b Fair—  ] Beantu.  See  note  (a),  p.  69.  Vot.  I. 

« ItigAt  butler -vomrn't  rank  to  market.)  Hank,  here.  Whiter 
■ ays,  -‘means  the  iop-trot  rale  with  which  butter-women  ai»f- 
f irmly  travel  oae  after  another  in  their  road  to  market."  But  this 
is  not  satisfactory.  From  a passage  in  Draytm’s  poem,  "The 
Shepherds  Siretia."  it  might  be  inferred  that  “rank”  was  a 
familiar  term  for  chorne,  or  rhyme:  — 

" On  tby  bank, 


LIKE  IT. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind , 

So.  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter  * garments  must  be  lin'd, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind, 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  Rose  will  find, 

Mutt  find  love's  prick  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses ; why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ! I found  them  on  a 
tree. 

.Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  had  fruit. 

Ros.  I’ll  graft’  it  with  you,  and  then  I shall 
grnif  it  with  a medlar : then  it  will  be  the  earliest 
fruit  in  the  country:  for  you’ll  be  rotten  ere  you 
bo  half  ripe,  and  that’s  "the  right  virtue  of  the 
medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said  ; hut  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Ros.  Peace! 

Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ; stand  aside. 

Enter  Cklxa,  reading  a paper. 

Ckl.  Why  should  this  at  desert  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ? Ho  ; 

Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree, 

Thai  shall  civil  sayings  show. 

* Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ; 

That  the  stretching  of  a span 
Ruckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 

Some,  of  violated  vows 

' 2'ivixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  fiend  : 
Rut  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence'  end, 

Will  I Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read , to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little*  show. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charg'd 
That  one  body  should  be  fil'd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarg'd  : 

Nature  presently  distill d 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her%  heart  ; 
Cleopatra's  majesty, 

(•)  Old  text,  tl'inlrti.  (♦)  Old  text  omits,  a. 

(!)  Old  text.  Air. 

In  a rank. 

Let  thy  swam  sing  hex." 

And  butter -women'*  rank  may  have  been  only  another  term  for 
verse  which  rhymed  in  couplets,  called  of  old,  " riding  rytne.” 
d In  little  #Aoa*.]  In  siiiioisrf  show.  So  in  " Hamlet,"  Act 
II  - 9c.  2: — "Those  that  would  make  roowes  at  him  while  n.y 
father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-plec  *, 
ftr  kit  picture  in  little.'' 
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A talanta's  better  part, 
tiad  Lucretius  modesty. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  jiarts 
By  heaienly  synod  was  devis'd. 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts , 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  that  sfie  these  gifts  should 
hat's. 

And  I to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Ros.  O most  gentle  Jupiter! — -what  tedious 
homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners 
withal,  and  never  cried,  Have  ftatience,  good 
people  l 

Cel.  How  now  ! back  friends  ; — shepherd,  go 
off  a little : go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  hon- 
ourable retreat ; though  not  with  bag  and  baggage, 
yet  with  scrip  and  scrip  page. 

[Exeunt  Co  bin  and  Touchstone. 

Ckl.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Ros.  O,  yes,  I heard  them  all,  and  more  too  ; 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the 
verses  would  l>car. 

Ckl.  That’s  no  matter;  the  feet  might  bear 
the  verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  hut  the  fget  were  lame,  and  could 
not  bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  there- 
fore stood  lamclv  in  the  verse. 

Ckl.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering 
how  thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon 
these  trees? 

Ros.  I was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of*  the 
wonder  before  you  came  : lor  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a palm-tree : I was  never  so  bo -rhymed 
since  Pythngoras’  time,  that  I was  an  Irish  rat,<3> 
which  1 can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is  it  a man  ? 

Cel.  And  a chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
liis  neck  : change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I pr’ythee,  who  ? 

Ckl.  O lord,  lord ! it  is  a hard  matter  for 
friends  to  meet ; hut  mountains  may  he  removed 
with  earthquakes,  rnd  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  1 pray  tliee  now,  with  most  peti- 
tionary vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Ckl.  O wonderful,  wonderful,  nud  most  won- 
derful wonderful  ! and  yet  again  wonderful,  and 
after  that,  out  of  all  whooping  ! 

* (ioott  my  complexion !]  Celia  U triumphing  in  Rotaliud'a 
heightened  colour,  and  the  latter’*  petulant  exclamation  may  be 
equivalent  U»  “i  lajtue  on  my  complexion."  Or  **  Good"  may  be 
a misprint  for  Hood."  Thu*  Julttt  • — 

“ Hood  my  unuiann’d  blood  bating  in  my  eheekt." 

at.d  Juliet.  Act  III.  Sc.  E. 

li  Ont  inch  of  itlan  mart  it  a South  vea  of  discovery.]  This  is 
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[SCENE  II. 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion  !•  dost  thou  think, 
though  I am  caparisoned  like  a man,  I havo  a 
doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ? One  inch  of 
delay  more  is  a South-sea  of  discovery.**  I pr’ythee, 
tell  me  who  is  it,  quickly,  and  speak  apace  : I 
would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst 
jtour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine 
eoiues  out  of  a narrow -mouthed  bottle, — either  too 
much  at  once,  or  not  at  all.  I pr’ythee  take  the 
cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  1 may  drink  thy 
tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God’s  making  ? What  manner 
of  man  ? Is  his  head  worth  a hat,  or  his  chin  worth 
a beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man 
will  l)e  thankful : let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his 
beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his 
chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the 
wrestler’s  heels  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking;  speak 
sad  brow  and  true  maid. 

Crl.  I’faith,  cor,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Crl.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day ! what  shall  I do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose? — What  did  he,  when  thou 
sawest  him?  What  said  he?  How  looked  he? 
Wherein  went  he?  What  makes  he  here?  Did  he 
ask  for  me  ? Where  remains  he  ? How  parted  he 
with  thee?  nnd  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again? 
Answer  me  in  one  word. 

Ckl.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua’gO)  mouth 
first : ’t  is  a wort!  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age’s  sire.  To  say  ay  and  no,  to  these  particulars, 
is  more  than  to  answer  in  a catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I am  in  this 
forest,  and  in  man's  apparel  ? Looks  he  as  freshly 
os  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Ckl.  Ft  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to 
resolve  the  propositions  of  a lover: — but  take  a 
taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
good  observance.  I found  him  under  a tree,  like 
a dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove’s  tree,  when  it 
I drops  forth  such  c fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Ckl.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

painfully  obwure,  and  the  effort*  of  the  commentator*  have  by  no 
means  lessened  it*  ambiguity.  Doe*  Rosalind  mean  that  though 
‘'caparisoned  like  a man,"  *he  ha*  «o  much  of  a woman'* 
curiosity  in  her  disposition,  that  “mm  inch  of  delay  more"  would 
ca'ise  her  to  betray  her  *ex  ? 

c W Ac  lldmnt  far  Ik  *uch  froii.]  The  folio,  1623,  read*,  “when  it 
drop*  forth  fruit; " tuck  wa*  inaerted  by  the  editor  of  the  aecond 
folio. 
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ACT  III  ] 

Rob.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a sight,  it 
well  becomes  * the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla  !b  to  thy*  tongue,  I pr’y thee ; 
it  curveta  unseasonably.  He  was  furnished  like  a 
hunter. 

Ros.  O ominous  ! he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I would  sing  my  song  without  a burden : 
thou  bringest  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I am  a woman  ? when 
I think,  I must  speak.  Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out. — Soft ! comes  he  not 
here? 

Ros.  ’Tis  he;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaqi  es. 

Jaq.  I thank  you  for  your  company;  but,  good 
faith,  I had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  bo  had  I ; but  yet,  for  fashion  sake, 

I thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  wi’  you ; let’s  meet  as  little  as  we 
can. 

Orl.  I do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I pray  you,  mar  no  more?  of  my  verses 
with  reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love’s  name? 

Orl.  Yea,  just. 

Jaq.  1 do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you 
when  she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Owl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have 
you  not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths’  wives, 
and  conned  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so ; but  I answer  you  right  painted 
cloth,*  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a nimble  wit ; I think  it  was 
made  of  Atalanta’s  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with 
me  ? and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the 
world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  [ 
myself ; against  whom  T know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  he  in  love.  | 

Obi..  ’Tis  a fault  I will  not  change  for  your 
best  virtue.  I am  weary  of  you. 


[scene  ii. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I was  seeking  for  a fool 
when  I found  you. 

Orl.  lie  is  drowned  in  the  brook  ; look  bu  t in 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I take  to  be  either  a fool  or  a 
cypher. 

Jaq.  I’ll  tarry  no  longer  with  you;  farewell, 
good  signior  Love.  * [Exit  Jaqubs. 

Orl.  I am  glad  of  your  departure;  adieu, 
good  monsieur  Melancholy. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  come  forward. 

Ros.  I will  speak  to  him  like  a saucy  lackey, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — 
Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ; what  would  you  ? 

Ros.  1 pray  you,  what  is’t  o’clock? 

Orl.  You  should  oak  me,  what  time  o’day  ; 
there's  no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every 
hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  well  as 
a clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time?  lmd 
not  that  been  as  proper? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons:  I’ll  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I pr’ythee  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day 
it  is  solemnized  ; if  the  interim  be  but  aae’nnight, 
Time’s  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  year. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout : fur  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study ; and  the  other 
lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain  : the  one 
lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning ; 
the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious 
penury:  these  Time  umbles  witlml. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a thief  to  the  gallows : for  though 
he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  full,  he  thinks  himscli 
too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vuention : for  they 
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(•)  Old  text,  tkf. 


(t)  Fir**  folio, 


• /I  writ  become*  j rrom»d  1 It  well  adomi.  or  green,  or 

<W«  «/  the  ground.  To  become,  in  the  present  day,  »ignlflcs 
u»UAlly  la  brjf/,  to  be  nimble;  formerly  It  meant  room  than 
tb»*.  Thu*,  tn  'The  Comedy  of  Error*,"  Act  III.  Sc.  3,  Lurfana 
bid*  Antipholu*,— 

••  — bee «mt  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  Vice  like  Virtue'*  harbinger,” 


And  in  “ Kii  k John,"  Act  V.  Sc.  I,  Falconbridge  oxhort*  the 
King  to,— 


" — gll'ter  like  the  fod  of  war. 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  held. " 
i*  Holla!]  Thl*  «u  a term  of  the  mae-^/c,  b*  which  a rider 
•topped  til,  horse.  Thu*,  in  Shakekpeaie'*  " Venu*  and  Adonis,” 
Stanza  4 A 

" What  reeketh  he  hi*  rider**  angry  stir, 

HI*  Haiti  ring  ' /fo/.o.' or  his  'Stand.  I *ajrt‘M 

t I an»wrr  you  right  painted  cloth.-  ] Alluding  to  Ike  molti-e* 
and  “ wi*c  u»i,"  iiucnbed  on  old  mural  hangings  See  note  1 1 j, 
p.  626,  Vol.  1. 
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sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they 
perceive  not  how  Time  moves. 

Orl,  Where,  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister,  here  in 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  ujwn  a petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where 
she  is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a dwelling. 

Ros.  I have  been  told  so  of  many : but,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland*  man ; otic  that 
knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love, 
I have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ; 
nnd  I thank  God  I am  not  a woman,  to  bo  touched 
with  so  mauy  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally 
taxed  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl,  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils,  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal ; they  were  all 
like  one  another  as  half-pence  arc:  every  one 
fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came 
to  match  it. 


* An  inland  man  ;)  See  note  (<),  p.  I M. 

h A%  unquestionable  spirit,—]  One  averse  to  question  or 
discourse. 
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Orl.  T prVthec,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No ; I will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but 
! on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a man  haunts 
i the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with 
| carving  lioialimi  on  their  barks ; hangs  odes  upon 
! hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles ; all,  forsooth, 
deifying*  the  name  of  Rosalind:  if  I could  meet 
| that  fancy-monger,  T would  give  him  some  good 
! counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  lore 
j upon  him. 

i Orl.  I am  he  that  is  so  lovc-shakcd ; I pray 
you,  tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There,  is  none  of  my  uncle’s  marks  upon 
3'ou : he  taught  me  how  to  know  a man  in  love ; 
in  which  cage  of  rushes  I am  sure  you  aref  not 
a prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A lean  cheek, — which  you  have  not;  a 
blue  eve  and  sunken, — which  you  have  not;  an 
j unquestionable1*  spirit, — which  you  have  not;  a 
beard  neglected, — which  you  have  not;  hut  I 
■ pardon  you  for  that ; for  simply  your  having  in 
beard  is  a younger  brother's  revenue. — Then  your 
t hose  should  be  ungartcred,'  your  bonnet  unbonded, 


(•)  First  folio,  (f)  Pirsl  folio,  url. 

c Your  hose  should  be  ungartered, — ] See  note  (••),  p.  11,  Yol.  I. 
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ACT  III  ] 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


[scene  III. 


vour  slcevo  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and 
everything  about  you  demonstrating  a carries* 
desolation  ; — but  you  are  no  such  man  ; — you  are 
rather  point -device  in  your  accoutrements ; as  loving 
yourself  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Oul.  Fair  youth,  I would  I could  make  thee 
believe  I lore. 

Rom.  Me  believe  it?  you  may  as  soon  make 
her  that  you  love  believe  it ; which,  I warrant,  she 
is  apter  to  do,  thnn  to  confess  she  does ; that  is 
one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give 
the  lie  to  their  consciences.  Rut,  in  good  sooth, 
are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees, 
wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

Orl.  I swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Rom.  But  are  you  so  much  iu  love  as  your 
rhymes  speak  ? 

OitL.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express 
how  much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  * a madness;  and,  I tell 
you,  deserves  as  well  a dark  house  and  a whip  as 
madmen  do : and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so 
punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  or- 
dinary that  the  whippera  are  in  love  too:  yet 
I profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so? 

Ros.  Y'es,  one;  and  in  this  manner.  Ho  was 
to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ; and  I set 
him  every  day  to  woo  me : at  which  time  would 
I,  being  but  a moonishb  youth,  grieve,  be  effe- 
minate, changeable,  longing,  and  liking;  proud, 
fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears, 
full  of  smiles ; for  every  passion  something,  and 
for  no  passion  truly  anything,  as  boys  and  women 
arc  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  eolour : would 
now  like  him,  now  loathe  him  ; then  entertain  him, 
then  forswear  him ; now  weep  for  him,  then  spit 
at  him  : that  I drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad 
humour  of  love,  to  a loving*  humour  of  madness  ; 
which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the 
world,  arid  to  live  in  a nook  merely  monastic: 
and  thus  I cured  him  ; and  this  way  will  I take 
upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a sound 
sheep’s  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  ono  spot  of 
love  in *t. 

Orl.  I would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call 


| me  Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and 
woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I will ; tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you; 
and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  iu  the 
forest  you  live.  Will  you  go? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  uie  Rosalind. — Come, 
sister,  will  you  go?  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ; Jaques 
behind , observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ; I will 
fetch  up  your  goats,  Audrey : And  how,  Audrey  ? 
am  I the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple  feature 
content  you? 

Aud.  Your  features ! Lord  warrant  us ! what 
features  ? 

Touch.  I am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 
the  most  capricious®  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among 
the  Goths. 

Jaq.  O knowledge  ill-inlmbitcd!  worse  than 
Jove  in  a tlmtchcd  house  ! 4 [Aside. 

Touch.  When  a man’s  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a man’s  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a man 
more  dead  than  a great  reckoning  in  a little 
room. — Truly,  I would  the  gods  had  made  thee 
poetical. 

Aud.  I do  not  know  what  jroetical  is:  is  it 
honest  in  deed  and  word  ? is  it  a true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly ; for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning  ; and  lovers  arc  given  to  poetry ; 
and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as 
lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I do,  truly,  for  thou  swearest  to  me, 
thou  art  honest ; now,  if  thou  wort  a poet,  I might 
have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 


(*)  Old  text.  IMng. 


» Merely— ] It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  *ay,  once  for  all, 
that  mrrrly,  from  the  Latin  mrru t and  »rrr,  hi  old  language 
meant  absolutely,  altogether,  purely.  Thu*  in  the  present  play : — 


" And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  player*. “ 


Again,— 


Again, — 


Again,— 


“ ■ — Merely,  thou  art  death'*  fool." 

Measure  for  At  eaeute,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

" We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  live*.” 

The  Tempeit,  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 


" Thing*  rank  and  groes  in  nature  possess  it  merely." 

Humtet,  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

And  In  Lodge'*  R<talynde,  on  which  thia  comedy  it  bated  :— 
" And  forth  they  pulled  such  vicinal*  a*  they  had,  and  fed 
a*  merely  *■>  if  they  had  been  In  Pari*." 

•»  Moonish— | Variable,  inconstant,  like  the  moon. 

• Capricious  — } **  Capet,  eavri,  tap  rii tout,  capricious,  fan- 
tastical, capering,  goatish;  and  by  a similar  sort  of  process  are 
we  to  smooth  GulMe  Into  gosh." — C si.decott. 

«•  Jove  In  a thatched  house  f]  •'  Stipule*  el  eawad  lerla  palmilri." 
We  have  the  tame  allusion  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
Act  II.  Sc.  1:— 

•*  My  vlaor  is  Philemon's  roof  j w ithln  the  house  i*  Jove." 
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favoured ; for  honesty  coupled  !o  beauty,  is  to 
Lave  honey  a sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A material  fool ! * [Aside. 

Ai  n.  Well,  I nm  not  fair ; and  therefore  I 
pray  the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

• A material  fool!]  According  to  Jolmion.  a fool  with  matter 
him,  one  (locked  with  notion*.  In  Act  11.  8c.  I,  the  Duke,  it 
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Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon 
a foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean 
dish. 

Arp.  I am  not  a slut,  though  I thank  the  gods 
I nm  foul.* 

will  lie  rcrnemlicrcd,  remark*  that  Jaques.ln  hi*  "tullen  flit,"  ia 
•'  full  of  matter.” 

k | aw  fuul.J  That  U,  plain,  A omt/y. 
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ACT  III.] 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


[scene  iv. 


Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness ! sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be 
it  as  it  may  be,  I will  marry  thee,  and  to  that  end, 

I have  been  with  sir  Oliver  Martext,  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village  ; who  hath  promised  to  meet  nie 
in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I would  fain  see  this  meeting.  [Aside. 

ArD.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A man  may,  if  he  were  of  a 
fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt  ; for  here  we 
have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but 
horn-beasts.  But  what  though  ? * Courage ! As 
horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — 
Many  a man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods  : right, — 
many  a man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of 
them.  Well,  thnt  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife;  ’tis 

none  of  his  own  getting.  Hums  ? even  so  : 

poor  men  alone  ?b No,  no  ; the  noblest  deer 

hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.*  Is  the  single 
man  therefore  blessed  ? No  : as  a walled  town  is 
more  worthier  than  a village,  so  is  the  forehead  of 
a married  man  more  honourable  than  the  bare 
brow  of  a bachelor : and  by  how  much  defence  is 
better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a horn  more 
precious  than  to  want.  Here  comes  sir  Oliver. 

Enter  Sib  Oliver  Martext. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met : will  you 
dispatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go 
with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  I will  not  Like  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the 
marriage  is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [Coming  forwaixl.]  Proceed,  proceed ; 
I’ll  give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  What-ye - 
calVt : how  do  you,  sir  ? You  ure  very  well  met : 
God’ild  you  for  your  last  company:  I am  very 
glad  to  sec  you : — even  a toy  in  hand  here,  sir. — 
Nay,  pray  be  covered. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,d  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  bis  ] 
desires  ; anil  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be 
nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  yon,  being  a man  of  your 
breeding,  be  married  under  a bush,  like  a beggar? 
Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a good  priest  that 
can  tell  you  what  marriage  is ; this  fellow  will  but 
join  you  together  as  they  join  wuinscot ; then  one 

• ffkmt  though  f]  That  it,  what  thru  f 

Horn*.  Ire.)  In  th«  folio.  111),  thi*  hoprlei*  paM.vrr 
»tand«,  " Hot  net.  r%rn  to  paurt  men  W*  ulnpl  tiie 

ordinary  punctuation,  though  with  reluctance.  Mr.  ColUer'k 
annotator  rr.vl*  “ Are  horn*  given  to  poor  men  alone f ” 

r llaaral.)  Rattai  «u  the  huntsman’*  trnn  for  a deer  lean  and 
out  of  season. 


of  you  will  prove  a shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green 
timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  [ A tide .]  I am  not  in  the  mind  but  I were 
better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another,  for  he 
is  not  like  to  marry  me  well ; and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a good  excuse  for  me  hereafter 
to  leave  my  wife. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey  ; 

We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. — 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver  : — not, — 

0 sweet  Oliver, 

0 brave  Oliver , 

Leave  me  not  behind  thee  ; 
but, — Wind  away , 

Begone,  I say* 

1 will  not  to  wedding  with  thee.  (5) 

[Exeunt  Jaqubs,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  Oli.  ’T  is  no  matter ; ne’er  a fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  pari  of  tJie  Forest. 

Before  a Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me  ; I will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I pr’ythee ; but  yet  have  the  grace 
to  consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a man. 

Ros.  But  have  I not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  os  one  would  desire ; 
therefore  weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas’s  : marry, 
his  kisses  are  Judas’s  own  children. 

Ros.  I’  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour : your  chestnut  was 
ever  the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as 
the  touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a pair  of  cast*  lips  of 
Diana  : a nun  of  winter’s  sisterhood  kisses  not 
more  religiously ; the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in 
them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  coinos  not  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  I)o  you  think  so  ? * 

Cel.  Yes ; I think  he  is  not  a pick -purse  nor 
a horse-stealer ; hut  for  his  verity  in  love,  I do 
think  him  os  concave  as  n covered  goblet/  or  » 
worm-eaten  nut. 

<*  Ilia  bow,—)  HU  | tokr. 

• A pair  of  rut  hpt  of  Utnmn :)  So  the  folio,  ISIS , Ibt  irrond 
folio  read*.  " r Katie  lipa.” 

f At  roncare  at  a covered  goblet,— ) A rortred  goblet.  War- 
burton  *aya,  “ beeauac  a gobkt  ia  rwver  kept  covered  l«ul  when 
empIgS 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


[scene  t. 


ACT  HI.) 

Ros.  Not  true  in  lore  ? 

Ckl.  Yes,  when  he  is  in  ; but  I think  he  is 
not  in. 

Kos.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he 

was. 

Cel.  Wat  is  not  it:  besides,  the  oath  of  a* 
lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a tapster ; 
they  are  both  the  confirmers  t of  false  reckonings. 
He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your 
father. 

Kos.  I met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  with  him  : he  asked  me  of  what  parent- 
age I was ; I told  him,  of  as  good  ns  he ; so  he 
laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  wc  of 
fathers,  when  there  is  such  a man  as  Orlando  ? 

Ckl.  O,  that’s  a brave  man  ! he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths, 
and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse  athwart 
the  heart  of  his  lover ; ns  n puny  tiller,  that  spurs 
his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
noble  goose:  but  all’s  brave,  that  youth  mounts 
and  fully  guides. — Who  comes  here? 

Enter  ConiN. 

Cor.  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  in- 
quir’d 

After  the  shepherd  that  complain’d  of  love 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 

Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a pageant  truly  play’d, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 

And  the  rod  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 

Go  hence  a little,  and  I shall  conduct  you, 

If  you  will  mark  it. 

Rob.  O,  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love  : — 

Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
1 ’ll  prove  a busy  actor  in  their  play.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  V. — Another  pari  of  the.  Forest. 
Enter  Sil  vies  and  Phkuk. 

Sil.  Sweet  Pkebe,  do  not  scorn  me ; do  not, 
Phcbe : 

Say,  that  you  love  me  not ; but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.  TJie  common  executioner, 

Whose  heart  the  accustom’d  sight  of  death  makes 
hard, 

Palis  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 

But  first  begs  pardon : will  you  sterner  he 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 


(•)  Pir»t  folio  omit*,  a.  (♦}  Old  text,  con/rmer. 

m The  cicatrice  amd  capable  imprettere— ] Mr.  Collier'*  anno 
tator  ipecioualy,  but  without  necessity,  change*  capable  to  pal- 
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Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  behind. 

Phi.  I would  not  bo  thy  executioner ; 

I fly  thee,  for  I would  not  injure  thee. 

Thou  tell’st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye  : 

Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 

That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail's!  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 

Should  be  call’d  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 

Now  I do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart. 

And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 
thee ; 

Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ; why  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  cunst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 

Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  ore  murderers  ! 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee ; 
Scratch  tliec  hut  with  a pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ; lean  upon  a rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capable*  impressurc 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps : but  now  mine 
eyes, 

Which  I have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 

Nor,  I am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  O dear  Phcbe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love’s  keen  arrows  make. 

Ph*.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me : and,  when  that  time 
comes, 

Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not. 

As,  till  that  time,  I shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  [Advancing.]  And  why,  I pray  you  ?(fl) 
Who  might  be  your  mother, 

That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  oncc,b  [beauty. 
Over  the  wretched?  What  though  you  have  no 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 

Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless?  [me? 
Why,  what  means  this  ? Why  do  you  look  on 
I see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature’s  sale- work  : — Od’s  my  little  life, 

I think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  ! — 

No,  ’faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 

’Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  rntame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a thousand  times  a properer  mail 

p*ble.  Capable  mean*  tmtible.  The  only  difficulty  In  the  line 
i*  the  word  cicatrice,  which  certainly  appear*  here  to  be  uted  In 
an  exceptional  *rn*e. 

b All  at  once,— J See  note  (»).  p.  65. 
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[rcf.se  V. 


ACT  III.] 

Than  she  a woman.  ’Tis  such  fools  as  you. 

That  moke  the  world  full  of  ill-fnvour’d  children : 
’Tie  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper, 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 

But,  mistress,  know  yourself ; down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a good  man's  love : 
For  I must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,— 

Sell  when  you  can  ; you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ; love  him  ; take  his  offer  : 
Fpul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a scoffer. 

So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ; — fare  you  well. 
Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I pray  you  chide  a year 
together ; 

I had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Kos.  He’s  fallen  in  love  with  your*  foulness,  and 
she’ll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger  : If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
as  Bhe  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I’ll  sauce 
her  with  hitter  words. — Why  look  you  so  upon  nie  ? 
Pnn.  For  no  ill  will  I bear  you. 

Kos.  I pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 

Besides,  I like  vou  not : if  you  will  know  my 
house, 

’Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives  here  hard  by  : — 

Will  you  go,  sister ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard  : — 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud  ; though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus’d  in  sight  as  he. 

Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 
Phe.  Dead  shepherd ! now  I find  thy  saw  of  might ; 
Whoever  lov'd , that  lov'd  not  at  Jirst  tight  1(1) 
Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ila!  what  sny’st  thou,  Silvius? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 
Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 

If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 

By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermiu’d. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love;  is  not  that  neigh- 
bourly ? 

Sil.  I would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I hated  thee ; 

And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I bear  thee  love ; 

But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 

Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 


h With  your/»ft/Nw.— ) 80  Ihr  old  copr.  The  utual  lrcilon 

U " htr  fwlntti."  Caldecott  obKrvn, — •*  If  Rosalind  here  luma 
to  the  partir*  before  her,”  the  original  reading  may  aland, 
h Carlo! — J From  esrl,  churl. 


I will  endure  ; and  I’ll  employ  thee  too: 

But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense, 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  aii  employ’ll. 

Sil.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 

And  I in  such  a poverty  of  grace, 

That  I shnll  think  it  a most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  renps  : loose  now'  and  then 
A scatter’d  smile,  and  that  I’ll  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know’st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  ere 
while  ? 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds, 
t That  the  old  carlot b onee  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I love  him,  though  I ask  for 
him  ; 

Tis  hut  a peevish  boy  : — yet  he  talks  well ; — 

But  what  care  1 for  words  ? yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 

But,  sure,  he’s  proud  ; and  yet  his  pride  becomes 
him : 

Hell  make  a proper  man  : the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ; and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

He  is  not  very  tall ; yet  for  his  years  lie’s  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ; and  yet  ’tis  well : 

There  was  a pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 

A little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix’d  in  his  cheek  ; ’twos  just  the 
difference 

Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damn>k. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  hail  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels  as  I did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him : but,  for  my  part, 

I love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ; and  yet 
Have e more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  elude  at  me  ? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black  ; 
And,  now  I am  rememlier'd,  scorn’d  at  me ; 

I marvel,  why  I answer'd  not  again : 

But  that’s  all  one,  onnttAncc  is  no  quittance. 

I’ll  write  to  him  n very  tnunting  letter, 

And  thou  shall  bear  it;  wilt  thou,  Silvius? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phk.  I’ll  write  it  straight ; 

| The  matter’s  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart : 
i I will  he  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 

1 Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [ Exeunt . 


* Have  more  cau*e— ] The  »econd  folio  m4i,  " / have  mo;e 
j caute,”  end  h*»  been  followed  by  mo«t  of  the  modem  editor*. 

perhaps  r-ghtly,  unlca*  we  should  read: — “Have  much  re 
I cauac,”  Ac, 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 


Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaquks. 

Jaq.  I pr’ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be*  better 
acquainted  with  thee. 

Ros.  They  pay  you  arc  a melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I am  so  ; I do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are 
abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modem  censure,  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  ’tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  ’tis  good  to  In?  a post. 

Jaq.  I have  neither  the  scholar’s  melancholy, 

(a)  First  folio  omits,  be. 

• Which,  by  often  rnminatirn,—]  The  (Itil  folio  inserts  in 
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which  is  emulation ; nor  the  musician’s,  which  is 
fantastical ; nor  the  courtier’s,  which  is  proud  ; nor 
the  soldier’s,  which  is  ambitious  ; nor  the  lawyer’s, 
which  is  politic  ; nor  the  lady’s,  which  is  nice  ; nor 
the  lover’s,  which  is  all  these  : but  it  is  a melan- 
choly of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples, 
extracted  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the 
sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  which,*  by 
often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a most  humorous 
sadness. 

Ros.  A traveller ! By  my  faith,  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  sad : I fear,  you  have  sold  your 

before  *rhieh.  the  compositor's  eve  having  probably  caught  the 
preposition  from  the  Hoe  which  followed  in  the  MS.  The  second 
folio  reads,  " in  which  my  oHen  rumination." 
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own  lands,  to  see  other  men's  ; then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eves* 
and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I have  gained  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad : I 
had  rather  have  a fool  to  make  mo  merry  than 
experience  to  make  me  sad ; aud  to  travel  for  it 
too ! 


Enter  Orlando. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind  ! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi*  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse.  [Exit. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  Traveller:  look  you 
lisp,  aud  wear  strange  suits ; disable  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country  ; be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you 
that  countenance  you  arc ; or  I will  scarce  think 
you  have  swam  in  a gondola.* — Why,  Jjow  now, 
Orlando  ! where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
you  a lover  ? an  you  serve  me  such  another  trick, 
never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I come  within  an  hour 
of  my  promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour’s  promiso  in  love  ! lie 
that  will  divide  a minute  into  a thousand  parts,  and 
break  hut  a part  of  the  thousandthf  part  of  a 
minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o’ the  shoulder,  but  I 
warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight ; I had  as  lief  he  wooed  of  a snail. 

Orl.  Of  a snail  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a snail ; for  though  he  comes 
■lowly,  he  carries  his  house  on  his  head ; a better 
jointure,  I think,  than  you  make  a woman : 
besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

Orl.  What ’s  that  ? 

Ros.  Why,  horns  ; which  such  ns  you  are  fain 
to  be  beholden  to  your  wives  for : but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  bora-maker,  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

Ros.  And  T am  your  Rosalind. 

Cf,l.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so  ; but  he  hath 
a Rosalind  of  a better  leer*  than  you. 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ; for  now  I am  in 
a holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — 

(•)  Old  text,  GundeUo.  (t)  Old  text,  thousand. 

* Rich  eye* — ] So  in  “All**  Well  that  End*  Weil,"  Act  V. 
Sc.  3:— 

" Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  lurvey 
Of  richest  rffri. " 
b Leer—]  Countenance,  favour. 


.IKE  IT.  [SCRUB  I. 

What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  on  I were  your 
very  very  Rosalind? 

Orl.  I would  kiss,  before  I spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  6rst ; and 
when  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you 
might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators, 
when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ; and  for  lovers, 
lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift 
is  to  kiss. 

OnL.  IIow  if  the  kiss  ho  denied  ? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  be- 
loved mistress? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I were  your 
mistress:  or  I should  think  ray  honesty  ranker 
than  my  wit.* 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit.  Am  not  I your  Rosalind  ? 

OnL.  I take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I say,  I will  not  have 
you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I die. 

Ros.  No,  ’faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor 
world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all 
this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own 
person,  videlicet . in  a love-cause.  T roil  us  had  his 
brains  dashed  out  with  a Grecian  club  ; yet  he  did 
what  he  could  to  dio  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
patterns  of  love.  Leattder,  he  would  have  lived 
many  a fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a hot  midsummer  night ; for 
good  youth,  he  went  hut  forth  to  wash  him  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was 
drowned,  and  the  foolish  chroniclers*  of  that  ago 
found  it  was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  nil 
lies  ; men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of 
this  mind,  for,  I protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a fly.  But 
come,  now  I will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a more 
coming-on  disposition  ; and  ask  me  what,  you  will, 
I will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  nil. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  nnd  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  snyest  thou  ? 


e Or  / thnuld  think  mjr  hnneiti/  ranker  than  my  irttl  Mr. 
Collier-*  annotator  read*.  “Or  I nhould  thank  my  honaaty  rnthrr 
than  my 

*l  And  th e foolish  chronicler*  of  that  a'e  found  it  was— Hern 
of  Sntos.)  I Ian  liter  «uh*tituted  coroners  for  • chronlclera,*'  ami 
the  lime  change  on  made  hy  Mr.  Colliet'a  annotator. 
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ACT  IV.] 

Ros.  Arc  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  T hope  so. 

Rob.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing? — Conic,  sister,  you  shall  l»c  the  priest, 
and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando  : — 
What  do  you  say,  sister? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Ckl.  I cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, Will  you,  Orlando, — 

Ckl.  Go  to. Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to 

wife  this  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why  now ; as  fast  ns  she  can  marrv  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — I take  thee,  liosa- 
li iid,  for  wife. 

Orl.  T take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I might  ask  you  for  your  commission ; 
but, — / do  take  thee,  Orlando , for  my  husband  : 
there’s  a girl  goes  Irofore  the  priest ; and,  certainly, 
a woman’s  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts, — they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possessed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever  and  a day. 

Ros.  Sny  a day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no, 
Orlando  ; men  arc  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed  : maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  hut  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives. 
I will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a Btirbnry  coek- 
pigeon  over  his  hen  ; more  clamorous  than  a paiTot 
against  ruin ; more  new-fangled  than  an  ape ; 
more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a monkey : I will 
weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and 
I will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry  ; 
I will  laugh  like  a hycn,  and  that  when  thou  art 
inclined  to  sleep. 

Orl.  Rut  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise, 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this : the  wiser,  the  way  warder.  Make*  the  doors 
upon  a woman’s  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  case- 
ment ; shut  that,  and  ’twill  out  at  the  key-hole ; 
stop  that,  ’twill  fly  with  the  smoko  out  at  the 
chimney. 

Orl.  A man  that  had  a wife  with  Buch  a wit, 
he  might  say, — Wit,  whither  wilt  /b 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it, 
till  you  met  your  wife’s  wit  going  to  your  neigh- 
bour’s bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 
that? 


* Make  the  doon  — J That  Is,  bar  like  Jean.  See  note  (b),  p.  128, 
voi.  i. 

b Wit,  whither  wilt  f]  A proverbial  saying,  repeatedly  met 
with  in  our  early  writer*. 

* II tr  An. band's  occasion,—]  Hannicr  reads  accusation;  Mr. 
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Ros.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  sock  you 
there.  You  shall  never  take  her  without  her 
answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue. 
O,  that  woman  that  cannot  moke  her  fault  her 
husband's  occasion,*  let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a fool. 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I will 
leave  thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I cannot  lock  thee  two 
hours. 

Orl.  I must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner  ; by  two 
o’clock  I will  lx?  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  wnyB,  go  your  ways;  I knew 
what  you  would  prove;  my  friends  told  mo  as 
much,  and  I thought  no  less  : that  flattering  tongue 
of  yours  won  me  : — ’tie  hut  one  cast  away,  and  so, 
— conic  death  ! — Two  o’clock  is  your  hour? 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth , and  in  g<vrd  earnest , and  so 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or 
come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I will  think 
you  the  most  pat  helical  break-promise,  and  the 
most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  ho  chosen  out  of  the 
gross  bnnd  of  the  unfaithful  : therefore  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  Willi  no  less  religion,  than  if  tliou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind  : so,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try : adieu  ! 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Ckl.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your 
lovc-prnte : we  must  have  vour  doublet  and  hose 
plucked  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  O cox,  coz,  eoz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I am  in 
love ! But  it  cannot  be  sounded ; my  affection 
hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless;  that  as  fast  as 
you  pour  nffection  in,  it*  ruiis  out. 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen, 
and  bom  of  madness  ; that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one’s  03*05,  because  his  own  arc  out, 
let  him  lie  judge,  how  deep  I am  in  love : — I ’ll 
tell  thee,  Aliena,  I cannot  lie  out  of  the  sight  of 
Orlando:  I’ll  go  find  a shadow,  and  sigh  till  he 
come. 

C'kl.  And  I’ll  sleep.  [Exeunt. 


(«)  First  folio,  la. 

Collier's  annotator,  accusing.  Ifany  deviation  is  required.  we  might 
perhaps  better,  and  without  departing  far  from  the  text,  read, 
“ her  nutband'a  con/tuion.” 
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act  nr.] 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Jaques,  and  Lords  in  the  habit  of  Foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1 Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let’s  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a 
Iloman  conqueror ; and  it  would  do  well  to  set 
the  deer’s  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a branch  of 
victory.  Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this 
purpose ? 

1 Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it ; ’t  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tunc, 
so  it  make  noise  enough. 

SONG. 

What  shall  he  have  that  kill' d the  deer  ? 

Ills  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 

Then  sing  him  home.*  !!lan  ,War 

J thl*  burden.) 

Take  thou  no  scorn  to  toear  the  horn, 

It  teas  a crest  ere  thou  wasl  born. 

Thy  father' s father  wore  it, 

And  thy  father  bore  it  : 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 

Is  not  a thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Cf.lia. 

Ros.  How  say  you  now?  is  it  not  past  two 
o’clock?  and  here  much*  Orlando  ! 

Cf.l.  I warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta’en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is 
gone  forth — to  sleep. — Look,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Silyiub. 

Sil.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this : 

[Giving  a letter. 

I know  not  the  contents,  hut,  as  I guess, 

By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 

It  bears  an  angry  tenour : pardon  me, 

I am  but  as  a guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this 
letter, 

And  play  the  swaggerer  ; bear  this,  bear  all ! 

She  says,  I am  not  fair  ; that  I lack  manners ; 

She  calls  me  proud  ; and,  that  she  could  not  love 
me 


* Then  sinp  him  home.)  In  the  origin*!  theie  word*,  and 
"llic  rett  thall  bear  thla  burden."  are  j rinted  In  one  line  »>  part 
of  the  tong,  and  lotne  editor*  tuppotc  the  whole  to  be  only  a 
*t age  direction.  We  rather  lake  *■  Then  ring  him  hi  me,"  to  form 
the  burden;  and  conjecture  it  ought  to  Le  repeated  after  each 
couplet. 
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[sc Bit E III. 

Were  man  as  rare  as  pheenix  ; Od’s  my  will ! 

Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I do  hunt : 

Why  writes  she  so  to  me? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil.  No,  I protest,  I know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a fool. 

And  turn’d  into  the  extremity  of  love. 

I sow  her  hand  : she  has  a leathern  hand, 

A frcestone-colour’d  hand  ; I verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  ’twos  her  hands ; 
She  has  a huswife’s  hand  ; but  that’s  no  matter  : 

I soy,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 

This  is  a man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  ’t  is  a boisterous  and  a cruel  style, 

A style  for  challengers ; why,  she  defies  me, 
lake  Turk  to  Christian  : woman's*  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear  the 
letter  ? 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe’s  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebea  me:  mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes. — [Reads. 

Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn'd, 

That  a maiden's  heart  hath  burnd  1 — 

Can  a woman  rail  thus? 

Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Ros.  [Reads.]  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a woman's  heart  l 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? — [Reads. 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 

That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. — 
Meaning  me  a beast. — [Reads. 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  ! 

Whiles  you  chid  me,  / did  love, 

How  then  might  your  prayers  move  / 

He  that  brings  this  lore  to  thee , 

Little  knows  this  love  in  me  : 

Ami  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind. 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I can  make  ; 

Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 

And  then  I'll  study  how  to  die. 

(#)  Otd  text,  vomrn't. 

h And  here  much  Orlando  !)  Thin  ironical  mode  rf  ipcech  h 
not  yet  In  <lc»ueludr.  We  nlill  occasionally  hr  nr  "Much  you'll 
•c«  of  him  S”  **  Much  I pet  by  tl»a» ! " and  the  like. 
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[8CEXE  III. 


ACT  IT.] 

Si  i..  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

Ckl.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  no 
pity.  Wilt  thou  love  such  a woman  ? What,  to 
make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains 
upon  thee ! not  to  lie  endured  ! — Well,  go  your 
way  to  her,  (for  I see  love  hath  mndc  thee  a tame 
snake,)  and  say  this  to  her ; — that  if  she  love  me, 
I charge  her  to  love  thee : if  she  will  not,  1 will 
never  have  her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her.  If 
you  he  a true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a word ; for 
hero  comes  more  company.  \Ex U Silvits. 

Enter  Olivrb. 

Ou.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.  Pray  you,  if 
you  know, 

Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A sheep-cote,  fenc’d  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Ckl.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neigh- 
bour bottom, 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 

I a*  ft  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself. 
There's  none  within. 

Ou.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a tongue, 
Then  I should  know  you  by  description  ; 

Such  garments,  and  such  years  : — The  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  fanmr , and  bestows  himself 
Like  a ripe  sister  ;•  the  /roman  loir , 

And  browner  than  her  brother.  Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  bouse  I did  inquire  for  ? 

Ckl.  It  is  no  boost,  being  ask’d,  to  say  we  are. 
Ou.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both. 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
lie  sends  this  bloody  napkin : — are  yon  he  ? 

Ros.  I am  : what  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 
Ou.  .Some  of  my  shame  ; if  you  will  know  of 
me 

What  man  I am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  hnndkcrcher  was  stain'd. 

Ckl.  I pray  you,  tell  it. 

Ou.  When  hist  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
you, 

He  left  a promise  to  return  again 

Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 

Chewing  the  cud*  of  sweet  and  hitter  fancy, 

Lo,  what  befol ! lie  threw  his  eye  aside, 

And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 

Under  an*  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss’d  with 

(*)  Old  text  insert*,  old. 

* f »rf  V«tOW*  himirlj 

Like  a ri]>c  sister :] 

rtrttf'W  It  litre  used  in  the  same  unusual  sense  which  it  hears  in 
the  Second  Fart  of  “ Henry  IV/*  Act  II.  Sc.  2 : — " flow  might  we 
>N  Fal  staff  betlote  himself  to-night  in  hit  true  colours  T”  For, 
hike  a rip*  titter,  Mr.  W.  N.  Lcttaom  ingeniously  proposes,  " Like 
a nyht  foretler." 
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And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A wretched  ragged  nion,  o’ergrown  with  hair. 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back : about  his  neck 
A green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath’d  itself, 

Wlio  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach’d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ; but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlaudo,  it  unlink’d  itself, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a hush  ; under  which  bush’s  shade 
A lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry,  [watch. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  ent-liko 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir  ; for ’t  is 
The  royal  disjiosition  of  that  beast, 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  81*1*111  os  dead : 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Ckl.  O,  I have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother ; 

And  he  did  lender  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv’d  ’inongst  men. 

Ou.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I know  lie  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando:  did  he  leave  him  there, 
! Food  to  the  suck’d  and  hungry  lioncRS? 

Oli.  Twice  did  lie  turn  his  back,  and  purpos’d 
so ; 

But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
j And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 

Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 

Who  quickly  fell  before  him  ; in  which  hurtling  c 
From  miserable  slumber  I awuk’d.(l) 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was ’t  you  he  rescu’d  ? 

Ckl.  Was’t  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him  ? 

Oli.  ’T  was  I,  but ’t  is  not  I : I do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I am. 

Ron.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? 

Oli.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 

Tears  our  rccountments  had  most  kindly  bath’d, 

As,  how  I came  into  that  desert  place ; 

In*  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother’s  love  ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  stripp’d  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  tom  some  flesh  away, 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled  ; and  now  he  fainted, 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 


(•)  Fit *t  folio,  1. 

b Chnclnp  Ike  eud— ] The  old  text  has  food,  undoubtedly  a 
mUprint.  “To  chew  the  cud,"  metaphorically,  to  ruminate,  to 
rtoolcc  m the  mind,  l*  an  expression  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
our  old  authors. 

* lluitling— ] Jutlllng.  So  in  “ Julius  ('ipsar/'  Act  II.  Sc.  2 : — 
“ The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 
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ACT  IV.] 

Brief,  I recover'd  him  ; bound  up  his  wound  ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
He  sent  mo  hither,  stranger  as  I am, 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Hy’d  in  his*  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

[Rosalind  faints. 
Ckl.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede ! sweet  Gany- 
mede ! [blood. 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on 
Ckl.  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin — Ganymede ! 
Oli.  Look,  ho  recovers. 

Ros.  I would  1 were  at  home. 

Ckl.  Wo ’ll  lead  you  thither: — 

I pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth : you  a man  ? — 
you  lack  a man’s  heart. 


(•)  Fint  folio,  tkU . 


[SCENE  III. 

Ros.  I do  so,  I confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah,  a body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited  : I pray 
you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I counterfeited. — ■ 
Ileigh-ho ! 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit ; there  is  too 
great  testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a 
passion  of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a man. 

Ros.  So  I do : but,  i’  faith  I should  have  been 
a woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler;  pray 
you,  draw  homewards. — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I must  hear  answer  back, 
how  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I shall  devise  something : but,  I pray 
you  commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him. — Will 
1 you  go?  [Es'init. 


XI 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 


Enhr  TorcnsToxF.  and  Audrey. 

Toren.  Wo  shall  find  n time,  Audrey  ; 
patience,  gentle  Audrey. 

Am.  Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for 
all  the  old  gentleman's  Baying. 

Touch.  A most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a 
most  vile  Mnrtext.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a 
youth  here  in  the  forest  lnys  claim  to  you. 

Am.  Ay,  I know  who’tis  ; he  hath  no  interest 
in  me  in  the  world  : here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
clown  : hy  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have 
much  to  answer  for ; we  shall  be  flouting ; we 
cannot  hold. 

Enter  William. 

Will.  Good  oven,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 
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Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Toren.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy 
head,  cover  thy  head ; nay,  pr’ythec,  be  covered. 
How  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A ripe  age.  Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Toren.  A fair  name.  Wast  born  i*  the  forest 
here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I thank  God. 

Toren.  Thank  God ; — a good  answer.  Art 
rich  ? 

Will.  ’Faith,  sir,  so-so. 

Touch.  So-so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excel- 
lent good : — and  yet  it  is  not ; it  is  but  so-so.  Art 
thou  wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I have  a pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  sayest  well.  I do  now 
remember  a saying:  The  fool  doth  think  he  is 
wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a fool. 
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The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a desire  to 
eat  a grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it 
into  his  mouth,  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were 
made  to  cat,  and  lip  to  open.  You  do  love  this 
maid  ? 

Will.  I do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.  Art  thou  learned?  | 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me  ; To  have,  is  to 
have : for  it  is  a figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a cup  into  a glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other : for  all  your  writers 
do  consent  that  ipse  is  he ; now,  you  arc  not  ipse, 
for  I am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave, — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish 
is,  company, — of  this  female,  — which  in  the 
common  is,  woman ; which  together  is,  abandon 
the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ; 
or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  dicst ; or,  to 
wit,  I kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy 
life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  tandage : I will 
deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or 
in  steel ; I will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ; I 
will  o’er-run  thee  with  policy;  I will  kill  tlicc  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ways ; therefore  tremble,  and 
depart. 

Ain>.  Ho,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Coin*. 

Cob.  Our  master  and  mistress  seeks  you; 
come,  away,  away  ! 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey ; — I attend, 

I attend.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  }>art  of  tfie  Forest. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Ouvkb. 

Orl.  Is*t  possible  that,  on  so  little  acquaintance, 
you  should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her?  and,  loving,  woo?  and,  wooing,  she 
should  grant  ? and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  lier,  the  Bmall  acquaintance,  my 
sudden  wooing,  nor  her  * sudden  consenting ; but 

■ .Vf>r  hrr  tuddm  fomenting ;]  Her,  wanting  in  the  old  copies, 
wai  in.rrtcd  by  ltowe. 

•»  Club*  cannot  part  them.]  The  chief  preservers,  ami  sometimes 
disturber*,  of  the  public  peace  in  London  during  Shakespeare’* 
time  were  the  civic  apprentices,  who,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fray,  were  summoned  to  the  scene  of  action  by  the  well-known 
cry  of  “Clubs!  Clubs  I”  From  this  circumstance  it  became  a 


[scene  II. 

say  with  me,  I love  Aliena ; say  with  her,  that 
she  loves  me;  consent  with  both,  that  wc  may 
enjoy  each  other ; it  shall  Ikj  to  your  good ; for 
my  father’s  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was 
old  sir  Roland's,  will  I estate  upon  you,  and  hero 
live  and  die  a shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
he  to-morrow  : thither  will  I invite  the  duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers.  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena  : for,  look  you,  here  conics  my  Kosuliud. 


Enter  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister. 

Row.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me 
to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a scarf ! 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  hut  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lady. 

Ros.  Hid  your  brother  tell  you  how  I counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  hnnd- 
kcrehcr  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  0,  I know  where  you  are; — nay,  ’tis 
true  : there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  hut 
the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Ciesar’s  thrasonical  brag 
of — I came,  saw,  and  overcame:*  for  your  brother 
and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  hut  they  looked  ; no 
sooner  looked,  hut  they  loved ; no  sooner  loved, 
hut  they  sighed  ; no  sooner  sighed,  hut  they  asked 
one  auother  the  reason ; no  sooner  knew  the 
reason,  hut  they  sought  the  remedy : and  in  these 
degrees  have  they  made  a pair  of  stairs  to  mar- 
riage, which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  he 
incontinent  lieforc  marriage  : they  arc  in  the  very 
wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together  ; clubs  cannot 
part  them.1’ 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I 
will  bidc  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  Rut,  O,  how 
hitter  a thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes ! By  so  much  the  more  shall 
I to-morrow  he  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness, 
by  how  much  I .“hall  think  my  brother  happy  in 
having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  I cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle 

(*)  First  folio,  otcrcomt. 

common  custom,  when  * fracai  occurred,  to  call  out  “ Clubs  ! * 
to  part  the  belligerents. 

« Bid  /Ac  duke — ] Invite  the  duke.  So  in  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice,”  Act  11.  Sc.  I 

" I stu  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jtnica." 
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ACT  V.] 

talking.  Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I speak  to  ; 
some  purpose,)  that  I know  you  are  a gentleman 
of  good  conceit : I speak  not  this,  that  you  should 
hear  n good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch, 

I say,  1 know  you  are ; neither  do  1 labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure  1 
draw  a belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  | 
not  to  grace  me.  Believe,  then,  if  you  please, 
that  I can  do  strange  things:  I have,  since  I was 
three  year  old,  conversed  with  n magician,  most 
profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable,  if 
you  do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your 
gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries 
Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her.  I know  into  what 
straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to 
you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human 
us  she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

Ou.  Spcakcst  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Bos.  By  my  life,  I do ; which  I tender  dearly, 
though  1 say  I am  a magician : therefore,  put  you 
in  your  best  array,  bid*  your  friends;  for  if  you 
will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ; and  to 
Rosulind,  if  you  will. — Look,  here  comes  u lover 
of  mine,  and  a lover  of  hers. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phkbb. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  huve  done  me  much  un- 
gcntlcncss, 

To  show  the  letter  that  I writ  to  you. 

Bos.  I care  not,  if  I have:  it  is  my  study, 

To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 

You  are  there  follow’d  by  a faithful  shepherd  ; 

Lot  >k  upon  him,  love  him  ; he  worships  you. 

Phis.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  His 
to  love. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  teal's 
And  so  am  I for  Phebc. 

Phe.  And  I for  Ganymede. 

OttL.  And  I for  Rosalind. 

Bos.  And  I for  no  woman. 

Sir..  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ; — 
And  so  am  I for  Pliebc. 

Pin*.  And  1 for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I for  Rosalind. 

Bos.  And  1 for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 

All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance  ; 

All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; b 
And  so  am  I for  Phebc. 


* nil!  your  friend t ;]  See  note  («),  p.  1C>. 

" ^ It  purity,  all  trial.  alt  observance ;]  The  same  word  haring 
been  cm  ployed  just  before,  uhterrance  is  here  probably  a misprint 
for  obedirnrr.  or  obrieu  ncr. 

JCG 


Phe.  And  so  am  I for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I for  Rosalind. 

Bos.  And  so  am  I for  no  woman. 

Pub.  If  this  bo  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?  [7’o  Rosalind. 

Sil.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ? [To  Phkbk. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you  ? 

Bos.  Who  * do  you  »|>eak  to,  why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you  ) 

Ohl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not 
hear. 

Bos.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ; His  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I will 
help  you,  [ 'To  Silvius.]  if  I can : — I would  love 
you  [To  Piikiir.]  if  I could. — To-morrow  meet  me 
all  together.  I will  many  you,  [To  Phkbk.]  if 
ever  1 marry  woman,  and  I’ll  be  married  to- 
morrow. I will  satisfy  you,  [To  Orlando.]  if 
ever  1 satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to- 
morrow.— I will  content  you,  [To  Silvius.]  if 
what  pleases  you  couteuts  you,  and  you  shall  ho 
married  to-morrow.  As  you  [To  Orlando.]  love 
Rosalind,  meet ; as  you  [To  Silvius.]  love  Phebc, 
meet ; and  as  I love  no  woman,  I’ll  meet. — So, 
fare  you  well ; I have  left  you  commands. 

Sil.  I 'll  not  fail,  if  I live. 

Piie.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  I.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  jxtrt  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey  ; 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart:  and  I 
hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.*  Here  come  two  of  the 
banished  duke’s  pages. 

Enter  Uco  Pages. 

1 Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met : come,  sit,  sit, 

and  a song. 

2 Page.  We  arc  for  you;  sit  i’tho  middle. 

1 Page.  Shall  wo  clap  intoH  roundly,  without 
haukiug,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse  } 
which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a had  voice  ? 

2 Page.  I* faith,  i* faith ; and  both  in  a tunc, 
like  two  gypsies  on  a horse. 


(•)  Old  text,  irAjt;  altered  by  llowt*. 
c A vroman  of  the  world,}  That  is,  a married  woman. 
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SONG. 

i. 

It  was  a lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a liey,  and  a ho,  and  a hey  nonino, 
That  tier  the  green  corn-field  did  jxtss 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring * time, 
When  birds  do  sing , hey  ding  a ding,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring . 

n. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye , 

With  a hey,  and  a ho,  and  a hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  country-folks  would  lie 
In  spring  time,  he. 

nr. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a hey,  and  a /to,  and  a hey  nonino , 
How  that  a life  teas  but  a flower 
In  spring  time , he. 

IV. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time? 

With  a hey,  and  a ho,  and  a hey  non t no  ; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  he. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there 
was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note 
was  very  untuneablc.® 

1 Page.  Y on  are  deceived,  sir ; wc  kept  time, 
wc  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  truth, yes;  I count  it  but  time 
lost  to  hear  such  a foolish  song.  God  be  wi’  you  ; 
and  God  mend  your  voices ! Como,  Audrey. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Jaqukb,  Oulando, 
Oliver,  and  Celia. 

Dl  kk  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the 
boy 

Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 


» King  Umt.— ] Tlie  old  edition  hu  “ rang  time ; * the  rending 
in  the  text  was  proposed  by  Steevcna,  and  ha"  »ince  been  found 
in  a MS.  copy  of  the  sonp  of  Ihe  seventeenth  century,  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  llebcr,  and  now  in  the  Advocate*'  Lihiary, 
Edinburgh. 

t>  And  therefore  take  the  present  time,  ftc.)  Thia  ii  printed  as 
the  irfond  stanta  in  the  old  text. 

e The  note  teat  very  untuncablc.]  Theobald  altered  the  last 
word  to  unlimeablr ; and  the  Mime  change  is  made  by  Mr.  Collier'* 
annotator;  but  time  and  tone  were  onrr  synonymous. 

d A*  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  ftar  1 Thia 
line,  not  without  reason,  haa  been  suspected  of  corruption,  and 
innumerable  emendations  have  been  proposed  ; of  these  it  may 
be  sulUetent  to  particularise  the  suggestion  of  Johnson  • — 


Oul.  I sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
not ; 

As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.4 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silviub,  and  Phedk. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact 
is  urg’d  : *«  ■*- 

You  say,  if  I bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

[To  the  Duke. 

You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  Would  I,  lmd  I kingdoms  to  give 
with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her?  * * ‘ [To  Ohlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I of  nil  kingdoms  king. 
Ros.  You  say,  you’ll  marry  me,  if  I he 
willing? — * [To  There. 

Phk.  That  will  I,  should  I die  the  hour  after. 
Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 

You  ’ll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 
Phk.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  sav,  that  you’ll  have  Phcbe,  if  she  will  ? 

[To  SlLVIUB. 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 
one  thing. 

Rob.  I have  promis’d  to  make  nil  this  matter 
even. 

Keep  you  your  word,  O duke,  to  give  your 
daughter ; — 

You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter: — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phcl>e.  that  you’ll  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Sil vius,  that  you’ll  marry  her, 

If  she  refuse  me: — and  from  hence  I go, 

To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  I do  remember  in  this  shepherd  boy, 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter’s  favour. 

Oul.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I ever  saw 
him, 

Mcthought  he  was  a brother  to  your  daughter; 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  hoy  is  forest- bom, 

And  hath  been  tutor’d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 

'Whom  he  reports  to  he  a great  magician. 

Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

"As  thou*  that  fear,  they  hope,  nnd  note  they  fear ; " 
that  of  Heath:— 

" As  those  that  fear  their  hope,  and  know  their  fear;  4 
and  that  of  Mr.  Collier's  annotator:  — 

" Aa  those  that  fear  to  hope,  and  know  they  fear.” 

A somewhat  similar  form  of  expression  is  found  In  " AH’*  Well 
That  Ends  Well,**  Act  II.  8c.  1 :— 

But  know  I think,  and  think  I know  most  sure." 
e While*  onr  e-.mpaet  {surg'd:)  Mr.  Collier’s  annotator  need- 
lessly changes  urg'd  to  heard. 
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ACT  V.] 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure*,  another  flood  toward,  and 
those  collides  arc  coining  to  the  ark  ! Here  comes 
a pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues 
arc  called  fools. 


Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This 
is  the  motley -minded  gentleman,  that  I have  so 
often  met  in  the  forest : he  lmth  been  n courtier, 
he  s wears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me 
to  my  purgation.  I have  trod  a measure;  I lmve 
flattered  a lady;  I have  been  politic  with  my  friend, 
smooth  with  mine  enemy ; 1 have  undone  three 
tailors ; 1 have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have 
fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta’en  up  ? 

Touch.  Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause? — Good,  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  ’ild  you,*  sir ; I desire  youb  of  the 
like.  I press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  forswear; 
according  ns  marriage  hinds  and  blood  breaks : — 
a poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  hut 
mine  own ; a poor  humour  of  mine,  air,  to  take 
that  that  no  man  else  will.  Bich  honesty  dwells 
like  a miser,  sir,  in  a poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in 
your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift'  and 
sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool’s  bolt,  sir,  and 
such  dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ; how  did  you 
tind  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a lie  seven  times  removed : — 
lx*ar  your  body  more  stxmiing,  Audrey  : — as 
thus,  sir.  I did  dislike  A the  cut  of  a certain  cour- 
tier’s beard  ; he  sent  me  word,  if  I said  his  beard 
was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was : this 
is  called  the  Retort  courteous . If  I sent  him  word  j 
again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  wvuld  send  mo  word,  ; 

* God  ’lid  you,— 1 Ood  yield  you,  reward  you. 

b I drtire  you  of  Me  like]  For  example*  of  (hit  inode  of 
conitruction,  »ee  note  (»),  p.  301,  V'ol.  I. 

c Swift — ] Se« note  ( r ).  p.  711,  Vol.  1. 

0 I did  dislike—]  Unlike  here  imparts  not  merely  the  enter 
timing  an  aversion,  bui  ihe  expressing  it ; *o  in  '*  Measure  fnr 
Measure,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2 : — ’•  I never  heard  any  soldier  ditlike  it.*'  j 
So.  also,  in  Ucauiuont  and  Fletcher’s  " Queen  of  Corinth,"  Act  1 
IV.  Sc.  1 

•*  lias  he  familiarly 

HitUked  jour  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
Wu  not  exactly  Frenchified  t " 
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lie  cut  it  to  please  himself:  this  is  called  the  Qttip 
modest.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  ho  disabled* 
my  judgment : this  is  called  the  Reply  churlish. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I 
spake  not  true : this  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut.  he  would  say,  1 lie; 
this  is  called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome  : and 
so  to  the*  Lie  circumstantial , and  the  Lie  direct . 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut? 

Touch.  I durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie 
circumstantial,  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie 
direct;  and  so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  de- 
grees of  the  lie? 

Touch.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,<l) 
as  you  lmve  books  for  good  manners  :<*)  I will  name 
you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  courteous ; 
the  second,  the  Quip  modest ; the  third,  the  Reply 
churlish ; the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ; the  fifth, 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome ; the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  circumstance ; the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All 
these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie  direct ; and  you 
may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If.  I knew*  when 
seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a quarrel ; hut  when 
the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought 
but  of  an  If,  as,  If  you  said  so,  then  I said  so  ; and 
they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If  is 
the  only  peace-maker ; much  virtue  in  If. 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he’s  os 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a fool. 

Duke  S.  lie  uses  his  folly  like  a stalking-horse, 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Still  music / Enter  Hymen*/  leading  Rosalind 
in  woman's  clothes  ; and  Celia. 

Hym.  Then  is  there,  mirth  in  heaven, 

When  earthly  things  wide  even , 

Atone  together. 

Good  duke , receive  thy  daughter , 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 

Yea,  brought  her  hither , 

That  thou  might' st  join  her  + hand  with 
his. 

Whose,  heart  within  her  + bosom  is. 

Ros.  To  you  I give  myself,  for  I am  yours. 

[To  Duke  S. 


(•>  First  f»Uo  omit*,  Ike.  (t)  Old  copy.  Am. 

• He  disabled  my  judgment :)  He  ditpaeaged,  impugned  my 
judgment:  so  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  I "diaaAie  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country.*' 

f Still  music.]  Thai  i«,  so//,  low,  gentle  music; — " then,  call- 
ing softly  to  the  (ientlemen  who  were  witnr»*e»  about  him,  he 
bade  them  that  they  should  command  lomt  «/•//  musieke  to 
sound." — A Pul  Irene  of  the  painefull  Adventure*  of  Peric  let.  peine* 
of  Tore,  1608.  Sec  note  {•),  p.  92. 

it  flymen,—)  " ftosalind  i*  imagined  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  brought  by  enchantment,  and  i*  therefore  introduced 
oy  a supposed  aerial  being  In  the  character  of  Hymen.” — Juhsiox  . 
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To  you  I give  myself,  for  I am  yours. 

[To  Orlando. 

Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  aro  my 
Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  bo  true, 

Why  then, — ray  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  I’ll  have  no  father,  if  you  he  not  ho: — 
[To  Duke  S. 

I’ll  have  no  husband,  if  you  bo  not  he : — 

[To  Orlando. 

Nor  ne’er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[To  Phebk. 

Hym.  Pence,  ho!  I bar  confusion  : 

’T  is  I must  make  conclusion 
Of  these  most  strange  events : 

Here ’s  eight  that  must  take  hands, 

To  join  in  Hymen’s  bonds, 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 

You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

[To  Orlando  and  Rosalind. 
You  and  you  ore  heart  in  heart: 

[To  Oliver  and  Celia. 
You  [To  Phkbk.]  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a woman  to  your  lord  : — 

You  and  you  arc  sure  together, 

[To  Tovchstonk  and  Audrey. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 

Whiles  a wedloek-hymn  wo  sing. 

Feed  yourselves  with  questioning  ; 

That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 

How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  ; 

()  blessed  ftond  of  board  and  bed  I 
*T  is  Hymen  people*  every  town  ; 

High  wedlock,  then , be  honoured  : 
Honour,  high  honour  ami  renown. 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  / 

Duke  S.  O my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  me ! 

Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Pun.  I will  not  eat  my  word;  now  thou  art 
mine ; 

Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  tlicc  doth  combine. 

[To  SiLvirs. 

Enler  Jaquks  dk  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a word, 
or  two ; 

I am  tlic  second  son  of  old  sir  Roland, 


» Addrt Prepared. 


[SCENE  IY. 

That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly  : — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address’d*  a mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot, 

In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 

And  to  tlie  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came, 
Where  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 

After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world : 

His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish’d  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor’d  to  them*  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.  This  to  be  true, 

I do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man  ; 

Thou  otfer’st  fairly  to  thy  brothers’  wedding : 

To  one,  his  lands  withheld ; and  to  the  other, 

A land  itself  at  large,  a potent  dukedom. 

First,  in  this  forest,  let  as  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot : 

And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 

That  have  endur’d  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  ncw-fall’n  dignity, 

Ami  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry : — 

Play,  music  ! — and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap’d  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 
Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience. — If  I heard  you 

rightly, 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a religious  life, 

Ami  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court? 

Jaq.  i>k  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I : out  of  these  convcrtitcs 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn ’d. — 
You  [To  Duke  S.]  to  your  former  honour  I 
bequeath  ; 

Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserves  it : — 
You  [To  Orlando.]  to  a love,  that  your  true  faith 
doth  merit : — [allies : — 

You  [ To  Oliver.]  to  your  land,  ami  love,  utul  great 
You  [To  Silvius.]  to  a long  and  well  deserved 
bed  ; — 

And  you  [To  Touchstone.]  to  wrangling  ; for  thy 
loving  voyage  [sures ; 

Ts  hut  for  two  months  victuall'd. — So  to  your  plea- 
I ntn  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

I)ukk  S.  Stay,  Jaqucs,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime  I : — what  you  would 
have 

I’ll  stay  to  know  nt  your  abandon’d  cave.  [Exit. 
Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed : wc  will  begin  these 
rites, 

As  we  do  trust  they’ll  end,  in  true  delights. 

[A  dance. 


(•)  Old  text,  him. 
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[8CEXE  IT. 


EPILOGUE. 

Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  for  the  love  you  hear  to  men,  to  like  ns  much  of 

epilogue ; hut  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  sec  * this  play  as  please  you : and  I charge  you,  O men, 
the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good  trine  for  the  love  you  boar  to  women,  (os  I perceive  by 

needs  no  ’tis  true,  that  a good  piny  needs  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hates  them,)  that 

no  epilogue : yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  g<n>d  between  you  and  the  women  the  piny  may  please, 

hushes  ; nnd  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  If  I were  n woman,  I w ould  kiss  ns  many  of  you  as 

of  good  epilogues.  What  n case  am  I in,  then,  that  had  ltcards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked 

am  neither  a good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  me,  and  breaths  that  I defied  not:  and,  I am  sure, 

with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a good  piny  ! I nm  not  as  many  ns  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or 

furnished  like  a beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I make 

become  me:  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you,  nnd  I’ll  curtsy,  bid  me  farewell. 

begin  with  the  women.  I charge  you,  O women,  [Exeunt, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  SCENE  I. — .1  ml  *n,  God  keep  your  ttorsh ip  /I  In 
Lodn'i  novel  the  complot  between  Siuadyne  (the  Oliver 
of  the  play)  and  the  wrestler  is  related  m follows:-— “A 
champion  there  was  to  stand  against  all  comment,  a 
Norman,  a man  of  tall  stature  ami  of  great  strength ; so 
valiant,  that  in  many  such  conflicts  ho  alwaics  bare  away 
the  victoria,  not  onely  overthrowing  them  which  heo  in* 
countrod,  but  often  with  the  weight  of  his  bodio  killing 
them  outright.  Sahulync  hearing  of  this,  thinking  now 
not  to  let  tho  trail  fnl  to  the  ground,  but  to  take  oppor- 
tunity by  tho  forehead,  first  by  secret  meanes  con  von  ted 
with  the  Norman,  and  procured  him  with  rich  rewanls  to 
sweare,  that  if  Rottder  came  within  his  clawcs  heo  would 
never  more  return  to  quarrel  with  Saludync  for  his  jkhwc*- 
sions.  Tho  Norman  desirous  of  iiolfe,  as  Optis  nisi  mentis 
>.<’■!>*  oldatum  respuit  «srw«i)  taxing  great  gifts  for  litle 
goon,  touko  the  crownoa  of  Saladynu  to  performo  tho 
stratagem.” — llOHALYNDK.  Enphaes’  Golden  Legacy,  Ac. 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  Sh akespeart’s  Lila:ary. 

(2)  Scene  II. — Charles  is  thrown.]  In  tho  novel,  after 
an  account  of  tho  Norman’s  victory  over  the  poor  Frank- 
lin's two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  killed,  Rosndcr’s  (Orlando) 
encounter  with  tho  Mbony  priser”  is  thus  describ'd : — 

“ With  that  Rosader  vailed  bonnet  to  tho  king,  and  lightly- 
leapt  within  tho  lists,  whero  noting  more  the  company 
then  tho  combatant,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  troiqy  of  i 
ladies  that  glistered  there  lvko  the  strums  of  heaven  ; but 
at  last  Loro  willing  to  make  him  as  amorous  as  heo  was 
valiant,  presented  him  with  the  sight  of  Roealynd,  whose  1 
admirable  beautie  so  invengled  the  eye  of  Rosadcr,  that 
forgetting  himsetfo,  he  stood  and  feddc  his  lookeo  on  tho  j 
favour  of  Rosalyndes  face  : which  slice  perceiving,  blusht, 
which  was  such  a doubling  of  her  beauteous  excellence, 
that  tho  tiashful  reddo  of  Aurora  at  the  sight  of  un- 
acquainted Phaeton,  was  not  halfo  so  glorious.  The  Nor- 
mane,  seeing  this  young  gentleman  fettered  in  the  lookes 
of  the  ladycs  drave  him  out  of  his  memento  with  a shako 
by  the  shoulder.  Uosador  looking  bocke  with  an  angry 
frowne,  as  if  heo  had  been  wakened  from  some  pkwsnunt  | 
droazne,  discovered  to  all  by  the  furyo  of  his  countenance  ; 
that  heo  was  a man  of  some  high  thoughts ; but  when  they  | 
all  noted  his  youth,  and  tho  swcotnesso  of  ins  visage,  witli  1 
a general  applause  of  favours,  they  grieved  that  so  gr>odly 

a yoong  man  should  venture  in  no  base  an  action  ; but  seeing  ! 
it  were  to  his  dishonour  to  kinder  him  from  his  enter|*rire,  J 
they  wisht  him  to  lye  graced  with  tho  jalme  of  victory. 
After  Rotader  was  thus  called  out  of  his  memento  by  tho 
Nonnan,  he  roughly  clapt  to  him  with  ao  ficrco  an  in- 
counter,  tluit  they  both  fel  to  tho  ground,  ami  with  tho 
violence  of  tho  fal  were  forced  to  breathe  : in  which  spaoo 
tho  Nonnan  cnllod  to  mindo  by  all  tokens,  that  this  was 
heo  whom  Halndyno  had  apjtoynted  him  to  kil ; which 
conjecture  made  him  stretch  ovary  limbo,  and  try  every 
sinew,  that  working  his  death  heo  might  recover  the  goldo  < 
which  so  Wmntifuly  was  promised  him.  On  tho  contrary 
part,  Kosader  while  ho  breathed  was  not  idle,  but  stil  | 
cast  his  eye  upon  Rosalynde,  who  to  ineourago  him  with 
a favour,  lent  him  such  an  amorous  Inoke,  as  might  have 
made  the  ra'wt  cowan!  desperate : which  glance  of  Hnsa- 
lynd  ao  tiered  the  passionate  desires  of  Rosadcr,  that 
turning  to  tho  Norman  heo  ramie  upon  him  and  braved 
him  with  a strong  encounter.  Tho  Norman  received  him 
as  valiantly,  that  there  was  a sore  combat,  hard  to  judge 


i on  whose  side  fortune  would  bo  prodigal.  At  last  Uosador, 

| calling  to  mindo  tho  bcautio  «>f  his  now  luistrosse,  the 
fame  of  bis  fathers  honours,  and  tho  disgrace  that  should 
fal  to  his  homy  by  his  misfortune,  row-sod  himself*  and 
threw  tho  Norman  against  tho  ground,  falling  upjioti  his 
chest  with  so  willing  a weight,  that  the  Nonnan  yielded 
nature  her  due  and  Rosadcr  the  victorie." — Hid.  p.  20. 

(3)  Scene  II.— 

■ ■ ■■  J/y  better  parti 

Are  all  ihrom  doien  ; and  that  a-hirh  here  stands  up, 

Is  but  a quintain,  a were,  Hfilcss  block.] 

Much  has  been  written  on  tho  origin  and  use  of  tho  * 
anittfain.  Tho  following  Is  tho  account  of  it  bv  Strutt  in 
his  “Sports  and  Pastimes those  who  sock  for  further 
information  on  tho  subject  may  consult  advantageously 
tho  notes  appended  to  this  play  in  the  Variorum  Edition : — 
“Tilting  or  combating  at  tho  quintain  is  certainly  a 
military  oxcrciso  of  high  antiquity,  and  antecedent,  I 
doubt  not,  to  the  justs  and  tournaments.  Tho  quintain 
originally  was  nothing  more  than  tho  trunk  of  a tree  or 
post  set  up  for  tho  practice  of  tho  tyros  in  chivalry.  After- 
ward a staff  or  sjienr  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  a shield 
being  bung  Upon  it,  was  the  mark  to  striko  at : tho 
dexterity  of  tho  jierformer  consisted  in  smiting  tho  shield 
in  such  a manner  as  to  break  the  ligatures  and  boar  it  to 
tho  ground.  In  process  of  time  this  diversion  was  im- 
proved, and  instead  of  the  staff  and  shield  tho  resemblance 
of  a human  figure  caned  in  mood  was  Introduced.  To 
render  the  np)>e:mmco  of  this  figure  more  formidable,  it 
was  gene  rally  made  in  the  likeness  of  a Turk  or  a Saracen, 
armed  at  all  points,  bearing  a shield  upon  his  loft  arm, 
and  brandishing  a club  or  a sabre  with  his  right.  Hence  this 
exercise  was  called  by  the  Italians,  ‘running  at  tho  artned 
man  or  at  the  Saracen. ’ The  quintain  thus  fashioned  was 
placed  upon  a pivot,  ami  so  contrived  as  to  move  round  witli 
facility.  In  running  at  this  figure,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
horseman  to  direct  his  lance  with  groat  adroitness,  and 
make  his  stroke  upon  tho  forehead  between  tho  eyes  or 
upon  the  nose  ; tor  if  ho  struck  wide  of  those  parts, 
esficcinllv  u|wii  the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  al*out  witli 
much  velocity,  and,  in  enso  ho  was  not  exceedingly  careful, 
would  give  him  a severe  blow  upon  the  back  with  tho 
wooden  sabre  hold  in  tho  right  band,  which  was  considered 
as  highly  disgraceful  to  tho  (lerformer,  while  it  excited  tho 
laughter  and  ridicule  of  the  spectators."  To  this  descrip- 
tion of  quintain  there  can  bo  little  doubt  Slitikosjicurc 
refers  in  Orlando’s  speech. 

(4)  Scene  III.— 

.4  nd  wheruoe’tr  tee  went,  like  Juno’s  /ran/, 

Still  ire  trent  coupled  and  i separable.] 

Compare  this  brief  but  affecting  appeal  with  that  of 
Celia’s  prototypo,  Alindn,  in  tho  novel : — 

“Aijnda’s  Oration  to  her  Father  in  Defence  of 
Rokalynde. 

“If  (mighty  Torixmond)  I offend  in  pleading  for  my 
friend,  let  the  law  of  amitio  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness* ; 
for  where  there  is  depth  of  affection,  there  friendship 
alloweth  a priviledgo.  Kosalynd  and  I have  bcono  fostered 
up  from  our  infancies,  and  nuurecd  under  tho  harbour  of 
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our  conversing  togeather  with  Ruch  private  familiarities, 
that  custom o had  wrought  tin  unyon  of  our  nature,  and 
the  sympathie  of  our  affections  such  a secret  love,  that  wo 
have  two  bodies  and  one  soule.  Then  marvel  not  (great 
Torismond)  if,  seeing  my  friend  distrust,  1 findo  myselfe 
porplexed  with  a thousand  sorrowos  ; for  her  vortuous  and 
honourable  thoughts  (which  are  the  glories  that  makuth 
women  excellent)  they  bo  such  as  may  challenge  love,  and 
race  out  suspition.  Her  olwdicnco  to  your  majestic  I 
roferre  to  the  censure  of  your  own  eye,  that  since  her 
fathers  exile  hath  smothered  al  griefs  with  patience,  and 
in  the  absence  of  nature,  hath  honored  you  with  all  dutie, 
an  her  owne  father  by'  nouriturc,  not  in  word  uttering  any 
discontent,  nor  in  thought  (as  far  as  my  conjecture  may 
reach ) hammering  on  revenge ; only  in  all  her  actions 
seeking  to  please  you,  and  to  win  my  favor.  Her  wisdomo, 
silence,  chaatitie,  and  other  such  rich  qualities,  I need  not 
deevpher ; one]/  it  rests  for  mo  to  conclude  in  one  word, 
that  she  is  innocent.  If  then,  fortune  who  tryumphs  in 
variety  of  miseries,  hath  presented  some  envious  person  (as 
minister  of  her  intended  stratagem)  to  tainto  rtosalynde 
with  any  surmise  of  treason,  lot  him  bo  brought  to  her 
face,  and  confirms  his  accusation  by  witnesses;  which 
proved,  let  her  die,  and  Alinda  wil  execute  the  massacre.  1 
if  none  can  avouch  any  confirmed  relation  of  her  intent,  j 
use  justice,  niv  lord,  it  is  the  glory  of  a king,  and  lot  her  j 


live  in  your  wonted  favour ; for  if  you  banish  her,  myselfe, 
as  copartner  of  her  hardo  fortunes,  will  participate  in  oxile 
some  part  of  her  extremities.*’ — Rosalynde,  p.  28. 

(5)  SCENE  III. — Say  what  tho u must,  I'll  go  along  with 
thee.]  " Why  then  doth  my  Rosalynd  grieve  at  the  trowuo 
of  Torismond,  who  by  offering  her  a prejudice  proffers  her 
a greater  pleasure  f and  more  (mad  lasso)  to  bo  melan- 
choly, wheu  thou  hast  with  theo  Alinda,  a friend  who 
wil  a faithful  cojairtner  of  al  thy  misfortunes ; who 
hath  left  her  father  to  follow  thee,  and  chooseth  rather  to 
brooke  al  extremities  then  to  forsake  thy  presence.  What, 
Rosalynd, 

Sol  a men  miser  is  tocioj  habuisse  dolorit. 

Cheer!/,  woman  ; as  woe  have  been  hed-fellowea  in  royaltie, 
we  wil  Ihj  felow  mates  in  povertie : ,1  wil  ever  Ins  thy 
Alinda,  and  thou  shalt  ever  rest  to  mo  Rosalynd  ; so  shall 
the  world  canonize  our  friendship,  and  speak©  of  Rosalynd 
and  Alinda,  as  they  did  of  1 'dudes  and  Orestes.  And  if 
ever  fortune  smile,  and  we  returne  to  our  former  honour, 
then  folding  our  selves  in  the  sweete  of  our  friendship,  we 
slial  mcrily  say  (calling  to  mind  our  fore  j sowed  miseries), 
0 lint  h(tc  juvabit." — 

Rosalyndk,  p.  31. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  VII.— 

• All  the  i corlets  a tinge, 

And  all  ike  men  and  women  merelg players : 

They  An  re  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts , 
llis  acts  being  sere n ages.] 

Tot  ns  inm  iidns  ay  it  Kistrionem,  an  observation  which 
occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Petronius,  and  may  even 
bo  traced  still  higher,  is  Raid  to  have  boon  the  motto  over 
Shakespeare’s  theatre,  the  Globe,  ami  was  probably  in  his 
day  a familiar  apothegm.  The  division  of  human  life  into 
curtain  stages,  or  epochs,  had  also  s classical  origin.  In  Rome 
Greek  verses  attributed  to  Solon, — and  whether  written 
by  him  or  not,  certainly  ns  old  hr  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century,  being  introduced  by  Philo  Judnm*  into  his  Liter 
de  Mnndi  opijicio, — tho  life  of  man  is  sojuaratcd  into  ten 
ages  of  seven  years  each.  Other  Greek  authors,  Hippo- 
crates and  Proclus,  apportioned  his  existence  into  seven 
parts,  and  Vsrro  the  I Ionian  into  five.  A Hebrew  doctor 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  a Hebrew  poet  of  the  twelfth, 
have  made  a similar  distribution. 

In  that  miscellaneous  collection  of  tho  fifteenth  century, 
denominated  “ Arnold’s  Chronicle,"  is  a chapter  entitled 
“Tub  vu  ages  ok  man  living  in  the  would. ** — "The 
first  age  is  infoncio,  and  lusty  th  from  tho  byrth  unto  vij 
ycre  of  age.  Tho  ij  is  childhood,  and  endurith  unto  xv  yere 
age.  The  iij  age  is  adholocencyc,  and  endurith  unto  xxv 
yere  of  age.  Tho  iiij  ago  is  youthe,  and  endurith  unto 
xxxv  yere  ago.  Tho  v ago  is  manhood,  and  endurith  unto 
1 yere  age.  The  vi  ago  is  elde,  and  lasteth  unto  Ixx  yore 
age.  The  vij  age  of  man  is  ercpill,  and  eudurith  unto 
dothe.”  But  tho  favourite  mode  of  inculcating  the  moral 
of  hmnan  life  has  been  by  pictorial  illustration  ; in  Shake- 
speare's time,  as  in  Franco  at  the  present  day,  tho  subject 
was  a popular  theme  for  prints,  broadsides,  and  lcallads.  An 
Italian  engraving  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Christopher 
Uertello,  is  still  extant,  valuable  for  its  intrinsic  morit,  and 
interesting  from  its  analogy  to  the  exquisite  moral i ration 
of  Jaques.  Tho  school -boy  is  carrying  his  books ; the  lover, 
a youth  of  twenty,  boars  a branch  of  myrtle,  and  at  his 
feet  is  a young  Cupid  bending  his  bow  ; tho  soldier,  armed 
cufr-d- pie,  is  “boarded  like  tho  pard the  justice  has  an 
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aspect  of  grave  severity  ; the  representative  of  our  author  s 
sixth  age  is  a senile  personage,  bending  with  years,  attired 
in  a long  furred  robe,  his  feet  in  slippers,  and  “ spectacles 
on  nose."  Lost  scene  of  all  exhibits  the  man  of  eight  v, 
blind  and  helpless,  with  one  foot  in  the  tomb  already 
gaping  to  receive  him. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  roador  may 
consult  two  elaborate  articles,  one  In  Volume  xxvii.  of  tho 
“ Archieologia,"  tho  other,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
for  May,  1853  : to  the  medieval  representations  of  the  ages 
of  life  there  recorded,  we  will  add  one  hitherto  undescrihod, 
being  a serios  of  fourteen  subjects  engraved  on  a Monu- 
mental Brass  of  the  date  of  1487,  preserved  in  the  HApital 
S.  Mario,  Ypres,  in  Belgium. 

(2)  Scene  VII, — Re-enter  Orlando,  with  AdauiA  Tho 
scene  in  which  Orlando  confronts  the  banished  Duke  and 
his  comtianious  in  the  forest,  demanding  food  for  his 
famishofl  retainer,  is  closely  copied  from  the  novel : — 

_ " It  chaunced  that  day,  that.  Gcriamond,  tho  lawfull 
King  of  Franco  iKUiishod  bv  Torismond,  who  with  a Initio 
erne  of  outlawes  lived  in  that  forest,  that  day  in  honour 
of  his  birth  made  a feast  to  all  his  holdc  yeomen,  and  fro- 
lickt  it  with  store  of  wino  and  venison,  sitting  all  at  a long 
table  under  tho  shadow-  of  lymon  trees.  To  that  place  by 
chance  fortune  conducted  wwuler,  who  seeing  such  a cm© 
of  bravo  men,  having  store  of  that  for  want  of  which  bee 
and  Adam  perished,  nee  stept  boldly  to  tho  boordnend,  and 
saluted  tho  company  thus : — 

“ Whatsoever  thou  bo  that  art  inaiator  of  these  lustio 
aquiors,  I salute  theo  as  graciously  as  a man  in  ©stream© 
distress©  may : know,  that  I and  a fellow  friend  of  min© 
are  hero  famished  In  tho  forrest  for  want  of  food : perish 
woo  must,  unless©  roliovod  by  thy  favours.  Therefore,  if 
thou  bo  a gentleman,  give  meat©  to  men,  and  to  such  as 
are  evori©  wav  woortluo  of  lifo.  Let  tho  proudest  squire 
that  sits  at  thy  tabic  rise  ami  incounter  with  me©  in  any 
honorable  i*>int  of  activitic  whatsoever,  and  if  hoe  anil 
thou  prove  me  not  a man,  send  mo  away  comfortless©.  If 
thou  refuse  this,  as  a niggard  of  thy  cates,  1 will  have 
amoDst  you  with  my  sword  ; for  rather  wil  I dye  valiantly, 
then  jicrish  with  so  cowardly  an  extreame.  Gerismonil, 
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looking  him  earnestly  in  tho  face,  ami  sowing  so  proper  a 
gentleman  in  so  hitter  a passion,  was  mooved  with  so  great 
pitio,  that  rising  from  tho  table,  ho  tooko  him  by  tho  hand 
and  haddo  him  welcome,  willing  him  to  sit  downe  in  hit 
place,  and  in  hia  roorno  not  oncly  to  eat  his  fill,  but  tho  Ion  I 
of  the  feast.  Gramercy,  sir,  (quoth  Roaader,)  but  I liavo 
a feeble  friend  that  lyes  hereby  famished  almost  for  food, 
aged  and  therefor©  loss©  able  to  abide  tho  extremitie  of 
hunger  then  mysolfe,  and  dishonour  it  were  forme  to  tasto 
ono  erutmne,  before  I made  him  (Mirtner  of  iny  fortunes : 


therefore  I will  runno  and  fetch  him,  and  then  I will  grate- 
fully accept  of  your  proffer.  Away  hies  Kosadcr  to  A<lam 
Sftencer,  and  tols  him  tho  newes,  who  was  glad  of  so 
happio  fortune,  but  so  feoblo  ho  was  that  he  could  not  go ; 
wherupon  Roller  got  him  up  on  his  hack©,  ami  brought 
him  to  tho  place.  Which  when  Gorismond  and  his 
men  saw,  they  greatly  applauded  their  league  of  friend- 
ship; and  Rosadcr,  having  Gerismonds  place  assigned 
hitn,  would  not  sit  there  himself©,  but  set  downo  Adam 
Spencer.”— KosaLyxdk,  p,  63. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  I. — Seel  him  trith  candle.)  Referring,  it  is 
supposed,  to  tho  passage  in  St.  Luke,  ch.  IT.  nr.  8 : — 
**  Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  sho 
loso  one  piece,  doth  not  light  a candle,  and  swoop  tho 
house,  and  seel  diligently  till  sho  find  it?" 

(2)  Scene  II.— And  than,  tfr»W-cro  *•«<*/  4 vie*  of  night.) 
Johnson  conjectured  this  was  an  Allusion  to  the  triple 
character  of  Proserpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  given  by 
some  mythologist*  to  the  same  goddess  : — 

■*  Terrel,  lutral,  a git,  Pro,erpima,  Luma,  Diana, 
tma,  tuptrua,  ferae,  tcrplra,  jmlgorc,  sagitlit 
but  Mr.  Singer  quotes  a passage  from  one  of  Chapman's 
Hymns,  which  ho  thinks  was  probably  in  Shakespeare's 
mind : — 

**  Nature's  bright  epe-slyht,  and  the  Night's  fair  soul, 

That  with  thy  trial*  Jorrkead  (lout  control 
Kaith,  sea*,  and  bell." 

Ilgmnut  is  Cgmtklam,  1591. 

(3)  Scene  II. — / wo*  ntrrr  to  t>e-rhymed  since  Pytha- 
goras' lime,  that  I v<u  an  Irish  re/.]  Rosalind  is  a very 
learned  lady.  She  alludes  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
which  teaches  that  souls  transmigrate  from  one  animal  to 
another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  was  an  Irish  rat, 
ami  by  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  denth.  Tho 

wer  of  killing  rats  with  rhymes  Donne  mentions  in  his 
tires,  ami  Templo  in  his  Treatises.  Dr.  Grey  has  pro- 
duced a similar  passage  from  Randolph : — 

" ■ >ly  poets 

Shall  with  a satire,  stepp'd  In  gall  and  vinegar, 

Rhyme  them  to  death,  as  they  do  rata  in  Ireland.” 

Johnson. 

(4)  SCENE  II.— Garget* tua's  moulA.]  "Although  there 

had  been  no  English  translation  of  Rabelais  in  Shake- 
•qtcare's  time,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  several  notices,  thAt 
a chap-book  history  of  the  giant  Oamgnntun,  who  swal- 
lowed fivo  pilgrims,  their  staves  end  all,  in  a salmi,  was 
very  popular  in  this  country  in  tho  sixteenth  century.  Tho 
‘ witless  devices  of  Gargantua’  are  decried  among  ‘the 
vain  anil  lewd  books  of  the  ago ' by  Edward  Doring,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  A Brief  and  Necessary 
Instruction,  1572.  The  history  of  Garagantua  formed  ono 
of  tho  pieces  in  tho  singular  library  of  Captain  Cox,  so 
ludicrously  descrilicd  by  Lnnoham,  in  tho  Letter  from 
Kenilworth,  1575 : — ‘ King  Arthurs  book,  Iluon  of  Uur- 
doaus,  Friar  Rous,  How  logins*,  and  Gargantua.'  Tho 
'monstrous  fables  of  Garagantua*  are  also  enumerated 
among  many  other  4 infortunate  treatises'  in  Ifnnmer's 
Eusebius,  1577.  In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
for  1592,  is  found  an  entry  of  ' Gargantua  his  Pronhecio;' 
end  in  those  for  1534  of  4 a booko  entitled  tho  History  of 
GaragantiUi.*  Ha  LI  J well. 

(5)  Scene  III. — / trill  not  to  trtdding  trdh  thee.)  These 
lines  are  probably  quoted  from  the  old  ballads  mentioned 
in  tho  following  entries  on  the  Registers  of  the  Stationer*' 
Company,  1584-5 : — 

,4  6 Acor.sn. 

“ Ric.  Jones.  Rd  of  him,  for  hi*  licence  to 
print©  A Ballat  of  0 swot©  Olyver,  Leave 
me  not  behind  the© iiijd-” 


**  ViCEfUHHO  Die  Acgcsti. 

“ Henry  Carre.  Rd  of  him,  for  printingc  of  tho 

nnswearo  of  0 sweete  Olyver 8^" 


(d)  Scene  V. — And  tchy,  I pray  yon  f]  Comi«ro  tho 
parallel  scene  in  " Rosalynde — 

“Ganimode,  overbearing  all  these  passion*  of  Montana*, 
could  not  brooko  tliecrueltio  of  Phcebe,  but  starting  from 
behind  tho  bush  said : And  if,  damzell,  you  fled  from 
inoe,  I would  transform©  you  ns  Daphne  to  a bay,  and  then 
in  contempt  trample  your  branch©*  under  my  foot.  Phcobc 
at  this  so  loino  reply©  wras  amazed,  ©specially  w hen  shoo 
saw  so  fair©  a swaitio  a*  Ganimedo  ; blushing  therefore,  sho 
would  have  l*eno  gone,  but  that  ho  held  her  by  tho  hand, 
and  prosecuted  his  reply  thus  : What,  shepheanlesse,  so 
fairo  and  so  erucll  f Disdoine  Iwsoemos  not  cottagc=s,  nor 
coyness©  maids;  for  either  they  1*j  condemned  to  lie  too 
proud,  or  too  fro  ward.  Take  heed,  fairo  nvmph,  that  in 
despising  love,  you  ho  not  over-reneht  with  love,  and  in 
shaking  off  all,  *haj>o  yourselfe  to  your  own©  shallow-,  and 
so  with  Narcissus  provo  passional  and  yet  unpitied.  Ofl 
have  I heard,  and  somotimo  have  I seene,  high  disdaino 
turned  to  hot  desires.  Because  thou  art  beau  ti  full  lie  not 
so  coy : as  there  is  nothing  more  fair,  so  there  is  nothing 
more  foiling  ; as  momentary  as  tho  shaddowea  which  grow  cs 
from  a dowdy  sunno.  Such  (my  faire  shepheanlcsso)  a* 
disdain©  in  youth  desiro  in  ago,  and  then  are  they  hated 
in  tho  winter,  that  might  have  been  loved  in  the'  prime. 
A wringlcd  mayd  is  like  to  a parched  rose,  that  is  cast  up  in 
coffers  to  please  tho  smell,  not  wumo  in  the  hand  to  con- 
tent the  eye.  Thoro  is  no  folly  in  love  to  hail  I wist,  and 
therefore  bo  rulde  by  rnee.  Love  while  thou  art  yoong, 
least  thou  bo  disdained  when  thou  art  olde.  Beau’tie  nor 
time  cannot  be  reealdo,  and  if  thou  love,  like  of  Montami* ; 
for  if  his  dusires  are  many,  so  hi*  deserts  arc  great.” — 
Rosalyxde,  p.  97. 


(7)  Scene  V.— 

Dead  shepherd  / now  / find  thy  taw  of  might ; 

Who  ever  lod d,  that  lor  d not  at  fret  eight /] 

The  "dead  shepherd”  hero  apostrophised  was  Mar- 
lowo,  and  tho  line  Phobo  quotes  is  from  his  once  popular 
pnem  ot  44  Hero  and  Leander,”  first  published  in  1598  : — 

*'  It  lit*  not  In  our  power  lo  love  or  hste, 

For  will  In  ui  i*  over  rul’d  by  fate. 

When  two  nre  stripp'd,  ton*  ere  the  rour*e  tiepin, 

We  wi*h  that  one  should  lore,  the  other  win. 

And  one  especially  do  we  affect 

Of  two  gold  ingot*,  like  in  each  re«neet : 

The  reaion  no  man  know*  ; let  it  suffice. 

What  we  behold  i*  censur'd  by  our  eye*. 

Where  both  deliberate  the  love  is  alight : 

HrAi>  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  a!  fir  it  tight  t" 

P.  10,  Edit.  mi. 

Shakespeare  lias  before  referred  to  this  favourite  poem  in 
44  Tho  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
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Tho  touching  incident  of  tho  mooting  of  thotwo  brothor* 
is  thus  narrated  in  Lodge's story  < — “ Salad  yne,  wearie  with 
wnndring  up  and  downe,  and  hungry  with  long  fasting, 
finding  n little  cave  by  the  side  of  a thicket,  eating  such 
fruit©  as  the  forest  did  afToord,  and  contenting  himself© 
with  such  drinkc  as  nature  had  provided  and  thirst  made 
delicate,  after  his  repast  lie  fell  in  a dead  hIccjk*.  As  thus 
he  lay,  n hungry  lyon  came  hunting  downe  the  edge  of  tho 
grove  for  pray,  and  espying  Suludyno  Itegan  to  cease  upon 
him  : but  seeing  he  lay  still  without  any  motion,  he  left 
to  touch  him,  for  that  Ivons  hate  to  prey  on  dead  car- 
k asses ; and  yet  desirous  to  have  some  foo Jo,  the  lyon  lay 
downe  and  watcht  to  see  if  ho  would  stirre.  While  thus 
Kaladyno  slept  secure,  fortune  that  was  careful  of  her 
champion  l»egnn  to  smile,  and  brought  it  so  to  MHO,  that 
KosaJer  (having  stricken  a deer©  that  but  slightly  hurt 
fled  through  tho  thicket}  came  ]>aeiug  downe  by  tho  grove 
with  a iMxiro-spenro  in  his  hando  in  great  haste.  He  spyod 
where  a man  lay  a slecpo,  and  a lyon  fast  by  him  : amazed 
at  this  sight,  as  ho  stood©  gazing,  his  nose  on  the  sodaino 


IY. 

blcdde,  which  mado  him  conjecture  it  was  somo  friend  of 
his.  Wherouppon  drawing  more  nigh,  ho  might  easily 
disceme  his  visage,  perceived  by  his  phtanomic  that  it  was 
his  brother  Saladync,  which  drove  Rosadcr  into  a deepe 
passion,  as  a man  ]»erplcxcd  at  tho  sight  of  so  unexpected 
a chance,  marvelling  what  should  drive  his  brother  to 
traverse  those  secret©  de&art%  without  any  eonijwuno.  in 
such  distress©  and  forlorn©  sort©.  But  the  present  time 
craved  no  such  doubting  nmlmgos,  for  ho  must  eyther 
resolve  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  reliefe,  or  clso  slonlo 
away  and  leave  him  to  tho  cmeltie  of  tho  lyon.  In 
1 which  doubt  hec  thus  briefly  debated  with  himsello.  * • • • 
i With  that  liis  brother  t»egon  to  stirre,  ami  the  lyon  to 
; rowse  himselfe,  whereupon  Render  sodalnly  charged  him 
i with  the  boaro  spoare,  and  wounded  tho  lion  very  sore  at 
{ the  first  stroke.  Tho  boast  feeling  himself©  to  have  a 
' mortall  hurt,  leapt  at  Rosader,  and  with  his  iwwos  gave 
him  a sore  pinch  on  the  brest  that  lie  had  almost  fain  ; 
yet  as  a man  most  valiant,  in  whom  the  sjmrks  of  Sir  John 
Bounlcaux  remained,  ho  recovered  himself©,  ami  in  short 
comliat  slew  tho  lion,  who  at  his  death  roared  so  lowd  that 
Suladvno  awaked,  and  starting  up,  was  amazed  at  tho 
i sudden  sight  of  so  monstrous  a Ixost  lying  slain©  by  him, 

1 and  so  sweet  a gentleman  wounded.” — Rosaltnde,  p.  79. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  IV. — O,  sir,  vt  tfuarrtl  in  print,  by  (he  bonk.\ 
Tho  particular  book  here  ridiculed,  is  conjectured  to  lie  a 
treatise  in  4to.  published  in  1595,  entitled  “ Vinccntio 
Saviolo  his  Practice.  In  two  Booked.  Tho  first  intreating 
of  tho  use  of  tho  Rapier  and  Dagger.  Tho  second  of 
Honor  and  honorable  Quarrels.”  “ A Discourse,"  says  tho 
author,  speaking  of  the  second  part,  44  moat  nocoRsarie  for 
all  Gentlemen  that  have  in  regarde  their  honors,  touching 
tho  giving  and  receiving  of  tho  Lie,  whcrcuj*on  the  Duello 
anti  the  Combat*  in  divers  sortes  doth  insuo,  and  many 
other  inconveniences,  for  lack  only  of  the  truo  knowledge 
of  honor  and  tho  contrarie  : and  tho  right  understanding 
of  wordes."  The  contents  of  the  several  chapters  aro  as 
follows: — 44 1.  What  tho  reason  is,  that  tho  j«rtic  unto 
whom  the  lie  is  given  ought  to  become  Challenger : and 
of  the  nature  of  Lie*.  II.  Of  the  manner  und  diversitio  of 
Lies.  III.  Of  lies  certain©.  IV.  Of  conditionall  Lyes. 
V.  Of  tho  Lye  in  gencrall.  VI.  Of  tho  Lye  in  particular. 
VII.  Of  foolish  Lyes.  VIII.  A conclusion  touching  tho 
Cliallcnger  and  the  Defender,  and  of  the  wresting  and  re- 
turning back  of  tho  Lye,  or  Dementio.”  In  the  chapter 
of  conditional  lies,  he  says : “ Conditionall  Ives  bo  such 
as  are  given  conditionally : as  if  a man  should  saic  or  write 
those  wordes: — If  thou  hast  saido  that  1 have  offered  my 
Lord  abuse,  thou  lyost ; or  if  thou  saiest  so  hereafter,  thou 
shall  lye.  • • • • Of  these  kind  of  lyes  given  in  this 
manner,  oflon  ariso  much  contention  in  words  * * ' * 


I whereof  no  sure  conclusion  can  ariso.”  “By  which,’* 
observes  Warburton,  “he  means,  they  cannot  proceed  to 
cut  one  another's  throat,  whilo  there  is  an  if  lotwocu.” 

| See  noto  (6),  p.  216,  Vol.  I. 

(2)  SCENE  IV. — At  you  hare  Lanin  for  good  manner*.  \ 

; Such  works  wore  not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven - 
i teenth  centuries.  Mr.  Halliwcll  mentions  a book  of  this 
description,  published  by  Wynkyn  do  Worde  in  1507,  the 
colophon  of  which  is  as  follows, — “ Here  endeth  and 
fvnysshed  the  boko  named  and  Intytlod  Good  Manors." 
There  was  also  “Tho  Boko  of  Nurture,  or  Schoole  of  Good 
Manors  for  Men,  Servants,  and  Children,”  8vo.  1577, 

, written  by  Hugh  Rhodes;  another  called  “Golntoo  of 
i Mutator  John  Della  Casa,  Archobtahon  of  Bencventa.  Or 
rather,  A treatise  of  tho  maners  and  behaviours,  it  behoveth 
a man  to  use  and  eschewe,  in  his  familiar  conversation.  A 
i worko  very  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  Gentlemen  or 
j other.  First  written  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  now  done 
into  English  by  Robert  Peterson,  of  Lincoln’s  lone  Gcntlo- 
| man,”  4to.  1576:  and  in  tho  Stationers’  Registers,  under 
tho’year  1576,  is  an  entry — 

44  Itic.  Jones.  Reeeyvod  of  him,  for  his  lycenso  to 
ymprinto  a bookc  intituled  how  a yonge  gentle- 
man may  behave  him  self  in  all  companies,  Ac. 
iiijrf.  and  a copie.” 


EPILOGUE. 


(1)  (iood  vine  needs  ho  ivA]  Mr.  Halliwcll  remarks 
that  tho  custom  of  hanging  out  a bush  ns  n sign  for  a 
tavern,  or  a place  where  wine  was  to  be  sold,  mis  of  great 
antiquity  in  this  country  ; and  he  supplies  an  interesting 
example  from  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  tho  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow, 
where  a party  of  traveller*  arc  observed  approaching  n 
wayside  inn,  indicated  by  a huge  bush  depending  from 
the  sign.  Chaucer  alludes  to  tho  custom,  and  iti  an  early 
Ijoem  in  MS.,  Cotton.  Tiber.  A.  vii.  foL  72,  wo  read : — 

44  Ryght  a*  off  a tavern  ere. 

The  greene  buiche  that  hangeth  out, 
l»  a Uygur,  it  ii  no  dowte, 

Outward  ffolkya  ffor  to  telle 
That  within  is  wync  to  selle.” 

The  bush  is  very  frequently  alluded  to  as  having  been 
formed  of  ivy,  in  which  thoro  appears  a trace  of  classical 
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allusion,  as  tho  ivy  was  always  sacred  to  Bacchus  ; perhaps 
continued  from  heathen  times.  So  in  44  Gascoigne  * Glass 
of  Government,"  1575  : “ Nowa-davs  tho  good  wyno 
needeth  none  i rye  garland.”  And  in  Florio's  “Second 
Frutee,”  1591  : 44  Liko  unto  an  ivy  bash,  that  oils  men  to 
the  tavern,  but  hangs  itsclfe  without  towinduuml  wether.” 
Kennett,  in  his  Glossary,  says,  that  “tho  tavern-bush, 
or  frame  of  wood,  was  drest  round  with  ivy  forty  year* 
since,  though  now  left  off  for  tuns  or  barrels  hung  in  tho 
middle  of  it.  This  custom  gave  birth  to  the  present  prac- 
tice of  putting  out  a green  hush  at  the  door  of  those  pri- 
vate houses  which  sell  drink  during  tho  fair,  a practice 
stated  to  bo  still  prevalent  in  many  of  tho  provinces." 
Notices  of  tho  tavern-bush  abound  in  our  early  writers, 
and  the  namo  is  traced  in  tho  sign  of  tho  “ Bush,"  still 
retained  by  many  inns  in  England.  Tho  jwttv  taverns  of 
Normandy  are,  indeed,  to  this  day  distinguished  by  bushes. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


“ It  would  bo  difficult  to  bring  tho  contents  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  narrative;  nothing 
takes  place,  or  rather  what  is  done  is  not  so  essential  as  what  is  said  ; even  what  may  bo  called 
the  denoHement  is  brought  about  pretty  arbitrarily.  Whoever  can  perceive  nothing  but  what  can, 
as  it  were,  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  allow  that  it  has  any  plan  at  all. 
Banishment  and  flight  have  assembled  together,  in  tho  forest  of  Arden,  a strange  bond : a Duke 
dethroned  by  his  brother,  who,  with  the  faithful  companions  of  liis  misfortune,  lives  in  the  wilds  on 
the  produce  of  tho  chase ; two  disguised  Princesses,  who  love  each  other  with  a sisterly  affection ; 
a witty  court  fool ; lastly,  the  native  inhabitants  of  tho  forest,  ideal  and  natural  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses.  These  lightly-sketched  figures  form  a motley  and  diversified  train  ; we  see  always  the 
shady  dark-green  landscape  in  the  background,  and  breatho  in  imagination  the  fresh  air  of  the  forest 
The  hours  are  hero  measured  by  no  clocks,  no  regulated  recurrence  of  duty  or  of  toil : they  flow  on 
unnumbered  by  voluntary  occupation  or  fanciful  idleness,  to  which,  according  to  his  humour  or 
disposition,  every  one  yields  himself,  and  this  unrestrained  freedom  compensates  them  all  for  tho  lost 
conveniences  of  life.  One  throws  himself  down  in  solitary  meditation  under  a tree,  and  indulges  in 
melancholy  reflections  on  the  changes  of  fortune,  the  falsehood  of  the  world,  and  tho  self-inflicted 
torments  of  social  life  ; others  make  the  woods  resound  with  social  and  festive  songs,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  their  hunting-horns.  Selfishness,  envy,  and  ambition,  have  been  loft  behind  in 
the  city;  of  all  the  human  passions,  love  alone  has  found  an  entrance  into  this  wildorness,  where  it 
dictates  tho  same  language  alike  to  tho  simple  Bhepherd  and  the  chivalrous  youth,  who  hangs  his 
love-ditty  to  a tree.  A prudish  shepherdess  falls  at  first  sight  in  love  with  Rosalind,  disguised  in  men's 
apparel ; tho  latter  sharply  reproaches  her  with  her  severity  to  her  poor  lover,  and  the  pain  of  refusal, 
which  she  feels  from  experience  in  her  own  case,  disposes  her  at  length  to  compassion  and  requital. 
The  fool  carries  his  philosophical  contempt  of  external  show,  and  his  raillery  of  the  illusion  of  love 
so  far,  that  he  purposely  seeks  out  tho  ugliest  and  simplest  country  wench  for  a mistress.  Throughout 
the  whole  picture,  it  seems  to  be  tho  poet's  design  to  show  that  to  call  forth  the  poetry  which  has 
its  indwelling  in  naturo  and  tho  human  mind,  nothing  is  wanted  but  to  throw  off  all  artificial 
constraint,  and  restoro  both  to  mind  and  nature  their  original  liberty.  In  the  very  progress  of 
the  piece,  the  dreamy  carelessness  of  such  an  existence  is  sensibly  expressed  : it  is  even  alluded  to  by 
Shakspcare  in  the  title.  Whoever  affects  to  bo  displeased,  if  in  this  romantic  forest  tho  ceremonial 
of  dramatic  art  is  not  duly  observed,  ought  in  justice  to  bo  delivered  ovor  to  the  wise  fool,  to  be  led 
gently  out  of  it  to  some  prosaical  region." — Sen  leg  el. 
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u Though  this  play,  with  the  exception  of  the  disguise  and  self-disco vory  of  Rosalind,  may  be  said  to 
be  destitute  of  plot,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspcare.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  wild  and  interesting  both  in  the  characters  and  in  the  scenery  ; the  former 
disclosing  the  moral  discipline  and  the  sweets  of  adversity,  the  purest  emotions  of  love  and  friendship, 
of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  the  melancholy  of  genius,  and  the  exhilaration  of  innocent  mirth,  as  opposed 
to  the  desolating  effects  of  malice,  envy,  and  ambition  ; and  the  latter  unfolding,  with  the  richest 
glow  of  fancy,  landscapes  to  which,  as  objects  of  imitation,  the  united  talents  of  Ruysdolo,  Claude,  and 
Salvator  Rosa  could  alone  do  justice. 

“ From  the  forest  of  Arden,  from  that  wild  wood  of  oaks, 

" whose  bough*  were  moss'd  with  age, 

And  high  top*  bald  with  dry  antiquity,"— 

from  the  bosom  of  sequestered  glens  and  pathless  solitudes,  has  the  poet  called  forth  lessons  of  the 
most  touching  and  consolatory  wisdom.  Airs  from  paradise  seem  to  fan  with  refreshing  gales,  with  a 
soothing  consonance  of  sound,  the  interminable  depth  of  foliage,  and  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  sought  its  shelter  from  the  world,  an  oblivion  of  their  sorrows  and  their  cares.  Tha 
banished  Duke,  the  much-injured  Orlando,  and  the  melancholy  Jaques,  loso  in  meditation  on  the  scenes 
which  surround  them,  or  in  sportive  freedom,  or  in  grateful  occupation,  all  corrosive  sense  of  post 
affliction.  Love  seems  the  only  passion  which  has  penetrated  this  romantic  seclusion,  and  the  sigh  of 
philosophic  pity,  or  of  wounded  sensibility,  (the  legacy  of  a deserted  world,)  the  only  relique  of  tho 
storm  which  is  passed  and  gone. 

“Nothing,  in  fact,  can  blend  more  harmoniously  with  the  romantic  glades  and  magic  windings  of 
Arden,  than  the  society  which  Shakspcare  has  placed  beneath  its  shades.  Tho  effect  of  such  scenery, 
on  the  lover  of  nature,  is  to  take  full  possession  of  tho  soul,  to  al>sorb  its  very  faculties,  and,  through 
tho  charmed  imagination,  to  convert  the  workings  of  the  mind  into  tho  sweetest  sensations  of  the 
heart,  into  the  joy  of  grief,  into  a thankful  endurance  of  adversity,  into  tho  interchange  of  tho  tenderest 
affections  : and  find  we  not  here,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke,  tho  noblest  philosophy  of  resignation  ; in 
Jaques,  the  humorous  sadness  of  an  amiable  misanthropy  ; in  Orlando,  tho  mild  dejection  of 
self-accusing  humility  ; in  Rosaliud  and  Celia,  tho  purity  of  sisterly  affection;  whilst  love  in  all  its 
innocence  and  gaiety  binds  in  delicious  fetters,  not  only  the  younger  exiles,  but  the  pastoral  natives  of 
the  forest  1 A day  thus  spent,  in  all  the  careless  freedom  of  unsophisticated  nature,  seems  worth  an 
eternity  of  common-place  existence!” — Drake. 
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This  play  is  not  found  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  first  edition  of  it  known  is  the  quarto, 
published  in  1609,  under  the  title  of  “ The  late  and  much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre.  With  the  true  relation  of  the  whole  Historic,  adventures,  and  fortunes  of 
the  said  Prince : As  also  the  no  lease  strange  and  worthy  accidents  in  the  Birth  and  Life, 
of  his  Daughter  Mariana.  As  it  hath  been  divers  and  sundry  times  acted  by  his  Maiestics 
Servants,  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banck-side.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Imprinted  at  London 
for  Henry  Got  son , and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunnc,  in  Patcr-noster  row,  Ac. 
1609.”  This  was  followed  by  other  quarto  editions,  respectively  dated  1611,  1619,  1630, 
1633,  1639,  and  it  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  folio  of  1664,  and  in  that  of  1685. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Pericles  was  printed  earlier  than  1609,  or,  beyond  the 
slight  memorandum  in  on  inventory  of  Alleyn’s  theatrical  wardrobe,  of  “spangled  hoes” 
for  Pericles,*  that  it  was  acted  before  1607  or  1608,  we  believe  that,  in  an  imperfect 
form,  this  piece  was  the  work  of  an  older  play-wrigbt  than  Shakespeare,  and,  being  founded 
upon  a story  which  for  ages  had  retained  extensive  popularity,  that  it  was  placed  in  the 
latter's  hands  very  early  in  his  dramatic  career  for  adaptation  to  the  Blackfriars’  stage.  This 
impression  is  derived  partly  from  the  style,  the  general  structure  of  the  verse,  and  the  want 
of  individualization  in  the  characters,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  fable:  the  revolting 
story  of  Antiochua  and  his  daughter  being  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  Shakespeare 
would  ever  havo  chosen  as  a subject  for  representation.  Moreover,  we  conclude,  from  the 
conflicting  testimony  as  to  its  success,  that  Pericles,  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  re- production, 
was  not  prosperous ; but  that,  having  been  re-modelled,  and  in  part  re-wrilton  by  Shakespeare, 
especially  in  the  fifth  Act,  it  was  again  revived  in  1607  or  1608,  and  then  met  with  unusual 
favour.  One  proof  of  its  popularity  at  this  period  was  the  publication  of  a prose-tract, 
written  by  George  Wilkins,  entitled  “ The  Painfull  Adventures  of  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre, 
Being  The  true  History  of  the  Play  of  Pericles  as  it  teas  lately  presented  by  the  worthy 
and  ancient  Pod  John  Gornr . 1608,” — a story  (lately  reprinted  with  most  laudable  accuracy 

• See  Collier'*  Mrmtin  AH'**,  p.  II 
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by  Professor  Mommsen)  which  was  composed  from  notes  taken  during  the  performance  of  the 
play  and  extracts  from  the  English  version  of  u Apollonius  Tyrius.” 

The  original  source  of  Pericles  is  the  fabulous  story  of  Kino  Apollonius  of  Tyke,  A 
romance  of  great  antiquity  and  of  such  renown,  that,  of  the  Latin  version  alone, — Hutobia 
Apollonu  Tyrii,  first  edited  about  1470, — Professor  Haupt,  of  Berlin  University,  declares 
he  is  acquainted  with  one  hundred  MSS.  The  author  of  the  play,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  immediately  indebted  for  his  fable  and  incidents  to  that  portion  of  Gower’s 
Confessio  A muni  is , which  treats  of  King  Appolin  of  Tyre,  and  to  the  English  translation 
of  the  II  tit  or  ia  Apollonii  entitled  The  Patteme  of  painefull  Adivntures : containing  the 
most  excellent , pleasant,  and  variable  Historic  of  the  strange  accidents  that  befell  unto  Prince 
Apollonius,  the  Lady  Lucina  his  wife,  and  Tharsia  hit  daughter.  Wherein  the  uncertainty 
of  this  world  and  the fclle  state  of  mans  life  are  lively  described.  Gathered  into  English 
by  Lawrence  Twine,  Gentleman, — first  printed  in  1576. 


persons  $cprtstntrt. 


Antioch  us,  King  of  Antioch. 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

IIeltcanus,)  _ . , _ 

T.  . ttco  Lords  of  Tyre. 

r.BC  AXES,  ) 

Simonides,  King  of  Pentapolk 
Cleon,  Governor  of  Tharsus. 
Lysimaciius,  Governor  of  Mitylciic. 
Cekimon,  a Lord  of  Ephesus. 
Tiialiard,  a Lord  of  Antioch. 
Philemon,  Servant  to  Cerimon. 
Leonine,  Servant  to  Diouyza. 
Marshal. 


A Pander. 

Boult,  hti  Servant. 

Gower,  as  Chorus. 

The  Daughter  of  AnttOChuS. 

Thaisa,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 

Marina,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 
Dionyza,  Wife  to  Cleon. 

Lychokida,  Nurse  to  Marina. 

Diana. 

A Bawd. 


Lords,  Knights,  Gentlemen , Sailors,  Pirates , Fishermen , and  Messengers. 
SCENE, — Dispersed! y in  various  Countries. 
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Enter  Gower. 


JBtfurt  the  Palace  of  Antioch. 


Gow.  To  sing  a song  that  old  was  sung, 

From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come  ; 

Assuming  man’s  infirmities, 

To  glad  your  car,  and  please  your  eyes. 

It  hath  been  sung,  at  festivals, 

On  cmber-cvcs,  and  holy-ales;* 

And  lords  and  ladies,  in  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives. 

The  purchase b is  to  moke  men  glorious ; 

Et  bonum  quo  antiquius,  eo  melius . 

If  you,  bom  in  these  latter  times, 

When  w'it’s  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I life  would  wish,  and  that  I might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 

This  Antioch,  then,  Antiochus  the  Great 
Built  up,  this  city,  for  his  chiefest  sent ; 

The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; — 

I tell  you  what  mine  nuthors  say  : — 

This  king  unto  him  took  a phcerc,* 

* //n/y-alct;1  Old  copir*.  holy. dagt : amended  by  Dr.  Fanner. 
The  purchase— ] That  ia,  the  pn>Jtl,  the  aiituuluy.  Modem 


I Who  died  and  left  a female  heir, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face. 

As  Heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 

! With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke  ; — 

Bad  child,  worse  father ! to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 

But  custom  what  they  did  begin 
Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame, 

To  seek  her  as  a bed-fellow, 

In  marriage-pleasures  play-fellow : 

Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a law, 

To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe, — 

That  whoso  ask’d  her  for  his  wife, 

. His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 

I So  for  her  many  a w ight  did  die, 

! As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify. 

J What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your 
I give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify. 

editions.  purpose. 

c Peer,  in  the  original  copies ; altered  by  Malone. 
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[Exit. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Antioch. 

Enter  Antiochtb,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large 
receiv’d, 

The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a soul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praise, 
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A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a 
bride, 

For  the*  embraccmcnts  even  of  Jove  himself ; 

At  whose  conception  (till  Lucina  reign’d) 


{•)  Old  roplet  omit,  Ike. 
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PERICLES. 


[PCEXE  I. 


ACT  I.] 

Nature  tins  dowry  pave,  to  glad  her  presence, 

The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 

To  knit  in  her  their  l>cst  perfections. 

Music.  Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiociius. 

Per.  See  where  sho  comes,  apparel'd  like  the 
spring, 

Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  ! 

Her  face  the  book  of  praicss,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  os  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras’d,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild*  companion. 

You  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love, 
That  have  inflam’d  desire  in  my  breast 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 

Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 

As  I am  son  and  sonant  to  your  will. 

To  compass  such  a boundless*  happiness  ! 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles — 

Pun.  That  would  lie  son  to  great  Antiochus. 
Ant.  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  llcsperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  hut  dangerous  to  be  touch’d, 
For  death-like  dragons  here  atfright  thee  hard  : 
Her  faee,  like  heav’n,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
I ler  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain  : 

And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thyf  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 

Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire. 

Tell  thee,  with  speechless  tongues  and  semblance 
pale. 

That,  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars.! I ) 
Here  they  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid’s  wnrs  ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist 
For  going  on  death’s  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Pkr.  Antiochus,  I thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself. 

And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  laxly,  like  to  them,  to  what  I must : 

For  death  remember'd  should  bo  like  n mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life  ’»  hut  breath,  to  trust  it,  error. 

I ’ll  make  my  will  then  ; and,  as  sick  men  do. 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven, h but  feeling  woe, 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  ns  erst  they  did ; 

So  I bequeath  a happy  peace  to  you 

And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do  ; 

My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came  ; — 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

(•J  Old  enplrs,  SmndUut.  (()  Old  copies,  Ike. 

» IJerraWd  companion.]  That  I«,  companion  of  her  mildness. — 
Maxim. 

b Who  knew  the  world,  ace  hc*Tcn,  but  feeling  woe, — J We 
should,  pcrtupi,  read: — 

*•  Who  know  the  world'*  htarrn,"  Ac. 


Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 

I wait  the  sharpest  blow. 

Ant.  Scorning  advice ; read  the  conclusion 
then  ; e 

Which  rend  and  not  expounded,  ’t  is  decreed. 

As  these  before  thee,  thou  thyself  shnlt  bleed. 
Daugh.  Of  all  ’say’d4  yet,  mayst  thou  prove 
prosperous ! 

Of  all  ’sav'd  yet,  I wish  thee  happiness ! 

Per.  Like  a hold  champion  I assume  the  lists, 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought, 

But  faithfulness  and  courage. 

Hk  reads  the  Biddle. 

u I am  no  viper,  yet  I feed 

On  mother  $ jfrsh  which  did  me  breed  : 

1 sou yhi  a husband,  in  which  labour 
I found  that  kindness  in  a father : 

He's  father,  ton,  and  husband  mild, 

/ mother,  wife , and  yet  his  child, 
llow  they * may  be,  and  yet  in  two , 

As  yon  will  live , resolve  it  you.'* 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last : but  O,  you  powers ! 

That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men’s  acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually. 

If  this  he  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I lov’d  you,  and  could  still, 

[Takes  the  hand  of  the  Princess. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stor’d  with  ill : 

But  I must  tell  you,— now,  my  thoughts  revolt, 
For  lie’s  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait. 

That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  ■.  ate. 
You’re  a fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings  ; 
Who,  finger’d  to  mnke  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  hcav’n  down,  and  all  the  gods  to 
hearken ; 

But  being  play’d  upon  before  your  time, 

Hell  only  danccth  at  so  harsh  a chime  : 

Good  sooth,  1 care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life. 
For  that’s  an  article  within  our  law, 

As  dangerous  as  the  rest.  Your  time’s  expir’d  ; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 
Per.  Great  king, 

Few  love  to  henr  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 

'T  would  ’braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a book  of  all  that  monnrehs  do. 

He’s  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown  : 
For  vice  related ’s  like  the  wandering  wind. 
Blows  dust  in  others’  eyes,  to  spread  itself ; 


f Read  the  conclusion  then;]  In  the  old  ropie*  these  line*  arc 
thus  arranged  — 

•*l  wayt  the  sharpest  blow  f Antiochus', 

Scorning  advice:  lead  the  conclusion  then  : 

Which  read/'  Ac. 

d Of  mil  'sajr'd  pel.  Ac.)  That  I*.  Of  all  who  have  yet  nuny’d. 

* How  they  may  Ir, — J In  Wilkins'  Hovel,  " How  tin  may  be/’ 
which  it  prubably  (be  genuine  reading. 
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And  yet  the  end  of  nil  ia  bought  thus  dear, 

The  breath  ia  gone,  and  the  aore  eyes  see  clear 

To  stop  the  air  would  hurt.  them.  The  blind  mole 
casts 

Copp’d  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is 
throng’d  • 

By  man’s  oppression ; and  the  poor  worm  doth 
die  for’t. 

Kings  are  earth’s  gods ; in  vice  their  law ’s  their 
will, 

And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 

It  iB  enough  you  know  ; and  it  is  fit, 

What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother 
it. — 

All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  being  bred, 

Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

Amt.  [Aside.]  Heaven,  that  I had  thy  head  ! 
he  has  found  the  meaning ! 


But  I will  glozo  with  him.  Young  prince  of 
Tyre, 

Though  by  the  tenour  of  our*  strict  edict, 

Your  exposition  misinterpreting. 

We  might  proceed  to  cancel  + of  your  days  ; 

Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise : 

Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you, 

If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone, 

This  mercy  shows  we  'll  joy  in  such  a son  : 

And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be, 

As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Pkriclfb. 
Pf.r.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin, 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 

The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight ! 

If  it  be  true  that  I interpret  false, 

Then  were  it  certain  you  were  not  so  bad, 


• To  till  th*  rarth  it  throng’d — ] That  in.  opprentd,  or  thrank. 
So  in  Act  II.  8c.  1 A man  throng'd  up." 
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PERICLES. 


ACT  I.] 

As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 

Where  now  you’re  both  a father  and  a son, 

By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleasure  fits  an  husband,  not  a father,) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother’s  flesh, 

By  the  defiling  of  her  parent’s  bed  ; 

And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell ! for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night, 

Will  shun  • no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 
One  sin,  I know,  another  doth  provoke ; 

Murder’s  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 

Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin. 

Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  ofT  the  shame : 

Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp’d  to  keep  you  clear,. 
By  flight  I ’ll  shun  the  danger  which  I fear.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Antiochts. 

Ant.  lie  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  which 
we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

lie  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 

Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a loathed  manner  : 

And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 

For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 

Who  attends  us  there  ? 

Enter  Thaliard.* 

Tiial.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  you  ore  of  our  chamber,  and 
our  mind 

Partakes b her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 

And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold  here’s  poison,  and  here’s  gold  ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill 
him ; 

It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 

Because  we  bid  it.(2)  Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thal.  My  lord,  ’t  is  done. 

Ant.  Enough. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste. 
Mbs.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

(•}  Old  copies,  skew;  corrected  by  Malone. 

• Thaliard.]  In  Twine's  translation  this  character  is  called 
Thaliarch  and  Thaliarc hut  • In  Wilkins'  novel,  Thafyart,  and 
Thaliart.  and  In  (lower's  poem,  Taliurl. 

11  Paitakes—  ] Imparts. 

* /inter  Pericles.]  The  first  quarto  has  here,  ••  Enter  Pericles 
and  his  Lords:"  and  after  Pericles* speech,  which  certainly  reads 
like  a soliloquy,  it  ha*  another  stage-direction,  “Enter  all  the 
Lords  to  Pericles."  The  other  old  copies  have  only  the  first 
direction  ; but  we  must  not  Infer  from  that,  the  lords  entered  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Prince.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  early  plays 
than  to  have  the  entrance  of  all  the  characters  who  are  to  take 
part  in  a scene  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  it. 


[SCENE  II. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after ; and  like  nn  arrow  shot 
From  a well-exporienc’d  archer  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  thou ; never  return. 
Unless  thou  say’s t,  prince  Pericles  is  dead  ! 
Thai..  My  lord,  if  I can  get  him  within  my 
pistol’s  length, 

I’ll  make  him  sure  enough:  so  farewell  to  vour 
highness.  [be  dead. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu!  [Exit  Thai..]  Till  Pericles 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — Tyre.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Pericles.* 

Per.  [To  those  without.]  Let  none  disturb  us. 
Why  should  this  change  of  thoughts?*1 
The  sad  companion,  dull-ey’d  melancholy, 

By  me  so*  us’d  a guest,  as  not  an  hour, 

In  the  day’s  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 

(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,)  can  breed 
me  quiet. 

Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes 
shun  them. 

And  danger,  which  I feared,  is  at  Antioch, 

Whose*  arm  seems  far  too  Bhort  to  hit  me  here ; 
Yet  neither  pleasure’s  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 

Nor  yet  the  other’s  distance  comfort  me. 

Then  it  is  thus;  the  passions  of  the  mind, 

That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread, 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 

And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done, 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 

And  so  with  me ; — the  great  Antiochus, — 

’Gainst  whom  I am  too  little  to  contend. 

Since  lie’s  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act, — • 
Will  think  mo  speaking,  though  I swear  to  silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say  I honour  him,* 

If  lie  suspect  I may  dishonour  him  : 

And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known, 
He’ll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known  ; 
With  hostile  forces  he’ll  o’ersprcod  the  land. 

And  with  th’  oaten t'  of  war  will  look  so  huge, 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquish’d  ere  they  do  resist. 

And  subjects  punish’d,  that  ne’er  thought  offence : 


(•)  Him  wo*  added  by  Rowe. 

d Why  should  this  change  of  thongkts  f]  So  the  old  copies.  Tho 
tmial  reading  in  modem  edition*  i«,  “Why  should  this  chary  at 
thought*  t”  Neither  lection  it  very  perspicuous.  We  might, 
with  advantage  to  the  tense,  read : — 

**  why  should  tbit  change  our  thought*  !" 

or, 

" ■■■’  why  should  this  charge  oar  thoughts  f ” 

• By  me  so  us'd—]  Query,  “ By  me’s  so  uted/'f  Ac. 
f And  milk  th’ostent  of  war—]  The  old  editions  have  “the 
stent  of  warn.”  Ostent  was  suggested  by  Tyrwhitt. 
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[scene  II. 


ACT  I.] 

Which  care  of  thorn,  not  pity  of  myself, — 

Who  am*  no  more  but  ns  the  tops  of  trees. 

Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend 
them, — 

Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish. 
And  punish  tliat  before  that  he  would  punish. 

Enter  IIelicanus,  and  other  Lords. 

1 Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred 

breast ! [us, 

2 Lonn.  And  keep  your  mind  till  you  return  to 
Peaceful  and  comfortable  ! 

Hbl.  Peace,  peace,  and  give  experience  tongue: 
They  do  abuse  the  king  that  flatter  him. 

For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 

The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a spark. 

To  which  that  blast*  gives  heat  and  stronger 
glowing ; 

Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order. 

Fits  kings  as  they  arc  men.  for  they  may  err. 
When  signior  Sooth  here  doth  proclaim  at  peace, 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 

Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me  if  you  please ; 

I cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else;  but  let  your  cares  o’erlook 
What  shipping  and  what  lading’s  in  our  haven. 
Ami  then  return  to  us.  [^Exeunt  Lords.]  Helicamis, 
thou 

Hast  moved  us  ; what  secst.  thou  in  our  looks  ? 
Hbl.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  n dart  in  princes’  frowns, 
IIow  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face? 
IIbl.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven, 
from  whence 

They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

Per.  Thou  know’st  I have  power 

To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

Hbl.  I have  ground  the  nxe  myself ; 

Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr’ythee,  rise  : 

Sit  down,  thou  art  no  flatterer  ; 

I thank  thee  for  it;  and  heaven  forbid, 

That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults 
hid ! b 

Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a prince, 

Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak’st  a prince  thy  sen-ant, 


(•)  Old  copies,  once;  corrected  by  Farmer. 

(t)  Old  editions  omit,  a. 

* To  tchith  that  bloat  givet  heal,  &c.]  The  old  copies  hare 
41  that  rparke,"  a word  caught  by  the  rompoiitor  from  the  pre- 
ceding line.  Blent,  a Judicious  emendation,  was  proposed  by 
Mason. 

* That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid!) 
Thus  the  old  editions ; the  meaning  appearing  to  be.  as  llolt 
Whitt  explained  it,  “ Forbid  it.  heaven,  that  kings  should  eager 
their  ears  to  hear  their  failings  palliated.”  Mr.  Dyce,  however, 
whose  • reel  lent  edition  of  the  poet's  works  has  been  published 
while  the  sheets  of  this  play  are  preparing  for  press,  conceives 
that  lei  bears  here  its  old  signification  lo  kinder,  and  reads,— 
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What  would st  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hrl.  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  Thou  speak ’st  like  a physician,  Ilclicanus; 
That  minister’st  a potion  unto  ine, 

Thnt  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me  then  ; I went  to  Antioch, 

Where,  as  thou  know’st,  ngainst  the  face  of  death, 
I sought  the  purchase  of  a glorious  beauty, 

From  whence  an  issue  I might  propagate. 

Are  * arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder; 

The  rest  (hark  in  thine  car)  as  black  as  incest; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father. 
Seem’d  not  to  strike,  but  smooth  : but  thou  know’st 
this, 

’Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I hither  fled. 

Under  the  covering  of  a careful  night. 

Who  seem’d  my  g<*od  protector:  and,  being  here, 
Rethought  me*  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed; 
I knew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants’  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  foster  than  the  years ; 

And  should  he  doubt  d it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  l should  open  to  the  listening  air. 

How  many  worthy  prince#*  bloods  were  shod. 

To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope. — 

To  lop  that  doubt,  he’ll  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  1 have  done  him; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I may  ealTt.t  offence, 
Must  feel  war’s  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence: 
Which  love  to  all — of  which  thyself  art  one, 

Who  now  reprov’st  mo  for  it 

Hrl.  Alas,  air! 

Per.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 
my  cheeks, 

Musings  into  my  mind,  with  thousand  doubts 
How  I might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came; 

Anti  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 

1 thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

Hkl.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me 
leave  to  spenk. 

Freely  will  I speak.  Antiochus  you  fear, 

And  justly  too,  I think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 

Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason, 

Will  take  away  your  life. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a while, 

Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot ; 


(•)  Old  edition*  omit,  me.  (t)  Old  cople*.  e all. 

14 and  heaven  forbid 

That  king*  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  fault*  chid .** 

• Are  ornu  to  prineee,  and  briny  joyt  la  lubjeels.]  Steevens 
reads : — 

“ Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  subjects  Jojrs  " 

That  the  text  of  the  old  editions  is  corrupted  here,  there  ran 
b«  no  question  ; but  whether  by  misprint  or  the  omission  of  a line, 
who  shall  determine? 

And  should  he  doubt  it, — ] Adapted  by  Malone  upon  the 
reading  of  the  quarto  IfilW: — 

44  And  thold  he  dao't,"  tie. 
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ACT  L] 

Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life : 
Your  rule  direct  to  any  ; if  to  me. 

Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I ’ll  he. 

Peb.  I do  not  doubt  thy  fnith  ; 

But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  absence — 
Hkl.  We’ll  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the 
earth, 

From  whence  wc  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 
Per.  Tyre,  I now  look  from  thee,  then,  and  to 
Tharsus 

Intend  my  travel,  where  I’ll  hear  from  thee; 

And  by  whose  letters  I’ll  dispose  myself. 

The  care  1 had  and  have  of  subjects’  good. 

On  thee  I lay,  whose  wisdom’s  strength  can  l>cnr  it. 
I’ll  take  thy  won!  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath  ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both: 
But  in  our  orbs  we ’ll*  live  so  round  and  safe, 

That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne’er  convince, 
Thou  show’dst  a subject’s  shine,  I a true  prince. 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE  III. — The  Mine.  An  Ante-chamber  in 
the  Palace. 

Enter  Tuauarp. 

Tiiat..  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  court. 
Here  must  1 kill  king  Pericles  ; and  if  I do  it  not, 
I am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home  : *t  is  dangerous. 
— Well,  I perceive,  he  was  a wise  fellow,  and  had 
good  discretion,  that,  being  bid  to  ask  what  he 
would  of  the  king,  desired  he  might  know  none  of 
his  seerets.(3)  Now  do  I see  he  had  some  reason  for 
it : for  if  a king  bid  a man  be  a villain.  hetis  bound 
by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one.  Hush  ! here 
come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  IIklicants,  Escanrs,  and  other  Lords. 

Hkl.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow-peers  of 
Tyre, 

Further  to  question  me  of  your  king’s  departure : 
His  seal’d  commision,  left  in  trust  with  me, 

Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he’s  gone  to  travel. 

Thal.  f Aside .]  How!  the  king  gone  ! 

Hkl.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied, 

Why,  ns  it  were  unlicens’d  of  your  loves. 

He  would  depart,  I’ll  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch 

(•)  Quarto  1609.  trill ; that  of  1619,  «■#. 

a But  limn  kt't  font,  the  king  it  «ure  muat  pleate— ] Mora 
corruption  f Of  the  text  of  this  play,  Malone  well  observe*; 
"There  it,  I belleve.no  ptay  of  our  author*!,  perhapt  I might 
tty.  in  the  Engliah  language,  to  incorrect  ti  this.  The  moat 
corrupt  of  Shakespeare's  other  drama*,  compared  with  Pcriclea, 
ia  purity  iteelf.”  in  the  old  copies,  the  line  above  reada : 

" But  since  he  'a  gone,  the  Atnj’a  tear  muil  pi  tail," 


[SCENE  IV. 

Thal.  [AsideJ]  What  from  Antioch  ? 

Hkl.  lioyal  Antioclius  (on  what  cause  I know 
nol) 

Took  some  displeasure  at  him ; at  least  he  judg’d  so : 
And  doubting  lest  he  had  err’d  or  sinned, 

To  show  his  sorrow,  he’d  correct  himself ; 

So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipmAn’s  toil, 

With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thal.  [Aside.]  Well,  I perceive 
I shall  not  he  bang’d  now,  although  I would ; 

But  since  he’s  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please  * 
He  ’senp’d  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. — 

I ’ll  present  myself.  Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre  ! 
Hkl.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 
Tiial.  From  him  I come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 

But  since  my  landing  I have  understood ,b 
Your  lord  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown  travels, 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hkl.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 

Yet  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, — • 

As  friends  to  Antioch,  wc  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Tharsus.  A Room  in  the 
Governor’*  House . 

Enter  Clf.on,  Dionyza,  and  Attendants. 

Ci.k.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here. 

And  by  relating  tales  of  others’  griefs, 

See  if ’twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to 
quench  it; 

For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 

Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a higher. 

O my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs  are ; 
Here  they’re  but  felt,  unseen*  with  mischief’s  eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp’d,  they  higher  rise. 
Clk.  O Dionyza, 

Who  wanteth  foo<l,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  famish? 

Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air ; our  eyes  do  weep, 

Till  lungs + fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them 
louder ; 

That  if  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures  wont, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  + to  comfort  them. 


(*)  Old  editlona,  and  im. 

< t)  Old  eopiea,  touyun;  corrected  by  Steerens. 

(Jt  Old  copies,  A tlptrt. 

which  Malone  Interprets,— 

" Muat  do  iktir  pleaimr*  ! ** 

We  adopt,  a*  a make-sente,  the  emendation  of  Perey,  though  with 
little  confidence. 

* But  aince  my  landing—]  That  is,  " But  mi  aince  my  lauding/’ 
Ac. 
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I’ll  then  discourse  our*  woes  felt  several  years, 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 
Dio.  I ’ll  do  my  best,  sir.  [government, 

Clk.  This  Tharsus,  over  which  1 have  the 
A city  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand, 

For  riches  strew’d  herself  even  in  the  streets ; 
Whose  towers  boro  heads  so  high  they  kiss’d  the 
clouds, 

And  strangers  ne’er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorn’d, 

Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by  : 

Their  tables  were  stor’d  full,  to  glad  the  sight, 


| And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  os  delight ; 

| All  poverty  was  scorn’d,  and  pride  so  great, 

The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  Oh,  ’tis  too  true.  [change, 

Clk.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do  ! By  this  our 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please, 

Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houses  arc  defil’d  for  want  of  use, 

They  are  now  starv’d  for  want  of  exercise ; 

Those  palates  who,  not  yet  two  summers  younger, b 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  tho  taste, 


• / 'll  then  discourse  our  woes  fell  several  yean, — ] This  speech 
it  inveterate]?  depraved  ; and  in  the  preaent  line,  the  word  our 
U an  obvious  misprint.  Cleon  desires  to  banish  the  recollection 
of  their  tea  sorrows  by  relating  " other*'  griefa  ;*’  we  ought  there- 
fore to  read : — 


a«  well  aa  from  the  novel,  it  ii  plain  the  famine  at  Tharaua  waa 
not  I*po  tummm  old. 

b Thors  pa  la  let  who,  not  yet  two  aummera  younger, — 1 In  the 
old  copy,  “ not  yet  loo  savers  younger,”  which  the  modern  editor* 
have  altered  to 


44  I *11  then  dlaeourae  of  woea,”  &e. 

The  neceaaity  for  thl*  correct  Ion  la  enforced  by  the  wordt 4 1 several 
year*."  Shakespeare  use*  several  for  ditltmcl,  separate,  particular, 
various,  but  never  in  the  seme  it  now  commonly  bears  of  many ; 
a sense,  indeed,  clearly  Inapplicable  in  this  instance,  because, 
from  the  context, — 

" These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air 
Were  all  too  tittle  to  content  and  please,'* — 
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and 


44  not  a id  to  hunger's  savour 

44  not  us'd  lo  sarour  hunger.” 


The  reading  in  the  text  was  suggested  by  Mason  long  before  the 
discovery  of  Wilkins’  novel,  which,  in  the  corresponding  scene, 
contains  the  very  expression  pre  supposed  : "the  ground  of 
which  forced  lamentation  was  to  see  the  power  of  change,  that 
this  their  city,  srAe  not  tiro  summers  younger,  did  so  excvll  in 
pompe,"  &e. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT  I.] 

Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it ; 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nouzle  up  their  babes, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now, 

To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov’d. 

So  sharp  arc  hunger’s  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life : 

Here  stands  a lord,  and  there  a lady  weeping  ; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 

Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  checks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 
Cle.  O let  those  cities  that  of  Plenty’s  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 

With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears  ! 

The  misery  of  Thareus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a Lord. 

Lord.  Where's  the  lord  governor? 

Ci.k.  Here. 

Sjieak  out  thy  sorrows,  which  thou  bring’st,  in 
haste, 

Fur  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbouring 
shore, 

A portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Clk.  I thought  as  much. 

One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir, 

That  may  succeed  ns  his  inheritor  ; 

And  so  in  ours  : some  neighbouring  nation, 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 

Hath*  stuff’d  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power, 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already ; 
And  make  a conquest  of  unhappy  me, 

Whereas  no  glory’s  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That’s  the  least  fear  ; for,  by  the  sem- 
blance 

Of  their  white  flags  display’d,  they  bring  us  pence, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Clk.  Thou  speak’st  like  him ’a  untutor’d  to 
repeat ; • 

(•)  Old  text.  Thai. 

a Thou  «peak‘»t  like  him'*  untutor'd  to  repeat :]  Thi»  thould 
pociibly  be  read  and  pointed  thus 

•4  Thou  «peak'«t  like  him  ’*  nntutnr'd  : tn  defeat 
Who  make*  the  fairest  show  mean*  mod  deceit. " 

When  the  object  i«  to  overthrow,  the  fairer  the  outward  appear- 
ance, the  more  it  is  to  be  suspect*  d. 


[SCENE  IV. 

Who  makes  the  fairest  show,  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can, 
What  need  we  fear? 

The  ground’s  the  lowest,  and  we  are  half-way 
there : 

Go  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here. 

To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  lie  comes, 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I go,  my  lord. 

Clk.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist ; 
If  wars,  we  ore  unable  to  resist. 


Enter  Perici.ks,  with  Attendants. 

Pkb.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are, 
Let  not  our  ships,  and  number  of  our  men. 

Be,  like  a beacon  fir’d,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 

Wc  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  lyre, 

And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets  : 

Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears, 

But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 

And  these  our  ships  (you  happily  may  think 
Are.  like  the  Trojan  horse  was,  stuff  d within, 
With  bloody  veins  expecting  overthrow) h 
Are  stor’d  with  coni  to  make  your  needy  bread. 
And  give  them  life,  whom  hunger  starv’d  half  dead. 

All.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  ! 

And  wc  will  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Arise,  I pray  you,  rise  ; 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  hut  for  love. 

And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Clk.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 

Or  pay  you  with  untlmnkfulness  in  thought, 

Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves, 

The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils ! 
Till  when — the  which,  I hope,  shall  ne’er  be*  seen — 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Pkb.  Which  welcome  well  accept ; feast  here 
a while, 

Until  our  stars  that  frown  loud  us  a smile. 

[Exeunt. 


b Are,  like  Ike  Trajan  hnrie  vai,  ilulT d within. 

With  bloody  vein*.— J 

For  thi».  the  somewhat  confuted  but  not  unintelligible  reading  of 
the  old  text,  Stccwii*  ingeniously  substituted. — 

•* v rr- stuff'd  within 

With  bloody  rtfin." 
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Enter  Gowkr. 


Gow.  Here  have  you  seen  a mighty  king 
His  child,  I wis,  to  incest  bring: 

A better  prince  and  benign  lord. 

That  will  prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 

Be  quiet,  then,  ns  men  should  be, 

Till  he  hath  pass'd  necessity. 

I’ll  show  you  those  in  trouble’s  reign, 

Losing  a mite,  a mountain  gain. 

The  good,  in  conversation, — 

To  whom  I give  my  benizon, — 

Is  still  at  Thorsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  &)>oken  can  : 

And,  to  remember  what  he  does, 

Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious : (I) 

But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Arc  brought  your  eyes ; what  need  speak  I ? 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles  talking  with  Cleon  ; 
all  the  Train  with  them.  E liter  at  another 
door  a Gentleman,  with  a letter  to  Pericles  ; 
Pericles  shows  the  letter  to  Cleon  ; then  gives 
the  Messenger  a reward , and  knights  him. 
Exit  Pericles  at  one  c/oor,  and  Cleon  at 
another, 

» Good  JftUean*  that  Hay'd  a t home, — ] Steeven*  read*  "Math 
•Uir'd,"  but  this  hardly  restores  the  passage  to  sense.  We  should 
perhaps  read, — 

“ Good  Helicane  that  stay’d  at  home 
• • • • • 

But  to  fulfil  his  prince’  desire,"  Sic. 


Good  Helicane  that*  stay’d  at  home. 

Not  to  cat  honey,  like  a drone, 

From  others’  labours ; for  though  he  strive 
To  killen  had,  keep*  good  alive  ; 

And,  to  fulfil  his  prince’  desire, 

Sends  word*  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 

How  Thnliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 

And  hid  intent  to  murder  him  ; 

And  that  in  Thareus ’t  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest : 

He,  knowing  so,+  put  forth  to  seas, 

Where  when  men  been,  there’s  seldom  ease  ; 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below, 

Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 
Should  house  him  safe,  is  wreck’d  and  split ; 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost. 

By  waves  from  coast  to  const  is  toss’d : 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  escapcn  but  himself ; 

Till  fortune,  tir’d  with  doing  bad. 

Threw  him  ashore  to  give  him  glad  : 

And  here  he  comes  ; what  shall  he  next. 

Pardon  old  Gower;  this  ’longs  the  text.  [Exit. 


(•>  Old  copies,  M*Vf  one  of  alt. 
(t)  In  l he  original,  doing  to. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Fcntapolis.  An  oj*n  Place  on  the  Seaside. 


Enter  Pkricles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  ■ 
heaven ! 

Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly*  man 
Is  but  a substance  that  must  yield  to  you  ; 

And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 

Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks, 

Wash’d  me  from  shore  to  shore,  und  left  me* 
breath, 

Nothing  to  thiuk  on,  but  ensuing  death  : 

Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 

To  have  bereft  a prince  of  nil  his  fortunes  ; 

And  having  throwu  him  from  your  wat’ry  grave, 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he’ll  crave. 

Enter  three  Fishermen. 

1 Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilcho  !f 

2 Fish.  Ho  1 come  and  bring  away  the  nets. 

1 Fish.  What,  Patch -breech,  I say  ! 

3 Fish.  What  say  you,  master? 

1 Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now  ! come 
away,  or  I’ll  fetch  thee  with  a wannion. 

(*)  OUl  edition*,  mu, 

(t)  Old  editions.  What  topelck. 


I  3 Fish.  Faith,  master,  I am  thinking  of  the 
j poor  men  that  were  cast  away  before  us,  even 
j now. 

1 Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls ! it  grieved  my  heart 
to  hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help 
them,  when,  wcll-a-day,  wc  could  scarce  help 
ourselves. 

3 Fish.  Nav,  master,  said  not  I ns  much  when 
I saw  the  porpus  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled? 
they  say,  they  ’re  half  fish,  half  flesh  ; a plague 
on  them  ! they  ne’er  como  but  I look  to  be  washed. 
Master,  I marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1 Fish.  WTiy,  as  men  do  a-lond  ; the  great 
ones  eat  up  the  little  ones.  I can  compare  our 
rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a whale ; ’a 
plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him, 
and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a mouthful.  Such 
whales  have  L heard  on  o’  the  land,  who  never 
leave  gaping,  till  they  ’ve  swallowed  the  whole 
parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Pkr.  [Aside.]  A pretty  moral. 

3 Fish.  But,  master,  if  I had  been  the  sexton, 
I would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2 Fish.  Why,  mail  ? 

3 Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me 
too:  and  when  I had  been  in  his  belly,  I would 
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have  kept  such  ft  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he 
should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple, 
church,  ami  parish,  up  again.  But  if  the  good 
king  Simonides  were  of  my  mind 

Pkr.  [A ride.]  Simonides? 

3 Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these 
drones,  that  rob  the  tee  of  her  honey. 

Pkh.  How  from  the  finny*  subjects  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  ; 

And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! 

Pence  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2 Fish.  Honest!  good  fellow, what’s  that?  If 
it  be  a day  fits  you,  scratch  out  of  the  calendar 
and  nobody  look  after  it.h 

Pkr.  You  may  see  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on 
your  coast.® 

2 Fish.  What  a drunken  knave  was  the  sea,  to 
cost  thee  in  our  way  ! 

Pkr.  A man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the 
wind, 

In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him  j 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us’d  to  bog. 

1 Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  teg?  here’s 
them  in  our  country  of  Greece  gets  more  with 
begging  than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2 Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then  ? 

Pkh.  I never  practised  it. 

2 Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve  sure  ; for 
here’s  nothing  to  be  got  now-a-days,  unless  thou 
canst  fish  for ’t. 

Pkr.  What  I have  been,  I have  forgot  to  know  ; 
But  what  I am,  wnnt  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 

A man  throng’d  upd  with  cold  ; my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help : 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I am  dead. 

For  that  I am  a man,  pray  see  me  buried. (2) 

1 Fish.  Die,  quoth-n  ? Now  gods  forbid  ! I 
have  a gown  here  ; conic,  put  it  on,  keep  thee 
warm.  Now,  nforc  me,  a handsome  fellow ! 
Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we’ll  have  flesh 
for  holidays,  fish  for  fusting-days,  and  moreo’er 
puddings  and  flap-jacks;*  and  thou  shalt  te  wel- 
come. 

Per.  I thank  you,  sir. 


» The  flnnv  mbjrelt—  J Old  edition*,  "fen mg  tubjetl but  tee 
Wilkin*'  novel,— "And  prince  Pericles  wondrtng  that  from  the 
Jlnug  Muhjerti  of  the  ora  thete  poore  country  people  learned  the 
infirmities  of  men."— Reprint,  p.  27. 

l>  Scratch  out  of  Ike  calendar  and  nobody  look  after  it.]  The  old 
text  ha*  *•  teatek  out,”  Kc.  Steevena  first  •unseated  ecratck  — we 
believe,  rightly  ; thu*  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'*  play  of  “The 
Coxcomb,”  Act  IV.  Sc.  4 . — 

" That  would  quite  icralck  me  otd  of  Ike  Calendar.* 

But  this  emendation  only  partially  restore*  the  Integrity  of  the 
dialogue;  something  in  the  preceding  speech  of  Penele*  is 
evidently  missing,  and  his  next  is  equally  defective. 

c You  may  see  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  your  coast.]  So  the 
folio,  I0fi4.  The  earlier  edition*  in  quarto  read,— 
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2 Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  sold  you 
could  not  teg. 

Per.  I did  but  crave. 

2 Fish.  But  crave!  Then  I’ll  turn  cravcr  too, 
and  so  I shall  ’scape  whipping. 

Pkr.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped  then  ? 

2 Fish.  O,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all  ; for  if 
all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I would  wish  no 
tetter  office  than  to  be  a beadle.  But,  master, 
I ’ll  go  draw  up  the  net. 

[fixeunt  two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Pkr.  [Awl*.]  JIow  well  this  honest  mirth 
becomes  their  labour ! 

1 Fish.  Hark  you,  sir,  do  you  know  where  ye 
arc  ? 

Pkr.  Not  well. 

1 Fish.  Why,  I’ll  tell  you;  this  is  called  Pen- 
tapolis,  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Pkr.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call 
him? 

1 Fish.  Ay.  sir,  and  he  deserves  so  to  te  called 
for  his  peaceable  reign  and  good  government. 

Per.  He  is  a happy  king,  since  lie  gains  from 
his  subjects  the  name  of  good  by  his  government. 
How  far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore? 

1 Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a-day’s  journey  ; ami 
I’ll  tell  you,  he  hath  a fair  daughter,  nnd  to- 
morrow is  her  birthday;  and  there  are  princes 
nnd  knights  come  from  nil  parts  of  the  world  to 
joust  nnd  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I 
could  wish  to  make  one  there. 

1 Fish.  O,  Rir,  thingR  must  te  as  they  may  ; 
nnd  what  n man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal 
for — his  wife’s  soul.f 


lU-enter  the  tieo  Fishermen,  drawing  up  a net. 

2 Fish.  Help,  master,  help ! here’s  a fish 
hangs  in  the  net,  like  a poor  man’s  right  in  the  law  ; 
’twill  hardly  come  out.  Ha!  hots  on ’t,  ’tis  come 
at  last,  and  ’tis  turned  to  a rusty  armour. 

Pkr.  An  armour,  friends ! 1 pray  you,  let  me 
sec  it. 

Thanks,  Fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses,* 
Thou  giv’st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself ; 


(•)  Old  copies,  all  crones;  mg  wai  added  by  Malone. 

" May  see  the  sea  hath  caat  upon  your  eoa*t.'’ 
d Throng’d  up — ] See  note  *,  p.  Ift4. 

* Flap-Jack*;]  Pancake ».  In  the  old  edition*  the  passage 
•land*.  ••  Flesh  for  all  Jag,  fish  for  failing  days,  and  more,  or 
puddings  and  flap-jack*.” 

f And  what  a man  cannot  get,  he  may  Uwfulljr  deal  for— hit 
wife's  *oul.)  This  passage  ha*  hitherto  mceesifully  resisted 
exposition.  It*  obscurity  would  perhaps  be  lessened  by  reading, 
'*  hi*  wife’*  *ole— The  meaning  appear*  to  be  a gross  one,— 
although  a man  cannot  get  a child,  he  may  lawfully  try  for  it ; 
his  wife  is  sole  Judge  of  its  paternity. 
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Ami  though  It  wan  my  own,  port  of  ruy  heritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 

With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life). 
Keep  it,  my  Fn'ielen,  it  hath  been  a f hi  eld 
'Tu'iji  me  anti  death — and  pointed  to  this  brnce; — 
Fur  that  it  Med  me . keep  it  ; in  like  neomity. 
The  uhich  the  god*  protect  t her  from  ! may 't  de- 
fend thee* 

It  kept  where  I kept,  I so  dearly  lov’d  it; 

Till  the  rough  sous,  that  spare  not  any  man, 

Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm’d,  hove  given  it 
again : 

I thank  thee  for *t ; my  shipwreck  now’s  no  ill. 
Since  I have  here  my  father’s  gift  in ’s  will. 

1 Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? [worth, 

Psit.  To  heg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a king ; 

I know  it  hv  this  mark.  Ho  lov’d  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  sake,  I wish  the  having  of  it  ; 

And  that  you’d  guide  me  to  your  sovereign’s  court, 
Where  with  it  1 may  appear  a gentleman  ; 

And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better,* 

I ’ll  pay  your  bounties  ; till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

• The  rid  roplei  rr ad 

••  The  which  the  god*  protect  the*. /«».•*  tuejr  defend  their." 

w fortune*  W/rr,-]  In  the  old  copie*,  fartum*  * better. 

« Tht  rupture  o/IAir#c«.— } Old  t •**!,  rupture . hut  *c*  the  parv 
phro**  of  thl*  pftuaffr  in  Wilkin*'  nov*  I : ” Which  how  be 

provid'd  with  a Jewel,  wl  om  all  the  riptnrro  o(  the  le  i could  nut 
beret**  from  hi*  *rme.”— Mepr tut,  p.  ;P. 
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I l Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 
Pkr.  I *11  show  the  virtue  I have  borne  in  anus. 

1 Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give 
thee  good  OU*t ! 

2 Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend;  *twaa 
we  that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough 

j seams  of  the  water : there  are  certain  oondolemcuts, 
: certain  vails.  I hope,  sir,  if  you  thrivu,  you’ll 
remember  from  whence  you  had  it.* 

Pkr.  Believe  it,  I will ; 

By  your  furtherance  l am  cloth’d  in  steel ; 

And  spite  of  nil  the  rapture  * of  the  sea. 

This  jewel  holds  his  building  on  my  arm  ; 

Unto  thy  value  I will  mount  myself 
Upon  a.  courser,  whose  delightful  sfojw 
Shall  make  the  gaiter  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
i Only,  my  friend,  1 yet  am  unprovided 
j Of  a pair  of  hoses. 

1 2 Fish.  We’ll  sure  provide;  thou  shall  have 

my  best  gown  to  make  thee  a pair ; and  I’ll  bring 
thee  to  the  court  myself. 

Peb.  Then  honour  be  but  a goal  * to  my  will ! 
This  day  I 'Uprise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill.  [jfrxevnf, 

(')  Old  edition*,  them, 

d Then  honnur  he  but  a p»v»t  to  my  uriM  e Tht*  it  alike  repuf- 
nint  both  to  *ent«>  ai,d  hannotii . Suf.  It  we  ohoiild  rrjMt,— 

**  Then  honour  t*e  but  tyuai  t<»  in)  till" 
it  he  had  juit  before  »aid,— 

■*  ViTc  ey/srhio  tifiuU  to  n»y  Jrnnt  " 
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SCENE  II. — The  tame.  A public  Way  or  Plat- 
form, hading  to  the  Lists.  A Pavilion  by 
the  side  of  it  for  (he  reception  of  the  King, 
Princess,  Lords,  dec. 

Enter  Smoxn>E8,THAisA,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Ait;  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the 
triumph  ? 

1 Lord.  They  are,  mj  liege ; 

And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

8m.  1 to  turn  them,  we  ore  ready ; and  our 
daughter,* 

In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 

Sits  here,  like  beauty’s  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  sec,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a Lord. 

Thai.  It  plcosoth  you,  my  royal  father,  to  ex- 
press 


(*)  Old  cdltloat  Umrt,  htere. 
104 


My  commendations  great,  whose  merit’s  less. 

Sim.  ’Tis  fit  it  should  be  so ; for  princes  are 
A model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself : 

As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected, 

So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 

’Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain* 

The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device. 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I’ll 
perform. 

[Enter  a Knight ; he  posset  over  (he  stage , and 
his  Squire  presents  his  shield  to  (he  Princess. 
Sm.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 
Thai.  A knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a black  JEthiop  reaching  at  the  Bun  ; 

Tho  word,  Lux  tua  vita  tnihi 

Sm.  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[ The  second  Knight  passes  over • 


{•)  Old  copies,  enter  toine;  altered  by  StetTcns. 
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ACT  II.] 

"Who  is  the  second  that  present*  himself  ? 

Thai.  A prince  of  Maccdon,  my  royal  father; 
And  the  devico  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm’d  knight,  that ’s  conquer’d  by  a lady ; 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Piu*  por  dulzura  que 
por  fuena. 

[ The  third  Knight  passes  over . 
Sim.  And  what’s  the  third? 

Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ; 

And  his  devico  a wreath  of  chivalry ; 

The  word,  Me  pom.  pet*  provexit  after. 

[The  fourth  Knight  pastes  over . 
Sim.  "What  is  the  fourth  ? [down  ; 

Thai.  A burning  torch,  that’s  turned  upside 
The  word,  Quod  + me  alit,  me  ext  in  quit. 

Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  power 
and  will, 

Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  fifth  Knight  passes  over . 
Thai.  The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds, 
Holding  out  gold  that’s  by  tho  touchstone  tried; 
The  motto  thus,  Sic  apectanda  jUles. 

[The  sixth  Knight  passes  over. 
Sim.  And  what’s  the  sixth  and  last,  the  which 
the  knight  himself 

With  such  a graceful  courtesy  deliver’d? 

Thai.  He  scorns  to  be  a stranger,  but  his 
present  is 

A wither’d  branch,  that’s  only  green  at  top ; 

The  motto.  In  hac  spe  vivo. 

Snr.  A pretty  moral ; 

From  the  dejected  state  wherein  ho  is, 

He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 

1 Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his 

outward  show 

Con  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend ; 

For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears  [lance. 
To  have  practis’d  more  the  whipstock  than  the 

2 Loud.  lie  well  may  be  a stranger,  for  ho 

comes 

To  an  honour’d  triumph,  strangely  furnished. 

3 Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  rust 
Until  this  day,  to  bcout  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim.  Opinion’s  but  a fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 

Hut  stay,  the  knights  are  coming;  we’ll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt. 

Great  shouts  without,  and  all  cry,  11  The  mean 
Knight ! ” 


(•)  Old  copki,  Pompeg.  (t)  Old  copies, 

» Pin — ] Thl*  it  an  Italian,  not  a SpanUh  word. 

*»  That  neither  in  our  bearta,  Ac.]  So  the  quarto,  1619 1 the 
Aral,  1609,  read*  : — 

**  Have  neither  in  onr  heart t,  nor  outward  eyrt, 

Enviea  the  great,  nor  tball  the  low  detpi **.” 

* Bp  Jo  re,  / wonder,  that  u kina  of  ikoughtt, 

Three  catet  rrtiti  me,  he  not  thought  upon.] 

In  moat  of  the  modern  edition*  the»e  line#  are  aligned  to  PeH- 
clea,  the  being  *ub*tituted  for  hej  but  compare  the  rouetponding 
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[SCESB  III. 

SCENE  III. — The  same . A Hall  of  State. 

A Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Simonides,  Tiiaisa,  Marshal,  Lords, 
Attendants,  and  the  Knights  from  tilting. 

Sim.  Knights, 

To  say  you  *rc  welcome,  were  superfluous. 

To*  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 

As  in  a title-page,  your  worth  in  anna, 

Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than ’s  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a feast : 

You  arc  princes  aud  my  guests. 

Thai,  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest ; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I give, 

And  crown  you  king  of  this  day’s  happiness. 

Per.  ’Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  by  merit. 
Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 

In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed. 

To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 

And  you’re  her  labour’d  scholar.  Come,  queen 
o’  the  feast, 

(For,  daughter,  so  you  are,)  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 
Knights.  Wo  arc  honour’d  much  by  good 
Simonides.  [love, 

Sim.  Your  presence  glads  our  days ; honour  we 
For  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 
Marsh.  Sir,  yonder  is  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

1 Knight.  Contend  not,  sir ; for  we  arc  gentle- 
men, 

Thnt  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes, 

Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise.* 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim.  Sit,  sir,  sit. 

By  Jove,  I wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
These  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon.* 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen  of  marriage, 

All  viands  that  I eat  do  seem  unsavoury. 

Wishing  him  my  meat : sure  he’s  a gallant  gen- 
tleman. 

Sim.  He’s  but  n country  gentleman  ; 

Has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done ; 
Has  broken  a staff,  or  so ; so  let  it  pass. 

Thai.  To  mo  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 
Per.  Yon  king’s  to  me  like  to  my  futber’s 
picture, 


(•)  Old  copica,  untU  the  fourth  folio,  16«J,  I place. 

pa*»age  in  Wilkin*'  novel, — *4  In  the  end,  all  being  seated  by  the 
Marshall  at  a table,  placed  directly  ovcr-agaln»t  whete  the  king 
and  hi*  daughter  »ate,  a*  it  were  by  some  divine  operation,  both 
king  and  daughter,  at  one  intlanl  were  to  etrneke  in  love  with  the 
noblenette  of  hit  woorlh,  that  they  could  not  ipare  to  much  time  to 
tatitjfe  themirtm  with  the  dehcaeie  of  their  riandt.  fvr  talking  of 
hit  pragm.“  We  incline  to  think,  with  Stceven*.  that  the  second 
line  should  be  read, — 

“ The  cate*  re*Ul  me,  6s  not  thought  upon.** 
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Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 

Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne, 

And  he  the  sun.  for  them  to  reverence. 

None  that  beheld  him,  but,  like  lesser  lights. 

Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy  ; (night, 
Where  now  his  son’s*  like  a glow-worm  in  the 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 

f • ) Olil  copip* , tonne. 

l n« 


Whereby  I see  that  Time’s  the  king  of  men, 

For  he’s  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 

And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 
Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights? 

1 Knight.  Who  can  be  other  in  this  royal 
presence  ? [brim, 

Sim.  Here,  with  a cup  that's  stor’d*  unto  the 

(*)  Old  topic*,  third,  ttl n*4. 
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act  n.] 

(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress’  lips,) 

We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a while ; 

Yon  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 

As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a show  might  countervail  his  worth. 

Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father? 

Sim.  O attend,  my  daughter  ; 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above, 

Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them : 

And  princes,  not  doing  so,  are  like  to  gnats. 

Which  make  a sound,  but  kill'd  are  wonder'd  at. 
Therefore  to  make  his  entrance*  more  sweet, 

Here,  say  we  drink  this  standing- bowl  of  wine  to 
him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold  ; 

He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence, 

Since  men  take  women’s  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim.  How!  do  ns  I bid  you,  or  you’ll  move  me  i 
else. 

Thai.  [Aside.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not 
please  me  better. 

Sim.  And  further  * tell  him,  we  desire  to  know 
of  him. 

Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage.<3> 

Thai.  The  king,  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to 
you. 

Per.  I thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 
Pkb.  I thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge 
him  freely. 

Thai.  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  you, 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Peb.  A gentleman  of  Tyre, — my  name  Peri- 
cles ; 

My  education  been,  in  arts  ami  arms  ;b — 

Who,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 

Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men. 

And,  after  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace;  names  himself 
Pericles, 

A gentleman  of  Tyre, 

Who  only  by  misfortune  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men.  cast  on  this  shore. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I pity  his  misfortune, 

(•)  Old  ropie*,  furthermore. 

* Entrance — ] Emtranc e hero  meant  reverie,  trance,  He.,  hat 
the  lino  hat  been  mutilated. 

h My  education  been,  in  arte,  Ac.]  This  it  usually  changed 
to,— 

" My  education  hat  been,”  He. 

or,— 

" My  education  Ac. 

but  the  parallel  pattage  in  Wilkins'  novel  confirm*  the  old  read- 
ing r— “ That  he  waa  a gentleman  of  Tyre,  his  name  Pcricks  ; hit 


[SCElt*  IV. 

And  will  aw  tike  him  from  Ids  melancholy. — 

Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles, 

And  waste  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  ore  address'd, 

Will  very  well  become  a soldier’s  dance : 

I will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads  ; 

Since  they  love  men  in  amis,  ns  well  us  beds. 

[ Th - Knights  dance. 
So*  this  was  well  ask’d  ; ’t was  so  well  perform’d. 
Come,  sir ; here  is  a lady  that  wants  breathing 
too : 

And  I have  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyro 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 

And  that  their  measures  are  ns  excellent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them  they  are,  my 
lord. 

Sim.  Oh, that’s  as  much  a«,  you  would  be  denied 
Of  your  fair  courtesy. 

[The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Unclasp,  unclasp; 

Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ; all  have  done  well, 

But  you  the  best.  [ To  Pericles.]  Pages  ant) 
lights,  to  conduct 

These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings ! Yours, 
sir. 

We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I am  at  your  grace’s  pleasure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 

And  that ’s  the  mark  I know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest  ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  speeding  do  their  heat. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Tyre.  A Room  in  the  Governor’s 
House. 

Enter  IIklicanus  and  Escanes. 

IIf.l.  No.  Escanes,  know  this  of  nic, 

Antiochua  from  incest  liv'd  not  free ; 

For  which,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store. 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence ; 

Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
When  he  was  seated  4 in  a chariot 
Of  an  inestimable  value,  and  his  daughter  with 
him, 

A fire  from  heaven  came,  and  tdiriveU'd  up 
Their*  bodies,  even  to  loathing ; for  they  so  stunk, 

(•)  Old  editions,  Tkoie. 
education  beetle  in  »rtc*  anil  arniri/'  At. 

e 80  ibti  teat  well  uk'd,  At.}  That  in.  S»  tht«  well  a»k‘il. 

<*  When  he  wan  Mated.  At.  J Tkii  pander,  nmcrahly  oomipted 
in  nrln'ini;  or  transenpUon,  ia  4»uj»)lj  exhibited  in  modern 
editions  thus 

" When  he  wa«  Mated,  and  hia  daughter  with  him. 

In  a char  o!  of  tueitiinsblc  value, 

A fire,"  Ac, 
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ACT  II-l 

That  all  those  eyes  ador’d  them  ere  their  fall, 

Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Esc  a.  ’T  was  very  strange. 

Hbl.  And  yet  hut  justice ; for  though 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heav’u’s  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Esca.  *Tis  very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

1 Lord.  See,  not  a man  in  private  conference 
Or  council  hath  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2 Loud.  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  re- 

proof. [it. 

3 Loro.  And  curs’d  he  he  that  will  not  second 
1 Lom>.  Follow  me,  then:  lord  Helicano,  a 

• word. 

JIel.  With  me  ? and  welcome : happy  day,  my 
lords. 

1  Lonn.  Know  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the 
top, 

And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  hanks. 

Hel.  Your  griefs!  for  what?  wrong  not  your 
prince  you  love. 

1 Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble  Hcli- 

canc ; 

But,  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  Balutc  him, 

Or  know  what  ground  ’s  mode  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we’ll  seek  him  out; 

If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we’ll  find  him  there ; 

And  be  resolv’d,  he  lives  to  govern  us, 

Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  hia  funeral, 

And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2 Lord.  Whose  death’s,*  indeed,  the  strongest 

in  our  censure : 

And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a head, 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a roof 
Soon  fall  to  ruin,)  your  noble  self, 

That  best  know’st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign, 
We  thus  submit  unto,— our  sovereign. 

All.  Live,  noble  Helicano. 

Hel.  Fort  honour’s  cause  forbear  your  suf- 
frages : 

If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 

Take  I your  wish,  I leap  into  the  seas, 

Where’s  hourly  trouble  for  a minute’s  ease. 

A twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king  ; 

If  in  which  time  expir’d,  he  not  return, 

I shall  with  aged  patience  hoar  your  yoke. 

But  if  I cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 

Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects, 

And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth ; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 

You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 


(•)  OM  edition!,  drmth. 

(t)  Old  copie*,  Trg : amended  by  Mr.  Dyc«. 
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1 Lord.  To  wisdom  he’s  a fool  that  will  not 
yield  ; 

And  since  lord  Hel i cane  enjoincth  us, 

Wc  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it.* 

IIkl.  Then  you  love’ us,  wc  you,  and  we’ll  clasp 
hands ; 

When  peers  thus  knit,  a kingdom  ever  stands. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Pcntapolis.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Simonides,  reading  a Letter  ; the  Knights 
meet  him. 

1 Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I let  you 

know, 

That  for  this  twelvemonth  she'll  not  undertake 
A married  life : 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known, 

Which  yet  from  her  by  no  means  can  I get. 

2 Knight.  May  wc  not  get  access  to  her,  my 

lord? 

Sim.  Faith,  by  no  means  : she  hath  so  strictly 
tied  her 

To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 

One  twelve  moons  more  she’ll  wear  Diana’s  livery  ; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow’d, 

And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

3 Knioht.  Loth  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our 

leaves.  [Exeunt. 

Sim.  So,  they’re  well  despatch’d ; now  to  my 
daughter’s  letter : 

She  tells  me  here,  she  ’ll  wed  the  stranger  knight, 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 

’T  is  well,  mistress,  your  choice  agrees  with  min® ; 
I like  that  well; — nay,  how  absolute  she’s  in’t. 
Not  minding  whether  I dislike  or  no ! 

Well,  I do  commend  her  choice, 

And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay’d.— 

Soft ! here  he  comes ; — I must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir ! I am  beholden  to 
jou, 

For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night : I do 
Protest  my  cars  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace’s  pleasure  to  commend ; 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music’s  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good 
lord. 


(•)  The  if  la  not  In  the  old  copL*». 


PERICLES. 
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Sim.  Let  me  ask  you  one  thing. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Pf.r.  A most  virtuous  princess. 

Srw.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  As  a fair  day  in  summer, — wondrous  fair. 
Sim.  Sir,  my  daughter  thinks  very  well  of  you  ; 
Ay,  so  well,  that  you  must  bo  her  master, 

And  she  will  be  your  scholar : therefore  look  to  it. 
Per.  I am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so  : peruse  this  writing 
else. 

Per.  [Atide.]  'What’s  here  ! 

A letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre ! 

*T  is  the  king’s  subtilty  to  have  my  life. — 

O,  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious  lord, 


A stranger  and  distressed  gentleman, 

That  never  aimed  so  high  to  love  your  daughter, 
Put  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch’d  my  daughter,  and 
thou  art 

A villain. 

Pf.r.  By  the  gods  I have  not ; 

Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence  ; 

Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 
Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  a king), 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I return  the  lie. 
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[8f EXE  v. 


Sim.  [Atide.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  I do  applaud 
liis  courage. 

Pkr.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  mj  thoughts, 
That  never  relish'd  of  a base  descent. 

I came  unto  your  court  for  honour’s  cause. 

And  not  to  be  a rebel  to  her  state  : 

And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me. 

This  sword  shall  prove,  he’s  honour’s  enemy. 

Sim.  No ! — 

Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 
Enter  Thaisa. 

Pkh.  Then,  as  you  are  ns  virtuous  as  fair, 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e’er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllabic  that  made  love  to  you? 

Thai.  Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had. 

Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? 
f Aside.]  T’in  glad  of  it  with  all  mv  heart. 

I’il  tame  you  ; I’ll  bring  you  in  subjection. 


Will  yon,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
j Your  love  and  your  affection*  on*  a stranger? — 

I Who,  for  aught  I know,  may  be,  nor  can  I think 
I The  contrary, — [Aside.]  as  great  in  blood  as  I 
myself. — 

i Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress  ; either  frame 
Your  will  to  mine — and  you,  sir,  hear  you, 

Either  be  rul’d  by  me,  or  I will  make  you — 

Man  and  wife : 

Nay,  come,  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it  too  : 

! And  being  join’d  I’ll  thus  your  ho|>es  destroy  ; — 
j And  for  at  further  grief, — God  give  you  joy  ! — 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

| Pkr.  Even  as  my  life,  or  blood  that  fosters  it. 
Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed? 

Both.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty. 

Slm.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  that  I will  see  you 
wed  ; 

! Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[J?.reu«f.G) 


(*)  Old  copic*,  (t)  Old  copies  omit,  a. 
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Enter  Gower. 


Gow.  Now  sleep  yakked  hath  the  rout ; 

No  din  but  snores,  the  house  about,* 

Made  louder  by  the  o’er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage-feast. 

The  cat,  with  eyne  of  hunting  coal, 

Now  couches  from  the  mouse's  hole  ; 

And  crickets  sing  at  th*  oven’s  mouth, 

A vef  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 

Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 

Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 

A babe  is  moulded. — Be  attent, 

And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 

With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche; 

What’s  dumb  in  show,  I’ll  plain  with  speech. 

Dumb  show . 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides,  at  one  door , with 
Attendants  ; a Messenger  meets  them , kneels , 
and  'fives  Pericles  a letter.  Pericles  shows 
it  to  Simomde8  ; the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former. 
Then  enter  Thaisa  with  chi/d,  and  Lycho- 
ripa,  a nurse.  Simonides  shows  his  daughter 
the  letter  : she  r joices  ; she  and  Pericles  take 
leave  of  her  father , and  depart  with  Lychorida 
and  Attendants.  Then  exeunt  Simonides  and 
the  rest. 

By  many  a demo*  and  painful  perch, 

Of  Pericles  the  careful  search. 

By  the  four  opposing  coigns, £ 

Which  the  world  together  joins, 

Is  mude  ; with  all  due  diligence. 

That  horse  and  sail  and  high  expense 
Can  stead  the  quest.  At  last  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire) 

To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 


(*)  Old  topic*,  about  the  koine. 

It  I Old  coplt->,  Are ; corrected  by  Mr.  Dyce. 

<I)  Old  copie*,  eriye*;  corrected  by  Tyrwhitt. 

* Dcrne— ] Derme  i*  usually  explained  to  mean,  lonely;  It 
■pp<  ara,  however,  in  the  Instances  of  it*  u»c  that  we  have  met 
with,  to  signify  earnnt.  eager.  and  the  like.  Thus  : — 

••Then  if  derme  love  of  thy  dearc  loving  Lord,—” 

B»hxii'  Spiritual!  Sonnet  1,  I5DS. 


Are  letters  brought ; the  tenour  these 
Antiochus  and  his  daughter  dead  ; 

The  men  of  Tyros  on  the  head 
Of  Hclicanus  would  set  on 
1 The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none  ; 

/ The  mutine  there  b he  hastes  t’  oppress  ; 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not  homo  in  twice  six  moons, 

He,  obedient  to  their  dooms, 

1 Will  take  the  crown.  The  sum  of  this, 

1 Brought  hither  to  Pentopolis, 

! Y- ravished*  the  regions  round, 

! And  every  one  with  claps  can  sound. 

Our  heir  apparent  is  a king  : 

Who  d ream'd,  who  thought  of  such  a thing  ? 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre ; 

His  queen  with  child,  makes  her  desire 
(Which  who  shall  cross  ?)  along  to  go  : — 

Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe : — 

Lychorida  her  nurse  she  takes. 

And  so  to  sen.  Their  vessel  shakes 
i On  Neptune’s  billow  ; half  the  flood 
I Hath  their  keel  cut  ; but  fortune’s  mood  4 
Varies  again  : the  grisly  north 
Disgorges  such  a tempest  forth, 

That,  as  a duck  for  life  that  dives. 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 

The  lady  shrieks,  and  well-a-ncar 
Doth  full  in  travail  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm, 

Shall  for  itself,  itself  perform  ; 

I nil!  relate  ; action  nuty 
Conveniently  the  rest  convey  : 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  3rour  imagination  hold 

This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea- tost*  Pericles  appears  to  speak.  [Exit. 

(*)  Old  editions,  irai  l il. 

b The  mutine  there  he—]  In  the  old  text,  " The  mutiny  he 
there. M 

e Y-ravUhed — ] Old  ropica,  Iranithed,  and  Irony  iked  , 
Steeveu*  made  the  emendation. 

4 But  fortune'*  mood—]  The  old  copie*  have,  “But  fortune 
Moon'd,”  and  •*  fortune  Mon'd.” 
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SCENE  I. — On  a Ship  at  Sea. 


Enter  Pkriclrb. 

Per.  Tho  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  those 
surges, 

"Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ; and  thou,  that 
host 

Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  call’d  them  from  the  deep  I O still 
Thy  dcaf'ning,  dreadful  thunders  ; gently  quench 
Thy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes  ! — O how,  Lycho- 
rida, 

IIow  does  my  queen? — thou*  storm,  venomously, 
Wilt  thou  spit  nil  thyself? — the  seaman’s  whistle 
Is,  as  a whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 

Unheard. — Lychorida  ! — Lucina,  O 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife t gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ; make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen’s  travails ! 


(•>  Old  copies,  then. 

(t)  Old  copies,  my  wife;  corrected  by  Steevens. 
20? 


Enter  Lychohida,  with  an  Infant. 

Now,  Lychorida — 

Ltc.  Ilere  ia  a thing  too  young  for  »uch  a 
place, 

Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die,  OP  I 
Am  like  to  do : tako  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  IIow  ! how,  Lychorida  ! 

Lyc.  Patience,  good  sir,  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Ilcre’s  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, — 

A little  daughter ; for  the  sake  of  it, 

Be  manly,  and  take  comfort 

Pun.  O,  you  gods ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 

And  snatch  them  straight  away  ? Wo,  hero 
below, 

Ilecall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Use"  honour  with  you. 


* Du  honour—']  Stccvetu  and  Mason  both  conjectured  use  to 
be  a misprint  for  tie,  as  it  probably  was. 
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Lyc.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Pf.b.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life  ! 

For  a more  blust’rous  birth  had  never  babe : 

Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  ! 

For  thou  art  the  ruddiest  welcome*  to  this  world, 
That  ere  was  prince's  child.  Happy  what  follows  ! 
Thou  hast  ns  chiding  a nativity, 

As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make, 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb  : even  at  the  first, 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit, 

With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it  10) 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

1 Sail.  What  courage,  sir  ? God  save  you ! 

Pun.  Courage  enough:  I do  not  fear  the  flaw  ; 
It  hath  done  to  mo  the  worst : yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh-new  sea-forer, 

I would  it  would  be  quiet. 

1 Sail.  Slack  the  bolins  there  ! Thou  wilt  not, 
wilt  thou  ? Blow  and  split  thyself. 

2 Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kiss  the  moon,  I care  not. 

1 Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard ; the 
sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie 
till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That  *s  your  superstition. 

1 Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir ; with  us  at  sea  it  hath 
been  still  observed,  and  we  are  strong  in  custom  :b 
therefore  briefly  yield  her,  for  she  must  overboard 
straight. 

Per.  As  you  think  meet.  — Most  wretched 
queen  ! 

Lyc.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  A terrible  childbed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear ; 
No  light,  no  fire  : the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly  ; nor  have  I time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffin’d,  in  the  ooze  ;* 
Where,  for  a monument  upon  thy  bones, 

And  aye-remaining*  lumps,  the  belching  whale 
And  humming  water  must  overwhelm  thy  corpse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells.  O,  Lychorida, 

Bid  Nestor  bring  mo  spices,  ink  and  paper, 

My  casket  and  my  jewels  ; and  bid  Nicauder 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer :+  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ; hie  tlicc,  whiles  I say 
A priestly  farewell  to  her ; suddenly,  woman. 

[Exit  LYcnoniDA. 


2 Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulked  and  bitumed  ready. 

Per.  I thank  thee. — Mariner,  say,  what  coast 
is  this  ? 

2 Sail.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner ! 

Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre ; when  canst  thou  reach 
* it? 

2 Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 
Per.  O make  for  Tharsus ! — , 

There  will  I visit  Cleon,  for  the  balic 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus ; there  I *11  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing. — Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner; 
1 '11  bring  the  body  presently.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Ephesus.  A Room  in  Cerimon’* 
Jloust. 

Enter  Cerimon,  a Servant,  and  some  persons  who 
have  been  shipwrecked. 

Cer.  Philemon,  ho  ! 


Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 

Ckr.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  fliesc  poor  men  ; 

'T  has  been  n turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Seu.  I have  been  in  many ; but  such  a night 
as  this, 

Till  now,  I ne'er  endur’d. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  lie  dead  ere  you  return ; 
There’s  nothing  can  be  minister’d  to  nature, 

That  can  recover  him.  Give  this  to  the  ’pothecary, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [ To  Philemon. 

[ Exeunt  all  but  Cerimon. 


Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1 Gent.  Good  morrow. 

2 Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

Crr.  Gentlemen,  why  do  you  stir  so  early? 

1 Gent.  Sir, 

Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 

Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 

The  very  principals4  did  seem  to  rend, 

And  all  to-topple  ; pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 


(•)  Old  copies,  oare:  corrected  by  Steevens. 

(t)  Old  copies,  eoJUn. 

» for  thorn  art  the  ruddiest  welcome— 1 Malone  changed  trel- 
tomt  to  teeleom'd : but  the  former  1*  the  word  adopted  in  Wilkin*’ 
novel  Poor  inch  of  nature  (quoth  he)  thou  arte  a»  rudely 
vrter, me  to  the  wnrldr,  a*  ever  Prinrttu  Babe  was,  and  hast  as 
chiding  a nattvitie  as  fire,  tyre,  earth  and  watrr  ran  affoord 
lbee.N 


*»  We  are  steony  in  custom  :1  The  old  editions  rend  eastern ; we 
adopt  the  emendation  proposed  by  Roswell,  in  preference  to  the 
credence  of  Steercns,  the  earnt*t  of  Mason,  or  the  astern  of 
Kntirhl. 

* And  are-remaininy  lamps, — ] The  original  has  “ The  ayre- 
rtmaining." 

d Principals — 1 The  prim  ipals  arc  the  strongest  rafters  in  thb 
roof  of  a building. 
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2 Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so  I 
early ; 

'T  is  not  our  husbandry. 

Cut,  O,  you  say  well. 

1 Gent.  But  I much  marvel  that  your  lordship, 
having 

Rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose : 

It  is  most  strange, 

Nature  should  he  so  conversant  with  pain, 

Being  thereto  not  compcll'd. 

Cku.  I hold  it  over, 

Virtue  and  cunning  ■ were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches  : careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend  ; 

But  immortality  attends  the  former. 

Making  a man  a god.  ’Tis  known,  I ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 

By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  ble9s’d  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones  ; 

And  I b can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ; Which  doth 
give  me 

A more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 


Or  tie  my  treasure  • up  in  silken  hags. 

To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2 Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus 
pour’d  forth 

Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor’d  : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  vour  personal  pain,  but 
even 

Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  CVrimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne’er  decay. 


Enter  two  Servants  with  a Chat. 

%Skk.  So ; lift  there. 

Ckr.  What  is  that  ? 

Ser.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  + upon  our  shore  this  cheat ; 

*T  is  of  some  wreck. 

Ckr.  Set ’t  down,  let ’s  look  upon’t. 

2 Gent.  ’T  is  like  a coffin,  sir. 

Chu.  Whate’er  it  be, 

’T  is  wondrous  heavy  ; wrench  it  open  straight ; 

If  the  sea’s  stomach  be  o’ercharg’d  with  gold, 

’T  is  a good  constraint  of  Fortune  it  belches 
upon  us.e 

2 Gent.  It  is  so,  my  lord. 


* Cunning—]  Crnmmimg  hnt  signifies  Ituou-Mgc,  skill,  Sic. 
b And  1 cam  speak — J Tike  old  copies  exhibit  these  lino* 
thus 

••  And  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures  ; which  doth  give  me 
A more  content/'  4c. 
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(•)  Old  text,  pleasure,  corrected  by  Stcercn*. 

(t)  Old  editions,  up  upon. 

* ’Tis  a good  constraint  of  Fortune  it  belches  upon  us.]  .Mani- 
festly and  incorrigibly  corrupt. 
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Ckr.  IIow  close ’t  is  caulk'd  and  bitum'd  ! * 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Sf.r.  I never  saw  so  huge  a billow,  sir, 

As  tow'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cf.r.  Wrench  it  open  ; 

Soft ! — it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2 Gent.  A delicate  odour. 


(*)  Old  tditiont.  bottomed. 


Cf.r.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril ; so, — up  with  it. — 
Oh  you  most  potent  gods ! what ’s  here  ? a corse  ! 
1 Gf.nt.  Most  strange  I 
Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ; balra’d  and 
entreasur’d 

With  full  bags  of  spices ! A passport  too  ! 
Apollo,  perfect  me  in  the  characters  ! 

f Neat l $ from  a tcroll. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT  III.] 

“ Here  I give  to  understand , — 

If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-land, — 

/,  king  Pericles , have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  otir  mundane  cost. 
Who  finds  her , give  her  burying  ; 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a king  : 

Besides  this  treasure  for  a fee , 

The  gods  requite  his  charity  /” 

If  thou  liv’st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a heart 
That  even  cracks*  for  woe!  This  chanc'd  to-night. 
2 Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 

Ceb.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; [rough 

For  look  how  fresh  she  looks ! — They  were  too 
That  threw  her  iu  the  sea.  Make  a fire  within  ; 
Fetch  hither  all  my  boxes  in  my  closet. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours, 

And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  ngain 
The  o’erpress'd  spirits.  I have  hoard + 

Of  an  Egyptian  that  hod  nine  hours  lien  dead, 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered.* 

Re-enter  a Servant,  with  boxes,  naj/kins , and  fire. 

Well  said,  well  said  ; the  fire  and  cloths. — 

The  rough  and  woeful  music  that  wc  have. 

Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 

The  viol  once  more ; — how  thou  stirr'st,  thou 
block  ! — 

The  music  there  ! — I pray  you,  give  her  air ; — 
Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live ; nature  awakes ; a warmth 
Breathes^  out  of  her : she  hath  not  been  entranc’d 
Above  five  hours.  See  how  she  ’gins  to  blow 
Into  life’s  flower  again  ! 

1 Gent.  The  Leavens 

Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive  ; behold 

Her  eyelids,  coses  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 

Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 

The  diamonds  of  a most  praised  water 
Do  appear,  to  moke  the  world  twice  rich.  Live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Bare  as  you  seem  to  be  ! [She  moves. 

Thai.  O dear  Diana, 

Where  am  I ? Where’s  my  lord  ? What  world  is 
this  ? 

2 Gent.  Is  not  this  strange  ? 

1 Gent.  Most  rare. 


(«)  Pint  edition,  ICO®,  ever  crack*. 

(4)  Old  copies,  / heard  ; hare  inserted  by  Malone. 

(!)  Old  copies,  warmth  breath,  and  warm  breath. 

* By  good  appliance  recovered.]  This  postage,  seems  hope- 
lessly depraved.  In  the  novel  founded  on  the  play  It  runs  as 
follows :— **  1 have  read  of  some  Egyptians,  wlin  after  four  houres 
death,  (if  man  may  call  it  so)  have  raised  impoverished  bodies, 
like  to  this,  unto  their  former  health  ” 

*>  Wand'ringly — } Steevens's  emendation ; the  old  editions 
reading,  tcond'rlnflf. 
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[scene  hi. 

Ceb.  Hush,  my  gentle  neighbours  ! 

Lend  me  your  bands  ; to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen  ; now  this  matter  must  be  look’d  to. 

For  her  relapse  is  mortal.  Come,  come, 

. And  yEsculapius  guide  us  ! (2) 

[Exeunt,  carrying  her  away. 

i 

j SCENE  III. — Tlmrsus.  A Room  in  Cleon’*  House. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Dionyjsa,  and  Lycho- 
rida,  with  Marina  in  her  arms. 

Per.  Most  honour’d  Cioon,  I must  needs  be 
gone ; 

My  twelve  months  are  expir’d,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a litigious  peace.  You  and  your  Indy 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness  ! the  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  ujkjii  you  ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts*  of  fortune,  though  they  hurtf 
you  mortally, 

Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  b on  us. 

Dion.  O your  sweet  queen  ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought 
her  hitter, 

To  have  blcsa’d  miuc  eyes  with  her  ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.  Could  I rnge  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as 't  is.  My  gentle  babe,  Marina, — whom. 
For  she  was  born  at  sea,  I have  nam’d  so, — hero 
I charge  your  charity  withal,  leaving  her 
The  infant  of  your  care,  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Manncr’d  os  she  is  horn. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ; but  think, 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  coni, 
(For  which  the  people’s  prayers  still  fall  upon  you,) 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.  If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  mo  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  you  reliev’d,  would  force  me  to  my  duty  : 

But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a spur. 

The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 

To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per.  I believe  you  ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to ’t, 
Without  your  vows.  Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  wc  honour,  all 
UnscissarM®  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I show  ill  * in ’t.  So  I take  my  leave  : 
Good  madam,  moke  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

(•)  Old  copies,  thaket. 

(t)  Pint  quarto,  haunt ; folio,  1664,  hate. 

* Unsciasar’d— ] The  old  copies  read,  "unslsler’d  thall  this 
heir."  The  correction,  whlrh  wat  made  bvSteevena,  It  established 
by  the  corresponding  passage  in  Wilkins'  novel:  "Vowing 
solemnely  by  othe  to  htmsclfe,  bis  head  should  grow  aariutrd, 
his  beard  untrimmed,  himself  in  all  uncomely.”  Ac. 
d Thot/'jh  I thotc  ill  <■'/.]  The  old  copies  have  ttill.  We  adopt 
' Mr.  Dyce’s  reading. 
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PERICLES. 


ACT  III.] 

Dion.  I have  one  myself, 

"Who  shall  not  be  more  clear  to  my  respect. 

Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  Well  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge 
o*  the  shore ; 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask’d  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven.  [madam. — 

Per.  I will  embrace  your  offer.  Come,  dearest 
O,  no  tears,  Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord  .(3) 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE  IV. — Ephesus.  A Room  in  Ccrimon’* 
House . 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thais  a. 

Ckr.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain 
jewels, 


[scene  it. 

Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer  ; which  are  now* 

At  your  command.  Know  you  the  character  ? 
Thai.  It  is  my  lord’s.  That  I was  shipp’d  at 
sea 

I well  remember,  even  on  my  yearoingf  time ; 
But  whether  there  delivered  or  no, 

By  the  holy  gods,  I cannot  rightly  say  ; 

But  since  king  Pericles,  my  wedded  lord, 

I ne’er  shall  sec  again,  a vestal  livery 
Will  I take  me  to,  and  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak, 
Diana’s  temple  is  not  distant  far, 

Where  you  may  ’bide*  until  your  date  expire : 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that  *s  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small. 

[Exeunt. 


(•)  The  word  nor  wss  inserted  by  Malone. 

It)  First  quaito,  learning;  second  quarto,  eon i ng. 

a Where  you  may  'bide  until—]  The  old  editions  have,  " Where 
you  may  abide  ii/l." 
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PERICLES. 


Enter  Gower. 


Gow.  Imagine  Pericles  arriv’d  at  Tyre, 
Welcom’d  and  settled  to  hiH  own  desire. 

His  woeful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 

Unto  Diana  there*  a votaress. 

Now  to  Manna  bead  your  mind, 

Whom  our  fast- growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  trniu’d 
In  music, t letters  ; who  hath  gain’d 
Of  education  all  the  grace, 

Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place* 
Of  general  wonder.  But,  alack  I 
That  monster  Envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina’s  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 

And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a wench  full  grown,* 
Even  ripe*  for  marriage  fight ; this  maid 
Hight  Philoten:  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Mnrina  be. 

Be’t  when  she*  weav’d  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers  long,  small,  white  os  milk  ; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld-  wound 
The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 
By  hurting  it ; or  when  to  the  lute 
She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird§  mute 


(•)  OUJ  copies,  there's;  altered  by  Malone. 

<»)  Old  copies,  mmtick't ; al>o  alte  red  by  Malcite. 

(ti  Old  copies,  the j.  (5)  Oid  copies,  maht  bed. 

• II’ Mi*h  makes  her.  Ire.)  Tlie  old  editions  read — 

“Which  make*  hijh  both  the  ait  and  place.’* 

Hteevena  made  the  emendation. 

•»  A wench  full  grown,  — ) In  the  original  thla  couplet  stand*.— 

**  And  in  this  kind  our  Cleon  hath 
One  daughter,  and  a full-grown  wench.* 


That  still  records  with  moan  ; or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian  ; still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina  : so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow* 

Vie  feathers  white.  Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  ns  debts, 

And  not  as  given.  This  so  darks 
In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks. 

That  Cleon’s  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A present  murderer  does  pi-ejmre 
For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 
Might  stand  |H*erloss  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 
Lychoridn,  our  nurse,  is  dead. 

And  cursed  Dionvza  hath 
The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 
Prest  for  this  blow.  The  unborn  event 
I do  commend  to  your  content ; 

Only  I carry*  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I so  convey, 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way, — 
Dionvza  doth  appear. 

With  Leonine,  a murderer.  [Exit. 

(•)  Old  text,  MrrW. 

All  Gower's  speech?*  are  in  rhyme  . and  Sice  vena  regulated  these 
two  1 net  a*  they  now  stand  in  the  text. 

* Keen  ripe—]  So  the  first  quarto.  in  the  libr  ary  of  the  Duke 
of  Dvvorndiire:  other  copies  of  that  edition  read,  rgk1. 

i d With  ihurf,  neeui—  j The  old  copies  read  me  die  In  the  old 
play  of  ••Gammer  Gurton'a  Needle." the  word  is  uted  in  both  it* 
form*  of  neeld  amt  needle,  according  *»  it  suits  the  metre, 

• With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  ctow,  Ac  1 The  « ld  text 
reads.  '*  The  dove  ol  Paphos  might  with  the  crow.**  Cui  reeled  by 
Mason. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Tliarsus.  An  open  Place  near  the  Sea-thore. 


Enter  Dioxyza  and  Leonine, 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remember ; thou  hast  sworn  to 
do ’t: 

T is  but  a blow,  which  never  sliall  be  known. 

Thou  ennst  not  do  a thing  in  the  world  so  soon, 

To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.  Let  not  conscience, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  i*  thy  bosom,® 
Inflame  too  nicely  ; nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A soldier  to  thy  purpose.  [creature. 

Leon.  I’ll  do’t;  but  yet  she  is  a goodly 
Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have 
her.  [death. k 

Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  only  mistress’ 
Thou  art  resolv’d  ? 

Leon.  I am  resolv’d. 

Enter  Mabina,  tri/4  a baeket  of  flower t. 

Mad.  No,  I will  rob  Tollus  of  her  weed, 

To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers  : the  yellows,  blues, 


* Inflaming  lore  i'  thybotom,— ) The  old  copies  read,  in/aming 
lore  bo»o me;  and,  in  /laming,  thg  let t botome. 

**  Here  she  com-*  weeping  for  her  only  mistress'  death  ] 
Assuredly  comipt.  Malone  reads,— 
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The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 

Shall,  as  a carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave. 

While  summer  days  do  last.  Ay  me ! poor  maid, 
Bom  in  a tempest  when  my  mother  died, 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a lasting  storm, 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion.  How  now,  Marina!  why  do  you  keep 
alone  ? 

How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ? Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing  ; you  have 
A nurse  of  me.  Lord  ! how  your  favour ’s  chang’d 
With  this  unprofitable  woe ! Come, 

Give  mo  your  flowers : ere  the  sea  mar  it, 

Walk  with  Leonine  : the  air  is  quick  there, 

And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.— Come, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mah.  No,  I pray  you  ; 

I ’ll  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself, 

With  more  than  foreign  heart.  Wo  every  day 

" Here  ihe  come*  wiping  for  her  only  mUtrcM. 

Death— thou  art  rtaolv'd.** 

And  Perry  •urmiied,  " Here  comet  the  weeping  for  hero/d  nurte't 
death." 
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Expect  him  here : when  lit*  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted. 

He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  tlmt  wo  have  ta’cn 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.  Go,  I pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again  ; reserve 
That  excellent  complexion  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.  Care  not  for  me ; 

I can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I will  go; 

But  yet  I have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I know ’t  is  good  for  you. — 
Walk  half  an  hour.  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Kcmcmbcr  what  1 have  said. 

Leon.  I warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I ’ll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a while ; 
Pray  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood  : 

What ! I muBt  have  a care  of  you. 

Mar.  My  thauks,  sweet  madam. — 

[Exit  Dionyza. 

Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 
Leon.  Was ’t  so  ? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear, 
But  cried,  Good  seamen  I to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  haling  of  the  ropes;* 

And,  clasping  to  the  most,  endur’d  a Bea 
That  almost  burst  tlic  deck. 


» With  haling  of  the  rnprt MoJonc  ini  cried  the  word*,  Kith 
and  o /;  the  old  opiei  have  only — 

14  His  kingly  hands  haling  rope*."* 
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Leon.  When  was  this  ? 

Mar.  When  I was  born. 

Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 

And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A canvas-climber  : Ha  ! saya  one,  wilt  out  t 
And  with  a dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stern ; * the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 
Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a little  space  for  prayer, 

I grant  it : pray  ; but  be  not  tedious, 

For  the  gods  arc  quick  of  car,  and  I am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill’d  ? 

Now,  os  I can  remember,  by  my  troth, 

I never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 

I never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn, 

To  any  living  creature : believe  mo,  la, 

I never  kill’d  a mouse,  nor  hurt  a fly : 

1 trod  upon  a worm  against  my  will. 

But  I wept  for  it.  How  have  I offended, 

Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  any  profit. 

Or  my  life  imply  her  any  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commission 

Ib  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it.  [hope. 
Mar.  You  will  not  do’t  for  all  the  world,  I 


(•)  Slerne  to  sterne,  in  the  original. 
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ACT  IV.J 

You  are  well-favour’d,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a gentle  heart.  I saw  you  lately, 

When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought: 
(iood  sooth,  it  show’d  well  in  you ; do  so  now  : 
Your  Indy  seeks  my  life; — come  you  between, 

Ami  save  jioor  me,  the  weaker. 

Ekon.  I am  sworn, 

And  will  despatch. 

Whilst  Marina  is  struggling,  enter  Pirates. 

1 Pirate.  Hold,  villain  ! 

[Leonine  runs  away . 

2 Pirate.  A prize  ! a prize ! 

3 Pirate.  Half-part ! mates,  half-part ! Come, 
let  *s  have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

[Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 

Re-enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great 
pirate  Valdes ; 

And  they  have  seiz’d  Marina.  Let  her  go ; 

There ’s  no  hope  she  ’ll  return.  1 ’ll  swear  she ’s 
dead. 

And  thrown  into  the  sea. — (!)  But  I’ll  sec  further; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her, 
Not  carry  her  aboard.  If  she  remain, 

Whom  they  hove  ravish’d  must  by  me  be  slain. 

[ Exit. 


SCENE  II. — Mitylcnc.  A Room  in  a Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult, — 

Boult.  Sir. 

Pand.  Search  the  market  narrowly ; Mitylcnc 
is  full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money  this 
mart  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do;  and*  with  continual  action  arc 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore  let ’s  have  fresh  ones,  whate’er 
wc  pay  for  them.  If  there  he  not  a conscience  to 
be  used  in  every  trade,  we  shall  never  prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  sayest  true  : Vis  not  our  bringing 
up  of  poor  bastards, — as,  I think,  I have  brought 
up  some  eleven 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down 
again. — But  bhull  I search  the  market? 


(*)  Old  odlUoa*  io»crt,  they. 
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Bawd.  What  else,  man  ? The  stuff  we  huve, 
a strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  arc  so 
pitifully  sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  sayest  true ; they’re  too*  unwhole- 
some o*  conscience.  The  poor  Transylvanian  is 
dead,  that  lav  with  the  little  baggage. 

Boult.  Ay,  she  quickly  |>oopcd  him  ; she  made 
him  roast-meat  for  worms: — but  I’ll  go  search  the 
market.  [ Exit  Boult. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as 
pretty  a proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give 
over. 

Bawd.  Why  to  give  over.  I pray  you  ? is  it  a 
shamo  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand.  O,  our  ertdit  conies  not  in  like  the 
commodity  ; nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with 
the  danger:  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could 
pick  up  somo  pretty  estate,  ’t  were  not  amiss  to 
keep  our  door  hatched.  Besides,  the  sore  terms 
we  stand  upon  with  the  gods,  will  be  strong  with 
us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  wc. 

Pand.  At  uell  as  we  I ay,  and  better  too;  we 
offend  worse.  Neil  her  is  our  profession  nny  trade  ; 
it  *s  no  calling. — But  here  comes  Boult. 


Re-enter  Boult  with  Marina,  and  the  Pirates. 

Boult.  [ To  Marina.]  Come  your  ways. — My 
masters,  you  say  she’s  a virgin  ? 

1 Pirate.  O sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Master,  I have  gone  through  for  this 
piece,  you  see  : if  you  like  her,  so ; if  not,  I have 
lost  my  earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities? 

Boult.  She  has  a good  face,  speaks  well,  and 
has  excellent  good  clothes ; there’s  no  further 
necessity  of  qualities  can  moke  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What’s  her  price,  Boult? 

Boult.  I cannot  be  baited  one  doit  of  a 
thousand  pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters  ; you  shall 
have  your  money  presently. — Wife,  take  her  in  ; 
instruct  her  what  she  lias  to  do,  that  she  may  uot 
be  raw  in  her  entertainment. 

[Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her  ; — 
the  colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age, 
with  warrant  of  her  virginity  ; and  cry,  He  that 
will  give  most  shall  hate  her  first.  Such  a 
maidenhead  were  no  cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as 
they  have  been.  Get  this  done  as  1 commamj 
you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.  [Exit. 

(a)  Old  cope*.  Ihtr  4 (oiiU  Cere'*)  Ilf#. 
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act  iv.] 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so 

slow ! — 

He  should  hare  struck,  not  spoke or  that  these 
pirates,  [me, 

Not  enough  barbarous,  had  not  o’erboard  thrown 
For  to  seek  my  mother ! 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one? 

Mar.  That  I am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in 
you. 

Mar.  I accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you 
art1  like  to  live. 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault,* 

To  ’scape  his  hands,  where  I was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed  shall  you,  and  taste  gentle- 
men of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ; you 
shall  have  the  difference  of  all  complexions.  What ! 
do  you  stop  your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Arc  you  a woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  he,  an  I be 
not  n woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling:  I think  I 
shall  have  something  to  do  with  yon.  Come, 
you’re  a young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be  bowed 
as  I would  have  you. 

Mas.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed 
you,  men  must  stir  you  up. — Boult’s  returned. 

Re-enter  Boult. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market? 

Boult.  I have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  of 
her  hairs  ; I have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voiee. 

Bawd.  And  I prythec  tell  me,  how  dost  thou 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
younger  sort  ? 

Boult.  Faith,  they  listened  to  me  ns  they 
would  have  hearkened  to  their  father’s  testament. 
There  was  a Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he 
went  to  bod  to  her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow,  with 
his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do 
you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i’  the 
hams  ? 

Bawd.  Who  ? monsieur  Veroles  ? 

Boult.  Ay ; he  offered  to  cut  a caper  at  the 
proclamation  ; bnt  he  made  a groan  at  it,  and 
swore  ho  would  see  her  to-morrow. 


» The  more  m*  fault,—]  Fault,  here,  meant  misfortune.  See 
note  !«•),  p.  640,  Vol.  ]. 
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Bawd.  Well,  well  ; ns  for  him,  he  brought  his 
disease  hither:  here  he  doth  but  repair  it.  I know 
he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  his  crowns 
in  the  sun. 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a 
traveller,  wo  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  a while.  You 
have  fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me  ; you 
must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully  which  you  commit 
willingly  ; to*  despise  profit  where  you  have  most 
gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do  makes 
pity  in  your  lovers : seldom  hut  that  pity  begets 
you  n good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a mere  profit. 

Mas.  I understand  you  not. 

Boult.  O take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her 
home : these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched 
with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Tliou  snyest  true,  i’  faith,  so  they  must; 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

Boult.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But, 
mistress,  if  I have  bargained  for  the  joint. — 

Bawd.  Thou  ninyst  cut  a morsel  off  the  spit  ? 

Boult.  I may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young 
one,  I like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Boult.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  he 
changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town: 
report  what  a sojourner  we  have;  you  HI  lose 
nothing  by  custom.  When  nature  framed  this 
pieee,  she  meant  thee  a good  turn  ; therefore  say 
what  a paragon  she  is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest 
out  of  thine  own  report. 

Boult.  I warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall 
not  so  awake  the  lied*  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out 
her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  I’ll  bring 
home  some  to-night. 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways  ; follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  he  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters 
deep, 

Untiod  I still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 

Diana,  aid  my  purpose  ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ? pray 
you,  will  you  go  with  us  ? [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Tharsus.  A Room  in  Cleon’# 
home. 

Enter  Cleon  and  Diontza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish?  can  it  be  undone  ? 
Cle.  O Dionvza,  such  a piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne’er  look’d  upon  ! 


(•)  Old  editions  omit,  to. 
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Dion.  I think  you’ll  turn  a child  again,  [world, 
Cut.  Were  I chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious 
I’d  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.  O lady, 

Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o’  the  earth, 

I*  the  justice  of  compare  ! O villain  Leonine  ! 
Whom  thou  host  poison’d  too ; 

If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  fact : * what  const  thou  say, 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 
Dion.  That  she  is  dead.  Nurses  are  not  the 
fates, 

To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 

She  died  at  night ; I’ll  say  so.  Who  can  cross  it? 
Unless  you  play  the  pious  innocent, 

And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out, 

She  died  by  foul  jday. 

Clb.  O,  go  to.  Well,  well, 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those  that  think 

The  petty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 

And  open  this  to  Pericles.  I do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a noble  strain  you  are, 

And  of  how  coward  a spirit 


• 'Kf coming  tetll  thu  fact :]  In  the  old  copie*,  fact.  The 
emendation  i»  due  to  Sir.  Dyce.  Steorn*  suggested  "feat.” 

•»  Though  mot  hit  pn-corntml, — ] The  quarto,  1609,  ha*  “prince 
ronient,"  fee. ; the  other  old  edition*  have  **  whole  content." 
The  reading  in  the  text  via  proposed  by  Steevrn*. 

« From  honourable  course*.]  Mr.  Dyce  read*  tourett;  perhapi 
rightly. 


Clb.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 

Though  not  his  pre-consent, b he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses.” 

Dion.  Be  it  so,  then : 

Yet  none  docs  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 

She  did  distain11  my  child,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes : none  would  look  on  her. 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina’s  face  ; 

Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.”  It  pierc’d  me 
thorough  ; 

And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 

You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I find, 

It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness 
Perform ’d  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Clb.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  os  for  Pericles, 

What  should  he  soy  ? We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
And  yet  we  mourn  : her  monument 
Is  almost  finish’d,  and  her  cpitaplts 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A general  praise  to  her,  and  core  in  us 
At  whose  expense  ’tis  done. 


6 She  did  ditlain  mg  child, — ] Old  copti,  ditdalne.  To  ditlain 
meant  to  cloud,  to  eelipte,  cut  into  the  thnde. 

• A malkin 

Not  worth  the  time  of  day.] 

A hornet*  wench,  not  deserving  the  poor  ci  urte*y  of  " Good 
morning.”  or  “ Good  eren.’’ 
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ACT  IV.] 

Cl.R,  Thou  art  like  the  harpy. 

Which,  to  betray,  dost,  with  thine  ftogel’s  face, 
Seize  with  thine  eagle’s  talons.* 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods  that  winter  kills  the  flies: 
But  yet  I know  you’ll  do  as  I advise.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.  Before  (he  Monument 
of  Mauina. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues 
make  short, 

Sail  sens  in  cockles,  have  an  wish  hut  for  *t ; 
Making, — to  take  yourt  imagination, — 

From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  regiou. 

By  you  beiug  pardon’d,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  lungungo,  in  each  several  clime 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.  I do  beseech  you, 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i’  the  gaps  to  teach  you 
The  stages  of  our  story.  Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwartiug  the  wayward  seas, 
Attended  on  by  many  a lord  and  knight, 

To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life’s  delight. 

Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late* 

Advanc’d  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 

Is  left  to  govern.  Bear  you  it  in  mind  ; 

Old  Helicamia  goes  along  behind.  [brought 

Woll-sniling  ships  and  bounteous  winds  have 
This  king  to  Thnrsus, — think  his  pilot  thought ; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow 
on, — b 

To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  sec  them  move  a while  ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I’ll  reconcile. 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  Pericles  at  one  door , with  his  Train  ; 
Cleon  and  Dionyza  at  the  other.  Clkon 
shows  Pericles  the  tomb  of  Marina  : whereat 
Pericles  makes  lamentation,  puts  on  sack- 
cloth, and  in  a mighty  passion  departs. 
Then  exeunt  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

See  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul  show ! 

This  borrow’d  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe  : 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devour’d,  [showVd, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o’er- 
Lcaves  Thnrsus,  and  again  embarks,  lie  swears 


(•)  Old  edition*,  taltnlt.  (f)  Old  edition*,  o*r. 

* OM  E»cnnc*.  whom  Hclicanu*  late,  *<•.]  The  present  ar- 
rangement of  these  line*  wa*  made  by  SU’OYens:  In  the  oidcunte* 
they  are  thus  ini  .placed;  — 

" Old  Hehcanu*  goe*  along  behind 
I*  left  to  govcrtie  it.  you  betn  in  mind. 

Old  l:  scant*  whom  Hclicanu*  late 
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Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs  ; 

He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.  lie  bears 
A tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears, 

And  yet  he  rides  it  out.  Now  please  you  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicket!  Dionyza. 

[ Reads  the  inscri/ttion  on  Marina'*  monum  nt. 
The  fairest,  necct'st,  and  best  lies  here, 

Who  wither'd  in  her  spring  of  year : 

She  was  of  Tyrus  the  king's  daughter. 

On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter  ; 
Marina  was  she  calf  d ; and  at  her  birth, 

Thetis , being  proud , swallow'd  some  part  o’  the 
earth : 

Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  overflow'd. 

Hath  Thetis'  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestow'd  ; 
Wherefn't  she  does,  and  swears  she'll  never  stint, 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint. 

No  vizor  does  become  black  villainy. 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter’s  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  Fortune;  while  our  scene*  must  play 

His  daughter’s  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 

In  her  unholy  service.  Patience,  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.  [Exit, 

SCENE  V. — Mitylene.  A Street  before  the 
Brothel. 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  two  Gentlemen. 

1 Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2 Gent.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  n place 
os  this,  she  being  onee  gone. 

1 Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there  ! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a thing? 

2 Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  1 aiu  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses : shall ’s  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1 Gent.  I’ll  do  anything  now  that  is  virtuous, 
but  I am  out  of  the  roud  of  rutting  for  ever. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. — The  same.  A Room  in  the 
Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I had  rather  than  twice  the  worth 
of  her  she  had  ne’er  come  here. 

(*)  Old  copie*,  tieurt. 

Advancdc  In  time  to  groat  and  hi*  estate. 

Well  .ailing  ships,"  Ac. 

* Tkink  hi*  pilot  tkitiphi;  Ac.]  The  old  copies  read  : — 

"Think  tklt  pilot  thought, 

So  with  hi*  steerage  shall  your  thought*  gruan," — 
corrected  by  Malone. 
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Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  ! sho  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  Priapus,  and  undo  n whole  generation. 
We  must  either  get  her  ravished,  or  be  rid  of  her.  , 
When  she  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do 
me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her 
quirks,  her  reasons,  her  master- reasons,  her 
prayers,  her  knees  ; that  she  would  make  a puritan 
of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  Faith,  I must  ravish  her,  or  she’ll  dis- 
furnish  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our 
swearers  priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness 
for  me  ! 

Bawd.  Faith,  there’s  no  way  to  be  rid  on’t,  but 
by  the  way  to  the  pox. — Here  comes  the  lord 
Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Boult.  Wo  should  have  both  lord  and  lown, 
if  the  peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to 
customers. 

Enter  Lybimachus. 

Lys.  How  now!  How  a dozen  of  virginities? 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-blcss  your  honour  ! 

Boult.  I am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Lys.  You  may  so  ; *t  is  the  better  for  you  that 
your  resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now, 
wholesome  iniquity  ! Have  you  that  a man  may 
deal  withal  and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 


Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir.  if  she  would — 
but  thcic  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylone. 

Lys.  If  she ’d  do  the  deed  of  tkukncss,  thou 
wouldst  say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  ’tis  to  say, 
well  enough. 

Lys.  Well ; call  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult.  For  flesh  ami  blood,  sir,  white  and  red, 
you  shall  see  a rose  ; and  she  were  a rose  indeed, 
if  she  had  but 

Lys.  What,  pr’ythec  ? 

Boult.  O,  sir,  I eon  be  modest.  [A’xtV  Boult. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a bawd,  no 
less  than  it  gives  a good  report  to  a number  to  bo 
chaste. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
stalk  ; — never  plucked  yet,  I con  assure  you.  Is 
she  not  a fair  creature  ? 


Re-enter  Boult  toUh  Marina. 

Lys.  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a long  voyage 
at  sea.  Well,  theie’s  for  you  ; — leave  us. 

Bawd.  I beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave : 
a word,  and  1 ’ll  have  done  presently. 

Lys.  I beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  ( To  Marina.]  First,  I would  have  you 
note,  this  is  on  honourable  man. 
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ACT  IV.] 

Mar.  I desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I may 
worthily  note  him. 

Bawt>.  Next,  he’s  the  governor  of  this  country, 
and  a man  whom  I am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound 
to  him  indeed;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  tliat, 
I know  not. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly?  lie  will  lino 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  w ill  do  graciously  I will  thank- 
fully receive. 

Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she’s  not  paced  yet;  you  must 
take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage. 
Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together. 

[Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Boult. 

Lys.  Go  thy  ways.* — Now,  pretty  one,  how  long 
have  you  been  at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir  ? 

Lys.  What  • I cannot  name  but  I shall  offend. 

Mar.  I cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade ; 
please  you  to  name  it. 

Lys.  IIow  long  have  you  been  of  this  pro- 
fession ? 

Mar.  Ever  since  I can  remember. 

Lys.  Hid  you  go  to  it  so  young  ? were  you  a 
gamester  at  five  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I be  one. 

Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims 
you  to  be  a creature  of  sale. 

Mar.  Ho  you  know  this  house  to  be  a place  of 
such  resort,  and  will  come  into  it?  I hear  say 
you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  arc  the  governor 
of  this  placc.<2) 

Lys.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known 
unto  you  who  I am  ? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman ; she  that  sets 
seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O,  you 
have  heard  something  of  my  power,  and  60  stand 
aloof  f for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I protest  to 
thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  sec  thee, 
or  else  look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me 
to  some  private  place : come,  come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it 
now ; 

If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it 

Lys.  How’s  this?  how’s  this? — Some  more; 
— be  sage. 

Mar.  For  me, 

That  am  a maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac’d  me  in  this  sty,  where,  sinco  I came, 


(•)  Old  edition*,  Why.  (j)  Old  copiei,  aloft. 

» Go  thy  way*. — ] Thc*e  word*  an  found  only  in  the  quarto  of 
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Hiseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  physic,— 

0 that  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow’d  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
Tliat  flies  i’  the  purer  air  ! 

Lys.  I did  not  think 

Thou  couhlst  have  spoke  so  well ; ne’er  dream’d 
thou  couldst. 

Had  I brought  hither  a corrupted  mind, 

Thy  speech  had  alter’d  it.  Hold,  here’s  gold  for 
thee : 

Pcrst'ver  in  that  clear  way  thou  gocst, 

And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  ! 

Mar.  The  good  gods  preserve  you  ! 

Lys.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 
That  I came  with  no  ill  intent  ; for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 

Fare  thee  well.  Thou  art  a piece  of  virtue,  and 

1 doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. — 
Hold,  here’s  more  gold  for  thee. — 

A curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a thief. 

That  robs  tlice  of  tliy  goodness  ! If  thou  dost 
Hear  from  me,  it  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

Re-enter  BorLT. 

Boult.  I beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for 
me. 

Lys.  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper  ! 

Your  house,  but  for  this  virgin  tliat  doth  prop  it. 
Would  sink  and  overwhelm  you.  Away  ! [Exit. 

Boult.  How’s  this?  Wo  must  take  another 
course  with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which 
is  not  worth  a breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country 
under  the  cope,  shall  undo  a wholo  household,  let 
me  bo  gelded  like  a spaniel.  Come  your  ways. 
Mar.  Whither  would  you  hove  me  ? 

Boult.  I must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off, 
or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it.  Come 
your  ways.  We  ’ll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven 
away.  Come  your  ways,  I say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd.  How  now  1 what’s  the  matter? 

Boult.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has 
here  spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 
Bawd.  O abominable  ! 

Boult.  She  • makes  our  profession  as  it  were 
to  stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever  ! 

Boult.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  os 
cold  as  a snowball ; saying  his  prayers  too. 


(*)  Old  copies,  he. 

1609,  and  there  are  appended  to  the  Bawd**  speech ; they  seem 
more  appropriate  to  Lysimachus. 
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Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away ; use  her  at  thy 
pleasure : crock  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  aud 
make  the  rest  malleable. 

Boult.  An  if  she  were  a thornier  piece  of 
ground  than  she  is,  she  shall  bo  ploughed. 

Mar.  llark,  hark,  you  gods  ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures  : away  with  her ! Would 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors  ! Marry 
hang  you  ! She’s  bom  to  undo  us. — Will  you 
not  go  the  way  of  women-kind  ? Marry  come  up, 
my  dish  of  chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays  ! 

[ Exit  Bawd. 

Boult.  Come,  mistress  ; come  your  ways  with 
me. 

Mar.  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold 
60  dear. 

Mar.  Pr’ythec,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 

Mar.  Wlmt  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be? 

Boult.  Why,  I could  wish  him  to  be  my 
master,  or  rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 

Thou  hold’st  a place,  for  which  tho  pained  st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change  : 

Thou  art  the  damnod  door-keeper  to  every 
Coistrcl  that  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib ; 

To  the  choleric  fisting  of  every  rogue 
Thy  ear  is  liable ; thy  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch’d  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  mo  do?  go  to 
the  wars,  would  you  ? where  a man  may  serve 


[BCE3E  VI. 

seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a leg,  and  hare  not 
money  enough  in  tho  end  to  buy  him  a wooden 
one  ? 

Mar.  Do  anything  but  this  thou  docst.  Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  tilth  ; 

Servo  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman  ; 

Any  of  these  ways  arc  yet  better  than  this  : 

For  what  thou  professest,  a baboon,  could  he  speak, 
Would  own  a name  too  dear.  O,  that  tho  gods 
Would  safely  deliver  mo  from  this  place ! 

Here,  here’s  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught  • by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues,  which  I’ll  keep  from  boast; 
And  I will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 

I doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

Boult.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 
Mar.  Prove  that  I cannot,  take  me  home  again, 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

Boult.  Well,  I will  see  what  I can  do  for 
thee : if  I can  place  thee,  I will. 

Mar.  But  amongst  honest  women  ? (3) 

Boult.  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little 
amongst  them.  But  since  my  master  and  mis- 
tress have  bought  you,  there’s  no  going  but  by 
their  consent : therefore  I will  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  your  purpose,  and  I doubt  not  but  I 
shall  find  them  tractable  enough.  Come,  I ’ll  do 
for  thee  what  I can  ; come  your  ways.  [Exeunt. 


(•)  Old  copies  omit,  aught. 
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Enter  Gower. 


Cow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and 
chances 

Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 

She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays: 

Deep  clerks  she  dumbs  ; and  with  her  neeld  com- 
poses 

Nature’s  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or 
berry  ; 

That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 

Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  * with  the  rubied  cherry  : 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race, 

Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ; and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.  Here  we  her  place ; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again, 

(*)  Old  copies,  tic  me. 

• Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.  We  (here  him  lost : 
Whence,  driven  before  (be  winds,  he  Is  arriv’d.  &c.) 

This  is  the  reading  of  Malone.  In  the  quarto  of  I QVJ,  the  lines 
run,— 


Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.  We  there  him 
lost : 

Whence,  driven  before  the  winds,  lie  is  arriv’d  * 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ; and  on  this 
coast 

Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.  The  city  striv’d 
God  Neptune’s  annual  feast  to  keep  : from  whence 
Lvsimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies, 

His  banners  sable,  trimm’d  with  rich  expense; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 

In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight 
Of  heavy  Pericles  ; think  this  his  bark  : 

Where  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might. 
Shall  ho  discover’d  ; please  you,  sit,  and  hark. 

[Exit. 


“ Where  wee  left  him  on  the  sea.  wee  there  him  I'ft, 
H'here  driven  Ufore  the  windcs,  lie  is  arriv’de,'*  lie. 
In  the  subsequent  old  coph-a, — 

*•  Where  we  left  him  sea  tumbled  nnd  tn*t, 

uriven  before  (lie  wkucle,  he  is  arriv'd!*,"  ire. 
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SCENE  I. — Mitylenc.  On  board  Pkriclks’  skip.  1 
A close  Pavilion  on  deck,  with  a curtain 
It  fore  it;  Pkhiclks  within,  reclined  on  a 
couch.  A barge  lying  bcsule  the  Tyrian 
vessel. 

Enter  two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian 
vessel,  the  other  to  the  barge. 

Tyr.  Sail.  [To  tie  Sailor  of  Mitylone.]  Where 
is  the  lord  lid i cane  ? * he  can  resolve  you. 

O,  here  he  is. — 

Enter  ITki.i cants. 

Sir,  there ’s  a barge  put  off  from  Mitylenc, 

And  in  it  is  Lysiniachus  the  governor, 

Mho  craves  to  come  aboard.  What  is  your  will? 

Hbl.  That  he  have  his.  Coll  up  some  gentle- 
men. 

Tyr.  Sail.  IIo,  gentlemen  ! my  lord  calls. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1 Gkkt.  Doth  your  lordship  call? 

Hkl.  Gcutlemcn, 

There  is  some  of  worth  b would  come  aboard ; I 
pray, 

* Where  it  the  lord  llelicanef]  The  old  edition*  (except  that  of 
If*®,  which  oinic*  <Ae)  read,  ••Where  W the  Lord  Ittlicanu*  t" 
We  believe,  here  and  in  some  other  instance*,  wlteiv  the  old  text 
ha*  H'iicnnui.  the  author  wrote  /lelicun*. 

b Some  of  tevrtk— ) So  the  old  cuptea;  but  the  usual  reading 
hat  been,— Some  #«»  of  worth.  The  late  Mr.  Barton  Field,  how- 


( Greet  him  fairly. 

[ The  Gentlemen  and  Sailors  go  on  board 
the  barge. 

Enter  from  thence  Lysimachus,  attended;  the 
Gentlemen,  and  Sailors. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 

This  is  the  man  tliat  can,  in  aught  you  would. 
Resolve  you.  [you  I 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir ! The  gods  preserve 
IIkl.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I am, 
And  die  os  1 would  do. 

Lyb.  You  wish  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 

I made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  arc. 

Hkl.  First,  wlmt  is  your  place?  [before. 
Lys.  1 am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie 
Hkl.  Sir, 

Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king ; [spoken 
A man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance, 

But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 


ever,  produced  a p*««»jre  from  Haywood  to  show  that  the  ex- 
pression tom*  was  formerly  employed  for  tom*  ptr» ow,— 

**  Besides  a sudden  noil* 

Of  tome  that  swiftly  ran  towards  your  field*  : 

Make  histc;  "I  wa>  now  ; he  cannot  b*  far  olf.**  — 

fvr/«M  kjf  Land  and  Urn,  Act  11.  Sc.  S. 
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[SCEJW  L 


ACT  V.' 


Hrl.  ’T  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 

Hut  the  main  grief*  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a beloved  daughter  and  a wife. 

Lys.  May  wc  not  see  him  ? 

IIkl.  You  may,  [to  any. 

But  bootless  is  your  Bight ; — he  will  not  speak 
Lys.  Yet  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

IIkl.  Behold  him.  [Pericles  discovered  This 
was  a goodly  person, 

Till  the  disaster  that,  one  mortal  night,* 

Daove  him  to  this. 

Lys.  Sir  king,  all  hail ! the  gods  preserve  you ! 
Hail,  royal  sir ! 

IIkl.  It  is  in  vain ; he  will  not  speak  to  you. 
Lord.  Sir, 

We  have  a maid  in  Mitvlcn,  I durst  wager. 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  T is  well  bethought. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 

And  other  chosen  attractions,  would  allure, 

And  make  a battery  through  his  deafen’d  parts, 
Which  now  arc  midway  stopp'd  : 

She  is  all  happy  as  the  fnir’st  of  nil, 

And,  with  her  fellow-maids,  isb  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island’s  side. 

[ Whispers  a Lord,  who  got*  off  in  the 
barge  of  Lysimachus. 

IIel.  Sure,  all’s  + effectless;  yet  nothing  we’ll 
omit  [kindness 

That  hears  recovery's  name.  But  since  your 
We  have  stretch’d  thus  far,  let  us  beseech  you, 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want, 

But  weary  for  the  stateness. 

Lys.  O,  sir,  a courtesy 

Which  if  wc  should  deny,  the  most  just  gods 
For  every  gruff  would  send  a caterpillar, 

And  so  inflict  our  province. — Yet  once  more, 

Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king’s  sorrow. 

Hkl.  Sit,  sir,  I will  recount  it  to  you : — 
But  see,  I am  prevented. 

Re-enter  from  the  barge , Lord,  with  Marina, 
and  a Lady. 

Lys.  O,  hero  is 

The  lady  that  I sent  for.  Welcome,  fair  one  ! 


(*)  IVfyA/,  in  all  the  old  copies.  (t)  Old  edition*,  all. 

» But  the  main  grief—  ] Some  hlng  ha*  evidently  dropped  out. 
The  omission  is  ordinarily  supplied  by  reading,— 

" But  the  main  grief  of  all  spring*  from  the  lo**,”  Ac. 

*»  An d,  with  krr  fellow -maidt,  U now  upon — ] The  words  tcilk 
and  it  are  of  modem  interpolation. 

« Artificial  feat-  1 Ur.  Percy  suggested  this  reading,  the 
old  conies  having  fate. 

4 Here  •/  iMett  shores  f]  The  emendation  of  sAore*  for  the  wet 
2i!0 


Is’t  not  a goodly  presence? * 

IIkl.  She’s  a gallant  lady. 

Lys.  She’s  such  a one,  that  were  1 well  assur’d 
Came  of  a gentle  kind  and  noble  stock,  [wed.— 
I’d  wish  no  better  choice,  and  thiuk  me  rarely 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty t 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a kingly  patient : 

If  that  thy  prosperous  aud  artificial  feat® 

Can  draw  him  hut  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 

Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery, 

Provided  none  but  I and  my  compauiou  X 
Be  suffer’d  to  come  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  her, 

Aud  the  gods  make  her  prosperous ! 

[Marina  sings  A) 
Lys.  Mark’d  he  your  music? 

Mar.  No,  nor  look’d  on  us. 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  sir!  my  lord,  lend  ear. — 

Pkb.  Hum,  ha ! 

Mar.  I am  a maid. 

My  lord,  that  ne’er  before  invited  eyes. 

But  have  been  gaz’d  on  like  a comet : she  speaks, 
My  lord,  that,  may  he,  hath  endur’d  a grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 

But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage, 

And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — [Aside.]  I will  desist; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  check, 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  Go  not  till  he  speak. 
Per.  My  fortunes — parentage — good  parent- 
age— 

To  equal  mine ! — was  it  not  thus?  wlmt  say  you? 
Mail  I said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my 
parentage 

You  would  not  do  me  violence.  [upon  me. 

Per.  I do  think  so.  Pray  you,  turn  your  eyes 
You  are  like  something,  that — What  country- 
woman ? 

Here  of  these  shores  ?A 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores : 

Yet  I was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I appear. 


(•)  Old  editions,  pretent. 

( t > old  copies,  beaut t,  corrected  by  StccTcns. 

< X ) Old  editions  add,  maid. 

was  suggested  to  Mslone  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  The  passage 
a*  it  stand*  in  the  old  editions,  will  afford  the  reader  some  notion 
of  the  state  in  which  this  most  unfortunate  of  dramas  has  come 
down  to  us:— 

" Pr.a.  1 do  thlnke  so.  pray  you  tume  your  eyes  nron  me.  your 
like  something  that,  what  countrey  women  hem  of  these  shewe*. 
Man,  No,  nor  of  any  shewca,  Ac." 
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Per.  I nni  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 
weeping.  ' 

My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a 
one 

My  daughter  might  have  been : my  queen’s 
square  brows ; 

Her  stature  to  an  inch  ; ns  wand-like  straight ; 

As  silver-roic'd ; her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 

And  cas’d  os  richly:  in  pace  another  Juno  ; 

M ho  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them 
hungry, 

The  more  she  gives  them  speech.  "Where  do  you 
live  ? 

Mail  Where  I am  but  a stranger : from  the 
deck 

You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev’d  you  these  endowments,  which 

You  make  more  rich  to  owe? 

Mar.  If  I should  tell  my  history,  it  would 
seem 

Like  lies  disdain’d  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr’ythee,  speak ; 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look’st 

Modert  as  Justice,  and  thou  seem’st  a palace 

For  the  crown’d  Truth  to  dwell  in : I will  believe 
thee, 

And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 

To  points  that  seem  impossible ; for  thou  look’st 


Like  one  I lov’d  indeed.  What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  thou  not  sav,*  when  I did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I perceiv’d  thee,)  that  thou 
cam’st 

From  good  descending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.  I think  thou 
said’st 

Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury, 

And  that  thou  thought’st  thy  griefs  might  equal 
mine, ' 

It  both  were  open’d. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing  I said. 

And  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likoly. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story ; 

If  thine  consider’d  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a man,  and  I 
Have  saffer’d  like  a girl : yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience  gazing  on  kings’  graves  and 
smiling 

Extremity  out  of  act.  What  were  thy  friends? 
How  lost  thou  them?t  Thy  name,  my  most 
kind  virgin  ? 

Recount,  I do  beseech  thee ; come,  sit  by  me. 
Mar.  My  name  is  Marina. 


(*)  Old  copies. 

(t)  Old  copies,  Hotc  tvtt  thou  thy  namtf  corrected  by  Malone. 
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ACT  V.] 

Pkb.  O,  I am  mock'd,  f 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  sir,  j 

Or  here  I'll  cease. 

Pkb.  Nay,  I’ll  be  patient; 

Thou  little  know’st  how  thou  dost  startle  me, 

To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power ; 

My  father  and  a king. 

Pkb.  IIow  ! a king’s  daughter  ? 

Ami  call'd  Marina? 

Mab.  You  said  you  would  believe  me  ; 

But,  not  to  be  a troubler  of  your  peace, 

1 will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a working  pulse?  and  are  no  fairy? 
Motion? — Well;  speak  on.  Where  wire  }ou  i 
born  ? 

And  wherefore  called  Marina? 

Mar.  Call’d  Marina, 

For  I was  born  at  sea. 

Pkb.  At  sea ! what  mother? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a king; 
Who  died  the  very  • minute  I was  born, 

As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver’d  weeping. 

Per.  O,  stop  there  a little ! 

[Aside.']  This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e’er  dull 
sleep 

Did  mock  sad  fools  withal : this  cannot  be : 

My  daughter ’sf  buried.  Well ; — where  were  you 
bred  ? 

I’ll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You  scorn  to  believe  mo  ;*  ’twere  best 
I did  give  o’er. 

Pf.r.  I will  believe  you  bv  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.  Yet  give  me  leave — 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ? where  were  you  , 
bred  ? 

Mar.  The  king  my  futher  did  in  Tharsus 
leave  me ; 

Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 

Did  seek  to  murder  me : nnd  having  woo’d 
A villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to 
do ’t, 

A crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 

Brought  me  to  Mitylcne.  But,  good  sir,  whither  | 
Will  you  have  me  ? Why  do  you  weep  ? It  may 
ho 

(*)  Very  added  by  Malone.  (f)  Old  edition!,  daughter. 

* !’<>■  scorn  to  betirre  me;  Jff.l  The  old  edition*  have.  *'  You 
t corn  belie re  me,"  &c.,  which  Malone  changed  to,  “ You'll  scarce 
believe  me,'' &c- 

A uii  another  life  to  Perirlet  thy  father.]  In  the  old  text. — 

•'  And  another  like,"  &c.  Wc  adopt  the  cany  alteration  proposed 
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(bcexe  1. 

You  think  me  an  impostor ; no,  good  faith ; 

I am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 

If  good  king  Pericles  he. 

Pkr.  Ho,  Helicanus ! 

Hkl.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Per.  Thou  art  a grave  and  noble  counsellor. 
Most  wise  in  general;  tell  me,  if  thou  cunst, 

What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 

That  thus  hath  made  me  weep? 

Hkl.  I know  not ; hut 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylcno 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  She  would  never  • tell 
Her  parentage  ; being  demanded  that, 

She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  O,  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honour'd  sir ; 
Give  me  a gash,  put  me  to  present  pain  ; 

Ixst  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me 
O'erbcar  the  shores  of  my  mortality,  [hither. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.  O,  come 
Thou  that  begeit’st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 

Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Tliarsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again  ! — O,  Helicanc/f* 

Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us:  this  is  Marina. — 

What  was  thy  mother's  name  ? tell  me  but  tlrnt, 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough, 

Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I pra}*, 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Pkr.  I am  Pericles  of  Tyre ; but  tell  me  now 
My  drown’d  queen’s  name : — as  in  the  rest  you 
said, 

Thou  hast  been  god-like  perfect, — the  heir  of 
kingdoms, 

And  another-]  ifek  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 

Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I began. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee  ! rise ; thou  art 
iny  child. — (8) 

Give  mo  fresh  garments.  Mine  own  Helicane,f 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  hare 
been. 

By  savage  Cleon  : ftlie  shall  tell  thee  all ; 

When  thou  shall  kneel,  and  justify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Who  is  this  ? 

Hkl.  Sir,  ’tis  the  governor  of  Mitylcne, 

Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 

Did  conic  to  sec  you. 

Per.  I embrace  you. — 


(•)  Old  edition*.  She  nerer  would. 

(t)  Old  editions,  Hehcauue. 

by  Mason,  though  we  have  doubts  whether  th<*  author  did  not 
write,— '•  And  m«tAer-like  to  Pericles  thy  father."  i.e.  like  one  to 
whom  he  owed  existence,  by  whom  he  new- born. 
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Give  me  my  robes. — I am  wild  in  my  beholding. — 

0 heavens  bless  my  girl! — But  hark,  what 

music  ? — 

Tell  Ilclicnnus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O’er  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  Becms  to  doubt,* 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  music  ? 
Hkl.  My  lord,  I hear  none. 

Prb.  None! 

The  music  of  the  spheres ! — List,  my  Marina. 
Ly8.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him  ; give  him  way. 
Pun.  Barest  sounds  ! do  yo  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  1 hear — [J/tfste. 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music  ! 

It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes ; let  me  rest.  [He  sleeps. 

Lys.  A pillow  for  his  head : — 

So  Icove  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 

1 ’ll  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Pericles. 


Diana  appears  to  Pericles  as  in  a vision. 

Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus ; hie  thee 
thither, 


(*)  Old  eoptn,  dual. 

» R*p*tltion  to  (At  life.]  The  old  copies  read  like  ; but,  ai  Malone 
obienrea,  this  vision  i«  founded  upon  a corresponding  pMsage  in 
Gower ; — 

••  To  Epheiim  be  bade  hym  draw*. 

And  aa  it  wav  that  lymc  lawe 
Me  aha!  do  thcr  hy » aacrafice : 


And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 

There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together, 
Before  the  people  all 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 

To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter’s,  call, 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.* 

Or  perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv’st  in  woe : 

Do  it.  and  happy : b by  my  silver  bow ! 

Aw  ake  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diana  disappears .(3) 
Per.  Celestial  Di&n.  goddess  argentine, 

I will  obey  thee  ! — Helicanus  ! 

Enter  Lysimacuus,  Hklicantb,  and  Marina. 

Hkl.  Sir? 

Per.  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to 
strike 

Th’  inhospitable  Cleon  ; but  I am 

For  other  service  first : toward  Ephesus 

Turn  our  blown  sails : eftsoons  I ’ll  tell  thee  why. — 

Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore, 

[To  LY8IMACIICB. 

And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lys.  Sir, 

With  all  my  heart ; and  when  you  come  ashore, 

And  eke  he  bade  in  alle  wlte, 

Thai  in  the  temple  amonges  alia 

Itis  fortune,  a*  it  i«  byfalle 

7‘-  trcAy  A«i  dovkter,  and  hit  trig, 

Ho  sholti  So  knotet  u^pon  At*  tig." 

Confetti*  Jmsmtit. 

b And  happy :]  That  i>,  and  he  happy. 
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ACT  V.] 


[SCENE  III. 


I hove  another  suit.* 

Peb.  You  shall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ; for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  me  your  arm. 

Pkr.  Come,  my  Marina.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  IT. — Ephesus.  Before  the  Temple  of 
Diana. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gow.  Now  our  sands  arc  almost  run : 

More  a little,  and  then  dumb. 

This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me,* 

(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me,) 

That  you  aptly  will  suppose 

What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows. 

What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din, 

The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 

To  greet  the  king.  So  lie  tliriv’d, 

Thnt  he  is  promis’d  to  be  wiv’d 
To  fair  Marina ; but  in  no  wise, 

Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice, 

As  Dian  bade : whereto  being  bound 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 

In  feather’d  briefness  sails  are  fill’d. 

And  wishes  fall  Qut  as  they  ’rc  will’d. 

At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see, 

Our  king,  and  nil  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon. 

Is  by  your  fancy’s  thankful  doom. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  III. — The  same.  The  intenor  of  the 
Temple ; Thais  a standing  near  the  altar , 
as  High  Priestess ; a number  of  Virgins  on 
each  side;  Cerimoh  and  other  Inhabitants 
of  Ephesus  attending. 

Enter  Pf.riclks  with  his  Train  ; Lysimachus, 
IIelicaxts,  Marina,  and  a Lady. 

Per.  Hail,  Dian  ! to  perform  thy  just  command, 
T here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre; 

Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
The  fair  Thaisa  at  Pentapolis.b 
At  sea,  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A maid-child  called  Marina ; who,  O goddess. 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.  She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs’d  with  Cleon  ; who  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder : but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ; against  whose  shore 

(*)  01«1  copies,  sUigkt. 

• Thin,  a*  my  last  boon,  give  me, — ] We  should  perhaps  read, — 
“ This  my  last  boon  / rtfly  give  me."  Steevcns  partially  remedied 
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Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  nuud  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  !— 

You  are,  you  are — 0 royal  Pericles  ! — 

[*S'A<r  faints . 

Per.  What  means  the  woman  ? she  dies ! help, 
gentlemen  I 
Ckr.  Noble  sir. 

If  you  have  told  Diana’s  altar  true, 

This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no ; 

I threw  her  o’erbonrd  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I warrant  you. 

Per.  ’Tis  most  certain. 

Ckr.  Look  to  the  lady; — O,  she’s  Wit  o’er- 
joyed . — 

Early  in  blust’ring  mom  this  lady  was 
Thrown  upon  this  shore.  I op’d  the  coffin, 

Found  there  rich  jewels  ; recover’d  her,  and  plac’d 
her 

Hero  in  Diana’s  temple. 

Pkr.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Ckr.  Groat  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to 
my  house, 

Mli  it  her  I invite  you.  Look,  Thaisa  is 
Recovered. 

Thai.  O,  let  me  look ! 

If  he  he  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bond  no  licentious  car. 

But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.  O,  my  lord. 

Are  you  not  Pericles?  Like  him  you  speak, 

Like  him  you  are : did  you  not  name  a tempest, 
A birth,  and  death? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa ! 

Thai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead 
And  drowned. 

Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 

Thai.  Now  I know  you  better. — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 

The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a ring. 

[Shows  a ring. 

Per.  This,  this ; no  more,  you  gods ! your 
present  kindness 

Makes  my  past  miseries  sport : you  shall  do  well, 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.  O,  come,  be  buried 
A second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother’s  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thatra. 
Pf.r.  Look,  who  kneels  here ! Flesh  of  thy 
flesh,  Thaisa ; 

Thy  burthen  at  the  sea,  and  call’d  Marina 

the  defective  measure  by  Inserting  ** at." — "Thi*  at  my  last," 
and  hi*  lection  hat  been  usually  followed. 

b The  fair  Thaisa  at  Pentapolis.]  The  old  editions  have,— 

*'  At  Pentapolis  the  fair  Thaisa." 
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ACT  V.] 

For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Bless’d,  and  mine  own ! 

IIkl.  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen  ! 

Thai.  I know  you  not. 

Pee.  You  have  heard  mo  say,  when  I did  fly 
from  Tyre, 

I left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 

Can  you  remember  w hat  I coll'd  the  man  ? 

I have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  ’T  was  Helicanus  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation : 

Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa  ; this  is  he. 

Now  do  I long  to  hear  how  you  were  found  ; 

How  possibly  preserv’d  ; and  who  to  thank, 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord  ; this  man, 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power  ; 
that  can 

From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Pkr.  Reverend  sir. 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a god  than  you.  Will  you  deliver 
IIow  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Ckr.  I will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  von,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house. 

Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with 
her ; 

IIow  she  came  placed  here  in  the  temple  ; 

No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Pf.r.  Pure  Dian  ! bless  thee  for  thy  vision  ! 

I will  offer  night-oblations  to  thee. — Thaisn, 

This  prince,  the  fair- betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pcntapolis. — And  now, 

This  ornament 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  will  I clip  to  form, 

And  what  these  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch’d, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I’ll  beautify. 


[scene  hi. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit, 
sir ; 

My  father’s  dead. 

Per.  Heavens  make  a star  of  him ! Yet  there, 
my  queen. 

We’ll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  oursclvea 
"W  ill  in  that  kingdom  8|>cnd  our  following  days; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrua  reign. — 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay, 

To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead’s (4)  the  way. 

[Exeunt  omnet. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gow.  In  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  vou  have 
heard 

Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward  : 

In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assail’d  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 
Virtue  preserv’d*  from  fell  destruction’s  blnst, 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown’d  with  joy  at  last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty : 

In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 

For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  andf  honour’d  name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn  ; 

That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 

The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them  ; X although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So,  on  your  patience  ever  more  attending, 

New  joy  wait  on  you ! Here  our  play  hath  ending. 

[Exit  Gower. 


(•)  Prrferr’d,  in  all  the  old  copies  ; corrected  by  Malone, 
(t)  Quarto*,  tkr. 

(t)  Old  copies  omit,  tktm,  which  was  added  by  Malone. 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  SCKNK  I.— 

That,  without  eot'cring,  sare  yon  field  of  stars. 

Here  they  eta  nd  martyrs,  tin  in  in  Cupids  »r<o*.J 
•*  The  fader,  whanne  he  undcrMode 
That  thel  hi*  doubter  Ihu*  by«nuh»r, 

With  alio  his  wit  ho  caste  and  «ouhte 
Howe  that  he  imht  fymlr  a Idle  ; 

And  thus  a statute  than  he  sotte. 

And  in  this  wise  his  l»we  ho  taaeth — 

That  what  man  that  his  doubter  a&cth. 

Hut  if  he  coulh  his  question!! 

Assoile,  uponne  *wggc»tion 
Of  ccrten  thirties  that  hifelle. 

The  wich  he  wolde  unto  hym  telle. 

He  sholde  in  eerteyn  le»e  hU  hi  de. 

And  thus  ther  were  many  dede. 

Here  hedes  •tonrlyng  on  the  pnt* 

Tille  atte  last*.  Ionite  and  late. 

For  lakke  of  answere  in  the  wise, 

The  remenaunt,  that  weren  wise, 

Eschcwedeti  to  make  assaie." 

tiuwaa:  Confetti o Ament  it. 

<2)  Scene  I.— 

Jtjits  thee  not  tn  ask  the  reason  why, 

/tent  ate  tee  l>id  if.J 

In  Twine’s  translation  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  Antiochus 


confides  to  Thaliard  tho  cause  of  his  animosity  to  tho 
Prince.  'Die  author  follows  Gower 

•*  He  hadde  a felowe  hacheler 
Wich  w**  the  pryve  conerilcr. 

And  Taliart  by  name  he  hiht. 

The  kynge  a itronge  puysone  diht 
With  (nnc  a boxe.  and  itoldc  therto, 

In  all  hast  and  badde  hym  p<> 

Htrauht  unto  Tyr,  and  far  no  costa 
Ne  spare,  til  he  hadde  Joste 
The  prynce,  wjch  he  wolde  spille.'* 

(31  Scene  HI. — Well,  I jwrreire,  be  tras  <t  wise  fellotr, 
ami  had  good  discretion,  that,  being  lad  to  ask  triad  hr  would 
of  the  king,  detired  he  might  know  tame  of  bit  secrets.]  “ Who 
this  wise  fellow  was,  may  l*c  known  from  the  following 
tuastage  in  Humnhiu  Kiche's  ‘Souldier's  Wishe  to  Briton’s 
Welfare,  orCaptaino  Skill  and  Gaptaine  IHI1,'  ltkll,  p.  27  — 
‘ I will  therefore  commende  the  poet  Philipidect,  who.  being 
demaundod  hy  King  Lisimachua,  what  favour  he  might  «loe 
unto  him  for  that  he  loved  him,  nmde  this  answer*  to  tho 
king.  That  your  majesty  would  never  impart  unto  me  any 
of  your  seer ttt.' " — STEKVKN8. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  GoWER. — A nd,  to  remember  trhat  he  doe*, 

Ilttild  hit  statue  to  male  him  glorious.] 

So  in  the  Confcssio  A mantis : — 

“That  they  for  eTer  in  rrmembraunce 
Made  a bjture  in  resemblaunce 
Of  hym.  and  in  comonne  place 
They  sett  it  upp  ; so  that  hi*  face 
Miht  every  maner  man  by  liolde, 

Mo  that  the  cite  was  by  holde. 

It  was  nf  latonn  over  gilic  ; 

Thus  hath  he  not  his  yifte  split*. ” 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

Which  if  t/ou  shall  refuse,  when  I am  dead. 

For  that  I am  a man,  pray  see  we  buried.] 

This  scene  is  apparently  formed  upon  tho  corresponding 
description  in  Twine's  version  : — “And  whilest  ho  stake 
these  wordes,  heo  an  wo  a man  comming  towardea  him,  and 
he  was  a rough  fisherman,  with  an  hoode  upon  hia  head, 
and  a filthio  leatheme  pelt  upon  his  backe,  unaeemely 
clod,  and  homely  to  heholde. 

“ When  hee  drowo  neare,  Apollonius,  tho  present 
neoessitio  constraining  him  thoroto,  fell  down  prostrate 
at  his  feet,  and  powring  forth  a floud  of  tearva  ho  said 
unto  him : Whosoever  thou  art,  take  pitio  upon  a poo  re 
sea-wracked  man,  cast  up  nowe  naked,  and  in  simple 
state,  yet  borne  of  no  base  degree,  hut  sprung  fourth 
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of  noble  parentage.  And  that  thou  innicst  in  helping 
j me  knowo  whome  thou  sueoourest,  I am  that  Apollonius, 
Prince  of  Tyrus,  whome  most  part  of  the  worlde  kuowctb : 
and  I beseech  theo  to  preserve  my  life  by  shewing  nee 
friendly  relicfe.  When  the  fisherman  beheld  the  com- 
Uncase*  and  beau  tie  of  tho  yoong  gentleman,  hoc  was 
, moo  veil  with  compassion  towardes  him,  and  lifted  him  up 
| from  the  grounde  and  lead  him  into  his  house,  and  feasted 
‘ hitn  with  such  faro  as  ho  presently  had ; and  the  more 
1 amplio  to  expresao  his  great  affection  townrdos  him,  he 
disrobed  himselfe  of  his  |*>ore  and  simple  doles,  and. 
dividing  it  into  two  parts,  gave  tho  ono  halfo  thereof  unto 
Apollonius,  saving:  Take  here  at  my  handes  such  poorc 
entertainment  and  furniture  as  I have,  ami  goo  into  the 
citio,  where  perhnppes  thou  shall  fin  da  some  of  lictter 
abilitie,  that  will  ruo  thine  estate  : and  if  thou  doe  not, 
retume  then  againo  hither  unto  mec,  and  thou  shalt  not 
want  what  may  bo  performed  by  the  povertie  of  a poors 
fisherman." 

(3)  Scene  III.— 

A nd  further  tell  him,  we  desire  to  knots  of  him. 

Of  whence  he  is,  hit  name  and  parentage?] 

Thus  in  Gower : — 

“The  kynpc  behclde  hi*  hevynwe, 

And  of  lii*  grete  gentile*** 
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Hit  doubter,  wtrh  was  fair*  and  Rode, 

And  ail  the  horde  by  fore  hym  stcde, 

A*  it  »»i  t h like  tvme  u»a"e, 
lie  bade  to  go  on  hla  mnu^f, 

And  fonde  for  to  make  him  gladdr. 

And  »he  dede  as  her  fader  bade, 

And  goth  to  hym  the  softe  pa*. 

And  axeih  whence  and  what  he  was.” 

(I)  Scene  V. — Exeunt.}  In  the  ConftMtia  ,4 mantrg,  an  in 
the  play,  tho  princess  reveals  her  lovo  for  the  knight  of 
Tyre  in  a letter  to  her  father 

" So  write  l to  yowe,  fader,  thus 
Hut  if  y have  Anpotirtu*. 

Of  alle  this  worlde  what  «o  bytide, 

I wolle  noon  othlr  nun  abide; 


And  eertes  if  I of  hym  faile, 

1 wote  riht  welle.  with  outen  faile. 
Ye  shtill  for  me  be  douhtrrk*. 

This  lettir  came,  and  ther  was  j>rees 
To  fore  the  kynjt,  there  as  he  stode  . 
And  whan  that  he  it  understode. 

He  yafT  hem  answer®  by  and  by  : 

Hot  that  was  do  so  pryvely. 

That  noon  of  othir  couneekle  wiste. 


A**d  whan  that  he  to  rhambre  is  come, 
lie  hath  in  to  hi*  concede  ni  nie 
This  man  of  Tyr,  and  let  hym  se 
Tlda  lettir.  and  aile  the  pryvete 
The  wjche  hi*  douhter  to  b)  in  sente.” 


ACT  III. 


<1)  Scene  I.— 

.Vote  thf  qnod  ffOftt 

Thro*  their  bt*t  tyee  vpon  tt  !\ 

It  may  ho  int«*re«ting  to  continue  this  scene  with  tho 
one  Wilkins  worked  up  from  it  and  the  parallel  descrip- 
tion in  tho  old  novel: — 14  With  which  atirre  (good  Lady) 
her  eics  and  earns,  hailing  not  till  then  bin  ac<|uaintcd, 
xho  is  Htnicke  into  such  a hasty  fright,  that,  wetlnday 
who  falles  in  travel!,  is  deliverer!  of  a daughter,  and  in 
this  childe-birth  die*,  while  her  princely  husband  being 
above  tho  hatches,  is  one  while  praying  to  heaven  for 
hor  safe  deliverance,  an  other  while  suffering  for  the 
so  row  wherwith  ho  knew  his  QuAene  was  iinburthened. 
he  chid  the  contrary  stortno  (as  if  it  had  l>ben  sensible  of 
bearing)  to  be  so  unmanerly,  in  this  unfitting  season,  and 
when  so  good  a Qu6cne  wax  in  labor,  to  k6ep  such  a blus- 
tering : thus  whilo  tho  good  Prince  retnayned  reprooving 
the  one,  and  pittying  tho  other,  up  cornea  Lycorida  tho 
Nurse,  sent  along  by  good  Symoniues  with  his  daughter, 
anil  into  hi*  armes  delivers  his  Sea-borne  Babe,  which  ho 
taking  to  kisse.  and  pittying  it  with  these  words : Poore 
inch  of  Nature  (quoth  he)  thou  arte  as  rudely  welcome  to 
tho  worlde,  as  ever  Princess©  Baho  was,  and  hast  as  chiding 
a nativitio,  a*  fire,  ayre,  earth,  and  water  can  aflbord  thee, 
when,  ns  if  he  had  forgot  himselfe,  he  abruptly  breaks  out : 
but  say  Ijcorida,  how  doth  mv  Qulene  f 0 sir  (quoth 
she)  she  hath  now  passed  all  daungers,  and  hath  giuen 
uppe  her  griefes  by  ending  her  life.  At  which  wordes,  no 
tongue  is  able  to  expreaxe  tho  title  of  sorrowe  that  over- 
bounded Pericles,  first  looking  on  his  Babe,  and  then 
crying  out  for  the  mother,  pittying  the  one  that  had  loat  her 
bringer  ere  sbAe  had  scarce  saluted  the  worlde,  lamenting 
for  himselfe  that  had  l>6ene  bereft  of  so  inestimable  a 
Iewell  by  the  losse  of  his  wife,  in  which  sorrowe  as  ho 
would  haue  proceeded,  uppe  came  tho  Maistcr  to  him, 
who  for  that  tho  xtorme  continued  still  in  his  tempestuous 
height,  brake  off  his  sorrowe  with  these  sillahlea.  Sir, 
the  necoasitio  of  the  time  affoordcs  no  delay,  and  wo  must 
intreato  you  to  l»o  contented,  to  have  the  dead  body  of 
your  Queene  throwne  over-boorde,  IIow  varlct ! quoth 
Pericles,  interrupting  him,  wouldeat  thou  have  mo  cast 
tlutt  body  into  the  sea  for  buriall,  who  being  in  misery 
received  mo  into  favour?  We  must  intreato  you  to  tem- 
1*0 run ce  sir  (quoth  the  Maistcr)  as  you  res|iect  your  owno 
safetv,  or  the  prosjwritie  of  that  prety  Babe  in  vour  armes. 
At  the  naming  of  which  word  Babe,  Pericles,  looking 
mournfully  upon  it,  shookc  his  hearic,  and  wept.  But  tho 
Maistcr  going  on,  toldo  him,  that  by  long  oxjwrienco 
they  had  tried,  that  a shippe  may  not  abide  to  carry  a 
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dead  enrensse,  nor  would  the  lingering  tempest  oenso  whilo 
the  deai I laxly  reinayned  with  them.  But  the  Prince, 
sacking  again©  to  {Ktrawado  them,  toldo  them,  that  it  was 
but  the  fondnex  of  their  superstition  to  thinke  so.  Call  it 
by  what  you  shal  please  sir  (quoth  tho  Maistcr)  but  wo 
that  by  long  practiso  have  tried  the  proofo  of  it,  if  not 
with  your  gmunt,  then  without  your  consent  (for  your 
own©  safety,  which  wtfe  with  all  duety  tender)  must  so 
dixpoeo  of  it.  So  calling  for  his  servants  about  him,  he 
willed  one  of  them,  to  bring  him  a chest,  which  he  foorth- 
with  caused  to  be  well  hitumed  and  well  leaded  for  her 
coffin,  then  taking  up  the  body  of  his  (even  in  death)  fairo 
Thoyxa,  ho  arrayed  her  in  princely  appnrrcll,  placing  a 
Crowne  of  gold©  uppon  her  head,  with  his  own©  hands, 
(not  without  store  of  funcrall  tcares)  ho  laved  her  in 
that  Toombe,  then  placed  h<?o  also  store  of  golde  at  her 
head,  and  great  treasure  of  silver  at  her  fteto,  and 
having  written  this  Letter,  which  he  layd  upon  her 
breast,  with  fresh  water  flowing  in  his  eyes,  as  loath  to 
leave  her  sight,  he  nsyled  up  the  Chest,  tho  Tenor  of 
which  writing  was  in  forme  ns  followeth  : — 

If  rre  it  hap  thi*  Cheat  he  driven 
On  any  ahnare,  or  coa*1  or  haven, 

I Pericles  the  Prince  of  Tyre. 

(That  loosing  her.  lout  all  desire,) 

Intrrat  you  give  hrr  burying. 

Since  *l>e  wu  daughter  tu  a king  : 

‘I  hi*  golde  I glue  you  a*  a fee, 

The  Coda  requite  your  charitie.,, 

(2)  Scene  II. — rind  sfhrwtapiu*  guide  »u]  Compare 
this  incident  with  its  prototype  in  Gower 

*•  Riht  a*  the  corps  waa  throwe  on  londe, 

Tnere  came  walkylng  upponn  the  atronde, 

A worthy  clerk,  a surgyen. 

And  eke  a grete  phutcien. 

Of  all  that  londe  the  wi*e*t  non, 

Wlch  hiht  mauler  Cerymon : 

There  were  of  his  disciple*  *omtne, 

Thi*  mauler  to  the  rofre  i*  come. 

And  pryseth  ther  ws*  •ommewhat  tore. 

And  Hade  hem  here  it  to  hi*  Inne. 

And  goth  hxnuelf  forth  with  alle. 

All  that  shall  Talk,  faile  shalle. 

Thci  comen  home,  and  tarye  nouht ; 

Thi*  rofre  in  to  rhamtrrv  brouht, 

Wkh  that  thcl  fynde  faate  atoke. 

Bot  thei  with  crafte  it  have  unloke. 

Thei  loken  inne.  where  as  thei  founds 
A body  ded,  with  wa*  i wounde 
In  cloth  of  golde,  as  T«rlde  er: 

The  Ireiour  eke  they  founden  ther 
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Porth  with  the  letter,  wich  thei  rede, 
And  tho  thei  token  beltir  hede. 
Vnuowed  ws»  the  body  »one  : 

A*  he  that  knewe  wh»t  wa*  to  done, 
Thi«  noble  eterke,  with  slle  ha»te 
lie  ganne  the  veyne*  f«»r  to  taste, 

And  scih  hire  #*«?  was  of  youth*: 

Thei  leide  hire  on  a couche  »ofte, 

And  with  a *hete  wanned  ofte 
Here  eolde  hreste  be  nnn©  to  hete 
Here  herte  also  to  flakke  and  bete. 
This  maliter  hath  here  every  Joynt 
With  certeyn  oyle  and  bawmc  enoynt, 
And  put  a liquour  in  here  tnouthe, 
Wich  i»  to  fcwe  clerke*  routhe, 

So  that  she  eorercth  att  the  laate. 

And  fyr«t  hir  yhcn  upne  she  caste, 

And  whan  she  more  of  stremh  cauht, 
Here  anne*  both  forth  she  strauht, 
Hclde  up  here  honde.  and  prtoudy 
She  spake,  and  selde,  A!  where  am  I f 


Where  is  my  lorde ! What  world*  is  this  ? 

A»  she  that  wot*  nouht  how  H ii." 

(3)  Scene  III. — Come,  my  lord .]  So  in  Gower:— 

"• My  frende  Strangulio, 

Lo  thus,  and  thus  it  is  by  fall*: 

And  thou  thl  self  arte  oon  of  alle. 

Forth  with  thy  wiff.  that  I most  triste: 

For  thi  tf  it  yow  both  list*. 

My  douhter  Thayse,  by  )oure  leve, 

1 thenke  shalle  with  vow  lilteve 
As  for  a tyme  : and  thus  I pray 
That  she  be  kente  by  all*  weyr: 

And  whan  she  hath  of  a^e  more. 

That  she  be  sette  to  liokc*  lore. 

And  this  avow*  to  Clod  1 make 
That  1 »hal  never  for  hire  sake 
My  herd*  for  no  lykvnr  shave, 

Till*  it  brfaile  that  1 ha*  e. 

In  rovenable  tyme  of  age, 

It y sette  hire  unto  manage." 


ACT 


(1)  8cfne  L— 

H 7.om  they  hit cc  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain.] 

In  tho  present  scene  tho  author  anfK'ars  to  have  followed 
Twine,  rather  than  Gower,  a*  the  latter  makes  no  mention 
of  Marina’s  affectionate  visits  to  her  nurse's  tomb.  Tho 
name  of  Dionysus  confederate  is.  however,  borrowed  from 
Gower;  Leonine,  in  the  Co*ff*tio  Arnault*,  being  tho 
name  of  tho  brothol-keeper  at  Mitylcne:  — 

41  When  Dionisiades  heard  Tharsia  commended,  and  her 
owno  daughter  Philomocia  so  dispraised,  shoe  returned 
homo  wondorfull  wroth,  ami,  withdrawing  herselfo  into  a 
solitary  place,  began  thus  secretly  to  discourse  of  the 
matter: — It  is  now  fourteen  y cares  since  Apollonius,  this 
foolish  girles  father,  dcjiarted  from  hence,  and  he  never 
sendeth  letters  for  her,  nor  any  remembrance  unto 
her,  whereby  I conjecture  that  he  is  dead.  Ligozides, 
her  nurce,  is  doparted,  and  there  is  no  l>odio  now  of 
whom  I should  stand  in  fenre,  and  therefore  I will  now 
slay  her,  and  dressy  up  mine  owne  daughter  in  her 
apparcll  and  jewels.  When  shoe  had  thus  resolved  her 
self©  uppon  this  wicked  purpose,  in  the  moane  while  there 
camo  homo  one  of  their  countrey  villaines,  called  Thco- 
philus,  whom  shoe  called,  and  said  thus  unto  him  : — Thoo- 
pliilus,  my  tmstie  friend,  if  ever  thou  look©  for  lihertie, 
or  that  I shouldo  doo  thee  pleasure,  doe  so  much  for 
me  as  to  slay  Tharsia.  Then  said  Theophilus : Alas  I 
mistress©,  wherein  hath  that  innocent  maiden  offended, 
that  she  should  bo  slaine  ? Dionisiades  answered,  Shoe 
innocent ! nay  she  is  a wicked  wretch,  and  therefore, 
thou  shalt  not  denio  to  fulfill  my  request,  hut  doe  as  I 
coinmaund  thoo,  or  els  I sweare  bv  God  thou  shalt  dearely 
rejient  it.  But  how  shall  I best  doo  it,  mistres? 
said  the  villaine.  8ho  aunswered : Shoe  hath  a custome, 
as  soon  as  shoe  retumoth  homo  from  schoolo,  not  to  cate 
meat  before  that  she  have  gnno  into  her  nurces  sepulchre, 
where  I would  have  thee  stand  rendio,  with  a dagger 
drawn  in  thine  hand  ; and  when  slio  is  come  in.  gri|»e  her 
by  tho  hairo  of  tho  head,  and  so  slay  her : then  take  her 
bodie,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  and  when  thou  hast  so 
done,  l will  make  thee  free,  and  taaidcs  reward  thoo 
liberally. 

* 4 Then  tooko  tho  villaine  a dagger,  and  girded  himself© 
therewith,  and  with  an  heavy  heart  and  weeping  eics 
went  forth  towards  tho  grave,  saving  within  nimselfo : 
Alas,  pooro  wretch  that  l am  ! alas,  jH>oro  Theophilus, 
that  const  not  deserve  thy  libertio  but  by  shodding  of 
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innocent  blond  ! And  with  that  hoe  went  into  the  grave, 
and  drue  his  dagger,  and  made  him  readie  for  the 
deedc.  Tharsia  was  nowe  come  from  schoole,  and  made 
haste  unto  the  grave  with  a flagon  of  wine,  as  sheo  was 
wool  to  doe,  and  eutred  within  tho  vault.  Then  tho 
villoiuo  rushed  violently  upon  her,  and  caught  her  by  the 
haire  of  the  bead,  and  threw  her  to  the  ground.  And 
while  he  was  now  readie  to  stab  her  with  the  dagger, 
jworc  silly  Tharsia,  all  amazed,  casting  up  her  eies 
upon  him,  knew  tho  villaine,  ami,  holding  up  her  hand©*, 
said  thus  unto  him  : O,  Theophilus  ! against  whom  hnvo 
I ao  greevouslv  offended,  that  I must  die  therefore! 
Tho  villnino  answered.  Thou  hast  not  offended,  but  thy 
father  hath,  which  left  thoo  behind  him  in  8tranguilioa 
house,  with  so  groat  a treasure  in  money  and  princely 
ornaments.  0,  said  the  mnvden,  would  to  God  he 
had  not  done  so  ! but  I pray  thou,  Theophilus,  since  thure 
is  no  liojie  for  me  to  esca|M)  with  life,  give  me©  licence  to 
say  my  praiers  before  I die.  I give  thee  licence,  said© 
tho  villaine ; and  I tako  God  to  record  that  I am  con- 
strained to  murther  thee  against  my  will, 

“As  fortune,  or  rather  tho  providence  of  God  served, 
while  Tharsin  was  devoutly  making  her  pruiers,  cortaine 
pyrata  which  were  come  aland,  and  stood  under  tho  aid© 
of  an  hill  watching  for  somo  prey,  beholding  an  armed 
man  offering  violcnco  unto  a mayden,  cried  unto  him,  and 
said,”  kc.  kc. 

(2)  SCENE  VI. — I hear  nay  you  are  of  honourable  jxiris, 
a till  are  the  governor  i\f  this  place.]  Sneaking  of  the  novel 
by  Wilkins,  Mr.  Collier  remnrks, — “ It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  supplies  many  jmssage*.  written  by  Shnke- 
si*earo  and  recited  by  tho  performers,  whieh  were  garbled, 
mangled,  or  omitted  in  tho  printed  play  of  4 Pericles,'  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  quartos  of  1009,  1619,  and 
1630,  and  in  tho  folios  of  1664  and  1685.” 

The  corre*j>onding  speech  of  Marina  at  this  point,  as 
given  by  Wilkins,  is  certainly  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Collier’s 
opinion,  for  it  exhibits  a terseness  of  expression  and  a 
vigour  of  thought,  which  are  quite  Shakespearian  : — 44  If 
as  you  say  imy  Lord*)  you  are  tho  Govemour,  let  not 
vour  authoritio,  which  should  teach  you  to  rule  others, 
Ik?  tho  incanes  to  make  you  mis-goveme  your  selfe  : If  the 
eminence  of  your  place  came  unto  you  by  discent,  and  tho 
rovalty  of  your  blood,  let  not  your  life  proove  your  birth 
a bastard  : If  it  were  throwne  upon  you  by  opinion,  make 
good,  that  opinion  w as  the  cause  to  mako  you  great.  What 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


reason  is  there  in  your  Justice,  who  hath  power  over  all, 
to  undoe  any  1 If  you  take  from  moo  mine  honour,  you 
are  like  him,  that  make*  a gapjie  into  forbidden  ground, 
after  whome  too  many  enter,  and  you  are  guiltio  of  all 
their  evilles : my  life  ik  yet  unspotted,  my  chaatitie  un- 
stained in  thought.  Then  if  your  violence  deface  this 
building,  the  workemanship  of  heaven,  nmdo  up  for  good, 
and  not  to  be  the  exercise  of  sinnes  intempcraunce,  you 
do  kill  your  owno  honour,  abuse  your  owno  justice,  and 
impoverish  roe.” 

(3)  Scene  VI. — -But  amongst  honest  trewca.]  From  the 


words,  honest  « which  occur  in  the  Confessio 
A mantis,  it  is  evident  the  author  hero  had  Gower  before 
him : — 

" If  to  be,  that  thi  maister  wotde 
That  I hit  golde  cncrrcc  sholde, 

It  may  nott  ftlle  by  thi*  weye; 

But  soffre  me  to  go  my  weye 
Oute  of  Ihit  bout,  where  1 am  Inne, 

And  I shall  make  hym  fur  to  wynne 
In  Bomnie  place  elles  of  the  towne, 
lie  so  it  be  of  rrlijtioun 
Where  that  honest  women  dwell*." 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  I. — Marina  wnyj.l  Tlio  song  sung  by  Marina 
was  very  probably  that  given  by  Twine  (an  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  original!,  and  printed  in  Wilkins'  novel, 
where  it  is  introduced  thus  ; — “ Which  when  Marina  heart  I, 
shoe  went  boldetv  downo  into  the  cabino  to  him,  and  with 
a mildo  royeo  saluted  him,  saying;  God  savo  you  sir,  nnd 
l*o  of  good  comfort,  for  an  innocent  Virgin,  whoso  life  hath 
bin  distressed  by  shipwrack,  and  her  chastity  by  dia-  j 
honesty,  and  hath  yet  bin  preserved  from  both,  thus 
curteously  salutoth  thco  : but  perceiving  him  to  veeld  hor 
no  answer,  sho  began  to  record  in  versos,  ami  therewith- 
al! to  sing  so  sweetly,  that  Pericles,  notwithstanding  his 
great  sorrow,  woondered  at  her,  at  lust,  taking  up  another 
instrument  unto  his  earea  she  preferred  this  : — 

" Amongst  tbe  harlots  foule  I walke, 

But  harlot  none  am  I ; 

The  Rose  amongst  the  Thornes  doth  grow. 

And  is  not  hurt  thereby. 

The  Thlefe  that  stole  me  sure  I tkinke, 

Is  slaine  before  this  time. 

A Rawde  me  bought,  yet  am  I not 
Pefllde  by  fleshly  crime  ; 

Nothing  were  pleasanter  to  me, 

Then  parents  mine  to  know. 

1 am  the  Issue  of  a King, 

My  blood  from  Kings  dooth  flow  : 
in  time  the  heavens  may  mend  my  state 
And  send  a better  day, 

For  sorrow  aiJdes  unto  our  griefrs, 

But  helps  not  any  way  : 

Shew  gladnesse  In  your  countcn ounce, 

Cast  up  your  checrefull  vies. 

That  (««'d  remaine*.  that  once  of  nought 
Created  Earth  and  Skies." 


(2)  Scene  I. — Thou  art  my  child.']  So  Gower 

**  And  he  tho  tnke  here  in  his  nrme ; 

Hot  such  a joye  as  he  tho  made 
Was  never  seen  ; thus  be  thei  glade 
That  sorry  haddrn  be  to  fom. 

Fm  this  day  forth  fortune  hath  sworne 
To  sett  hjrm  upwarde  on  the  whlel  : 

So  goth  the  woride,  now  wo.  now  wed." 

(3)  Scene  I. — Diana  disappears.]  The  rial  on  is  related 
as  follows  in  Twine's  translation  : — “ All  things  being  *n  a 
readme***,  ho  tooke  shipping  with  his  aonno  in  lawe  and 
bis  daughter  and  weyghed  anchor,  and  committed  tho 
snilos  unto  the  winde,  and  wont  their  wav,  directing  their 


course  evermore  towardo  Thors  us,  by  which  Apollonius 
purposed  Pi  pane  unto  his  owno  countrie  Tyrua.  And 
when  they  had  sailed  one  whole  day,  and  night  wag  come, 
that  Apollonius  laido  him  downo  io  rest,  there  appeared 
an  angell  in  his  sleej»c,  commaunding  him  to  leave  his 
course  toward  Thnrsms,  and  to  saile  unto  Ephesus,  and  to 
go  into  tho  tomplo  of  Diana,  nocom|MUiiod  with  his  sonno 
in  lawe  and  his  daughter,  and  thero  with  a loude  voyco  to 
declare  all  his  adventures,  whatsoever  had  befallen  him 
from  his  youth  unto  that  present  day.” 

(4)  St'EXE  III. — Sir,  lead's  the  wry.]  Tho  leading  in- 
cident in  this  scene,  which  so  strikingly  resembles  tho 
much  grander  one  of  the  same  nature  in  “Tho  Winter’s 
Tale,”  is  relate*  1 by  the  old  poet  with  a simplicity  and 
pathos  which  are  irresistible  : — 

“ With  worthl  knyhtes  environed. 

The  kynge  hym  self  hath  abandoned 
In  to  the  temple  In  good  entente. 

The  dorc  is  uppe,  and  in  he  wenle. 

Where  a*  with  grrt  devoctonn 

Of  holy  contemplactoun 

With  inne  his  hertr  he  made  his  shrifte, 

And  aAir  that  a rich  ytfl* 

He  olfteth  with  grete  reverence; 

And  there  in  open  audience 
Of  hem  that  stoden  alle  aboute 
He  tolde  hem.  and  declareth  owte 
HU  happe,  suche  as  hym  is  byf.il le : 

Therwa*  no  ihyng  foryeteof  alle. 

HU  wilf,  as  it  was  goddes  grace, 

Wich  was  professed  in  the  place, 

A*  she  that  wasmbbetse  there. 

Unto  his  talc  hath  leide  hir  ere. 

She  knew  the  voys,  and  the  visage: 

For  pure  Joye,  as  inne  a rage. 

She  strauht  unto  hym  aile  att  ones. 

And  fclle  a swone  upponn  the  stones 
Wherof  the  temple  (lore  was  paved. 

She  was  anon  with  water  laved. 

Til  she  came  to  here  self*  aycyn. 

And  thannr  she  began  to  seyn  : 

A blessed  be  the  hihe  soonde. 

That  1 may  se  myn  husbondc, 

Wich  whilom  he  and  1 were  oone. 

The  kynge  with  that  knewe  here  snoon, 

And  tooke  her  in  his  arme,  and  kysle, 

And  alle  the  towns  the  soone  it  wiste. 

Tho  was  there  Joye  many  Tolde. 

For  every  man  this  tale  hath  tolde 
As  for  tnyracie,  and  weTen  glade." 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  PERICLES. 


“ Pericles  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  part,  and  only  in  part,  the  work  of  Slmkespeare.  From  the 
poverty  and  bod  management  of  the  fable,  the  want  of  any  effective  or  distinguishable  character,  for 
Marina  is  no  more  tlian  the  common  form  of  female  virtue,  such  as  all  the  dramatists  of  that  age  oould 
draw,  and  a general  feebleness  of  the  tragedy  as  a whole,  I should  not  believe  the  structure  to  have 
been  Shakesjx^are’s.  But  many  passages  are  far  more  in  his  manner  than  in  that  of  any  contemporary 
writer  with  whom  1 am  acquainted  ; and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though  not  conclusive,  being  of  some 
value,  1 should  not  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  that  it  was,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  repaired  and  improved  by  his  touch.  Drake  has  placed  it  under  the  year  1590,  as  the  earliest 
of  Shakespeare’s  jdays,  for  no  better  reason,  apparently,  than  that  ho  thought  it  inferior  to  all  the 
rest.  But  if,  as  most  will  agree,  it  were  not  quite  his  own,  this  reason  will  have  less  weight ; and  the 
language  seems  to  me  rather  that  of  his  second  or  third  manner  than  of  his  first.  Pericles  is  not 
known  to  have  existed  before  1G09.W— -H ALLAH. 

“This  piece  was  acknowledged  by  Drydcn  to  be  a work,  but  a youthful  work  of  Shakespeare’s.  It  is 
most  undoubtedly  bis,  and  it  has  been  admitted  into  several  late  editions  of  his  works.  The  supposed 
imperfections  originate  in  the  circumstance,  that  Shakespeare  here  handled  a childish  and  extravagant 
romance  of  the  old  poet  Gower,  and  was  unwilling  to  drag  the  subject  out  of  its  proper  sphere.  Hence 
ho  even  introduces  Gower  himself,  and  makes  him  deliver  a prologue  in  his  owu  antiquated  language 
and  versification.  This  power  of  assuming  so  foreign  a manner  is  at  least  no  proof  of  helplessness." 
— Schleoel. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT ; OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


This  enchanting  comedy  was  firet  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  no  quarto  edition  of  it  has 
ever  been  found.  Though  long  supposed,  upon  the  authority  of  Malone  and  Chalmers,  to  have 
been  one  of  Shakespeare’s  very  latest  productions,  we  now  know  that  it  was  acted  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  os  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  fact  was  first  made  public 
by  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Hunter,  who  discovered,  almost  simultaneously,  a Binall  manuscript 
diary,  among  the  Harleian  Collection  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  a student  of  tbo  Temple,  named  Manniughatu,  and  contains  the  following 
interesting  entry : — 

"Feb.  2,  1601  [2J. 

At  our  {bout,  woo  had  a play  called  Twolvo  Night  or  what  you  will,  much  like  tho  Comedy  of  error*,  or 
Menechmi  in  Plautus,  but  most  like  and  nocro  to  that  in  Italian,  called  luyaun i.  A good  practi<*J  in  it  to  make 
tho  steward  believe  bis  lady  widdowo  was  in  love  with  him  by  countcrfay ting  a letter,  as  from  his  hulv  in  general 
term  os  telling  him  what  shoe  liked  best  in  him,  and  proscribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his  np]<arnilo,  Ac. ; and 
then  when  he  came  to  practice,  making  beleere  they  tooko  him  to  be  mad.” 

This  is  decisive,  and,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  being  acted  in  the  Temple,  it  bod 
been  represented  in  the  public  theatre,  and,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  list  of 
1598,  its  production  may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  the  period  between  that  year  and  February, 
1602. 

Tho  story  whence  the  serious  incidents  of  "Twelfth  Night”  are  derived,  is  found  in  Bandello, 
Parte  Scconda,  Novella  36  : — " 1 Vicuola  innamorata  di  Laltantio  vH  a servirlo  vestiia  da  jxzggio; 
edopo  Mold  can  seco  si  mania , c cid  che  ad  un  suo  fratello  awenne;99  but  whether  Shakespeare 
borrowed  them  from  the  fountain-head,  or  through  the  English  translation  of  Baniabie  Riche, 
called  " The  Historic  of  Apollonius  and  Silla 99  or  whether  he  found  them  in  the  Italian  play 
referred  to  by  Manningham,  still  remains  a subject  for  investigation.  The  diarist  notices  only 
one  comedy  called  Inganni , hut  there  arc  two  Italian  plays  bearing  the  title  GV  Inganni,  both 
founded  upon  Bandcllo's  novel  ; one  (commcdia  red/ ala  in  Milano  Van  no  1547,  dinanzi  la 
M acs/d  del  lie  Filippo)  by  Niceol6  Sccchi,  1562;  the  other,  written  by  Curzio  Gonzago,  and 
printed  in  1592.  To  neither  of  these  plays  does  our  poet  appear  to  have  been  under  much,  if 
any,  obligation.  There  is,  however,  a third  Italian  comedy  of  the  Accademici  Inironati , to 
which  Mr.  Hunter  first  called  attention  (New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  i.  pp.  391 — 2), 
that  presents  much  stronger  claims  to  consideration  as  the  immediate  origin  of  the  plot  of 
"Twelfth  Night.”  This  drama  is  entitled  GC  Ingannati  (Commcdia  cefebrata  ni  Giuochi 
del  Carnevale  in  Siena,  Vanno  1531,  sotto  il  Sodo  dignissimo  Arehintronato ),  first  printed 
in  1537,  and  having  for  its  general  title  11  Sacrificio.  "That  it  was  on  the  model  of  this 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Duke’*  Palace . 


Enter  Dukf.,  Cunio,  and  other  Lords ; Musicians 
attending . 

Luke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it ; that  surfeiting, 

• 0,  it  ramt  o’er  i nf  tar,  like  the  street  »ound—  ] So  the  early 
teat,  but  Pope  changed  sound  tu  south,  and  the  alteration  has  been 
approved.  jwrhap*  too  readily,  by  nearly  every  editor  and  critic 
since  hit  lime ; at  all  event*,  if  south  were  the  poet  * word,  he 
mini  have  employed  It.  not  in  the  «en»c  Pope  intended  of  south- 
wind,  but  a«  south,  soirth,  or  #o*»yA  it  u«cd  in  the  North,  to  rignify 


The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

That  strain  again  ; it  had  a dying  full : 

O,  it  came  o’er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  » jund  * 
That  breathes  upon  a bonk  of  violets, 

the  »oft  whisper  of  the  breese 

“Th?  «oft  south  of  the  rwyrc.  and  »ound  of  the  ttreintt, 

The  *.wclt  «avournf  the  awairde,  and  ringing  of  f^al.a. 
Might  romfoit  any  creature  of  the  kyn  of  Adam  " 

Dunbar,  Pukms,  p.  G4. 
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ACT  L] 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour ! — Enough  ; no  more  : 
*T  is  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before. 

O spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 

Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe’er, 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 

Even  in  a minute ! so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 

That  it  alone  is  high -fantastical. 

Cub.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What  ? Curio. 

Cra.  The  hart. 

DrKK.  Why,  so  I do,  the  noblest  that  I have: 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  sec  Olivia  first, 
Methought,  she  purg’d  the  air  of  pestilence  ! 

That  instant  was  I turn’d  into  a hart ; 

And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 

E’er  since  pursue  me. — 

Enter  V alentine. 

IIow  now  ! what  news  from  her? 
Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years’  heat, 

Shall  not  behold  her  faee  at  nmple  view  ; 

But,  like  a cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 

And  water  once  a day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine : all  this  to  season 
A brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  busting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O,  she  that  bath  a heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a brother, 

How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill’d  the  flock  of  all  nffections  else 
That  live  in  her ! — when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones, are  all  supplied  and  fill’d — 
Her  sweet  perfection,* — with  one  self  king  ! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers  : 

Love -thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE  II.—  The  Sea-coast. 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

* trken  liter,  bra  im,  and  A fart, 

Them  torereign  throne*,  are  all  imiplird  and  Jilt'd — 

Her  ei reel  perfection,—  with  one  *el)  king!) 

The  old  copy  ha*,  “Her  aweet  perferlium a slight  hut  unfor- 
tunate misprint,  which  totally  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  poet. 
The  passage  should  be  read, — 

" When  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 

Them*  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  and  fill'd 
With  one  self  king,— her  sweet  pet  feet  ion." 

The  "sweet  perfection"  not  being,  as  Steevens  conjectured,  her 
livrr,  brain,  and  heart,  but  her  husband,  her  "one  self  (or  single] 
king."  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Shakespeare's  time,  a female 
was  imperfect,  her  nature  undeveloped,  until  by  marriage  she  was 
Incorporated  with  the  other  sex. 

" — — — and  as  one  glorious  flame, 

Meeting  another,  grows  the  tame 
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Vio.  And  what  should  I do  in  Illyria? 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium.  [sailors  ? 

Perchance,  ho  is  not  drown’d : — what  think  you, 
Cap.  It  is  perchance,  that  you  yourself  were  Bav’d. 
Vio.  O my  poor  brother ! and  so  perchance  may 
he  he.  [chance, 

Cap.  True,  madam : and,  to  comfort  you  with 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split. 

When  you,  and  those  poor  number  sav’d  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  hind  himself 
(Courage  nnd  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a strong  most,  that  liv’d  upon  the  sea  ; 

Where,  like  Arion*  on  the  dolphin’s  back, 

I saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves. 

So  long  as  I could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so,  there’s  gold : 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, — 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, — 

The  like  of  him.  Know’st  thou  this  country? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ; for  I was  bred  and  born 
Not  three  hours’  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino!  I have  heard  my  father  name  him: 
He  was  a bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ; 

For  hut  a month  ago  I went  from  hence, 

And  then  ’twos  fresh  in  murmur  (as,  you  know, 
Wlmt  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of). 

That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What ’s  bIic  ? 

Cap.  A virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 

M ho  shortly  also  died : for  whose  dear  love, 

They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight b of  men. 

Vio.  O,  that  I served  that  lady, 

And  might  not  he  deliver’d  to  the  world. 

Till  I had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow 
What  my  estate  is  ! 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass  ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 

No,  not  the  duke’s. 

(*)  Old  text,  Orion. 

The  writer*  of  the  period  abound  in  allusion*  to  »hi*  belief:— 

" Marriage  their  object  ia  ; their  bring  then. 

And  now  perftcUon,  they  receive  from  men." 

OrniVRY'i  " Wife  " 
See  also  Donne  s " Epithnlamium  made  at  Lincoln’*  Inn,"  in 
which  thl*.  the  predominating  idea  on  auch  occasions,  ia  made 
the  burden  of  every  atanxa:— 

•'  Weep  not,  nor  blu«h,  here  ia  no  grief  nor  ahame. 

To-day  put  on  perfection,  and  a woman'*  name." 

**  — the  company 

And  light  of  men.) 

The  old  text  run  a ; — 

“ — ■■  - the  eight 

And  company,"  kc. 

lianmer  made  the  neceaiary  transposition. 
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Vio.  There  is  a fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain  ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I will  believe  thou  hast  a mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 

I pr’ythcc,  (and  I *11  pay  thee  bounteously,) 
Conceal  me  what  I am  ; and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.  I’ll  serve  this  duke  ; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him, 

It  may  be  worth  thy  pains  ; for  I can  sing, 

And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 

That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 

What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I will  commit ; 

Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I ’ll  be  : 
When  my  tongue  blahs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see  ! 
Vio.  I thank  thee  : lend  me  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A Room  in  Olivia’s  Home. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sin  To.  What  a plague  means  my  niece,  to 

» He't  aa  tall  a wan—)  That  it,  a*  able  a man.  " A lall  man 
of  kit  hand*,  meant  a goo«l  fighter : a tall  man  of  kit  longue,  a 


take  the  death  of  her  brother  thus?  I am  sure 
care’s  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  sir  Tohv,  you  must  coiuc 
in  earlier  o’  nights ; your  cousin,  my  ladv,  takes 
great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  continc  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine!  I’ll  confine  myself  no  finer 
than  I am  : these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink 
in,  and  so  be  these  boots  too  : — an  they  be  not,  let 
them  hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  qunffing  and  drinking  will  undo 
you : I heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday  ; and 
of  a foolish  knight  that  you  brought  in  one  night 
here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  A guecheek  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  lie’s  ns  tall*  a man  os  any’s  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Whnt’s  that  to  the  purpose? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a 
year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  have  hut  a year  in  all  these 
ducats  ; he's  a very  fool  and  n prodigal. 

licentlon*  tprnkcr ; And  a lull  man  of  kit  Ireneker,  a hearty 
feeder."— Gipvoad. 
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Sm  To.  Fic,  tlmt  you'll  Bay  so!  ho  plays  o’ 
the  viol-de-gftmboys,(l)  and  speaks  three  or  four 
languages  word  for  word  without  hook,  and  hath 
all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural  : for, 
besides  that  he’s  a fool,  he’s  a great  quarreller; 
and,  but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  n coward  to  allay 
the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  ’tis  thought  among 
the  prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a 
grave. 

Sm  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and 
fiubstrnctors,  that  say  so  of  him.  Who  arc  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add  moreover,  he’s  drunk 
nightly  in  your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece; 
I'll  drink  to  her,  aa  long  as  there  is  n passage  in 
my  throat  and  drink  in  Illyria.  He’s  a coward, 
and  a coystril,*  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece, 


* Coystril,— ] A mean  jroom  or  peasant ; derived,  it  is  thought, 
from  the  Low  Latin,  Coleretlut. 

b Caililiano  ruiyo;)  \V#i burton  proposed,  •'  Caililiano  rolto, 
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till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a parish-top.^ 
What,  wench  ! ( \utitiauo  vulgo  ;b  for  here  comes 
sir  Andrew  Aguefacc. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aotf.ciikek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch  ! how  now,  sir  Toby 
Belch  ! 

Sm  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew  ! 

Sm  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And . What's  that? 

Sir  To.  My  niece’s  chamber-maid. 

Sm  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I desire  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost,  - — 

put  on  your  CattiUan,  that  I*,  your  grave  looks;"  but  Maria 
appears  already  to  have  been  more  serious  than  suited  Sir  Toby's 
humour. 
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Sin  To.  You  mistake^  knight : accost  is  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  1 would  not  undertake 
her  in  this  company.  Is  that  the  meaning  of 
accost  f 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  lot  part  so,  sir  Andrew, 
would  thou  mighfst  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  Axd.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  agnin.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  Axd.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have,  and 
here ’s  my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free : I pray  you, 
bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar, (3)  and  let  it 
drink. 

Sir  Axd.  Wherefore,  sweet  heart?  what’s  I 
your  metaphor  ? 

Mar.  It’s  dry,  sir.* 

Sir  Axd.  Why,  I think  so:  I am  not  such 
an  ass,  but  I can  keep  my  hand  dry.  But  what’s 
your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  Axd.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  Bir ; I have  them  at  my  fingers’ 
ends:  marry,  now  I let  go  your  hand,  1 am 
barren.  [Exit  Maria. 


* It  ’«  dry.  Wr.]  At  a moist  hand  was  commonly  accounted  to 
denote  an  amatory  disposition,  a dry  one  waa  considered  symptom- 
atic of  debility. 


Sir  To.  O knight,  thou  lack’st  a cup  of 
canary:  when  did  I see  thee  so  put  down? 

Sir  Axd.  Never  in  your  life,  I think,  unless 
you  see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks  sometimes 
I have  no  more  wit  than  a Christian  or  an  ordinary 
man  has  : but  I am  a great  eater  of  beef,  and  I 
believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  Axd.  An  I thought  that,  I’d  forswear  it. 
I ’ll  ride  home  to  morrow,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoi,  my  dear  knight? 

Sir  Axd.  What  is  jwurquoi  1 do  or  not  do  ? 
I would  I had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues, 
that  I have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting : 
O,  had  I but  followed  the  arts  ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head 
of  hair. 

Sir  Axd.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my 
hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ; for  thou  seest,  it  will 
not  curl  byh  nature. 

Sir  Axd.  But  it  becomes  mo  well  enough, 
does ’t  not  ? 

Sir  To.  Excellent ! it  hangs  like  flax  on  a 
distaff ; and  I hope  to  see  n huswife  toko  thee 
between  her  legs  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  Axd.  Faith,  I’ll  homo  to-morrow,  Bir 
Toby : your  niece  will  not  bo  seen  ; or  if  sho  be, 


•»  It  will  mot  curl  by  nahtrt.]  The  old  text  reads,  It  will  not  root 
my  nature.  Corrected  by  Theobald. 
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it’s  four  to  one  she *11  none  of  me;  the  count 
himself,  here  hard  by,  wooes  her. 

Sir  To.  She’ll  none  o’  the  count;  she’ll  not 
match  above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years, 
nor  wit;  I have  heard  her  swear ’t,  Tut,  there V 
life  in’t,  man. 

Sin  And.  I'll  stay  a month  longer.  I am  a 
fellow  o’  the  strangest  mind  i’  the  world ; 1 de- 
light in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sin  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kiek-shaws, 
knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever 
he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters ; and  yet 
I will  not  compare  with  an  obi  man. 

Sir  To.  What  i»  thy  excellence  ? in  a galliard, 
knight? 

Sir  Axd.  Faith,  I can  cut  a caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I can  cut  the  mutton  to’t. 

Sir  Axn.  And  I think  I have  the  back -trick, 
simply  ns  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ? 
wherefore  have  these  gifts  a curtain  before  ’em  ? 
are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mail's 
picture  ? 0)  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a 
galliard,  and  come  home  in  a conuito?  My  very 
walk  should  he  a jig  ; I would  not  so  much  ils 
make  water,  but  in  a sink-a-pnee.  What  dost 
thou  mean  ? is  it  a world  to  hide  virtues  in  ? I 
did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg, 
it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ’tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent 
well  in  a flame-coloured*  stock.  Shall  we  set 
about  some  revels  ? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ? were  we  not 
born  under  Taurus? 

Sir  And.  Taurus?  that’sf  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir ; it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let 
me  see  thee  caper:  ha!  higher:  ha,  ha! — ex- 
cellent ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A Room  in  the  Duke’#  Palate. 

Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  meins  attire. 

Val.  If  the  duke  continues  those  favours 
towards  you,  Cesnrio,  you  are  like  to  lx?  much 
advanced ; lie  hath  known  you  hut  three  days, 
and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour  or  my  neg- 
ligence, that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance 
of  his  love : is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Vio.  1 thank  you.  Here  comes  the  count. 

(•)  Old  text,  darn'd  colour'd.  (♦)  Old  text,  That. 

* AVerfi  to  fear  no  colours  ) Nare*  conjecture*  that  to  frar  bo 
colours  wit  originally  a military  expression  lor  frar  wo  en rmy. 
Maria  suggest*  the  s.amc  thing,  but  the  point  of  the  allusion  here, 
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Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Dike.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ; here. 
Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 

Thou  know’st  no  less  but  nil ; I have  unclasp’d 
To  thee  the  hook  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her  ; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 

And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow, 

Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  bo  so  abandon’d  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

I)ukk.  Be  clamorous,  nnd  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return.  [then  ? 
Vio.  Say,  I do  sjH*nk  with  her,  my  lord,  what 
Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love. 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 

It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 

Than  in  a nuncio*  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 

That  say  thou  art  a inan  : Diana’s  lip 

Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ; thy  small  pipe 

Is  ns  the  maiden’s  organ,  shrill,  and  sound, 

And  all  is  seiublntive  a woman’s  pail. 

I know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 

For  this  affair : — some  four  or  five  attend  him  ; 

All,  if  you  will ; for  I myself  am  best, 

When  least  in  company : prosper  well  in  this, 

And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 

To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I’ll  do  my  best. 

To  woo  your  lady  : yet,  [Aside.']  a barful  strife ! 
Whoe’er  I woo,  myself  would  bo  his  wife. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — A Room  in  Olivia’s  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown.(5) 

Mar.  Xny,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  1 will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  ns  a bristle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  thy  excuse : my  lady  will  hung 
thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me : he,  that  is  well  banged 
in  this  world,  needs  to  fear  no  colours.* 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 


( • ) Old  copy,  nuutio’s. 

and  in  other  instances  of  this  “ skipping  dialogue,”  is  lost 
to  us. 
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Mas.  A good  lenten*  answer:  I can  tell  thee 
where  that  raying  was  born,  of,  / fear  nq  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mab.  In  the  wars  ; and  that  may  you  be  bold 
to  say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have 
it;  and  those  that  arc  fools,  let  them  use  their 
talents. 

Mar.  Vet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long 
absent ; or,  to  be  turned  away, — is  not  that  as 
good  as  a banging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a good  hanging  prevents  a bad 
marriage ; und,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  boar 
it  out. 

Mar.  You  arc  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so  neither,  but  1 am  resolved  on  two 
points. 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold; 
or,  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  * fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith  ; very  apt ! Well,  go 
thy  way  ; if  sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou 
wert  as  witty  a piece  of  Eve’s  flesh  as  any  in 
Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o*  that. 
Here  conies  my  lady:  make  your  excuse  wisely, 
you  were  best.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Wit.  and  ’t  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good 
fooling ! Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee, 
do  very  oft  prove  fools  ; and  I,  that  am  sure  I 
lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a wise  man  : for  what 
says  Quinupalus  ? Bettor  a witty  fool  than  a 
foolish  wit. 


Enter  Olivia,  Malvolio,  and  Attendants. 

God  bless  thee,  lady  ! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows?  take  away  the 
lady. 

Oli.  Go  to,  you're  a dry  fool ; I’ll  no  more  of 
you  : besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  thnt  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend : for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, 
then  is  the  fool  not  dry  ; bid  the  dishonest  man 
mend  himself ; if  he  mend,  lie  is  no  longer  dis- 
honest ; if  be  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him  : 
any  thing  that’s  mended  is  but  patched:  virtue 
that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ; and  sin 
that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue.  If  that 
this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so  ; if  it  will  not. 


(*)  Old  copy.  Mia. 

* Or.  if  kli  [point*)  break,  your  gaskln*  fall.)  note  (•), 
p.  !5«.  VoL  I. 

•*  Thai'*  nt  muck  In  «ay  a*. — ) In  modem  edition*  this  i* 
usually  printed  In  conformity  with  modern  con*truc1ion. — 
"That  * a*  much  a*  to  tag but  the  f*irm  in  the  text  *n  nut  un- 
common in  old  language;  — *1  And  yet  it  W *aid.— labour  in  thy 
location;  which  I*  at  m *eh  in  tag  m,"  Ac. — “Henry  V|„”  (Part 
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what  remedy?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but 
calamity,  so  beauty’s  a flower. — The  lady  bade 
take  away  the  fool  ; therefore,  I say  again,  take 
her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree  ! — Lady, 
Cucullus  non  fac'd  monachum  ; that’s  as  much 
to  say  os,t  I wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good 
madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Clo.  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

C’lo.  I must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna ; 
good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I’ll 
bide  your  proof, 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mourn est  thou  ? 

Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother’s  death. 

Clo.  I think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I know  bis  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for 
your  brother’s  soul  being  in  heaven.  Take  away 
the  fool,  gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio? 
doth  he  not  mend  ? 

Mal.  Y’es,  mid  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him  : infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth 
ever  nrnke  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a speedy  infirmity,  for 
the  better  increasing  your  folly  ! Sir  Toby  will 
be  sworn  that  I urn  no  fox  ; hut  lie  will  not  pass 
his  word  for  two  j»once  that  you  are  no  fool. 

Oli.  How  soy  you  to  that,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  1 marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in 
such  a barren  rascal ; I saw  him  put  down  the 
other  dav  with  an  ordinary  fool,*  that  has  no  more 
brain  than  a stone.  Look  you  now,  he’s  out  of 
his  guard  already  ; unless  you  laugh  and  minister 
occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I protest,  I take 
these  wise  men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of 
fools,  no  better  than  the  fools’  zanies. 

Oli.  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio, 
and  taste  with  a distempered  appetite.  To  be 
generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to 
take  those  things  for  bird-holts,  that  you  deem 
cannon-bullets : there  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed 
fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ; nor  no  railing 
in  a known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing 
hut  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,'1 
for  thou  speakcat  well  of  fools. 

greond).  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

c A jv  ordinal?  foot, — | An  ntAianry  fool  mat  mean  a rvmmnm 
fool  , but  more  p r i - ha  t«  i y , M 8h>kfipc*n  hsJ  an  to 

llic  manner*  of  hi*  own  countrymen,  be  referred  to  a jcvlcr  hired 
to  make  apoft  fur  the  diner*  at  a public  ordinary- 
d iVov  .Urrctiry  rnJur  tkrt  wilk  lra*in|!.  for  «l»ou  tpeaketl  well 
of  fool*.)  The  humour  of  ihU  it  not  very  contpicuou*  even  by 
the  light  of  Johnkon'i  comment.—-  May  Mercury  teach  thee  to 
lie.  vince  thou  lic*t  in  favour  of  fools  J " 
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ACT  I.] 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  ; OR.  WHAT  YOU  WILL 


Re-enter  Mania. 

Mau.  M ;ulam,  there  is  at  the  pate  a young 
gentleman,  much  desires  to  s|K*ak  with  you. 

Oli.  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it? 

Mar.  I know  not.  madam;  ’tis  a fair  young 
man,  and  well  attended. 

Ou.  M ho  of  my  |K*oplc  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

M aii.  Sir  Tol»v,  mudam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I pray  you  ; he  speaks 
nothing  hut  madman  : lie  on  him  ! [Exit  Maria.] 
Go  you,  Mulvolio:  if  it  he  a suit  from  the  count, 
1 am  sick,  or  not  at  home ; what  you  will,  to  dis- 
miss it.  Exit  Mai.VOLIO.J  Now  you  hoc,  sir,  how 
your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if 
thy  eldest  son  should  be  a fool, — whose  skull  Jove 
cram  with  brains!  for  here  lie  comes,  one  of  thy 
kin,  has  a most  weak  pit  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is 
he  nt  the  gate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A gentleman. 

Oli.  A gentleman  ! what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  ’Tin  a gentleman  here — a plague  o’ these 
pickle-herring ! — llow  now,  sot! 

Clo.  Good  sir  Toby  !— — 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so 
early  by  this  lethargy? 

Sir  To.  Lechery  ! I defy  lechery.  There's  one 
at  the  gate. 

Oli.  Ay,  marry  ; what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  ho  will,  I can* 
not;  give  me  faith,  say  I.  Well,  it’s  all  one.  [Exit. 

Oli.  What's  n drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a drowned  man.  a fool,  and  a mad- 
man : one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a fool  ; 
the  second  mads  him  ; ami  a third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let 
him  sit  o’  my  cox ; for  lie’s  in  the  third  degree  of 
drink, — lie’s  drowned:  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna  ; and  the  fool 
shall  look  to  the  madman.  [ Exit  Clown. 

Re-enter  Mai.volio. 

Mal.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will 
s|H?ak  with  you.  I told  him  you  wore  sick  ; he 
takes  on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore 
comes  to  speak  with  you : I told  him  you  were 
asleep  ; he  seems  to  have  a fore-knowledge  of  that, 
too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What 
is  to  Ik?  said  to  him,  lady?  lie’s  fortified  against  any 
denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  sjienk  with  me. 

Mal.  1 1’ as  been  told  so ; *nnd  he  says,  he'll 
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stand  at  your  door  like  a sheriffs  post,R>)  uud  lie 
the  supporter  to  a bench,  hut  he’ll  s|K*ak  with  you. 

Oli.  What  kind  o’  man  is  he  ? 

Mal.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

Oli.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mal.  Of  very  ill  manner;  he’ll  speak  with  you, 
will  you  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  jiersonage  and  years  is  he? 

Mal.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a man.  nor  young 
enough  for  a boy;  ns  n squash  is  before  ’tis  a |h*os- 
cod,  or  a codling  when  ’tis  almost  an  apple : ’tis 
with  him  in  standing  water,  tatween  boy  and  mau. 
lie  is  very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very 
shrewishly;  one  would  think  his  mother’s  milk  were 
searee  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach;  call  in  my  gentle- 
woman. 

Mal.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [ Exit. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil;  come,  throw  it  o’er  my 
face ; 

We  ’ll  once  more  hear  Orsino’s  embassy. 

Enter  Viola.* 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which 
is  she  ? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I shall  answer  for  her:  your 
will  ? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  uumntcluible 
beauty, — I pray  you  tell  nic  if  this  be  the  lady 
of  the  house,  for  I never  saw  her:  I would  Ik?  loth 
to  east  away  my  speech ; for,  besides  that  it  is 
excellently  well  penned,  I have  taken  great  pains 
to  con  it.  G»hh1  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn  ; 
I am  very  eoniptible,*  even  to  the  least  sinister 
usage. 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir? 

Vio.  I can  say  little  more  than  I have  studied, 
and  that  question’s  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady 
of  the  house,  that  I may  priced  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a comedian? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart : and  yet,  by  the 
very  fangs  of  malice  1 swear,  I am  not  that  I play. 
Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house? 

Oli.  If  l do  not  usurp  myself,  1 am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself ; for  wlmt  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission  : 1 
will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then 
show  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

(•)  Old  copy,  ViatemtO- 

» CompliW**,  ) TliU  mu«t  mean  imprtuibh,'  rtncrjiire, 
iibU. 
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act  i]  TWELFTH  NIOIIT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL.  [sckne  v- 


Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in’t : I forgive 
You  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and 
’tis  poetical. 

Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  : I pray 
you,  keep  it  in.  I heard  you  were  saucy  at  my 
gates,  and  allowed  your  approach  rather  to  wonder 
at  you  than  to  hear  you. . If  you  be  not*  mud,  be 
gone;  if  you  have  reason,  bo  brief:  ’tis  not  that 
time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping 
a dialogue. 

M aii.  Will  von  hoist  sail. sir  ? here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ; I am  to  hull  here  a 
little  longer. — -Some  mollification  for  your  giant, 
sweet  lady. 

Ou.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I am  a messenger.* 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to 
deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  tuxation  of  homage;  1 hold  the 
olive  in  my  hand  : my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as 
matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  arc  you? 
what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  bath  appeared  in  me 
nave  I learned  from  my  entertainment.  What  I 
am,  and  what  I would,  are  as  secret  as  maiden- 
head : to  your  ears,  divinity  ; to  any  other’s,  pro- 
fanation. 

Oli.  Give  us  the  place  alone : we  will  hear  this 
divinity.  [Exit  Maria. J Now,  sir,  what  is  your 
text  ? 

Vio.  Moat  sweet  lady, 

Oli.  A comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
said  of  it.  Where  lies  your  text? 

Vio.  In  Orsino’s  bosom. 

Oli.  In  his  bosom ! in  what  chapter  of  his 
bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of 
lira  heart. 

Oli.  O,  I have  read  it;  it  is  heresy.  Have  you 
no  more  to  say  ? 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord 
to  negotiate  with  my  fare?  you  are  now  out  of 
your  text : but  we  will  draw  the  curtail),  and  show 
you  the  picture.  I/tok  you,  sir,  such  a one  I was 
ibis  present : is’t  not  well  dune  ? [ U availing. 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  ’Tis  in  grain,  sir;  ’twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

• If  pt>H  br  not  ] We  should  perhaps  rrad— **  If  yon  be 

bat  mail,"  Ac.  that  Is,  *■  If  poa  area  mrrr  madman,  bngant."  Kr 
No  two  words  arc  more  frequently  confounded  in  these  plays  than 
so/  and  *«/. 

>>  Oli.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I am  a nie««rnf'rr. ] 
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Vio.  ’Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 
white 

Nature’s  own  sweet  and  cunning  band  laid  on  : 
Iiody,  you  are  the  cruel’s t she  alive, 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 

And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  O,  sir,  1 will  not  be  so  hard-hearted  ; I 
will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  : it  shall 
be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil, 
labcilrd  to  my  will:  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent 
red ; item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  litis  to  them  ; item, 
one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent 
hither  to  praine*  me? 

Vio.  I see  you  what  you  are. — you  arc  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you  : O,  such  love 
( 'ould  lie  but  recompens’d,  though  you  were  crown’d 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  ! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with*  fertile  tears. 

With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 
Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I cannot 
love  him : 

Yet  I suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 

Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 

In  voices  well  divulg’d,  free,  learn'd,  and  valiant, 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 

A gracious  person  ; but  vet  I cannot  love  him  ; 

He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I did  love  you  in  my  master’s  flame, 
With  such  a suffering,  such  a deadly  life, 
lu  your  denial  I would  find  no  sense; 

I would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a willow  cabin  nt  your  gate, 

And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house  ; 

Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 

And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 

And  moke  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
C’ry  out,  Olivia  ! O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 

But  you  should  pity  me. 

Oi.i.  You  might  do  much.  What  is  your  pa- 
rentage ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well: 
I am  a gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord  ; 

1 cannot  love  him  : let  him  send  no  more ; 

Unless,  jM-ieliuneo,  you  come  to  me  again. 

To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.  Fare  you  well : 

I thank  you  for  your  pains : spend  this  for  me. 
Vio.  1 am  no  fee’d  post,  lady;  keep  your  purse; 

<•)  OI<l  copy  omits,  with. 

In  the  old  ropy  lhe*e  line*  tor  annexed  to  tho  preceding  tpnrh, 
tliu«, — *•  Vio.  . . Some  inollitiration  lor  your  Giant,  aweete  I «d»*  . 
tell  me  your  mindr,  I am  a me«cnR«r.” 

c To  praiar  mr  .'J  Thai  i»,  to  ralur.  to  appraitr  me. 
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ACT  I.] 

My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 

Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master’s,  be 
Plac’d  in  contempt ! Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [Exit. 

Oli.  What  it  your  parentage  f 
Altov e my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  t veil; 

I am  a gentleman , I’ll  be  sworn  thou  art ; 

Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon : — not  too  fast : — soft  t 
soft  t 

Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — IIow  now? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks,  I feel  this  youth’s  perfections, 

With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 

To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.  Well,  let  it  be. — • 
What  ho,  Malvolio ! — 


Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mal.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Itun  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
The  county’s  man  ; he  left  this  ring  behind  him 
Would  I or  not ; tell  him.  I’ll  none  of  it. 

Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 

Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ; 1 am  not  for  him  : 

If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 

I *11  give  him  reasons  for ’t.  Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 
Mal.  Madam,  1 will.  [Exit. 

Oli.  1 do  I know  not  what ; and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a flatterer  for  my  mind. 

Fate,  show  thy  force ; ourselves  we  do  not  owe ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be ; — and  be  tliis  so ! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  Sta  coast. 


Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you  not 
that  I go  with  you  ? 

Skb.  By  your  patience,  no:  my  stars  shine 
darkly  over  me ; the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might 
perhaps  distemper  yours ; therefore  I shall  crave 
of  you  your  leave,  that  I may  bear  my  evils 
alone : it  were  a bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to 
lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  arc 
bound. 

Skb.  No,  sooth,  sir ; my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I perceive  in  you  so  ex- 
cellent a touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort 
from  me  wlrnt  I am  willing  to  keep  in  ; therefore 
it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express 
myself.  You  must  know  of  me,  then,  Antonio, 
my  name  is  Sebastian,  which  I called  Roderigo; 
my  father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom 
I know  you  have  heard  of : he  left  behind  him 
myself  and  a sister,  both  born  in  an  hour : if  the 
heavens  bad  been  pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended ! 
but  you,  sir,  altered  that;  for,  some  hour  before 
you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my 
sister  drowned. 


Ant.  Alas  the  day  ! 

Sf.b.  A lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beau- 
tiful: but,  though  I could  not,  with  such  estimable 
wonder,  over-far  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I will 
boldly  publish  her — she  bore  a mind  that  envy 
could  not  but  call  fair.  She  is  drowned  already, 
sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I seem  to  drown  her 
remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  lmd  entertainment. 

Skb.  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble! 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love, 
let  me  lie  your  servant. 

Skb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire 
it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once : my  bosom  is  full  of 
kindness;  and  I am  yet  so  uear  the  manners  of 
my  mother,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more, 
mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I am  bound  to 
the  count  Orsino’s  court : farewell.  [Exit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with 
thee  ! 

I have  many  enemies  in  Orsino’s  court, 

Else  would  I very  shortly  see  thee  there : 

But,  come  what  may,  I do  adore  thee  so, 

I That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I will  go.  [Exit . 
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ACT  II.] 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  ; OR. 

SCENE  II.— A Street. 

Enter  Viola  ; Malvolio  following. 

Mal.  Wore  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess 
Olivia? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a moderate  pace  I have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mal.  She  returns  this  ring'  to  you,  sir:  you 
might  have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it 
away  yourself.  She  adds,  moreover,  tlwit  you  should 
put  your  lord  into  a desperate  assurance  she  will 
none  of  hhn : and  one  thing  more,  that  you  l>c 
never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless 
it  he  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.  Receive 
it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me I ’ll  none  of  it. 
Mal.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her; 
and  her  will  is,  it  should  he  so  returned  : if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  iu  your  eye ; if 
not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.  [Exit. 

Vio.  I left  no  ring  with  her.  What  means  this 
lady  ? 

Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm’d  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me  ; indeed,  so  much, 

That  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 

For  she  did  Kjw>nk  in  stalls  distractedly. 

She  loves  me.  sure  ; the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 

None  of  my  lord’s  ring  ! why,  he  sent  her  none. 

I am  the  man  ! If  it  be  so, — os  ’tis, — 

Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a dream. 

Disguise,  I see,  tliou  art  a wickedness. 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 

Dow  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women’s  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 

Alas,  our*  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  wc  ! 

For,  such  as  wc  are  made  of,f  such  wc  be. 

Dow  will  tliis  fadge?  My  master  loves  her  dearly, 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him. 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me  ; 

What  will  become  of  this ! As  I am  man, 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master’s  love ; 

As  I am  woman — now  alas  the  day  ! — 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  ! 

O time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a knot  for  me  t’  untie  ! [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A Room  in  Olivia’s  House. 

Enter  Sir  Tody  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Agux- 
chrp.k. 

Sin  To.  Approach,  sir  Andrew : not  to  be  n-bed 

(•)  Old  copy,  O.  (()  Old  text,  if;  corrected  by  TynrhitL 

* Don  not  oar  life  consiil  ♦•/  the  four  rlrmrnti  The  old  ropy 

ha*  Jjrn.  and  the  modern  lection  is,  ••  la  not  our  lien,"  At.; 
but  *ee  nr  Andrsw'*  rejoinder “ I think,  it  rather  consist*, ’* 
Ac. 
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WIIAT  YOU  WILL.  [scene  hi 

after  midnight,  is  to  lie  up  lietimcs  ; and  difuculo 
surge  re,  tliou  k no  west, — ■ — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I know  not : but 
1 know,  to  he  up  late  is  to  he  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A false  conclusion  ; I hate  it  ns  an 
unfilled  can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go 
to  bed  then,  is  early  : so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after 
midnight,  is  to  go  to  lied  betimes.  Does  not  our 
life*  consist  of  (lie  four  elements ? 

SlB  And.  Faith,  so  they  say.  lmt  I think  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou’rt  a scholar;  let  us  therefore 

eat  and  drink. — Marian,  I say  ! a stoop  of 

wine  ! 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i’  faith. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ! Did  you  never  sec 
the  picture  of  wc  three?!1) 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.  Now  let’s  have  a catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  ex- 
cellent breaxt.1’  I had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I 
lmd  such  a leg,  and  so  sweet  a breath  to  sing,  as 
the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  tliou  w'ost  in  very  gracious 
fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spok’st  of  Pigro- 
gromitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Q ueu bus  ;(2)  'twas  very  good,  i’ faith.  I sent  thee 
sixpence  for  thy  lemnn  :c  lindst  it  ? 

Clo.  I did  impoticos  thy  grntillity ; *for  Mal- 
volio’s  nose  is  no  whi|>stock : my  lady  has  a white 
band,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  bouses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent ! Why,  this  is  the  best 
fooling,  when  all  is  done.  Now,  a song. 

Sir  To.  Como  on ; there  is  sixpence  for  you : 
let’s  have  a song. 

Sir  And.  There’s  a testril  of  me  too ; if  one 
knight  give  a 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a love-song,  or  a song  of 
good  life?4 

Sir  To.  A love-song,  a love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay  ; I care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 

Clo.  0 mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  / 
O,  stay  and  hear  ; your  true. loves  coming, 

That  can  sing  hath  high  and  low  : 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 

Every  wise  mans  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i’ faith  ! 

Sir  To.  Good,  good. 


*»  An  excellent  birn*l.l  tlreaU  meant  voire.  The  phrase  i*  so 
common  in  our  old  wriu-r*  that  it  would  be  supcrfluou*  to  cite 
example*  of  it*  u so  in  (hit  sense. 

« Sixpence  f»r  /Ay  leman  | The  old  copy  read*  lemnn.  Leman 
signified  itre'l  heart  or  mitlre»r. 

«>  A Ming  of  good  life I)  That  is,  a moral  song. 
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ACT  II.) 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  . OR.  WHAT  YOF  WILL. 


Ci.o.  What  is  love  f V is  not  hereafter  ; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 

In  delay  there  lies  no  jdenty  ; 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet -and -twenty  . * 
Youth  's  a stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sin  An ».  A mellifluous  voice,  ns  I am  true 
knight. 

Sue  To.  A contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  nn<!  contagious,  i*  faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in 
contagion.  But  shall  wc  make  the  welkin  dance 
indeed  ? Shall  wc  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a catch 
that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  ? shall 
we  do  that  ? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do’t:  I am 
dog  at  a catch. 

Clo.  By’r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch 
well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.  Let  our  catch  l>c, 
Thou  knave.W 

Clo.  Hold  thy  peace , thou  knave,  knight  ? I 
shall  be  constrained  in’t  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sin  And.  ’Tis  not  the  first  time  I hove  con- 
strained one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool ; it 
begins.  Hold  thy  peace. 

Clo.  I shall  never  begin,  if  I hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i’ faith  ! Come,  begin. 

[They  sing  a catch. 


Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  ! 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Mal- 
volio,  and  hid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never 
trust  me. 

Sir  To.  Mv  lady's  a Catalan,  we  arc  politi- 
cians ; Malvolio’s  a Peg  a-Ramsey,H)  and  Three 
merry  men  Ite  tre.(5)  Am  not  I consanguineous? 
am  I not  of  her  blood  ? Tilly-vally  ; lady  ! There 
dwelt  a man  in  Babylon,  lady , lady  / 1®) 

\ Singing. 

Clo.  Bosh  re  w me,  the  knight's  in  admirable 
fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  doe*  well  enough,  if  he  Ik* 

* Sweet  anil  twenty  :]  A proverbial  endearment ; thu*  In  “The 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.”  " hi*  little  wanton  wagtaites,  hi» 

nr"!  i$nd  itrmltrt,  hi*  pretty  pinckincyd  pipniM,"  Ac 

* Corker*'  eslekct — j A e»*s irr  meant  a butcher  of  clothe*  or 

« Sncek-up.J  A contemptuous  exclamation,  equivalent  to  "go 
hang : '* — 

**  And  now,  helter  skelter,  to  th'  re»t  of  the  houae : 

The  iiinat  arc  good  fellow  *.  and  l«*vc  to  carouse; 

Who's  nut  may  go  tmerk-ap;  he’*  not  worth  a low** 

That  »top«  a health  I'  lb'  round." 

Song  by  Patrick  Tarry,  “ rnmr,  f.vdh.  since  l*m  parting."  (See 
fiurrmi  popular  Static  of  the  Olden  Tunc,  V nl.  1.  p.  2 ) 


disposed,  and  so  do  I too;  he  does  it  with  a better 
grace,  hut  1 do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December , — 

[.Singing. 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'God,  peace  ! 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mal.  My  masters,  are  you  mad?  or  what  arc 
you?  Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty, 
hut  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  ? 
Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of  my  Indy's  house,  that 
ye  squeak  out  your  colliers’  b catches  without  any 
mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  ? Is  there  no  respect 
of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  von  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches. 
Snook-up.' 

Mal.  Sir  Toby,  I must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  hat  hours 
you  os  her  kinsman,  she’s  nothing  allied  to  your 
disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yourself  anti  your 
misdemeanours,  you  arc  welcome  to  the  house ; if 
not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her, 
she  is  very  willing  to  hit!  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  Farewell , dear  heart , since  I must 
needs  be  gone* l7)  [Singing. 

Mal.  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost 
done . [Singing. 

Mal.  Is’tcvenso? 

Sin  To.  But  / will  never  die.  [Singing. 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mal.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I bid  him  go  t [Singing. 

Clo.  What  an  if  you  do  l [Singing. 

Sir  To.  Shall  / bid  him  go , and  spare  not  1 

[Singing. 

Clo.  0 no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

[Singing. 

Sir  To.  Out  o’ tune,  sir?*  ye  lie. — Art  any 
more  than  a steward  ? Dost  thou  think,  because 
thou  art  virtuous,  then*  shall  l»e  no  more  cakes  and 
ale? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ; ami  ginger  shall  be 
hot  i’the  mouth  ton. 

Sir  To.  Thou 'it  i’the  right. — Go  sir,  rub  your 
chain  with  crumbs/  A stoop  of  wine,  Maria  ! 


d Farewell,  dear  heart,  Ac  ] Thi*  and  the  subsequent  line* 
sung  hy  sir  Toby  and  the  flown  are  modified  snatrhe*  of  an 
annrnt  ballad.  whirl)  will  he  found  in  the  Illustrative  Comment* 
on  thi*  comedy. 

* Out  o’  tune.  »ir  f]  Very  needlessly  changed  to  ••  Ont  of 
time.1"  in  most  edit i«n».  Sir  Toby  ile»ire,  an  excuse  for  insulting 
the  Steward,  and  ftud*  it  in  pretending  he  had  decried  their 
sieging. 

f llub  your  chain  with  crumb*. 1 The  steward’*  badge  of  office 
formerly  »«*  a gold  chain,  and  the  usual  mode  of  (Meaning  plate 
w.vi  by  rubbing  it  with  crumb*.  See  Webster**  play  of  -The 
Pur  he**  of  Malfv  — •*  Yea.  and  the  chipping*  of  the  butlery  fly 
after  him,  to  iconer  A it  g->ltf  chain.1 
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Mal.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady’s 
favour  at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule ; she 
shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mad.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  ’Twerc  as  good  a deed  as  to  drink 
when  a man’s  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  the 
field,  and  then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and 
make  a fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do’t,  knight;  I’ll  write  thee  a chal- 
218 


lenge:  or  I’ll  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night ; 
since  the  youth  of  the  count’s  was  to-day  with  my 
lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur 
Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him : if  I do  not  gull 
him  into  a nay-word,*  and  make  him  a common 


• N*y  word,—]  By-wurd;  the  old  copy  hoi,  ayico rd. 
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act  il]  TWELFTH  NIGHT  ; OR, 

recreation,  do  not  think  I have  wit  enough  to  lie 
straight  in  my  bed : I know  I can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  U9  ; tell  us  some- 
thing of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  lie  is  a kind  of 
puritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I thought  that,  I’d  beat  him  i 
like  a dog ! 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a puritan?  thy  ex-  ( 
quisite  reason,  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  I have  no  exquisite  reason  for’t,  but 
I have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a puritan  that  he  is,  or  any 
tlving  constantly,  but  a time-ple&ser ; an  affectioncd* 
ass,  that  cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by 
great  swarths  :b  the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so 
crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies,  that  it 
is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all,  that  look  on  him, 
love  him  ; and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge 
find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sin  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure 
epistles  of  love ; wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait, 
the  cx pressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  com- 
plexion, lie  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  per-  j 
smutted : I can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  I 
niece ; on  a forgotten  matter  wc  can  hardly  make 
distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent ! I smell  a device. 

Sir  And.  I have ’t  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  lie  shall  think  by  the  letters  that  thou 
wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  nnd  that 
she’s  in  love  with  him  ? 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a horse  of  that 
colour. 

Sib  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him 
an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  ’twill  bo  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  roval,  I warrant  you : I know  my 
physic  will  work  with  him.  I will  plant  you  two. 
and  let  the  fool  make  a third,  where  he  shall  find  ' 
the  letter ; observe  his  construction  of  it.  For 
this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.  Fare- 
well. [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  He  lore  me,  she’s  a good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She’s  a beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  1 
that  adores  me ; what  o’  that  ? 

Sir  And.  I was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. — Thou  liadst 
need  send  for  more  money. 

• Afferfloned  — J That  i t.afecttH. 

•>  Qrmt  swarths  :J  A «r artk  U explained  to  mean  >*  much  corn 
or  giasv  as  a mower  cut#  down  at  one  sweep  of  his  scythe. 

« Call  me  cut.]  Call  me  cat  is  a phrase  not  unfrequent  In  our 
old  plays  ; so.  In  the  Interlude  of  " Nature  : 

■*  Yf  thou  se  him  not  take  hU  way, 


WHAT  YOU  WILL.  [bcexe  it. 

Sir  And.  If  I cannot  recover  your  niece,  I am 
a foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight ; if  thou  hast 
her  not  i’the  end,  call  me  cut.® 

Sir  And.  If  I do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it 
how  you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come;  I’ll  go  bum  some  sack, 
’t  is  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now : conic,  knight ; 
come,  knight.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. — .1  lloom  in  the  Duke’*  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music. — Now,  good  mor- 
row, friends: — 

Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 

More  thnn  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times : — 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship, 
that  should  sing  it. 

Dukk.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feate,  the  jester,  my  lord ; a fool  that 
the  lady  Olivia’s  father  took  much  delight  in : he 
is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out: — and  play  the  tune  the 
while.  [Exit  Curio. — Music. 

Come  hither,  hoy  ; if  ever  thou  slrnlt  love, 

In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  me : 

For  such  as  I am,  all  true  lovers  are, — 

L'nstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 

Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov’d. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.  It  gives  a very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

My  life  upon ’t,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  staid  upon  some  favour  d that  it  loves ; — 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is’t  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.  What 
years,  i’  faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven : let  still  the  woman 
take 

An  elder  than  herself ; ho  wears  she  to  him, 

Call  me  cal,  when  thou  me  test  me  Another  day." 

It  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  the  "call  me  hone"  of 
PalsiatT,  and,  Halone  suggests,  was  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
carlat. 

4 Favour — ] Countenance.  In  her  reply,  Viola  employs  the 
word  tn  a double  tense  • 
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act  n.}  TWELFTH  NIGHT; 

So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband’s  heart : 

For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  tin  firm. 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn,* 
Than  women’s  are. 

Vio.  I ihink  it  well,  my  lord. 

Dvkk.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
thyself, 

Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 

For  women  are  us  roses,  whose  fair  flower. 

Being  once  display’d,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are  : alas,  that  they  are  so  ; — 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  Crmo  and  Clown. 

Duke.  G fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  lost 
night,— 

Mark  it,  Ccsario;  it  is  old  and  plain: 

The  spinster*  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bones, 

Do  use  to  chant  it ; it  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 

Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Dvkk.  Ay;  pr’ythee,  sing.  [ifwic. 

SONG. 

Clo.  Come  away , came  away , death, 

A nd  in  gad  cypres*  t*  t me  be  laid  ; 

Fly * away,  fly9  breath  ; 

1 am  slain  by  a fair  cruel  maid. 

My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it  ! 

My  jyart  of  death , no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a flower,  not  a flower  sweet, 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 

Not  a friend,  not  a friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown  : 
A thousand  thousand  sigh s to  sair, 

Lay  me,  0,  where 
Sail  true,  lover  ne'er  find  my  grate. 

To  weep  there  ! (8) 

Duke.  There’s  for  thy  pain*. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir ; I take  pleasure  in  singing, 
sir. 

Dir  KB.  T ’ll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one 
time  or  another. 

(•)  Old  teat,  Fpe-Jte. 

•>  Sooner  leg!  nud  worn.—]  Johnson  proponed  lo  read  u-on  for 
worn,  and  perhaps  rightly. 
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OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL  (a;EXB  iv. 

1 Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee  ; 

| and  the  tailor  make  thv  doublet  of  changeable 
taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a very  opal  !b — I would  have 
men  of  such  constancy  put  to  Ron,  that  their  busi- 
ness might  he  everything,  and  their  intent  every- 
where ; for  that’s  it  that  always  makes  a good 
voyage  of  nothing. — Farewell.  [ Exit  Clown. 
Dvkk.  Ix?t  all  the  rest  give  place. — 

[Exeunt  Cl* rio  and  Attendants. 

Once  more,  Cesario, 

Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty: 

! Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  ; 

The  pails  that  fortune  hath  liestow’d  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I hold  as  giddily  as  fortune  ; 

But ’t  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems, 

That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  aoul. 

Vio.  But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Di  ke.  1*  cannot  be  so  answer’d. 

Vio.  Sooth,  hut  you  must. 

Say  that  some  lady,  os,  perhaps,  there  is, 

, Hath  for  your  love  ns  great  n pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia  : you  cannot  love  her ; 

You  tell  her  so:  must  she  not,  then,  be  answer’d? 

Di  ke.  There  is  no  woman’s  sides. 

Can  hide  the  heating  of  so  strong  a passion 
A*  love  doth  give  my  heart : no  woman’s  heart 
So  big.  to  hold  so  much  ; they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  he  call’d  appetite, — 

No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 

That  suffer  surfeit,  cloymcnt,  and  revolt ; 

But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  os  the  sen. 

And  can  digest  ns  much  : make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a woman  can  bear  me, 

And  that  I owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  hut  I know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  rnny 
owe : 

In  faith,  they  nro  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 

My  father  had  a daughter  lov’d  a man, 

As  it  might  bo,  perhaps,  were  1 a woman, 

I should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what’s  her  history  ? 

Vio.  A blank,  my  lord.  She  never  told  her 
love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a worm  i’  the  hud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  : she  pin’d  in  thought ; 
And,  with  n green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  sat  like  Patience  on  a monument. 

Smiling  at  grief.  Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 

We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more,  hut,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ; for  still  we  prove 


(*)  Old  text,  it. 

’•  For  thif  mind  is  a rerp  opal  The  opal  beinp  it  atone  which 
vane,  its  hues  according  to  the  different  lighta  in  which  it  Utcen. 
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Much  in  our  vow*,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Hike.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 
V’io.  I am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father’s 
house. 

And  all  the  brothers  too  ; — and  yet  I know  not : — 
Sir,  shall  I to  this  lady  ? 

Dukb.  Ay.  that’s  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ; give  her  this  jewel  ; say, 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — Olivia’s  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
chkek,  and  Fabian. 

Sin  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I’lL conic;  if  I lose  a scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

■ Mg  nettle  of  India  So  the  srroml  folio.  That  of  IBM  ho* 
mriilt,  which  in  most  of  the  modem  nlliioiu  i*  changed  into 
mrlal,  ami  explained  to  mean  gnhL  By  the  utiiie  nf  l-d-a, 
Steevcni  *ay.,  i.  meant  a zoophyte,  called  Ifnica  Manna,  nhound 
ing  in  the  Indian  kw.  ••  Quo.1  lacta  totiiu  corporis  pruntum 


Sib  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame  ? 

Fab.  I would  exult,  man  : you  know,  be  brought 
me  out  o’  favour  with  my  huly,  about  a bear- 
baiting  here. 

Sin  To.  To  anger  him,  we’ll  have  the  War 
again  ; and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue ; — 
shall  wc  not,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sib  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Sm  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. 

Enter  Maria. 

How  now,  my  nettle*  of  India? 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree : Mal- 
volio’s  coming  down  this  walk  ; he  hns  Irecn  yonder 
i* the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow 
this  half  hour  : observe  him,  for  the  love  of 
mockery ; for  I know  this  letter  will  make  a 


quendam  cxcital,  onrlc*  nonien  Crtirn?  cst  wortiU.”— Fnaw*n, 
//«/.  Animat,  Ufctf,  p.  C2C.  This  plan!  ia  likewise  mmilnncd  In 
(Jrrmc'i  “Card  of  Faticic,'"  IfiOg “ Thcjfoirrr  of  India,  pleasant 
l«  be  seen,  but  whoso  amelkth  to  it  fcclelh  present  amart.” 
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act  it.]  TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OH,  WIIAT  YOU  WILL.  [scene  v. 


contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of 
jesting!  [The  men  hide  themselves.']  Lie  thou 
there  ; [Throws  doum  a letter.]  for  hero  comes 
the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling. 

[Exit  Maria. 


Enter  Malvolio. 

Mal.  *T is  but  fortune ; oil  is  fortune.  Maria 
once  told  me  she  did  affect  me : and  I have  heard 
herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it 
should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she 
uses  me  with  a more  exalted  respect  than  any  one 
else  that  follows  her.  What  should  T think  on’t? 

Sir  To.  Here’s  an  over-weening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  O,  pence  ! Contemplation  makes  n rare 
turkey-cock  of  him  ; how  he  jets  under  his  ad- 
vanced plumes  ! 

Sir  And.  ‘Slight,  I could  so  bent  the  rogue! 

Sm  To.  Peace ! I say. 

Mal.  To  be  count  Malvolio;— 

Sm  To.  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

Mal.  There  is  example  for’t ; the  lady  of  the 
Strachy  * married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezabel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!  now  lie's  deeply  in;  look  how 
imagination  blows  hint. 

Mal.  Having  been  three  months  married  to 
her,  sitting  in  my  state, — 

Sm  To.  O,  for  a stone-bow, (9)  to  hit  him  in 
the  eye ! 

Mal.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my 
branched  velvet  gown  ; having  come  from  a day- 
bed,  where  I have  left  Olivia  sleeping, — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace. 

Mal.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state: 
and  after  a demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them, 
I know'  my  place,  as  1 would  they  should  do  theirs 
— to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby;  — 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  pence ! now,  now. 

Mal.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient 
start,  make  out  for  him  : 1 frown  the  while ; and, 
perchance,  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  some 
rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches;  court Vies  there 
to  me, — 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drown  from  us  with 
cars,1*  yet  peace. 

Mal.  I extend  my  hand  to  him  thus, — quench- 

* Thr  lady  of  ik«  Strachy— ) The  dilution  I*  obviou«ly  to  some 
old  story  in  which  a la  ly  of  distinction  marred  a person  much 
beneath  her,  but  who  she  was.  and  whether  Strachy  was  her  name, 
her  family,  or  hgr  occupation,  are  a*  much  a mystery  now  as  they 
were  a century  ago. 
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ing  my  familiar  smile  with  nn  austere  regard  of 
control, — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a blow 
o’  the  lips  then  ? 

Mal.  Saying,  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  harin'/ 
cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  oj 
speech, — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mal.  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness. 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of 
our  plot. 

Mal.  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your 
time  with  a foolish  knight ; — 

Sir  And.  That’s  me,  I warrant  you. 

Mal.  One  sir  Andrew  : — 

Sir  And.  I knew,  ’twos  I;  for  many  do  call 
me  fool. 

Mal.  What  employment  have  we  here? 

[ Taking  up  the  letter . 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  ]ieacc ! and  the  spirit  of  humours 
intimate  reading  aloud  to  him  ! 

Mal.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady’s  hand : these 
be  her  very  C'«,  her  U* s,  ami  her  7”s ; and  thus 
makes  she  her  groat  P's.  It  is,  in  contempt  ot 
question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C’s,  her  U's,  and  her  7”s:  why 
that  ? 

Mal.  [ Beads. ] To  the  unknown  beloved , this, 
and  my  good  wishes : her  very  phrases ! — By 
your  leave,  wax. — Soft ! — and  the  im pressure  her 
Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal : ’t  is  my 
lady.  To  whom  should  this  be? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mal.  [Reads.]  Jove  knows,  / love  : 

But  who  ? 

Lifts  do  not  more  : 

No  man  must  know. 

No  man  must  know. — Wlmt  follows?  the  numbers 
altered  ! — No  man  must  know  : — if  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio! 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock ! 

Mal.  [Reads,] 

I may  command  where  / adore  ; 

But  silence,  like  a Lucrece * knife, 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore  ; 

M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fab.  A fustian  riddle ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mal.  M,  0 , A,  I, doth  sway  my  life. — Nay, 
but  first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  sec. 

Fab.  What  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him! 

•>  With  car*. — ] For  cart,  an  undoubted  misprint,  Hanincr  pave 
"by  tk"  ears  f*  Johnson  proposed  •*  wuh  earls  Tyrwhiit,  •*  with 
C‘tbl'1  Mr.  Singer.  " learn"  and  Mr.  Sidney  Walker,  "with 
racks ; ” which  bat  we  consider  preferable  to  any  suggestion  yet 
offered. 
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Sia  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  • 
checks  at  it ! 

Mal.  I may  command  where  I adore.  Why, 


(•)  Old  text,  ilallion  ; corrected  by  Ilanmcr. 


she  may  command  me : I sene  her ; she  is  my 
lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capa- 
city ; then*  is  no  obstruction  in  this ; — and  tho 
end, — what  should  that  alphabetical  position  por- 
tend ? if  I could  make  thut  resemble  something  in 
me, — Softly! — M,  0,  A,  /. — 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL  [scene  v. 


Sir  To.  O,  ay!  make  up  that: — ho  is  now  at 
a cold  scent. 

Far.  Sowtcr  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a fox. 

Mal.  M, — Mulvolio; — M, — why,  that  begins 
my  name. 

Fad.  Did  not  I say,  he  would  work  it  out  ? the 
cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mal.  M. — but  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in 
the  sequel ; that  suffers  under  probation : A should 
follow,  but  0 does. 

Fab.  And  0 shall  end,  I hope. 

Sni  To.  Ay,  or  I’ll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him 
cry  0 1 

Mal.  And  then  / comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heeds  than  fur- 
turn's  lw*fore  you. 

Mal.  Aft  0 , A,  I ; — This  simulation  Is  not  ns 
the  former : — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a little,  it  would 
bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my 
name.  Soft ! here  follows  prose. — [Reads.]  If  this 
fall  into  thy  hand , revolt e.  In  my  stars  I am 
above  thee  ; but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness  : S'rme 
are  bom • great , some  achieve  greatness , and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em.  Thy  Fates  often 
their  hands;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace 
them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like 
to  be,  cast  thy  humble  dough  and  appear  fresh. 
Be  opfiosite  with  a kinsman , surly  with  servants : 
let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state.  ; put  thy- 
self into  the  trick  of  singularity : she  thus  advises 
thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  com- 
mended thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see 
thee  ever  cross-gartered ; l say,  remember . Go 
to ; thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so  ; if 
not,  let  me  see  thee  a steward  still , the  fellow  of 
servants . and  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fingers. 
Farewell,  She  that  would  alter  services  with  thee, 
The  Fortunate  Unhappy. 

Day-light  and  champion  discovers  not  more : this 
is  open.  1 will  he  proud,  I will  reud  |tolitic 
authors,  I will  battle  sir  Toby,  I will  wash  off 
gross  acquaintance,  I will  be  point-de-vice,  the 
very  man.  I do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagi- 
nation jade  me : for  every  reason  excites  to  this, 
that  my  lady  loves  me.  She  did  commend  my 
yellow  stockings  of  late,  she  did  praise  my  leg 

(•)  Old  text,  became. 

* Trav-trip,—]  A game  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  ntir  back  • 
gammon. 


being  cross-gartered ; and  in  this  she  manifests 
herself  to  my  love,  nnd,  with  a kind  of  injunction, 
drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking.  I thank 
my  stars,  I am  happy.  I will  be  strange,  stout,  in 
yellow  stockings,  and  cross -gartered,  even  with  the 
swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars  be 
praised! — Here  is  yet  a postscript.  [Reads,  j 
Thou  const  not  choose  but  know  who  / am.  If 
thou  entertainest  my  love , let  it  appear  in  thy 
smiling  ; thy  smites  become  thee  well : therefore  in 
my  presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I pr'ylhee. 
Jove,  1 thank  thee. — I will  smile:  1 will  do  every 
thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  [Exit. 

Far.  I will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a 
pension  of  thousands  to  Ik*  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I could  marry  this  wench  for  this 
device, — 

Sir  And.  So  could  I too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  hut 
such  another  jest. 

Sin  And.  Nor  I neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  uiy  noble  gull -catcher. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o’  my  neck? 

Sir  And.  Or  o’  mine  either  ? 

Sib  To.  Shall  I play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,* 
and  become  thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.  1'fuiih,  or  I either? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a 
dream,  that,  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he 
must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  tine;  does  it  work  upon 
him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vita?  with  a midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the 
sport,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady : he 
will  coine  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  His  a 
colour  she  abhors,  ami  cross-gartered,  a fashion 
she  detests;  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which 
will  now  Ik1  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being 
addicted  to  a melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot 
hut  turn  him  into  a notable  contempt:  if  you  will 
see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar, h thou  most 
excellent  devil  of  wit ! 

Sin  And.  I’ll  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 

b Tartar,  — ] Tarlarm.  So  In  " Henry  V.”  Act  II.  Sc  2 — 

" He  might  return  to  VMty  Tartar  back." 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Olivia**  Oaitlen. 


Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a tabor.W) 

Vio.  'Save  thee,  friend,  aiul  thy  music : dost 
thou  live  by  thy  tabor? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a churchman? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir ; I do  live  by  the 
church,  for  I do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house 
doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may ’at  say,  the  king  lies  by  a 
beggar,  if  a beggar  dwell  near  liirn  ; or  the  church 
stands  by  thy  tuhor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the 
church. 

Clo.  You  hare  said,  sir. — To  see  this  age ! — 
A sentence  is  but  a chcvcril  glove*  to  a good  wit ; 
bow  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  out- 
ward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that’s  certain;  they,  that  dally 
nicely  with  words,  may  quickly  make  them 
wanton.  | name,  sir. 

Clo.  f would,  therefore,  my  sister  lmd  bad  no 

Vio.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name’s  a w'ord  ; and  to 

* Ckoftrit  glove  8«n«tH  »),p.  160,  Vol.  I 


dally  with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wan- 
ton : but,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since 
bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Truth,  sir,  I can  yield  you  none  without 
words ; and  words  are  grown  so  false,  1 am  loth 
to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I warrant  thou  art  a merry  fellow,  and 
carest  for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I do  care  for  something:  but 
in  my  conscience,  air,  I do  not  care  for  vou  ; if 
that  jx*  to  cure  for  nothing,  sir,  1 would  it  would 
make  you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia’s  f»>ol  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ; the  lady  Olivia  has  no 
folly:  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married  ; 
and  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to 
herrings, — the  husband’s  the  bigger  ; l am,  in- 
deed, not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  1 saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino’w. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like 
the  sun  ; it  shines  everywhere.  1 would  be  sorry, 
sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master 
us  with  my  mistress : 1 think,  I saw  your  wisdom 
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act  nr.] 

Vio.  Nay.  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I ’ll  no  more 
with  thee.  Hold,  there’s  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair, 
send  thee  a beard  ! 

\ to.  By  my  troth.  I’ll  tell  thee, — I am  almost 
sick  for  one ; though  I would  not  have  it  grow  on 
my  chin.  Is  thy  lady  within  ? 

('lo.  Would  not  a pair  of  those  have  bred,  sir? 

\ io.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I would  play  lord  Pnndnrus  of  Phrygia, 
sir,  to  bring  a Crcssida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I understand  you,  sir;  ’tin  well  begged. 

Clo.  The  matter,  1 hojre,  is  not  great,  sir,  I 
begging  but  n beggar;  Cressida  was  a beggar,  j 
My  lady  is  within,  sir.  I will  construe  to  them 
whence  you  come  ; who  you  arc,  and  what  you 
would,  are  out  of  my  welkin, — I might  soy.  ele- 
ment, but  the  word  is  over- worn.  [Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow’s  wise  enough  to  play  the 
fool ; 

And  to  do  that  well  craves  a kind  of  wit ; 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 

The  quality  of  ;Knsons,  and  the  time ; 

And.  like  the  haggard,  cheek  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.  This  is  a practice, 

As  full  of  labour  os  a wise  man's  art  : 

For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 

But  wise  men,*  follv-fnllen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 


Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aouechkrk. 

Sir  To.  ’Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dim  vons  garde , monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vous  aussi  ; voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I hope,  sir,  you  are,  and  I am  yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ? my 
niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade 
be  to  her. 

^ io.  I am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir:  I mean, 
she  is  the  list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  * your  legs,  sir,  put  them  to 
motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  lietter  understand  me,  sir, 
than  I understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me 
taste  my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I menn,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance  : 
• — hut  we  are  prevented. 

(*)  Old  text,  mrnt. 

■ Taste — ] Tntle  was  frequently  employed  in  the  old  writers  a» 
Irtl,  «.r  try,  Steovcn*  gives  an  apt  example  fiom  Chapman’s 
translation  of  the  Odyssey ; — 

•* he  now  began 

To  latte  ih  • how.  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tuyg’d  hard.**—  Book  21. 
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(scene  i. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens 
rain  odours  on  you  ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a rare  courtier  ! Rain 
odours!  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to 
your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  Odours,  pregnant,  ami  vouchsafed : 
— 1 ’ll  get  ’em  all  three  ready.* 

Olj.  Let  the  garden-door  be  shut,  and  leave 
me  to  my  hearing. 

[ Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

' io.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vice. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant’s  name,  fair 
princess.  [world, 

Oli.  Mv  servant,  sir!  *Twas  never  merry 
I Since  lowly  feigning  was  call’d  compliment : 

1 You’re  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

\ io.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be 
yours ; 

\ our  servant’s  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 
Oli.  For  him,  1 think  not  on  him  : for  his 
thoughts, 

Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me! 
Vio.  Madam,  I come  to  whet  your  gentle 
thoughts 

On  his  behalf : — 

Ou.  O,  by  your  leave,  I pray  you, — 

I bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  : 

But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 

I had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Hear  lady, 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you : I did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 

A ring  in  chase  of  you  ; so  did  1 abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I fear  me,  you: 

Under  your  hard  construction  must  I sit. 

To  force  that  on  you,  in  a shameful  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours:  what  might  you 
think  ? 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 

And  baited  it  with  nil  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ? To  one  of  your 
receiving 

Enough  is  shown ; a Cyprus*  not  a bosom. 

Hides  my  heart.  So,  let  me  hear  you  sjionk. 


(*)  Old  text,  already.  • 

Rut  Sir  Toby  uiei  it  a*  lie  doct  mmunUr  the  Monte,  amt  a,  the 
Clown  adopt*  wtiktn  and  element,  to  ridicule  the  fanUktic  Jargon 
of  the  EuphuUt*. 

b C’ypru*,—  ] C9,  rut.  > r ei.re*-,  \\«  a thin.  Ir»n»p*nmt  *tuff, 
timiiar  to  that  now  railed  ft  ape. 
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act  in.]  TWELFTH  NIGHT ; OR,  WUAT  YOU  WILL  [scene  il 


Vio.  I pity  you. 

Oli.  That’s  a degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a grise ; • for ’t  is  a vulgar  proof, 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies.  [again. 

Oli.  Why,  then,  methinks,  ’tis  time  to  smile 

0 world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! 

If  one  should  be  a prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!  [Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I will  not  have  you : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a proper  man : 

There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-ho ! — (2) 

Grace  and  good  disposition  ’tend  your  ladyship ! 
You’ll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

Oli.  Stay: 

1 pr’ythee,  tell  me  what  thou  think’st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 
Oli.  If  I think  so,  I think  the  same  of  you. 
Vio.  Then  think  you  right ; I am  not  what  1 am. 
Oli.  I would  you  were  as  I would  have  you  be! 
Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I am? 

I wish  it  might ; for  now  1 am  your  fool. 

Oli.  [Aside.']  O,  what  a deal  of  scorn  looks 
beautiful 

In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! 

A mui'd’i-ous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid : love’s  night  is  noon. 
( Vsario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 

By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 

I love  thee  so,  that  maugre  all  thy  pride, 

Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  eon  my  passion  hide. 

Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 

For  that  I woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 

But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter, — 

Lore  sought  is  good,  hut  given  unsought,  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I swear,  and  by  my  youth, 

I have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, — 
And  that  no  woman  has ; nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I alone. 

And  so  adieu,  good  madam  ; never  more 
Will  I my  master’s  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli.  Yet  come  again : for  thou  perhaps, 
may’st  move 

That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A Room  in  Olivia’*  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belcii,  Sir  Andrew’  Ague- 
ciikf.k,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  1 ’ll  not  stay  a jot  longer. 
Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

» A grit*;]  A tltp.  Thus  in  " Othello, " Act  I.  Sc.  S 
“ Which,  m a grii4,  or  step,  may  help  thete  loem.” 
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Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  Sir 
Andrew’. 

Sib  And.  Marry,  I saw  your  niece  do  more 
fuvours  to  the  count’s  serving-man,  than  ever  she 
bestowed  upon  me  ; I saw  ’t  i’the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  theeb  the  while,  old  hoy? 
tell  me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I sec  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a great  argument  of  love  in  her  V- 
toward  you. 

Sir  And.  ’Slight!  will  you  make  an  ass  o*  me? 

Fab.  I will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the 
oaths  of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  beeu  grand-jurymen, 
since  before  Noah  was  a sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight,  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dor- 
mouse valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and 
brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  should  then  have 
accosted  her  ; and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire- 
now  from  the  mint,  you  should  have  hanged  the 
youth  into  dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at 
your  hand,  and  this  was  hoiked  : the  double  gilt 
of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you 
are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady’s  opinion  ; 
where  you  w ill  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a Dutchman’s 
beard,  unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable 
attempt,  either  of  valour  or  policy.  • 

Sir  And.  And  ’t  lie  any  way,  it  must  be  with 
valour;  for  policy  I hate:  I hod  os  lief  he  a 
Brow'nist<3)  as  a politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon 
the  basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  the  count’s 
youth  to  fight  with  him  ; hurt  him  in  eleven  places ; 
my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it ; and  assure  thyself, 
there  is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more 
prevail  in  man’s  commendation  with  woman,  than 
report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a chal- 
lenge to  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Go.  write  it  in  a martial  hand ; be 
curst c and  brief ; it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be 
eloquent  and  full  of  invention  ; taunt  him  witli  the 
licence  of  ink  : if  thou  thou'stH)  him  some  thrice, 
it  shall  not  be  amiss ; and  os  many  lies  as  will  lie 
in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big 
enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  ’em 
down  : go,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in 
thy  ink,  though  thou  write,  with  a goose-pen,  no 
matter ; about  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I find  you? 

Sir  To.  We’ll  call  thee  nt  the  cubiculo  : * go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a dear  manakin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

b Did  the  tee  thee  the  vhile,— ] Thee  was  added  by  Rowe. 

* Curst—]  Cmnl  mean*  churli.h,  rroet- grained. 

11  The  cubiculo:]  We  should  surely  read  “ Ihf  cubiculo.” 
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[scene  IV. 


act  in.]  TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL 


Sir  To.  I have  been  dear  to  him,  lad, — some 
two  thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a rare  letter  from  him : 
but  you  ’ll  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ; and  by  all 
means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I think 
oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 
For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so 
much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a 
Ilea,  I 'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,*  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Sir  To.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of 
nine*  comes. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond  gull, 
Malvolio,  is  turned  heathen,  a very  renegado ; for 
there  is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  Ik*  saved  by 
lielteving  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  impossible 
passages  of  grossnesa.  lie’s  in  yellow  stockings  ! 

Sir  To.  And  cross  gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villainously ; like  a pedant  that 
keeps  a school  i’  the  church.* — I have  dogged  him, 
like  his  murderer.  He  does  obey  every  point  of 
the  letter  that  I dropped  to  betray  him  : he  does 
smile  his  face  into  more  linos  than  arc  in  the  new 
map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies : (5)  you 
have  not  seen  such  a thing  os  ’tis ; I can  hardly 
forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I know  my  lady 
will  strike  him ; if  she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take’t 
for  a great  favour. 

Sin  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  lie  is. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A Street. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Srb.  I would  not,  by  my  will,  liave  troubled 
you ; 

But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 

I will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I could  not  stay  behind  you  ; my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth  ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much, 

As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a longer  voyage,) 

But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 

Being  skillcss  in  these  parte  ; which  to  a stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Hough  and  unhospitable : my  willing  love, 

(•)  0I<1  text,  mine. 

* Opposite,— ] Opponent,  ontaoonUI. 

Like  a pedant  that  keep*  a lehoot  i' the  church.]  Thi*  passage 
may  help  to  enlighten  another  in  " Love’s  Labour'*  Lost,”  Act  V. 
8c.  I :— *•  Do  von  not  educate  youth  at  the  rAarpr-hotite  on  the 
top  of  th«  hill  f ” where  eharpe  ii  mo»t  probably  a misprint  for 
eknrck. 
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The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 

Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks, 

And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks;  and  oft  good  turns® 
Arc  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrcnt  pay : 

But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.  What’s  to  do? 
Shall  wc  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir ; best  first  go  see  vour 
lodging. 

Skb.  I am  not  weary,  and  *tis  long  to  night : 

I pray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame, 

That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  Would  you’d  pardon  me  ; 

I do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets  : 

Once,  in  a sea-fight,  ’gainst  the  count  his  gallics, 
I did  some  service ; of  such  note,  indeed, 

That,  were  I ta'cn  here,  it  would  Bcarcc  be  answer’d. 
Srb.  Belike  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people  ? 
Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a bloody  nature ; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 

It  might  have  since  been  answer’d  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them  ; which,  for  traffic's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did : only  myself  stood  out ; 

For  which,  if  I be  lapsed  in  this  place, 

I shall  pay  dear. 

Skb.  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.  Hold,  sir,  here’s  my 
purse. 

In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 

Is  best  to  lodge : I will  bespeak  our  diet,  [ledge, 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  know- 
With  viewing  of  the  town  ; there  shall  you  have  me. 
Srb.  Why  I your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase  ; and  your  store, 

I think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Skb.  I ’ll  be  your  purse  bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
on  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. — 

Skb.  I do  remember. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Olivia’#  Garden^ 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Oi.i.  [Aside.]  I have  sent  after  him:  he  says 
he’ll  come ; — 

How  shall  I feast  him?  whnt  bestow  of d him  ? 

c And  thunk*,  and  ever  thank*  ; and  oft  good  turn*—] 

In  the  old  copy  this  stand*  : — 

“ And  thanke*  : and  ever  oft  good  tumei,"  A-e. 

The  repetition  was  suggested  by  Theobald. 

<i  What  hettoee  of  Aim.']  That  Is,  on  him.  Of  for  on.  to  for 
tcilk,  and  the  like,  are  archaisms  repeatedly  found  in  works  of 
the  time. 
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For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begg’d  or 
borrow’d. 

I speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio? — he  is  sad  and  civil,* 

And  suits  well  for  a servant  with  my  fortunes : — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? [manner. 

Mar.  He’s  coming,  madam ; but  in  very  strange 
lie  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

Oli.  Why,  what’s  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile  : 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  alwnit 
you,  if  he  come ; for,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in 
his  wits. 

On.  Go  call  him  hither.  [Exit  Maria.]  I’m 
as  mad  as  he, 

If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  I 

Mai,.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  [Smiles  fantastically. 

Oli.  Smil’st  thou  ? 

I sent  for  thee  upon  a sad  occasion. 

Mal.  Sad,  lady?  I could  be  sad:  this  does 
make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross- 
gartering  ; but  what  of  thnt?  if  it  please  the  eye 
of  one,  it  is  with  me  ns  the  very  true  Bonnet  is, 
Please  one , and  please  all.{$) 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ? what  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? 

Mal.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in 
my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed.  I think  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mal.  To  bed  ! ay,  sweet-heart ; and  I’ll  come 
to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee ! Why  dost  thou  smile 
so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  At  your  request ! Yes ; nightingales 
answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous 
1 Mildness  before  my  lady  ? 

Mal.  He  not  afraid  of  greatness  : — ’twos  well 

writ. 

Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  Some  art  horn  great, — 

Oli.  Ha ! 

Mal.  Some  achieve  greatness, — 

Ou.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Mal.  A nd  s>mehave  great  ness  thrust  upon  them. 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

» lie  ii  M-d  an4  civil,— ] Interpreted  to  Import  toleron  andgrere, 
which  l*  mere  tautology.  Civil  here  meant  lari.  roar,  Sitter ; are 
note  (*),  p.  707,  Vol.  I.  Thu*  in  "The  Scornful  Lady”  of  Brau* 
moot  and  Fletcher:  — 

•'  If  he  be  cieil,  not  your  powder'd  eugar, 

Nor  votir  raUins,  ahall  perauade  the  captain 
To  litre  a coxcomb  with  him." 
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Mal.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stocking*  ; — 

Oli.  Thy b yellow  stockings ! 

Mal.  A ml  wislted  to  see  thee  cross-gartered. 

Ou.  ('ross-gartered ! 

Mal.  Go  to,  thou  art  made , if  thou  desirest  to 
be  so  ; — 

Oli.  Am  I made? 

Mal.  If  not , let  me  see  thee  a servant  still. 

Oli.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sf.r.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
count  Orsino’s  is  returned  ; I could  hardly 
entreat  him  hack : he  attends  your  ladyship’s 
pleasure. 

Oli.  I’ll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant.]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my 
cousin  Toby  ? Let  some  of  my  people  have  a 
special  care  of  him ; I would  not  have  him  mis- 
carry for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mal.  Oh,  ho ! do  you  come  near  me  now  ? no 
worse  man  than  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ? Thin 
concurs  directly  with  the  letter : she  sends  him  on 
purpose,  that  I may  appear  Rtublxmi  to  him ; for 
she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  Cast  thy 
humftle  slough,  says  she  ; — be  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  surly  with  servant*,— let  thy  tongue 
tang * with  arguments  of  state, — put  thyself  into 
the  trick  of  singularity  ; — and,  consequently,  sets 
down  the  manner  how  ; os,  a sad  face,  a reverend 
carriage,  a slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir 
of  note,  and  so  forth.  I have  limed  her ; hut  it 
is  Jove’s  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful ! 
And,  when  she  went  away  now,  Let  this  fellow  be 
looked  to  : fellow  ! not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my 
degree,  but,  fellow.  Why,  everything  adheres 
together ; that  no  dram  of  a scruple,  no  scruple 
of  a scruple,  no  obetacle,  no  incredulous  or  unsafe 
circumstance, — What  can  bo  said  ? Nothing,  that 
enn  Ik*,  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  pros- 
pect of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer 
of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Tony  Rf.lcii  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of 
sanctity?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in 
little,  and  legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  111 
speak  to  him. 

(•)  Old  copy,  larger. 

*>  Thy  yellow  ilockingt  l ] Mr,  I.*tt*oin  auggntcd,  we  ahould 
read,  "iff  yellow  stocking*  I " since  Olivia  ha*  no  idea  that  Mal- 
voilo  i*  quoting  the  letter. 
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Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — IIow  is't  with 
you.  sir?  how  is’t  with  you,  man  ? 

Mal.  Go  off ; I discard  you  ; let  me  enjoy  my 
private ; go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him ! did  not  I tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady 
pray s you  to  have  a care  of  him. 

Mal.  Ah,  all ! does  she  so  ? 
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Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to  ; peace,  peace  ; we  must 
deal  gently  with  him  ; let  me  alone.  How  do  you, 
Malvolio?  how  is’t  with  you?  What,  man  ! defy 
the  devil : consider,  lie’s  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mal.  J)o  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
how  he  takes  it  at  heart ! Pray  God,  he  be  not 
' bewitched  ! 
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Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mab.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  ] 
morning,  if  I live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  j 
for  more  than  I ’ll  say. 

M al.  How  now,  mistress  ! 

Mab.  O lord ! 

Sir  To.  Pr’ythec,  hold  thy  peace ; this  is  not 
the  way  : do  you  not  see,  you  move  him  ? let  me 
alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness : gently,  gently : | 
the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly 
used. 

Sin  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  ! how 
dost  thou,  chuck  ? 

Mal.  Sir ! 

Sm  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What, 
miin ! ’tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan  : hang  him,  foul  collier  ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers;  good  sir 
Toby,  get  him  to  pray. 

Mal.  My  prayers,  minx  ! 

Mar.  No,  I warrant  you,  ho  will  not  hear  of 
godliness. 

Mal.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all ! you  are  idle 
shallow  things ; I am  not  of  your  element ; you 
shall  know  more  hereafter.  [ Exit . 

Sir  To.  Is’t  possible? 

Fab.  If  this  were  ployed  upon  a stage  now,  I 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 


Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  in- 
fection of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now ; lest  the  device 
take  air,  and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we’ll  have  him  in  a dark  room, 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he  ’a  mad  ; we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure 
and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him : at 
which  time  we  will  bring  the  device  to  tho  bar, 
and  crown  thco  for  a finder  of  madmen. — But 
see,  hut  see. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a May  morning. 

Enin-  Sir  Andrew  Aguechkkk. 

Sir  And.  Here’s  the  challenge,  read  it ; I 
warrant  there’s  vinegar  and  pepper  in’t. 

Fab.  Is’t  so  saucy? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  ’t,  I warrant  him ; do  but 
read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads']  Youths  what- 
soever thou  art,  thou  art  but  a scurvy  fellow. 

Fad.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  [Read*.']  Wonder  not,  nor  admire 
not  in  thy  mind,  why  I do  call  thee  *o,fbr  I will 
show  thee  no  reason  for't. 
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Fab.  A good  note : that  keeps  you  from  tho 
blow  of  the  law. 

8m  To.  [Reads.]  Thou  contest  to  the  Jody 
Olivia,  and  in  my  eight  the  rues  thee  kindly : but 
thou  lied  in  thy  throat;*  that  is  not  the  matter 
I challenge  thee  for. 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense — 
less. 

8m  To.  [ Reads. ] / will  tray-lay  thee  going 
home;  where  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill 
me, — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sib  To.  [ Reads.  ] Thou  killed  me  like  a rogue 
and  a villain. 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o’  tho  windy  side  of  the 
law : h good. 

Sir  To.  [ Reads  ] Fare  thee  well ; and  God 
have  mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls ! He  may 
hive  mercy  upon  mine;  but  my  hope  is  better, 
and  to  look  to  thyself  Thy  friend,  at  thou  used 
h 'm,  and  thy  sworn  enemy , 

Andrew  Aoueciif.kk. 

8m  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs 
cmnot:  I’ll  give ’t  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for’t; 
he  is  now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and 
will  by  and  by  depart. 

Sm  To.  Go,  sir  Andrew  : scout  me  for  him 
at  the  comer  of  the  orchard,  like  a bum-bailie: 
so  soon  as  ever  thou  scost  him,  draw  ; and,  as 
thou  drawest,  swear  horrible  ; for  it  conies  to  pass 
oft,  that  a terrible  oath,  with  a swaggering  accent 
sharply  twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  appro- 
bation than  ever  proof  itself  would  have  earned 
him.  Away ! 

Sm  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing. 

[Exit. 

Sm  To.  Now  will  not  I deliver  his  letter:  for 
the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him 
out  to  bo  of  good  capacity  and  breeding ; his  em- 
ployment between  his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms 
no  less  ; therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently 
ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth, — he 
will  find  it  comes  from  a clodpole.  Hut,  sir,  I 
will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth ; set 
upon  Aguecheek  a notable  report  of  valour ; and 
drive  the  gentleman,  (as  I know  his  youth  will 
aptly  receive  it.)  into  a most  hideous  opinion  of  his 
rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity.  This  will  so 
fright  them  both,  that  they  will  kill  one  another  by 
the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

» Thn*  Ileal  in  thy  throat;]  See  note  (2),  p.  6211,  Vo].  I. 
t>  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  aide  of  the  law:]  Fabian  alludes 
to  a ridiculous  distinction  in  the  Rules  of  the  Duello,  which  i» 
aptly  explained  in  the  note  Just  mentioned,  at  page  626,  Vol.  I. 
when.*  it  will  he  remarked  that  to  tell  a man,  *•  thou  liest  by  the 
throat,”  or  e»en,  *•  thou  lies!  by  the  throat,  like  a rogue,"  was  an 
offence  expiablc  without  resort  to  combat;  but  to  say,  "thou 
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Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece : give 
them  way  till  lie  take  leave,  and  presently  after 
him. 

Sm  To.  I will  meditate  the  while  upon  some 
horrid  message  for  a challenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  with  Viola. 

Oli.  I have  said  too  much  unto  a heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out:* 

There’s  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault ; 
Hut  such  a headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 

That  it  but  mocks  reproof.  [bears, 

Vio.  With  the  same  ’huviour  that  your  passion 
Go  oil  my  master’s  griefs.  [picture  ; 

Oli.  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me, — ’tis  my 
Refuse  it  not ; it  bath  no  tongue  to  vex  you  : 

And,  I beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 

What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  1 ’ll  deny. 

That  honour,  sav’d,  may  upon  asking  give? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this — your  true  love  for  my 
master.  [that 

Oli.  I low  with  mine  honour  may  I give  him 
Which  I have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I will  acquit  you. 

On.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow : fare  thee 
well ; 

A fiend  like  thee  might  bear  mv  soul  to  hell ! 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sm  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sm  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  tlicc 
to’t:  of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast 
done  him,  I know  not : but  thy  interceptor,  full  of 
despite,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  nttends  thee  at  the 
orchard-end:  dismount  thy  tuck,c  be  yare4  in  thy 
preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and 
deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir,  I am  sure ; no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me ; my  remembrance  is  very  free 
and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any 
man. 

Sm  To.  You’ll  find  it  otherwise,  I assure  you : 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betako 
you  to  your  guard  ; for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish 
man  withal. 


(*)  Old  text,  on‘t. 

licut  by  the  throat.  like  a rogue,  as  thou  art,”  was  an  affront  to  be 
atoned  for  only  by  blood. 

< Dismount  thy  tuck.—  ] Draw  thy  rapier. 
d Yare— ] Yare  means  brisk,  niutble. 
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Vio.  I pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sib  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched* 
rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration ; (7)  but  he  is  a 
devil  in  private  brawl ; souls  and  bodies  hath  he 
divorced  three ; and  his  incenaement  at  this  mo- 
ment is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none 
but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre : hob,  nob,*’  is 
his  word  ; give’t  or  take’t. 

Vio.  I will  return  again  into  the  house,  and 
desire  some  conduct®  of  the  lady.  I ain  no  tighter. 
I have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels 

• Dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier—]  From  the  eonteat  It  would 
appear  that  Malone  wa*  right  In  thinking  we  ought  to  read  an 
hatch'd  rapieT,  that  la.  a rapier,  the  hilt  of  which  wai  richly  Inlaid 
and  ornamented.  The  ordinary  lection  la  aa*or*ed  rapier. 

*»  Hob,  nob,—]  The  same  aa  Uabbe  or  Subbc,  have  or  not  have, 


purposely  on  others,  to  taste*  their  valour  : belike 
this  is  a man  of  that  quirk. 

Sni  To.  Sir,  no ; his  indignation  derives  itself 
out  of  a very  competent  injury  ; therefore,  get  you 
on,  and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not 
to  the  house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me, 
which  with  ns  much  safety  you  might  answer  him  ; 
therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked  ; for 
meddle  you  must,  that's  certain,  or  forswear  to 
wear  iron  aliout  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  ns  strange.  I beseech 

hit  or  mlaa.  "The  citizens  In  their  rage  • • • shot  habbe  or 
aabbe  at  random." — IlnLiNsit  ».n. 
c 8»me  conduct—]  Some  rtmdveloe. 
d To  taste  their  ro/oMr;]  See  note  l*),  p.  J3S. 
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you,  do  me  this  courteous  office,  ns  to  know  of  the 
knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is ; it  is  something 
of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sm  To.  I will  do  so. — Signior  Fnbian,  stay  you 
by  this  gentleman  till  my  return. 

[Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Vro.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fab.  I know  the  knight  is  Incensed  against 
you,  even  to  a mortal  arbitrement ; but  nothing  of 
the  circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to 
read  him  by  his  form,  as  you  arc  like  to  find  him 
in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the 
most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you 
could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria. 
Will  you  walk  towards  him  ? I will  make  your 
peace  with  him,  if  I can. 

Vio.  I shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for’t:  I am 
one  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir 
knight:  1 care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my 
mettle.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — The  Street  adjoining  Olivia’s 
Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belcii  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aoukchef.k. 

Sra  To.  Why,  man,  lie’s  a very  devil ; I have 
not  seen  such  a firago.  I had  a pass  with  him, 
rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the 
stuck-in,*  with  such  a mortal  motion,  that  it  is 
inevitable  ; and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  as 
surely  os  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on  : 
they  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sm  And.  Pox  on’t,  I’ll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sm  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  he  pacified : 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on’t;  an  I thought  he  had 
been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I’d  have 
seen  him  damned  ere  I’d  have  challenged  him. 
Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I ’ll  give  him  my 
horse,  grey  Capilct. 

Sir  To.  I’ll  make  the  motion:  stand  here, 
make  a good  show  on’t ; this  shall  end  without  the 
perdition  of  souls.  [ Aside.']  Marry,  I’ll  ride  your 
horse  as  well  as  I ride  you. 

Enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

T have  his  horse  [To  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel ; 
I have  persuaded  him  the  youth’s  a devil. 

» Stuck-in,— 1 A corruption  of  the  Italian  fencing  term,  tfoe- 
eata. 
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Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him,  and 
pants  and  looks  pale,  ns  if  a hear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  [To  Vio.]  There’s  no  remedy,  sir ; he 
will  fight  with  you  fur  his  oath  sake : marry,  ho 
hath  better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he 
finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of : 
therefore  draw,  for  the  supportancc  of  his  vow  ; lie 
protests,  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  Pray  God  defend  me  ! A little  thing  would 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I lack  of  a man. 

[Aside. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sib  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there’s  no  remedy ; 
the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honours  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you  : he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it : 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a gentleman  and 
a soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  Come  on  : to’t. 
Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  ! 

[ Draws. 

Vio.  I do  assure  you ’t is  against  my  will. 

[Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young  gen- 
tleman 

Have  done  offence,  I tako  the  fault  on  me ; 

If  you  offend  him,  I for  him  defy  you.  [Drawing. 
Sir  To.  You,  sir ! why  what  arc  you  ? 

Ant.  Ono,  wr,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do 
more 

Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,**  I am 
for  you.  [Draws. 

Fab.  O good  sir  Toby,  hold ! here  come  the 
officers. 

Sir  To.  I’ll  be  with  you  anon.  [To  Antonio. 
Vio.  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 

[To  Sir  Andrew. 
Sm  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ; — and,  for  that  I 
promised  you,  I ’ll  be  as  good  os  my  word : he 
will  hear  you  easily,  nnd  reins  well. 

Enter  two  Officers. 

1 Off.  This  is  the  man ; do  thy  office. 

2 Off.  Antonio,  I arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1 Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot ; I know  your  favour 
well, 

Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cop  on  your  head. — 
Take  him  away ; he  knows  I know  him  well. 

Ant.  I must  obey. — This  comes  [To  Vio.]  with 
seeking  you ; — 


* An  undertaker,— ] One  who  undertake  the  quarrel  of 
another. 
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ACT  in.]  TWELFTH  NIGHT ; OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL.  [bcbwb  ▼, 


But  there ’8  no  remedy ; I shall  answer  it. 

What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity  [me 

Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse?  It  grieves 
Much  more  for  what  I cannot  do  for  you, 

Than  what  bcfals  myself.  You  stand  amaz'd  ; 

But  be  of  comfort. 

2 Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 
Vio.  What  money,  sir? 

For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show’d  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble. 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something:  my  having  is  not  much; 
I’ll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you; 

Hold,  there’s  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? i 

Is’t  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ? Do  not  tempt  my  misery,  > 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  1 have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I you  by  voice,  or  any  feature; 

I hate  ingratitude  more  in  a man. 

Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness. 

Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O heavens  themselves ! 

2 Off.  Come,  sir,  I pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a little.  This  youth  that  | 
you  see  here 

I snatch’d  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
Reliev’d  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 

And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise  ' 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I devotion. 

1 Off.  What's  that  to  us?  The  time  goes  by ; 

away  ! [god  ! — 

Ant.  But,  O,  how  vile  on  idol  proves  this 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — • I 


In  nature  there's  no  blemish  hut  the  mind, 

None  can  be  call’d  deform’d  but  the  unkind:* 
Virtue  is  beauty  ; but  the  beauteous-evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o’erflourish’d  by  the  devil. 

1 Off.  The  man  grows  mad  ; away  with  him  ! 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on. 

[Exeunt  Officers  with  Antonio. 

Vio.  Metliinkft  his  words  do  from  such  passion 

fly. 

That  he  believes  himself ; so  do  not  I. 

Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 

That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta’en  for  you. 

Sir  To.  C’ome  hither,  knight ; come  hither, 
Fabian  ; we’ll  whisper  o’er  a couple  or  two  of  most 
sage  saws. 

Vio.  lie  nam'd  Sebastian  ; I my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ; even  such,  and  so, 

In  favour  was  my  brother;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, — 

For  him  I imitate : O,  if  it  prove, 

Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love  ! 

[Exit* 

Sir  To.  A very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more 
a coward  than  a Imre : his  dishonesty  appears  in 
leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying 
him  ; und  for  his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 

Far.  A coward,  a most  devout  coward,  religious 
in  it. 

Sir  And.  ’Slid,  I’ll  after  him  again,  and  beat 
him. 

Sir  To.  Do ; cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw 
thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I do  not, — [Exit. 

Fab.  Come,  let's  sec  tho  event. 

Sir  To.  I dare  lay  any  money  ’twill  be  nothing 
yet.  [Exetint. 


n The  unkind:]  The  unnatmrat. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  Street  before  Olivia**  House. 


Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Cj.o.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I am  not 
sent  for  you  ? 

Skb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a foolish  fellow ; 
Let  mo  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i’ faith ! No,  I do  not 
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know  you  ; nor  I am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady, 
to  bid  you  come  spook  with  her  ; nor  your  namo 
is  not  master  Ccsario ; nor  this  is  not  my  nose 
neither. — Nothing  that  is  so  is  so. 

Seb.  I prythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else  : 
Thou  know’st  not  mo. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly ! he  has  heard  that  word  of 
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[scene  II. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ; OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


ACT  IV.] 

some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a fool. 
Vent  my  folly  ! I am  afraid  this  great  lubber  the 
world  will  prove  a cockney,* — I pr’ythcc  now, 
ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  mo  what  I shall 
vent  to  my  lady;  shall  I vent  to  her  that  thou  art 
coming  ? 

Skb.  I pr’ythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
There’s  money  for  thee  ; if  you  tarry  longer, 

I shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. — 
These  wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  them- 
selves a good  report — after  fourteen  years*  pur- 
chase.” 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aouecheek. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I met  you  again  ? 
there’s  for  you,  [Sticking  Sebastian. 

Seb.  Why,  there’s  for  thee,  and  there,  and 
there. — 

Arc  all  the  people  mad?  [Beating  Sir  Andrew* 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sin  To.  Hold,  sir!  or  I’ll  throw  your  dagger 
o’er  the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I tell  my  lady  straight : I would 
not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence. 

[Exit. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir ; hold ! 

[Holding  Sebastian. 
Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone,  I’ll  go  another 
way  to  work  with  him ; I ’ll  have  an  action  of 
battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria : 
though  I struck  him  first,  yet  it’s  no  matter  for 
that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand  ! 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I will  not  let  you  go. 
Come,  my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron : you 
are  well  fleshed  ; come  on. 

Seb.  I will  be  free  from  thcc.  [Liberates  him - 
*?//!]  What  wouldst  thou  now  ? 

If  thou  dar’st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

[Draws. 

Sir  To.  What,  what?  Nay,  then  I must  have 
an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

[Draw. 


* I am  afr«i»l  this  great  lubber  the  world  will  prove  a corknry.l 
The  point  of  this  is  not  apparent.  Douce  conjectured  we  should 
read— “ this  (treat  lubberly  wor-l  will  prove  a cockney.”  Omitting 
the  adjective  "great"  which  may  have  been  caught  by  the  com- 
petitor from  the  line  above,  Douee’s  emendation  probably  gives 
us  what  the  poet  wrote. 

After  fourteen  yean*  purchase.)  That  is.  After  the  rate  of 
fourteen  year*' purchase.  The  current  price  of  land  In  England 
when  this  play  wa*  written  appear*  to  have  been  twelve  year*’ 
purchase  ; to,  buying  character  of  fools  was  a bad  bargain. 

< He  ttarled  oat  poor  heart  nj  mmt  in  thee.)  Johnson  was 
doubtful  whether  an  ambiguity  were  intended  between  heart  and 
hart : the  hunter's  technical  phrase  ttarled.  might  have  convinced 
him  that  the  poet  was  playing  on  the  word, 
d If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep!)  ThU  speech 


Enter  Olivia. 

Oil*  Hold,  Toby ; on  thy  life,  I charge  thee, 
hold ! 

Sir  To.  Madam — 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus?  Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne’er  were  preach’d ! out  of  my 
sight ! — 

Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario  ! — 

Rudesby,  he  gone  ! — I pr’ythce,  gentle  friend, 
[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andbew,  and  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.  Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  l>otch’d  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May’st  smile  at  this : thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go ; 
Do  not  deny.  Beslirew  his  soul  for  me, 

He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee.* 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this?  how  runs  the 
stream  ? 

Or  I am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a dream : — 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 

If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ! d 

Oli.  Nay, come,  I pr’ythce:  would  thou’dst  be 
rul’d  by  me. 

Seb.  Madam,  I will. 

Oli.  O,  say  so,  and  so  lie ! 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. — A Room  in  Olivia’*  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I pr’ythec,  put  on  this  gown  and 
this  bean! ; make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas 
the  curate;  do  it  quickly;  I’ll  call  sir  Toby  tho 
whilst.  [Exit  Maria. 

Clo.  Well,  I’ll  put  it  on,  and  I will  dissemble 
myself  in’fc ; and  I would  I were  the  first  that  ever 
dissembled  in  such  a gown.  I am  not  tall*  enough 
to  become  the  function  well ; nor  lean  enough  to 
be  thought  a good  student;  but  to  be  said  an 
honest  man  and  a good  housekeeper,  goes  as 
fairly  as  to  say  a careful  man  and  a great  scholar. 
The  competitors  enter/ 


recal*  that  of  Antiphnlnsof  Syracuse  (”  Omedyof  Errors,” Act  It. 
Sc.  2),  under  similar  circumstance*  of  bewilderment  ; — 

" Am  I in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  In  hell,— 

Sleeping  or  waking,— mad  ot  well  advis’d  ? 

Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis’d? 

I’ll  say  aa  they  say.  and  pert£vtr  to. 

And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go.*’ 

* I am  mat  tall  enough,  &c  ] For  the  sake  of  an  antithesis, 
most  modern  editors  read, — 44 1 am  not  fat  enough ; ” but  44  tall " 
in  its  ancient  sense  of  rt.htui.  tlnmt.  prrtomahle,  offers  quite 
sufficient  contrast  to  the  lean  of  the  next  line. 

1 The  competitors  enter.)  That  is,  the  confMeratrt,  the  eal~ 
leajv  t.  Sec  note  (*),  p.  17,  Vol.  I. 
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ACT  IV.] 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ; OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL.  [bckke  ii. 


Enter  Sir  Toby  Bklcii  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  lion os  dies,  sir  Toby ; for  as  the  old  her- 
mit of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very 
wittily  said  to  a niece  of  king  Gorboduc,  That, 
that  is,  is : so  I,  being  master  parson,  am  master 
parson  : for  what  is  that,  but  that  ? and  is,  but  is  ? 

Sir  To.  To  him,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Wlmt,  ho,  I say  ! — Peace  in  this  prison  ! 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ; n good 
knave. 

Mal.  [/«  on  inner  chamf*r.]  Who  calls  there  ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Malvolio  the  lunatic. 

Mal.  [ Within.]  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  sir 
Topas,  go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  ! how  vexest  thou 
this  man  ! talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mal.  [ Within.]  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus 
wronged  : good  sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I am  mad  ; 
they  have  laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satlmn  ! I call  thee 
by  the  most  modest  terms ; for  T am  one  of  those 
gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with 
courtesy : sayest  thou  that  house  is  dark  ? 

Mal.  [ Il'itAin.]  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows*  transparent 
as  barricndocs,  and  the  clear-stories*1)  towards  the 
south-north  are  as  lustrous  ns  ebony;  and  yet 
complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mal.  [ Within.']  I am  not  mad,  sir  Topas ; I say 
to  you,  this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  ortvst : I say,  there  is  no 
darkness  but  ignorance ; in  which  thou  art  more 
puxzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mal.  [ Within.]  I say,  this  house  is  ns  dark  ns 
ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ; 
and  I say,  there  was  never  man  thus  abused  : I am 
no  more  mail  than  you  are ; make  the  trial  of  it  in 
any  constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  con- 
cerning wild-fowl  ? 

Mal.  [ Within.]  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam 
might  hnply  inhabit  a bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mal.  [IFtVAw.]  I think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and 
no  wav  approve  his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well : remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
ness : thou  slmlt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 

a Bay-window*—]  A bay-window  wan  what  we  term  a bote- 
window,  and  w»*  so  called,  according  to  Mln»heu,  ” becau*e  it  is 
buildrd  in  manner  of  a Bay.  or  roade  for  *hip»,  that  l«.  round.” 

b | am  for  all  water*.]  I can  play  any  character.  A metaphor 
borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  tavern: — " Hee  t»  first  broken  to 
the  «ea  in  the  Herring-man'*  Skiffe  or  Cockboatc,  where  having 
learned  to  brooke  all  tratert,  and  drinke  a*  he  can  out  of  a tarrlc 
eanne."  Ac. — Nashe’a  •*  Lenten  Stuffe,”  p.  27. 

e Propertied—]  Propertied  bear*  here  the  *ame  meaning,— 
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ere  I will  allow  of  thy  wits;  and  fear  to  kill  a 
woodcock,  lost  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy 
grandam.  Fare  thee  well. 

Mal.  [ IPiM/n.]  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas, — 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas  ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I am  for  all  waters. b 

Mar.  Thou  might’s!  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown  ; he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring 
me  word  how  thou  findcst  him  : I would  wc  were 
well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  Ire  con- 
veniently delivered,  I would  he  were;  for  I am 
now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I cannot 
pursue  with  any  safety  this  sjiort  to*  the  upshot. 
Come  by  and  by  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  [Stuffing.]  Hey  Robin,  jolty  Robin ,(2) 
Te.lt  me  how  thy  lady  does. 

Mal.  [ Within.]  Fool.— 

Clo.  [Singing.]  My  lady  is  unkind,  jterdy . 

Mal.  Fool, — 

Clo.  [Singing.]  Alas,  why  is  she  so  t 

Mal.  Fool,  I say ; — 

Clo.  [Singing.  J She  loves  another. — Who  calls, 
ha  ? 

Mal.  [ Within.]  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt 
deserve  well  at  mv  hand,  help  me  to  a candle,  and 
pen,  ink,  and  paper;  ns  I am  a gentleman,  I will 
live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for’t. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

Mal.  f Within.]  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits? 

Mal.  [ Within.]  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so 
notoriously  abused : I am  ns  well  in  my  wits,  fool, 
as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  ? then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if 
you  Ik?  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a fool. 

M al.  [ Within.]  They  have  here  propertied®  me ; 
keep  me  in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  faee  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say;  the  minister  is 
bore. — [As  Sir  Topas.]  Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thv 
wits  the  heavens  restore  ! endeavour  thyself  to 
sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble- babble. 

Mal.  ( JFtVAtn.J  Sir  Topas, 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fel- 
low.4— Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b’wi’vou, 
good  sir  Topas. — Marry,  amen. — T will,  sir,  1 will. 

Mal.  [IFYMm.]  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I sav, — 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir? 
I am  slient  for  speaking  to  you. 


(*)  Old  text  omit*,  to. 

that,  apparently,  of  circumirribcd,  rritricted,  appropriated as 
In  “ King  John,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2: — 

“ 1 am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied." 
d Maintain  no  word*  with  him.  good  fellow.]  The  clown  is 
playing  a double  part,  and  feign*,  by  change  of  voice  and  language, 
a colloquy  between  Sir  Topas  and  himself. 
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Mal.  [ IPtf/itH.]  Good  fool,  help  me  to  Home 
light  and  some  pn|H*r ; I tell  thee,  1 uiu  os  well  in 
my  wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Clo.  Wcll-A-day,  that  you  were,  sir  ! 

Mal.  [ Within.]  By  this  hand,  I am.  Good  fool, 
Home  ink,  ]uiper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  1 will 
set  down  to  iuy  lady ; it  shall  advantage  thee  more 
than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  1 will  help  you  to’t.  But  tell  me  true, 
nre  you  not  mad  indeed  ? or  do  you  hut  counterfeit  ? 

Mal.  [IFitAtn.]  Believe  me,  I am  not;  1 tell 
thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I'll  ne’er  believe  a madman  till  I 
nee  his  brains.  I will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper, 
and  ink. 

Mal.  [JPiVAiii.]  Fool,  I’ll  requite  it  in  the 
highcHt  degree ; 1 pr’ythce,  be  gone. 

C’lo.  [Singing.]  I am  gone , sir, 

A nd  anon,  sir , 

I'll  be  with  you  again , 

In  a trice, 

Like  to  the  old  vice,* 

Your  need  to  sustain  ; 

» Like  *o  the  old  vice.—]  See  note  (3),  p.  1 10. 
b Credit,—]  Information. 


Who , with  dagger  of  lath, 

In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

Cries , ah,  ha  l to  the  devil : 

Like  a mad  lad, 

Pare  thy  nails , dad , 

Adieu,  good  man  drivel .*  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — Olivia’*  Garden . 

Enter  Skijasti.ix. 

Suit.  This  is  the  air  ; that  is  the  glorious  sun  ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I do  feel ’t,  and  see’t: 
Ami  though  ’tin  wonder  that  cuwraps  me  thus, 
Vet  ’tis  not  madness.  Where ’s  Antonio,  then? 

I could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 

Yet  there  he  was  ; And  there  I found  this  credit, b 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service: 

For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  Rome  error,  but  no  madness, 

Yet  doth  this  accident  mid  flood  of  fortune 

(•)  Old  text,  devil. 
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So  Jar  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 

That  I am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I am  mad, — 

Or  else  the  lady’s  mod ; yet,  if  ’twere  so. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers. 

Take  and  give  hock  affairs,  and  their  despatch. 
With  such  a smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  Waring, 
As  I perceive  she  does : there’s  something  in’t 
That  is  deceivablc.  Hut  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  <7«<f  a Priest. 

Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.  If  you 
mean  well, 


Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man, 

Into  the  chantry  by : there,  before  him 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith  ; 

That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace : he  shall  conceal  it. 

Whiles*  you  arc  willing  it  shall  come  to  note  ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebratiou  keep, 
According  to  my  birth.— What  do  you  say? 

Seb.  I’ll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Oli.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father ; and 

heavens  so  shine, 

That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine ! 

[Exeunt. 

» While*—]  Th»t  i*.  until. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  Street  before  Olivia'*  Home. 


Enter  Clown  and  Fadiax. 

Fad.  Now,  as  thou  lovcst  mo,  let  me  sec  his 
letter. 

Clo.  Good  master  Fubian,  grant  me  another 
request. 

Fab.  Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  sec  this  letter. 

Fab.  That  is,  to  give  n dog,  and,  in  recompense, 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Cenio,  and  Attendants. 

Dcke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

a Conclui lon>  to  be  as  kisses,  If  your  four  negative*  make  your 
two  affirmative*,— J A passage  cited  by  Farmer  from  the  tragedy 
of  “ Lust's  Dominion/'  in  tome  degree  captains  the  Clown’s 
thought:— 


Clo.  Ay,  sir ; we  arc  Rome  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I know  thee  well ; how  dost  thou,  my 
good  fellow  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary;  the  better  for  thy 
friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  lie? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  moke  an 
ass  of  me ; now  my  foes  toll  me  plainly  I am  an 
ass : so  that  by  ray  foes,  sir,  I profit  in  the  know- 
ledge of  myself ; nnd  by  my  friends  I am  abused : 
so  that,  conclusions  to  be  ns  kisses,*  if  your  four 


Quern.  — Come,  let's  kisae. 

Moor.  Away,  away. 

Queen.  No,  no,  say*  a ,t;  and  I trice  array,  styes  Way.” 
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negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then  the 
worse  for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no;  though  it  please 
you  to  he  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  Shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me; 
there’s  gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir, 
I would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Dike.  0,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flo*h  and  hlood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I will  be  so  much  a sinner  to  be 
a double  dealer  ;*  there’s  another. 

Clo.  Primo,  secundo,  tertioy  is  a good  play ; 
and  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  ail : the 
triplex,  sir,  is  a good  tripping  measure  ; or  the 
India  of  St.  Benet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind, — 
one,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me 
at  this  throw ; if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  1 am 
here  to  speak  witii  her,  and  bring  her  along  with 
you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Many,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till 
I come  again.  I go,  sir ; hut  i would  not  have 
you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin 
of  covetousness  : but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your 
bounty  take  a nap,  I will  awoke  it  anon. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Yio.  Here  comes  the  anon,  sir,  that  did  rescue 
me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  T do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  1 saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war: 

A tumbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 

For  shallow  draught  and  hulk  unpnzablc ; 

With  which  such  scuthcful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  ljottoiu  of  our  fleet, 

That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 

Cried*  fume  and  honour  on  him. — What’s  the 
matter  ? 

1 Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from 
Candy, 

And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 

When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg: 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ; drew  on  my 
side  ; 

But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, — 
I know  not  what  ’twas,  hut  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief! 


» A double  deal  r;]  See  note  <•*),  p.  HO,  Vol.  I. 
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What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their 
mercies, 

Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear, 

Hast  made  thine  enemies? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas’d  that  I shake  off  these  names  you  give 
me ; 

Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate, 

Though,  I confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino’s  enemy.  A witchcraft  drew  me  hither: 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  yonr  side, 

From  the  rude  sea’s  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I redeem  : a wreck  past  hope  lie  was : 

His  life  I gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 

All  his  in  dedication.  For  his  sake. 

Did  I expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love, 

Into  the  danger  of  this  advene  town  ; 

Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset ; 

Where  Wing  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a twenty-yeare-reraoved  thing. 

While  one  would  w ink ; denied  me  mine  own 
purse, 

Which  I had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Yio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ; and  for  three  months 
before, 

(No  interim,  not  a minute’s  vacancy,) 

Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess;  now  heaven 
walks  on  earth. 

But  for  thee,  fellow,— fellow,  thy  words  are  mad- 
ness : 

Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me  ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  aside. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Oli.  What  would  my  lord,  hut  that  he  may 
not  have, 

Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable? — 

Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam ! 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, 

Oli,  What  do  you  say,  Cesario? Good  my 

lord, 

Yio.  My  lord  would  speak ; my  duty  bushes  me. 
Oi.i.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 

It  is  as  fat 1 and  fulsome  to  mine  ear. 

As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  ? 

b It  ii  at  M — ] Fat,  here,  means  o'ercloging,  tirkning. 
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Ou.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unsuspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath’d  out, 
That  e’er  devotion  tender’d  ! What  shall  I do  ? 
Ou.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall 
become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I not,  had  I the  heart  to 
do  it, 

Like  to  th’  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 

Kill  what  I love?(l)  a savage  jealousy 

That  sometime  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this: 

{Since  you  to  non -regardauce  cast  my  faith, 

And  that  I partly  know  the  instrument 

That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 

Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 

But  this  your  minion,  whom  I know  you  love, 

And  whom,  by  heaven  I swear,  I tender  dearly, 

J lim  will  I tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 

Where  he  sits  crowned  in  bis  master’s  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ; my  thoughts  arc  ripe  in 
mischief : 

I’ll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I do  love, 

To  spite  a raven’s  heart  within  a dove.  [Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Following. 

Ou.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio.  After  him  I love 

More  than  I love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e’er  I shall  love  wife. 

If  I do  feign,  you  witnesses  above, 

Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

On.  Av  me,  detested  ! how  am  I beguil'd  ! 
Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ? who  does  do  you 
wrong  ? 

Ou.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  is  it  so  long? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 
Dokb.  Come,  away  I [To  Viola. 

Oli.  Whither,  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband, 
stay! 

Dckf..  Husband  J 

Ou.  Ay,  husband,  can  lie  that  deny? 

Dm.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  : 

Fear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 

Be  that  thou  know’st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear’st. — 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  father ! 

Father,  I charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 

Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
vol.  ii.  273 


[SCENE  I. 

Reveals  before  ’tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know, 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
i Strengthen’d  by  interchangement  of  your  rings : (2) 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal’d  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 

Since  wheu,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 
grave 

I have  travell’d  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub ! what  wilt 
thou  be, 

When  time  hath  sow’d  a grizzle  on  thy  case  ? * 

Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 

That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ; but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I henceforth  may  never  meet. 
Vio.  My  lord,  I do  protest,— 

Oli.  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Anduf.w  Aofkciif.ek,  with  hu  head 
broken . 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a surgeon  ! send 
one  presently  to  sir  Toby. 

Oli.  What’s  the  matter? 

Sin  And.  H’as  broke  m3’  head  across,  and  has 
given  sir  Tob)’  a blood}*  coxcomb  too : for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help ! I had  rather  than  forty  pound 
I were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sin  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario : 
we  took  him  for  a coward,  hut  he’s  tho  very  devil 
incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sin  And.  ’Od’s  lifelings,  here  he  is ! — You 
broke  my  head  for  nothing ; and  that  that  I did,  I 
was  set  on  to  do ’t  by  sir  Tob}*. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ? I never  hurt 
you: 

You  drew  your  Bword  upon  me  without  cause ; 

But  I bespakc  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sin  And.  If  a bloody  coxcomb  be  n hurt,  you 
have  hurt  me  : I think  you  set  nothing  by  a bloody 
coxcomb. — Here  comes  sir  Toby,  halting — }*ou 
shall  hear  more : but  if  lie  bad  not  been  in  drink, 
he  would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 


Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman ! how  is’t  with  you  ? 
Sm  To.  That’s  all  one ; li’as  hurt  me,  and  there’s 
j tho  end  on't. — Sot,  did’st  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 


* Case.]  An  olJ  term,  not  altogether  disused,  for  ikin. 
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Clo.  0,  he’s  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  ngone; 
his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i’  the  morning. 

Sib  To.  Then  he’s  a rogue,  after  a passy-mea- 
sure’s  pavin  ;•  I hate  a drunken  rogue. 

Oli.  Away  with  him ! Who  hath  made  this 
havoc  with  them  ? 

Sir  And.  I’ll  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we’ll 
be  dressed  together. 

Sib  To.  Will  you  help? — an  ass-head  and  a 
coxcomb  and  a knave! — a thin-faced  knave,  a gull ! 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be 
looked  to. 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Fabian,  Sir  Toby,  and 
Sir  Andrew. 


Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I am  sorry,  madam,  I have  hurt  your  , 
kinsman ; 

But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 

I must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 

You  throw  a strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that,  ( 
I do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you ; 

Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

* After  a pruty-mtu'irt't  parin  .-]  The  first  folio  reads,  " and  a 
puiy  measures  pangn."  In  a MS.  list  of  old  dances,  Mr.  Collier 
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Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons ! 

A natural  perspective,b  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio?  O my  dear  Antonio  ! 

How  have  the  hours  rack’d  and  tortur’d  me, 

Since  I have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Skb.  Feor’st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? — 
An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.  Which  is  Sebastian  ? 
Oli.  Most  wonderful ! 

Skb.  Do  I stand  there  ? I never  had  a brother  ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature. 

Of  here  and  every  where.  I hnd  a sister, 

Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour’d : — 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?  [ To  Viola. 
What  countryman  ? what  name?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline : Sebastian  was  my  father  ; 
Such  a Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 

So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 

If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 

You  come  to  fright  ua. 

Sf.b.  A spirit  I am  indeed : 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 

Which  from  the  womb  1 did  participate. 

hit*  found  one  dance  called  11  The  passings  measure  Patyon." 

*>  Pcrspccuvc,— ] Sec  note  (4),  p.  49S,  Voi.  I. 
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Were  you  a womau,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 

I should  my  tears  let  full  upon  your  cheek, 

And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola! 

VlO.  Mv  father  had  a mole  upon  his  brow, — 
Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her 
birth 

Had  number’d  thirteen  years. 

Skb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 

He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act, 

That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 

Ho  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump, 

That  1 am  Viola:  which  to  confirm, 

I’ll  bring  you  to  a captain  in  this  town, 

Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds;  by  whose  gentle 
help  • 

I was  preserv’d  to  servo  this  noble  count ; 

All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Sf.b.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook : 
[To  Olivia. 

But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 

You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a maid  ; 

Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv’d, — 

You  are  betroth’d  both  to  a maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz’d ; right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 

I shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck : — 
Boy,  thou  host  said  to  me  a thousand  times, 

[To  Viola. 

Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I over-swear  ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  os  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman’s  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on 
shore, 

Hath  my  maid’s  garments : he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio’s  suit. 

A gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady’s. 

Oli.  He  shall  enlarge  liim : — fetch  Malvolio 
hither : — 

And  yet,  alas,  nowf  I remember  me, 

They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he’s  much  distract. 


» Where  tie  miy  maiden  i eteds ; by  whose  gentle  http 
I tea s preserv'd  to  serve  this  noble  count ;J 
To  correct  the  prosody  of  the  lint  line.  Theobald  reads,  *'  my 
maid'i  weed* ; " perhaps  the  object  is  attained  more  effectually  by 
adding  than  subtracting  a »>  liable  ; — 

" Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ; be  by  whose  gentle  help,"  tie. 
His  alteration  of  preferrd  for  preserv'd  In  the  second  line  Is. 
however,  an  undeniable  improvement.  and  is  almost  verified  by 
tbe  passage  in  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  where  Viola  tells  the  captain  she  is 
here  speaking  of,— 
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Re-enter  Clown,  with  a letter , and  Fablan. 

A most  extracting  b frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish’d  his. — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Ci.o.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Bclzcbub  at  the 
stave’s  end,  as  well  as  a man  in  his  case  may  do  : 
h’as  here  writ  a letter  to  you,  I should  have  given 
’t  you  to-day  morning  ; but  as  a madman’s  epistles 
are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when  they 
are  delivered. 

Oli.  Open ’t,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the 
fool  delivers  the  madman : [/?«*</*.]  By  the  Lord% 
madam, — 

Oli.  How  now  ! art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I do  but  read  madness  : an 
your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
must  allow  iar. 

Oli.  Pr’yfhee,  read  i’  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I do,  madonna  ; but  to  read  his  right 
wits  is  to  rend  thus : therefore  perpend,  my  prin- 
cess, and  give  ear. 

Oli.  Read  it  you.  sirrah.  [To  Fabian. 

Fab.  [Reads.]  By  the  Lord , madam , you 
wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it  : though 
you  have  put  me  into  darkness,  and  given  your 
drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I the  benefit 
of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  I have 
your  own  letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance 
I put  on  ; with  the  which  I doubt  not  but  to  do 
myself  much  right , or  you  much  shame . Think 
of  me  as  you  please.  I leave  my  duty  a little 
unthought  of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

The  madly-used  Malvolio. 

Oli.  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oli.  See  him  deliver’d,  Fabian  ; bring  him 
hither.  [Exit  Fabian. 

My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further 
thought  on, 

To  think  me  as  well  a sister  as  a wife, 

One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on  *t,  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Mudam,  I am  most  apt  to  embrace 
your  offer. — 

Your  master  quits  you  ; [To  Viola.]  and,  for 
your  sendee  done  him, — 

“ I'll  serve  thl»  duke: 

Thou  shall  present  me." 

b Extracting  frenzy — ] The  second  folio  has  "exacting."  and 
Mr.  Collier' » annotator  read*  "distracting:”  but  *ee  the  parage 
quoted  by  Malone,  from  “The  llystorieof  Hair,blet”‘‘totry  if  men 
"f  great  account  be  extract  out  of  their  wits,”  and  another,  cited 
by  Sleet  ens.  where  William  de  Worcester,  speaking  of  Ilenry  VI. 
says : — subjto  cccidil  In  graven]  infirmitaCcm  capitis,  ita  quod 
extract  us  a mente  vldebatur." 
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ACT  T.] 

So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 

So  fur  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call’d  me  master  for  so  long, — 
Her©  is  my  hand  ; you  Bhall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master’s  mistress. 

Oli.  A sister ! — you  are  she. 


Re-enter  FAniAX,  with  Malvolio. 

Di  ke.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

Oli.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same : — 

IIow  now,  Malvolio  ! 

Mal.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no.  [letter: 

Mal.  Lady,  you  have.  Pray  you,  peruse  that 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, — 

Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ; 

Or  soy,  ’tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention  : 

You  can  say  none  of  this : well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 

Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour; 
Hade  me  come  smiling  nnd  cross-garter’ d to  you ; 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  nnd  to  frown 
Upon  sir  Toby  nnd  the  lighter  people  : 

And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 

Why  have  you  suffer’d  me  to  he  imprison’d, 

Kept  in  a dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 

And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  nnd  gull, 

That  e’er  invention  play’d  on  ? tell  me  why. 

Oli.  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I confess,  much  like  the  character : 

But,  out  of  question,  ’tis  Maria’s  hand. 

And  now  I do  bethink  me,  it  was  she  [smiling,* 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad  ; then  cam’st  in 
And  in  such  forms,  which  here  were  presuppos’d 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.  Pr’ythec,  be  content: 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass’d  upon  thee : 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it. 
Thou  slrnlt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fad.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak  ; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come, 

Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 

Which  I have  wonder’d  at.  In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Sot  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 

Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv’d  against  him  : Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  sir  Toby’s  great  importance  ;b 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 

* Then  cam’at  in  amtling,— ] Thou  must  be  understood  after 
esm'st,  *’  then  camVt /*«>«  in  smiling,"  Ac. 

i»  Importance;]  That  i*.  importunity. 

« Some  hare  grratne j.t  thrown  upon  the a#.]  “Query,"  Mr. 
Dyrcask*.  "Is  ttmn,  instead  of  ■ thrust.-  an  oversight  of  the 
author,  or  oti  error  of  ihe  sciibe  or  printer?"  We  believe  It  to  be 
neither  one  nrr  the  other,  but  a purposed  variation  common  to 
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[SC EXE  L 

How  with  a sportful  malice  it  was  follow’d, 

May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 

If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh’d, 

That  have  on  both  sides  pass’d. 

Oli.  AJas,  poor  fool ! how  have  they  baffled  thee ! 
C’lo.  Why,  somt  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness , amt  some  have  greatness  thrown c ujxtn 
them.  I was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude  ; one  sir 
Topas,  sir;  but  that’s  all  one: — By  the  Lord , 
fool , I am  not  mad ; — but  do  you  remember? 
Madam,  why  laugh  you  at  such  a barren  rascal  f 
an  you  smile  not , he's  gagged:  and  thus  tho 
whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mal.  I’ll  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pock  of  you ! 

[Exit, 

Oli.  He  hath  boon  most  notoriously  abus'd. 
Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a 

peace 

He  bath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 

When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 

A solemn  combination  shall  he  made 
Of  our  dear  souls — Meantime,  sweet  sister, 

We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Ccaario,  come  ; 

For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a man  ; 

But  when  in  other  habits  you  arc  seen, 

Orsino’s  mistress,  and  his  fancy’s  queen. 

[Exeunt  all , except  the  Clown. 

Song. 

Clo.  When  that  I was  and  a little  tiny  boy,( 3) 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : 

A foolish  thing  was  but  a toy, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I came  to  mans  estate , 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : 
'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gale, 
For  the  min  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  l came,  alas  ! to  wive , 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : 

By  swaggering  could  / never  thrive, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I came  unto  my  beds, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : 

With  toss-jtots  still  had  drunken  heads, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : 

But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done , 

And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[Exit. 

Shakespeare  in  ease*  of  repetition,  possibly  from  hi*  knowing,  by 
professional  experience,  the  difficulty  or  quoting  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Thrown  occura  with  precisely  the  tame  sense  in 
Wilkin**  tract  of  ••  Periclc*.  Prince  of  Tyre:"— “ tf  the  eminence 
of  your  pUce  came  unto  you  by  descent,  and  the  royalty  of  your 
blood,  let  not  your  life  prove  your  birth  a bastard : if  it  were 
I hr,  urn  upon  you  t»y  opinion,  make  good  that  opinion,"  Ac. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS, 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  III. — lit  plays  o'  the  viol-de-aamho yt.]  Mr. 
Gifford  observes  (Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  if.  125),  "that 
a viol -do- gam  bo  {a  txuu  viol,  as  Jonaon  also  calls  it)  was 
an  indisfiensahle  piece  of  furniture  in  every  fashionable 
houso,  where  it  hung  up  in  tho  best  chamber,  much  os 
tho  guitar  does  in  Spain,  and  tbo  violin  in  Italy,  to  bo 
playod  on  at  will,  ana  to  fill  up  the  void  of  conversation. 
Whoever  pretended  to  fashion,  affected  an  acquaintance 
with  this  instrument.”  Tho  allusions  to  it  are  frequent 
in  our  old  dramas : thus,  in  the  Induction  to  Marston's 
“ Malcontent,"  1604 

"8ivk.  Save  you,  coose. 

S t.r.  O,  coonin.  come,  you  shall  sit  betweene  my  ledges  heare. 

Sisk.  No,  indeede,  coo*  in.  the  audience  then  will  take  me  for 
a no  I- de-go  m bo.  and  thinke  that  you  play  upon  me.” 

(2)  SCENE  III. — A parish-top.]  "A  largo  top  was  for- 
merly kept  in  every  village,  to  l»e  whipped  in  frosty 
weather,  that  the  peasants  may  be  kept  warm  by  exercise, 
and  out  of  mischief,  while  they  could  not  work.” — 
Steevkxs. 

The  amusement  must  have  been  very  popular,  being 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  earlv  books : thus,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  " Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  Act  II.  Sc.  3 : — 

111  hazard 

My  life  upon  it,  that  a boy  of  twelve 
Should  scourge  him  hither  like  a parish-top. 

And  make  him  danre  before  you.” 

So  also  in  Taylor,  tho  Water  Poet’s  " Jacko-a-Lcnt," 
p.  117,  od.  1630:— 

u Were  It  not  for  these  Nctmonprr*.  it  i>  no  flat  lye  to  lay,  the 
Flounder  might  lye  flat  in  bU  watry  Cabin,  and  the  Eele  (whose 
slippery  talle  put  mee  in  mind  of  a formal  I Courtiera  promise) 
would  wriggle  up  and  downe  in  hit  muddy  habitation,  which 
would  b«e  a great  diicommodity  for  achoole-twyea,  through  the 
want  of  scourges  to  whip  Gigs  and  Townt-Tops.” 

(8)  ScEXE  III. — The  buttery-bar  ] This  was  a favourite 
locality  in  the  palaces  of  royalty,  and  in  tho  houses  of  tho 
opulent.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  furnished  an  engraving  of  ono 
still  preserved  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  ; and  ho 
remarks  that  “ this  relic  of  ancient  customs  is  still  found 
in  most  of  our  ancient  colleges.  * Furst  overy  morayng  at 
brekefost  oon  chyne  of  beyf  at  our  kechyn,  oon  choto  loff 
and  oon  mannehet  at  our  panatry  barre,  and  a galon  of  ale 
at  our  buttrye  barre ; Item,  at  dyner,  a pose  of  beyfo,  a 
stroke  of  roste,  anrl  a reward  at  our  said  kechyn,  a cast 
of  chctc  bred  at  our  panatry  barre,  and  n galon  of  ale  at 
our  buttry  barrel — MS.  dated  1522.” 

(4)  Scene  III. — Mistvtss  Malls  picture.]  The  picture  in 
question  is  supposed  to  1#>  a portrait  of  ono  Mary  Frith, 
commonly  known  as  Mall  Cut-purse,  an  Amazonian  bona 
roba,  to  whom  allusions  innumerable  arc  made  by  the 
dramatic  and  satirical  writers  of  the  period.  She  is 


said  to  have  been  born  in  Barbican,  and  to  havo  attained 
to  such  disreputable  celebrity,  that  about  1610  a book 
was  published,  entitled  “The  Maddo  Francks  of  mery 
Mall  of  tho  Banckside,  with  her  wolkes  in  man's  appa- 
rcll  and  to  what  purpose,  written  by  John  Day."  In 
the  following  year  she  was  made  the  heroine  of  a comedy 
by  Middleton  and  Decker,  called  “The  Roaring  Oirie, 
or  Moll  Cutpurao,  as  it  hath  lately  bocne  Acted  on  the 
Fortune-stage  by  tho  Prince  his  Players,"  on  tho  title-page 
of  which  she  is  represented  in  her  male  habiliments,  and 
smoking  tobacco.  About  the  same  time  she  did  }<o  nance 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  of  which  ceremony'  the  following  ac- 
count is  preserved  in  a letter  from  John  Chamberlain  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carloton,  dated  February  12,  1611-12  : — “This 
lost  Sunday*  Moll  Cutpurae,  a notorious  Ixoggagc  that  used 
to  go  in  man's  apparel,  and  challenged  tho  field  of  diverse 
gallants,  was  brought  to  the  same  place,  where  she  wept 
bitterly,  and  seemed  very  penitent ; nut  it  is  since  doubted 
she  was  maudlin  drunk,  being  discovered  to  havo  tippel’d 
of  three  quarts  of  sack  before  she  came  to  her  issuance.** 
She  died  in  1659,  and  is  stated  to  have  loft  twenty  pounds 
by  hor  will  for  the  Fleet-street  conduit  to  run  with  wine 
when  King  Charles  tho  Second  returned,  which  happened 
soon  after. 

(5)  Scene  V. — Clorrn.]  Clown,  in  our  old  plays,  was 
the  generical  term  for  tho  buffone,  or  low-oomody  character 
of  tho  piece.  Sometimes  this  merry-man  was  a mere 
country  bumpkin,  like  the  old  shepherd's  son  in  “The 
Winter’s  'Ddo  or  a shrewd  rustle,  like  Costard  in  “ Love’s 
Labour’s  Iiost ; ” or  a witty  retainer,  such  as  La  unco  in 
u The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ; ” and  Launoclot  in  “ Tho 
Merchant  of  Vonico sometimes  he  was  an  “allowed,'* 
or  hired  domestic  jester,  like  Touchstone  in  “As  You 
Like  it,"  lavatch  in  “ All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  and 
the  fool  in  tho  present  oomody.  For  a description  of  the 
sort  of  amusement  tho  domestic  fools  were  ox|x>cted  to 
afford  their  employers,  see  note  (2),  p.  54. 

(6)  SCENE  V. — He  says,  he'll  stand  at  your  door  Hie  a 
sheriff's  post.]  Tho  doors  of  Mayors’  ami  Sheriff*'  houses 
were  furnished  with  ornamented  posts,  on  which  were  sot 
up  the  royal  and  civic  proclamation*.  It  appears  to  havo 
been  tho  custom  to  repaint  tho  post*  whenever  a new 
election  of  these  officials  took  place  : thus  in  * ‘ Lingua  : ’* 
“ Knowcs  ho  how  to  become  a scarlet  gownc  ? hath  ho  a 
paire  of  fresh  posts  at  his  dooro/"  And  again  in  “.S/h'a- 
Ittheia,  or  a Saadowe  of  Truth,”  1598  : — 

“ Or  like  ■ new  sheriff*  gste-po«t*,  whose  old  fsccs 
Art  furbished  over  to  sraoothe  time's  disgraces.” 

A pair  of  Mavors’  posts  are  still  standing  in  Norwich, 
which,  from  the  initials  T.  P.  and  tho  date  159. are 
conjectured  to  havo  belonged  to  Thomas  Pettys,  who  waa 
Mayor  of  that  city  in  1592. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS 


ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  III. — Did  you.  never  tee  the  picture  of  we  three}] 
The  Clown  roguishly  refers  to  a once  common  sign,  which  , 
represented  two  fools  drinking,  with  an  inscription  be- 
neath of  " We  Ikret  loggerheads  be.” 

" Plain  home  spun  atufTr  *h*ll  now  prorred  from  roe, 

Much  like  unto  the  picture  of  tVee  Three." 

Tmoi'i  Farewell  to  the  Towcr-Bottlet,  1G22 

There  is  a marginal  note  to  this  passage, — “ The  picture 
of  two  fooles  and  tho  third  looking  on,  1 doe  fitly  compare 
with  the  two  black  bottles  and  inysclfe.” 

(2)  SCENE  111. — In  tooth,  thou  vast  in  very  gracious 
fooling  It ut  night,  w hen  thou  ipok'st  of  Pigrogromitus,  <p 
the  Vapiant  putting  the  equinoctial  of  (Jntuhtu.]  Sir  An- 
drew's oommondation  calls  to  mind  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic accomplishments  of  the  wittiest  domestic  jesters 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  We  say  the 
wittiest,  for,  without  distributing  tho  Clowns  of  the  period 
according  to  the  careful  classification  adopted  by  Mr. 
Douce,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  Fool's  calling,  ns  in  others, 
there  wore  various  degrees,  and  that  the  first-class  jester 
of  a royal  or  noble  family  ranked  as  much  above  his 
brother  clown  of  the  oomuion  sort,  as  the  loading  histrion 
of  a London  theatre  tops  the  poor  varhst  who  struts  anti 
frets  his  hour  upon  tho  stage  at  a country  fair  ; **  I mar- 
vel,” says  Malvolio,  " that  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in 
such  a barren  rascal ; I saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  brains  than  a 
•tone.”  All  clowns  were  capable,  more  or  leas,  of  the 
biting  sarcasms  and  coarse  practical  merriment  which  their 
vocation  licensed  ; but  few,  probably,  had  sufiicicnt  infor 
(nation,  not  to  say  learning,  to  garnish  their  discourse 
with  tho  mock  erudition  ana  the  snatches  of  axiomatical 
philosophy  exhibited  by  the  jesters  of  " Twelfth  Night” 
and  “ As  You  Like  It and  from  them  any  reasoning 
admitting  a sensible  interpretation  must  not,  of  course, 
be  looked  for ; though  something  mav  be  traced  in 
them  which  bears  a close  affinity  to  tie  fantastic  ex-  j 
travagance  and  wild  conceits  of  Itabelai*.  Tho  source,  i 
however,  of  their  sham  sententiousness  is  of  an  earlier  | 
date  than  the  romance  of  the  great  French  satirist.  Tho  , 
first  known  edition  of  that  work  is  dated  1532;  but  in  the 
library-  of  M.  do  Dure  were  found  two  more  ancient  though 
undated  books,  entitled  “Let  Chroniquet  de  Oargantua,” 
which  have  much  of  this  peculiar  humour.  The  history 
of  Garguntua,  as  on  enormous  giant,  was  well  known  too 
in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  ; 
romance  relating  to  him  contains  nothing  of  the  amusing 
rhodornuntude  indulged  in  by  Rabelais  and  the  humorists  i 
in  question.  A remote  resemblance  to  it  may  be  detected 
in  some  parts  of  the  poems  of  Robert  Longland,  "The 
Vision  and  Creed  of  Pierce  Ploughman ; ” and  there  w 
extant  a genuine  specimen  of  the  "excellent  fooling”  for 
which  the  clowns  of  Shakesjicare  stand  unrivalled,  in  the 
form  of  a mock  sermon,  in  a manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  preserved  in  the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
which,  with  other  burlesques  of  the  same  date,  was  printed 
in  1841  by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  in  the  Reliqu  a A ntiqvtr, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  82—84.  Ono  extract  from  this  effusion,  with 
the  orthography  partly  modernised,  will  convey  no  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  clown's  “gracious  fooling*’  with 
Sir  Toby  and  his  companion  knight  : — " Why  hopest 
thou  not,  for  sooth,  that  there  stood  once  a cook  cn 
St.  Paul  steeple  top,  and  drew  up  tho  strapuls  of  his 
breech  f How  provost  thou  that  f By  all  tho  four  doctors 
of  Wynebero  by  lies ; that  is  to  sav.  Vert  as,  Gadatryme, 
Trumpet,  and  Dadyl  Try  insert ; the  which  four  doctors  say. 
that  there  was  once  an  old  wife  had  a cook  to  her  son ; and 
ho  looked  out  of  an  old  dovo-cote,  and  warned  and  charged 
that  no  man  should  bo  so  hardy  neither  to  ride  nor  to  go 
on  St.  Pou’  steeple  ton  but  if  he  rode  on  a three  footed 
stool,  or  else  that  he  brought  with  him  a warrant  of  his 
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nock,  and  yet  the  lewd  letherand  I union  went  forth,  and 
met  seven  acres  uf  land  betwixt  Dover  and  (Quicksand,  and 
he  brought  an  acre  in  his  recko  [hand-basket]  from  the 
Tower  ol  London  unto  the  Tower  of  Rabilon  ; and,  as  he 
went  by  the  way,  he  had  a foul  fall,  and  he  fell  down  at 
tho  castle  of  Dover  into  a gruel  pot,  and  brake  both  his 
shins.  Thereof  came  tripping  to  the  king  of  Hongre, 
that  all  people  which  might  not  lightly  come  to  the  Plain 
of  Salisbury,  but  the  fox  and  tho  grey  convent,  should 
pray  for  afi  the  old  shoe-soles  that  ben  roasted  in  the 
king's  dish  on  Saturday.” 

(3)  Scene  III. — Let  our  catch  he,  Thou  Farm.]  In  this 
catch,  tho  notes  of  which  we  append,  the  fun  consists  in 
the  ports  being  so  contrived  that  oaeh  singer  in  turn  calls 
his  fellow  knare. 


(4)  Scene  III. — Malcolio’i a Peg  o-/?«nuey.l  The  words 
of  theold  ballad  of  Peg-a- Ramsey are  lost,  but  Mr.  Chappell 
informs  us  that  " there  are  two  tunes  under  the  name,  and 
both  as  old  as  Shakespeare's  time.  The  first  is  called 
Peg-a- Ramsey  in  William  Ballot's  Lute  Book,  and  is  given 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins  as  tho  tune  quoted  in  the  text.  (See 
the  Variorum  edition.)  'Little  Peggo  of  Romaic'  is  one 
of  tho  tunes  in  a manuscript  by  Dr.  Bull,  which  formed 
a part  of  Dr.  Pepusch’s,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  Kitchener's 
library.” 

(5)  SCENE  III. — Three  merry  men  he  trc.l  This  song  is 
mentioned  in  Poole's  " Old  Wives’  Tale,”  1595.  Anticke, 
Frolicke,  and  Fnntasticke.  three  adventurers,  are  lost  in  a 
wool  in  the  night,  and  Anticke  says,  " Let  us  rehearse 
the  old  proverb : — 

" • Three  merrie  men.  and  three  roerrie  men, 

And  t > i re*  meme  men  be  wee ; 

I in  the  wood  and  thou  on  the  ground. 

And  Jacke  sleep!  in  the  tree/" 

The  burden  being  a jovial  and  popular  one,  is  continually 
quoted  by  the  old  play- wrights.  For  tho  tune  tho  reader 
is  referred  to  Chappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 
Vol.  I.  p.  216. 

(fl)  Scene  III. — There  dwelt  a man  in  Baboon,  lady, 
lady!]  Of  this  long  and  wearisome  ballad  we  have  already 
given  a sufficient  sample  (Vol.  I.  p.  217)  in  illustration  of 
the  familiar  burden,  “lady,  Indy.”  In  a broadside  pre- 
served in  the  Roxburghe  collection,  it  is  headed,  "An 
excellent  Ballad,  Intituled,  The  constancy  of  Susanna.  To 
an  excellent  new  tune.”  A “ ballette  of  the  godly  con- 
stante  wyae  Susanna,"  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  so  early  as  1562-3,  and  a play  on  the 
same  subject  was  printed  in  1578. 

(7)  SCENE  III. — Farewell,  dear  heart,  tinee  / must  needt 
It  gone.  J Tho  ballad  referred  to  in  the  note  at  p.  247,  is 
printed  by  Percy,  (Reliques,  i.  205.)  from  an  ancient 
miscellanv,  entitled  “The  golden  Garland  of  princely 
delights. 
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•ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


{$)  Scene  IV.— 

Sad  true  lover  n/erjlnd  my  grave, 

Tv  weep  there  /] 

On  comparing  the  Duke*  description  of  that  “antique 
song"  he  heard  last  night,  with  this  ballad,  the  difference 
is  so  striking,  os  to  beget  suspicion  that  the  latter  was  an 
interpolation  and  not  the  original  song  intended  by  the 
poet.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  havo  been  the  privilege  of 
the  singer  formerly,  whenever  the  business  of  the  scono 
required  a song,  to  introduce  one  of  bis  own  choice;  honce 
wo  frequently  find  in  our  old  dramas,  instead  of  the  words 
of  a ballad,  merely  a stage  direction,  “A  Song,"  or  “Ho 
sings." 

(9)  Scene  V. — O,.for  a Hone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  tie  eye  /J 
“ A stone-bow  was  a cross-bow  made  for  propelling  stones, 
or  rather  bullet*,  merely  in  contradistinction  to  a bow  that 


| shot  arrows.  * Litle  more  then  a yearo  after  I marled,  1 
and  my  wife  being  at  Skroenes  with  my  father,  (the  plague 
being  sr>e  in  London,  and  my  building  not  finished,  > 1 had 
exercised  rny-selfe  with  a Hone-bom  and  a spar  hawke 
at  the  bush.’ — Autobiography  of  SIR  JoHN  BRAM8TON, 

p.  108."— Haluwell. 

(10)  Scene  V.— .V,  0,  A,  I,  doth  way  my  life.]  Fustian 
‘ riddles  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare's 
1 time,  and  several  examples  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Ilalliwell. 
Thus,  in  the  “Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre" — 

In  the  mydrfr*  of  your  (held  ther  shot  be  act 
A lsdyr*  head,  with  many  a frete; 

Above  the  head  wrytten  shall  be 
A reason  for  the  love  of  me; 

Doth  O and  R shall  be  therein, 

With  A and  M it  aball  beg) tine. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  I.— Enter  Clown  with  a tabor.]  Tho  tabor 
was  a favourite  instrument  with  the  professional  fools. 
Most  people  aro  familiar  with  tho  print  prefixed  to  Tarl- 
ton’s  Jests,  1611,  in  which  that  famous  comedian  is 
represented  playing  on  a pipe  and  beating  a small  drum 
or  tabor.  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  “ Pictorial  Shakspere, ' has  j 
given  an  earlier  portrait  of  Tarlton,  (tho  original,  appa- 
rently, of  that  attached  to  tho  “Jests,")  which  ia  Liken 
from 'the  Harleian  MS.  No.  3585.  It  is  to  this  representa- 
tion, probablv,  that  allusion  is  made  in  "The  pleasant  and 
State! v Moral  1 of  the  three  Lordes  and  three  Ladies  of 
London."  Bv  Robert  Wilson,  1590.  The  dialogue  is  be- 
tween Wil,  Wit,  Wealth  (pages  of  the  three  Lords),  and 
Simplicitie  (“a  poore  Free  man  of  London"). 

SimpUeitie.  "Thi*  U Tarlton’s  picture.  Didst  thou  neucr 
know  Tarlton  T"  „ 

n il.  •*  No : what  wai  that  Tarlton  ! I neucr  knew  him. 
Simplicitie.  "What  w«»  hef  A prentice  in  lit*  youth  of  thu 
honourable  city,  God  be  with  him,  When  he  wa»  young,  he  w?* 
leanin*  to  the  trade  that  my  wife  v*eth  now#,  amt  1 haue  v*ed. 
rule  Itce  th>rl,  water  bearing.  I »i«  he  hath  to»t  a tankard  in 
Cornehil  er  nose:  If  thou  knewat  him  not.  I will  not  call  thee 
Ingram  ; but  if  thou  knewnt  not  him,  thou  kne»e*t  uobody.  I 
warrant,  her'*  two  crockropc*  knew  him.” 

mi.  "I  dwelt  with  him."  . . , -I  .v 

Simplicitie.  “ Did*t  thou!  now  giue  me  thy  hand  : I loue  thee 
the  better." 

Wit.  " And  I,  toe,  sometime."  „ llll  . 

Simplicitie.  " You,  child  1 did  you  dwell  with  him  sometime  F 
Wit  dwelt  with  him,  indeed,  a*  appeared  by  hi*  rime,  and  nerved 
him  well;  and  Wil  wu  with  hint  now  and  then.  Hut  *oft  : thy 
name  is  Wealth : I think  tn  earne*t  he  wa»  litle  acquainted  with 
thee. 

O.  it  wa*  a fine  fellow,  as  ere  wa*  home : 

There  will  neuer  come  hi*  like  while  the  earth  can  come. 
it.  pasting  fine  Tarlton ! I would  thou  hadst  kiued  yet. 

n eullh.  " He  might  ha*ic  mine,  but  Uiou  showe*t  ‘mall  wit. 

There  ir  no  such  flnen#*  in  the  picture,  that  I van  see." 

Simplicitie.  ••  Tb*»u  art  no  Cinque  Port  man  ; thou  art  not  wit 
free. 

The  finenc*  wa*  within,  for  without  he  wav  plnine; 

Hut  it  was  the  merriest  fellow,  and  had  such  Jests  in  store. 

That  it  thou  hadst  scene  him,  thou  wouldst  have  laughed  thy 
hart  tore." 

(2)  Scene  1. — 7*Aen  rcesbeard-ho /]  In  our  poets  time 
the  Thames  formed  the  groat  highway  of  traffic,  ami 
“Westward,  ho*”  "Eastward,  ho!’*  equivalent  to  tho 
modern  omnibus  conductor's  “ Wcst-cnd  1”  “City ! were  tho 
cries  with  which  tho  watermen  mode  its  shores  resound  from 
morn  till  night  At  that  period,  before  the  general  intro- 
duction of  coaches,  there  were  not  less,  according  to 
Taylor,  than  forty  thousand  of  those  clamorous  Tritons 
plving  their  calling  on  the  river  in  and  near  to  the  metro- 
irfdi.1 ; and  their  desperate  contentions  to  secure  custom 
sometimes  led  to  scenes  of  scandalous  riot  and  contusion. 
Decker  took  the  exclamation  “Westward,  ho!  for  the 
title  of  a comedy,  and  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston 


adopted  that  of  “ Eastward,  ho  ! " for  one  jointly  written 
by  them  a few  years  afterwards. 

(8)  SCENE  II. — A The  Bromnists  were  a sect 

who  derived  their  name  from  Robert  Browne,  a gentleman 
of  good  familv,  and  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  separated  from  tho  Church,  and  gave  great  offence 
about  1580  by  maintaining  that  hor  discipline  was  Popish 
and  Antichristian,  and  her  ministers  not  rightly  ordained. 
Stripe,  in  bis  life  of  Whit  gift,  relates,  however,  that  in  the 
year  1589  ho  "went  off  from  tho  separation,  and  came 
into  tho  communion  of  tho  Church." 

(4)  Scene  II. — If  thou  thou’st  Aim  tome  thrice,  it  thall 
not  be  amiss.]  Theobald's  conjecture  that  this  jassago  wa* 
levelled  at  the  Attorney-General  Coke  for  his  thomngSir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  at  once  put  out  of  court  sinco  “ Twelfth 
Night  ’’  ia  discovered  to  have  been  acted  nearly  two  years 
before  Sir  Walter's  trial  took  place.  But  if  Theobald  wer* 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  subsequent  editors  who  have  adopted 
ms  supposition  ought  to  Lave  known  that  to  thou  any  body 
was  once  thought  a direct  mark  of  insult,  as  might  bo 
shown  by  a hundred  examples.  Mr.  Singer  has  adduced 
one  pertinent  illustration  from  “The  Emmie  of  Idlt-nemo," 
by  William  Fulwood,  1568  : “ A merchaunt  having  many 
servant*-*,  to  his  chiefest  may  speake  or  wryto  by  this 
termo  you .-  but  to  them  whome  he  leaso  esteoxneth,  and 
are  moro  subject  to  correction,  he  may  use  thys  tonne 
thou."  The  following,  from  the  " Galateo  of  Moister  John 
Della  Casa,  Archcbishop  of  Beneventa,"  4to.  Lend.  1576, 
pp.  45-6,  is  even  still  more  to  the  purpose  ; — 

“ Many  times  it  chaunceth  that  men  come  to  daggers 
drawing,  even  for  this  occasion  alone,  that  one  man  hath 
not  done  the  other,  that  worship  and  honour  uppoa  the 
way,  that  he  ought.  For  to  save  a truoth,  the  power  of 
custome  is  groat  and  of  much  force,  and  would  be  taken  for 
a la  wo,  in  these  cases.  And  that  is  tho  cause  we  say  : Vou  : 
to  every  one,  that  is  not  a man  of  very  baso  calling,  and  in 
■uche  kindo  of  spench  wee  veolde  such  a one,  no  maner  of 
courtesio  of  our  ownc.  But  if  wee  say ; TIoh  ; to  suche  a one, 
then  wee  disgrace  him  and  offer  him  outrage  and  wrong* : 
and  by  suche  spcnch,  sec-mo  to  make  no  better  reconing  of 
him,  then  of  a Jcnave  and  a clowno.  • * * • So  that  it  be- 
hoves un,  hedefully  to  markc  the  doings  and  spcache,  where- 
with daily  practise  and  custome,  wonteth  to  receave,  salute, 
and  name  in  our  ownc  country,  all  sortes  and  kinds  of 
people,  and  in  all  our  familiar  communication  with  men, 
let  us  use  the  same.  And  notwithstanding  the  Admerall 
la*,  pe  rad  venture,  the  manor  of  his  time  was  such)  in  his 
Lt  Ike  with  Peter  the  king  of  Aragon,  did  many  times  Thou 
him  : Let  us  yet  saye  to  our  King,  ma^estio  : and  your 
highnes  : a*  well  in  speachc  as  in  writing.’ 


• Bocc  A'»r*l.  6.  Dior.  5 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


(5)  SCENE  II. — The  new  map,  with  the  augment  at  i on  of 
the  mi«.]  An  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  a multilineal 
map  engraved  for  the  English  translation  of  Linschoten's 
Voyages,  published  in  16B8.  Of  a portion  of  this  “ new 
map/*  Mr.  Knight  has  given  a copy  in  hia  “ Pictorial 
Shakspere,"  among  the  notes  to  tho  present  play. 

(0)  SCENE  IV. — It  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  it, 
Please  one,  ami  please  all.]  Of  this  “ very  truo  sonnet”  a 
copy,  believed  to  l>o  unique,  was  discovered  a few  years 
ago,  anil  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Daniel, 
it  is  adorned  with  a rude  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
her  feathered  fan,  starched  ruff,  and  atnplo  farthingale, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  composition  of  her  majestic’s 
right  merrie  and  facetious  droll,  Dick  Tnrlton.  'Hie 
numbers  of  this  recovered  relic  are  not  lofty,  nor  the 
expression  very  felicitous  ; but  “ Please  One  and  Please 
All  **  is  worth  preserving,  both  as  an  illustration  of 
Shakos  ism  re.  and  as  a specimen  of  tho  quaint  and  simple 
obi  ballad  literature  of  our  forefathers : — 

1 prttilt  arts  Brlial,  (atgfslrl: 
me  ifTtattr  slit  upon  the  toall, 

P rase  one  ono  please  all. 

To  the  tune  of,  Please  one  end  pi  ran  all. 

Pleaao  one  and  please  all, 
lie  they  great  be  they  small, 

He  they  little  be  they  lowe, 

So  pypeth  the  Crowe, 

Bitting  upon  a wall : 

Please  one  and  please  all, 
plca»e  one  and  please  all. 

Be  they  white  be  they  black, 

Have  they  a smock  on  their  back, 

Or  a kercher  on  her  head. 

Whether  they  spin  silke  or  thred, 

Whatsoever  they  them  call : 

Please  one  and  please  all. 

Be  they  sluttish  be  they  gay, 

Love  they  worke  or  love  they  play. 

Whatsoever  be  the>re  cheere, 

Drinke  they  a’e  or  drinke  they  bee  re, 

Whether  It  be  strong  or  small : 
pleaae  one  and  please  all. 

Be  they  sower  be  they  swete, 

Be  they  shrewish  be  they  meeke. 

Wear e they  silke  nr  cloth  so  good 
Velvet  bonnet  or  frcnch-hood, 
upon  her  head  a cap  or  call : 
please  one  and  pleaae  all. 

Be  they  halt  be  they  lame, 

Be  she  Lady  be  she  dame, 

If  that  she  doo  weare  a pinne. 

Keepe  she  taveme  or  keepe  she  Inne, 

Either  bulke  bouth  or  stall; 
please  one  and  pleaae  all. 

The  goodwife  I doo  mcane, 

Be  she  fat  or  be  she  le  me, 

Whatsoever  that  she  be, 

This  the  Crowe  tolde  me, 
sitting  uppon  a wall : 
p ease  one  and  please  all. 

If  the  goodwife  sprakc  aloft. 

See  that  you  then  »peake  soft, 

Whether  it  be  good  or  ill. 

Let  her  doo  what  she  will : 
and  to  keepe  yourtelfe  from  thrall, 
please  one  and  please  all. 

If  the  goodwife  be  displeased. 

All  the  whole  house  Is  diseased, 

And  therefore  by  my  will. 

To  please  her  leame  the  skill, 

Least  that  she  should  alwalae  brail : 
please  one  and  please  all. 

If  that  you  bid  her  do  ought. 

If  that  she  doo  it  not. 

And  (hough  that  you  be  her  goodman. 

You  yourself  must  doo  It  then, 
be  It  In  kitchin  or  in  hall : 
please  one  and  please  all. 

Let  her  hare  her  owne  will, 

Thus  the  Crowe  pypeth  still. 

Whatsoever  she  command,  • 

See  that  you  doo  it  out  of  hand, 
whensoever  she  doth  call : 
please  one  and  please  till. 
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Be  they  wanton  be  they  wllde,a 
Be  they  gentle  be  they  mildc: 

Be  shee  white  be  thee  hrowne, 

Doth  shee  should  or  doth  she  frowne. 

Let  her  doo  what  she  sha  1 : 
please  one  and  please  all. 

Be  she  coy  be  she  proud. 

Speake  she  soft  or  speake  she  loud, 

Be  she  simple  be  she  flaunt, 

Doth  she  trip  or  dooth  she  taunt, 
the  Crowe  sits  upon  tho  wall : 
please  one  and  please  all. 

Is  she  huswife  is  she  none, 

Dooth  she  drudge  dooth  she  prone, 

Is  shr  nimble  is  she  quickr, 

Is  she  short,  is  she  thieke, 

Let  her  be  what  she  shall : 
please  one  and  pleue  all. 

Be  she  cruel  be  she  curst, 

Come  she  last  come  she  first, 

Be  they  young  he  they  olde, 

Doo  they  smile  doo  they  scold, 
though  they  d«o  nought  at  all: 
please  one  and  please  all. 

Though  it  be  some  Crowes  guise, 

Oftentimes  to  tell  lyes, 

Yet  this  Crowes  words  dooth  try, 

That  her  tale  is  no  lye, 

For  thus  it  Is  and  ever  shall 
pleaae  one  and  please  all. 

Please  one  and  please  all, 

Be  they  great  be  they  small. 

Be  they  little  he  they  lowe, 

So  pipeth  the  Crowe, 
sitting  upon  a wall : 
please  one  and  please  all, 
please  one  and  please  all. 

riMis.  R T 

Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Kyrkham.  dwelling  at  the  little 
North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the  syne  of  the  blacke  Boy. 

(7)  SCENE  IV. — On  carpet  consideration.]  By  carixi 
consideration  Shakespeare  points  at  the  carpet  knights, 
or  knights  of  the  green  cloth,  as  those  persons  were  called 
who  attained  to  tho  distinction  of  knighthood,  not  by 
military  services,  but  for  some  real  or  supposed  merit 
in  their  civil  capacities.  Of  such,  Francis  Markham,  in 
The  Hooke  of  Honour,  folio  1625,  p.  71,  observes : “ Next 
unto  these  (he  had  been  speaking  of  Dunghill,  or  Truck 
knights)  in  dogreo,  but  not  in  q unlit io  (for  these  are  truly  for 
the  most  part  vortuous  and  worthie),  is  that  rank  of 
Knights  which  are  called  Carpet  Anights,  being  men  who 
are  by  the  prince's  grace  and  favour  made  knights  at  home 
and  in  tho  time  of  peaoo,  by  the  imposition  or  laying  on  of 
the  king’s  sword,  having,  by  some  special  service  done  to 
tho  common  wealth,  or  for  some  other  particular  virtues 
made  known  to  the  soveraigne,  as  also  for  the  dignitie  of 
their  births,  and  in  reoomnence  of  noble  and  famous  actions 
done  by  their  ancestors,  deserved  this  great  title  and  dig- 
nitie.” 

Randal  Holme,  in  much  tho  same  terms,  describes  tho 
sovoral  ordors  of  persons  eligible  for  tho  title,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  an  honourable  distinction.  It  is  plain,  however, 
from  innumerable  passages  in  tho  old  writers,  that,  to  tho 
popular  idea,  a carjtet  knight  was  synonymous  then,  ns  it  is 
now,  with  an  effeminate  popinjay,  who  gained  by  favour 
what  he  would  never  have  won  by  doeds.  S©>  in  Harring- 
ton’s epigram,  “ Of  Merit  and  Demerit — 

*•  That  raptainea  in  those  days  were  not  regarded  : 

That  only  Carpet-knights  were  well  rewarded.1* 
Whetstone,  in  tho  story  of  Rina l do  and  Gilctta,  in  The 
Rock  of  Regard,  1576,  says: — “Now  he  consults  with 
carpet  knights  about  curious  masks  and  other  delightful 
showes  ; anon  ho  runs  unto  tho  tniler  s,  to  see  his  ap|iareU 
made  of  the  straungest  and  costliest  fashion.”  And  in  “ A 
Happy  Husband,  or  Directions  for  a Maid  to  chuse  her 
Mate,  together  with  a Wire's  Behaviour  after  Manage, " by 
Patrick  Honnay,  Gent.  1622,  there  is  a full-length  portrait 
of  tho  character  : — 

41  A carpet  knight,  who  makei  it  hia  chiefe  care 
To  trick  him  neatly  u|j,  and  doth  not  apare 
(Though  a paring''  pterions  time  for  to  rievnusa; 

\ Consulting  with  hu  gla>a«,  a tedious  houre 
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Soon  flees,  spent  in,  while  each  irreguler  haire 
Hi*  Harbor  rcctlfie*.  and  to  •rein  rare, 

HU  heat-loit  lorkei,  to  thicken  closely  rurlra. 
And  curiously  doth  act  his  miiplac’d  purtes ; 
Powders,  perfumes,  and  then  profusely  spent, 
To  rectlde  hla  native,  nasty  sent: 


This  forenoones  task  perform'd,  his  way  he  takes, 
And  ctiamber-practia’d  craving  runic*  makes 
To  each  he  meet*  ; with  cringes,  and  screw'd  faces, 
(Which  hi*  too  partial)  gla**e  approv'd  for  graces  :) 
Then  dines,  and  after  courts  some  courtly  datue. 

Or  Idle  busle-bout  misspending  game Ac. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  IT. — Clear-stern  e *.]  The  clear-stories  are  the  t 
upi>cr  story  or  row  of  windows  in  a church,  hall,  or  other 
erection,  rising  clear  above  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
building,  adopted  as  a means  of  obtaining  an  increase  of 
light.  “ Whcrenpon  a iij  thousand  workmen  was  werkyngo 
iiij  monethes  to  make  it  ao  grete  in  quantytl,  »o  statly, 
and  all  with  clerestory  lyghtys,  lyk  a 1 an  to  me,  the  roffi-i 
gnmvshed  with  sarsnettys  and  buddy*  of  golde,  ami 
bordcryd  over  all  tho  aras  over  longo  to  dyaturbo  the 
rychnes  thcrof.”— Arnold's  Chronicle . 

(2)  Scene  II. — 

II Robin,  jolty  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  dots  /] 

"Tho  original  of  this  song  is  preserved  in  a MS.  con- 
taining poems  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  anti  is  entitle!  ' Tho 
careful  Lover  complaineth,  and  tho  happy  Lover  coun- 
selleth 


IV. 

A Robyn,— Jolly  Robyn. 

Tell  me  bow  thy  lemon  docth, — And  thou  shall 
knowe  of  myn. 

My  Udy  is  unkyinde,  perde.— Alack ! why  is  she 
so  f 

She  lovcth  an  other  better  than  me : — And  yet  she 
will  say,  no. 

Rcirosax.  I fyndeno  such  doubleness:— I fynde  women  true. 

My  lady  lorrth  me  dowries, — And  will  change 
for  no  newe. 

Lb  P lain ti f.  Thou  art  hapny  while  that  docth  last But  I say, 
as  I rynde, 

That  woman's  love  is  but  a blast, — And  tometh 
with  the  wynde. 

Rnrexis.  But  if  thou  wilt  avoyde  thy  harme, — Lerne  this 
lesson  of  me. 

At  others  Acres  thy  »clfe  to  wanne,— And  let  them 
warme  with  the. 

Lb  Plaivtip.  Suche  folkes  can  take  no  harme  by  love,— That 
can  abide  I heir  tom. 

But  I,  alas,  can  no  way  prove— In  love  but  lake 
and  morn." — Halliwell. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  I. — 

II 'A  y should  I not,  heul  I the  heart  to  do  it, 

Lite  to  th ’ Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death. 

Kill  what  I lore  1 ] 

This  relates,  perhaps,  as  Theobald  suggested,  to  a story 
found  in  the  .Ethiopia  of  Hcliodorus.  The  Egyptian 
thief  was  Thyamis,  a native  of  Memphis,  and  the  chief  of  a 
bond  of  robbers.  Theagcncs  and  Ch&ricloa  falling  into 
their  hands,  Thyamis  full  desperately  in  love  with  the  lady, 
and  would  have  married  her.  Soon  after,  a strong  body  of 
robbers  coming  down  upon  tho  band  of  Thyamis,  he  was 
under  such  apprehensions  for  his  beloved  that  he  had  her 
shut  up  in  a cave  with  his  treasure.  It  was  customary  for 
those  barbarians,  “when  they  despaired  of  their  own 
safety,  first  to  make  away  with  those  whom  they  held 
dear,  and  desired  for  companions  in  the  next  lifo.  Tliva- 
mis,  therefore,  bonutted  round  with  his  enemies,  raging 
with  love,  jealousy,  and  anger,  betook  himself  to  his  cave  ; 
and  calling  aloud  in  tho  Egyptian  tongue,  so  soon  as  ho 
heard  himself  answered  towards  tho  mouth  of  the  cave  by 
a Grecian,  making  to  the  speaker  by  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  ho  caught  her  by  the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  and 
(sup|>o*ing  her  to  be  Cliariclca)  with  his  right  hand  plunged 
his  sword  into  her  breast. 

(2)  Scene  I. — 

A contract  of  eternal  hand  of  love, 

Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lifts, 

Strengthen'd  by  interchangcment  of  your  ris^i.] 

The  ceremony  which  had  taken  place  between  Olivia  and 
Sebastian,  Mr.  Douce  has  conclusively  shown,  was  not  an 
actual  marriage,  but  that  which  was  called  espousals, 
namely,  a betrothing,  affiancing,  or  promise  of  future  mar- 
riage. “ Vincent  do  Beauvais,  a writer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  his  .Speculum  historia/e,  lib.  ix.  c.  70,  has  defined 
esponstils  to  l>o  a contract  of  future  marriage,  made  cither 
by  a simple  promise,  by  earnest  or  security  given,  by  a 
ring,  or  ny  an  oath,  thiring  tho  same  period,  and  tho 
following  centuries,  wo  may  trace  several  other  modes  of 
betrothing,  nemo  of  which  it  may  l>c  worth  while  to 
doftcril>e  more  at  largo. 

I.  Tho  intcrchangement  of  rings, — Thus  in  Chaucer  s 
Trail  us  and  Crteeule,  book  3: — 


•*  Soon  after  this  they  snake  of  aondry  things 
As  fill  to  purpose  of  Ibis  aventurr, 

And  playing  enterekawnqeden  her  rings 
Of  which  I can  not  tellen  no  tcriptute." 

When  espousals  took  place  at  church,  rings  were  also 
interchanged.  According  to  tho  ritual  of  tho  Greek 
church,  tho  priest  first  jdaced  tho  rings  on  the  fingers  of 
tho  parties  who  aftorw aids  oxchangtxl  thorn.  Sometimes 
the  man  only  gave  a ring.  * • * 

II.  Tho  kiss  that  was  mutually  given.  When  this 
ceremony  took  place  at  church,  the  lady  of  course  with- 
drew tho  veil  which  was  usually  worn  on  the  occasion  ; 
when  inprivate,  the  drinking  of  healths  generally  followed. 

III.  Tnc  joining  of  hands.  This  is  often  alluded  to  by 
Shakspcore  himself. 

IV.  Tho  testimony  of  witnesses.  That  of  tho  priest 
alone  was  generally  sufficient,  though  we  often  find  many 
other  persons  attending  the  ceremony.  The  words 2 *  4 there 
before  him,'  and  4 be  shall  conceal  it,’  in  Olivia's  speech, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  that  betrothing  and  not  marriage 
is  intended  ; for  in  tho  latter  the  presence  of  the  priest 
alone  would  not  have  sufficed.  In  later  times,  espousals  in 
the  church  were  often  prohibited  in  France,  because 
instances  frequently  occurred  where  the  parties,  relying 
on  tho  testimony  of  tho  priest,  scrupled  not  to  live 
together  as  man  find  wife ; which  gavo  rise  to  much 
scandal  and  disorder." — Douce’h  Illustrations  of  ShaL- 
sptare,  1,  109 — 113. 

(3)  Scene  T. — IFlea  that  T vas  and  a little  tiny  fcoy.l  It 
is  to  lie  regretted,  |«rhap«,  that  this  “ nonsensical  ditty/'  as 
Steevens  terms  it,  has  not  been  long  since  degraded  to  tho 
foot  notes.  It  was  evidently  one  of  those  jigs,  with  which 
it  was  tho  rude  custom  of  the  Clown  to  gratify  the  ground- 
lings upon  the  conclusion  of  a play.  These  absurd  com- 
jKMitlons,  intended  only  as  a vehicle  for  buffoonery,  wore 
usually  improvisations  of  the  singer,  tagged  to  some 
popular  ballad-burden— or  tho  first  lines  of  various  songs 
strung  together  in  ludicrous  juxtaposition,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  which,  the  j>orformer  indulged  in  hideous  grimaco, 
and  a gioteaqoo  sort  of  "Jump  Jim  Crow"  dance.  Of 
these  “ nonsense  songs,”  wc  had  formerly  preserved  three 
or  four  specimens,  but  they  have  unfortunately  got 
mislaid* 
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05 

TWELFTH  NIGHT ; OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


“ The  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  you  Will,  unites  the  entertainment  of  an  intrigue,  contrived  with  great 
ingenuity,  to  a rich  fund  of  comic  characters  and  situations,  and  the  beauteous  colours  of  an  ethereal 
poetry.  In  most  of  his  plays,  Shakspearo  treats  love  more  as  an  affair  of  the  imagination  than  the 
heart ; but  here  he  has  taken  particular  care  to  remind  us  that,  in  his  language,  the  same  vsovih,  fancy, 
signified  both  fancy  and  love.  The  love  of  the  music-enraptured  Duke  for  Olivia  is  not  merely  a fancy, 
but  an  imagination  ; Viola  appears  at  first  to  fall  arbitrarily  in  love  with  the  Duke,  whom  she  serves  as 
a page,  although  she  afterwards  touches  the  tenderest  strings  of  feeling  ; the  proud  Olivia  is  captivated 
by  the  modest  and  insinuating  messenger  of  the  Duke,  in  whom  she  is  far  from  suspecting  a disguised 
rival,  and  at  last,  by  a second  deception,  takes,  the  brother  for  the  sister.  To  these,  which  I might  call 
ideal  follies,  a contrast  is  formed  by  the  naked  absurdities  to  which  the  entertaining  tricks  of  the 
ludicrous  persons  of  the  piece  give  rise,  under  the  pretext  also  of  love  : the  silly  and  profligate  knight's 
awkward  courtship  of  Olivia,  and  her  declaration  of  love  to  Viola;  the  imagination  of  the  pedantic 
steward,  Malvolio,  that  his  mistress  is  secretly  in  love  with  him,  which  carries  him  so  far  that  he  is  at 
last  shut  up  as  a lunatic,  and  visited  by  the  clown  in  the  dress  of  a priest.  These  scenes  are  admirably 
conceived,  and  as  significant  as  they  are  laughable.  If  this  were  really,  as  is  asserted,  Shakspeare’s 
latest  work,  he  must  have  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  same  youthful  elasticity  of  mind,  and  have  carried 
with  him  to  the  grave  the  undiminished  fulness  of  his  talents.” — SCHLEGEL. 

“ The  serious  and  the  humorous  scenes  are  alike  excellent ; the  former 

— — ‘ five  a very  echo  to  the  *e»t 

Where  love  U thron’d/ 

and  are  tinted  with  those  romantic  hues,  which  impart  to  passion  the  fascinations  of  fancy,  and  which 
stamp  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  with  a character  so  transcendently  his  own,  so  sweetly  wild,  so 
tenderly  imaginative.  Of  this  description  are  the  loves  of  Viola  and  Orsino,  which,  though  involving 
a few  improbabilities  of  incident,  are  told  in  a manner  so  true  to  nature,  and  in  a strain  of  such 
melancholy  enthusiasm,  as  instantly  put  to  flight  all  petty  objections,  and  leave  the  mind  wrapt  in  a 
dream  of  the  most  dolicious  sadness.  The  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act  more  particularly  breathes 
the  blended  emotions  of  love,  of  hope,  and  of  despair,  opening  with  a highly  interesting  description  of 
the  soothing  effects  of  music  in  allaying  the  pangs  of  unrequited  affection,  and  in  which  the  attachment 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  simple  melodies  of  the  olden  time  is  strongly  and  beautifully  expressed. 

“ From  the  same  sourco  which  has  given  birth  to  this  delightful  portion  of  the  drama,  appears  to 
spring  a large  share  of  that  rich  and  frolic  humour  which  distinguishes  its  gayer  incidents.  The 
delusion  of  Malvolio,  in  supposing  himself  the  object  of  Olivia’s  desires,  and  the  ludicrous  pretension 
of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  to  the  same  lady,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  comic  m an  am  v res  of  the 
convivial  Sir  Toby  and  the  keen-witted  Maria,  furnish,  together  with  the  professional  drollery  of  Feste 
the  jester,  an  ever-varying  fund  of  pleasantry  and  mirth  ; scenes  in  which  wit  and  raillery  are  finely 
blended  with  touches  of  original  character,  and  strokes  of  poignant  satire.” — Drake. 
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THE  FIRST  PART  OF 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


The  first  edition  of  this  play  known,  is  that  of  the  folio  1623.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  bo 
the  same  " Henery  the  vf,,*1  somewhat  modified  and  improved  by  Shakespeare,  which  is  entered 
in  Henslowe’s  diary  as  first  acted  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1591-2,  and  to  which  Nash  alludes 
in  his  “ Pierce  Pen n Hesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil”  1592: — “ How  would  it  have  joy’d 
brave  Talbot  (the  terror  of  the  French)  to  thinko  that  after  he  had  Ivne  two  hundred  ycarc 
in  his  tombe,  he  should  triumph  againc  on  the  stage,  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with 
the  te&rcs  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least,  (at  several]  times,)  who,  in  the  tragedian  that 
represents  his  person,  imagine  they  behold  him  fresh  bleeding.”  This  opinion  has,  however, 
been  strenuously  impugned  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  ablo  “ Essay  on  the  Three  Pails  of  King 
Henry  VI.  and  King  Richard  III.,”  wherein  he  attempts  to  show,  that  the  present  drama, 
as  well  os  the  two  ports  of  the  “ Contention  bctwiit  the  two  famous  houses  of  Yorke  and 
Lancaster,”  which  Malone  has  been  at  such  infinite  pains  to  prove  the  works  of  earlier  writers, 
are  wholly  the  productions  of  Shakesjieare. 

The  subject  is  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one  upon  which  there  will  always  be  a conflict 
of  opinion.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  no  more  agree  with  Mr.  Knight  in  ascribing  the  picco 
before  us  solely  to  Shakespeare,  than  with  Mulonc  in  the  attempt  to  despoil  him  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  a Contention.”  To  us,  in  the  present  play,  the  hand  of  the  great  Master  is 
only  occasionally  perceptible ; while  in  the  “ Contention,”  it  is  unmistakeably  visible  in  nearly 
every  scene.  The  former  was  probably  an  early  play  of  some  inferior  author,  which  he 
partly  re-modelled ; the  latter  appears  to  have  been  his  first  alteration  of  a more  important 
production,  perhaps  by  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peelc,  which  he  subsequently  re-wrote,  re- 
christened,  and  divided,  ns  it  now  appears,  into  what  are  called  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  Henry  XT. 
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persons  grjmstntcii. 


Kino  Henry  VL 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  Unde  to  the  King,  and  Protector. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  of  France. 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  Great  Uncle  to  the  King. 

Henry  Beaufort,  Great  Uncle  to  the  King,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
Cardinal . 

John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  afterward*  Date. 

Richard  Plant aoenbt,  Eldest  Son  of  Richard,  late  Earl  of  Cambridge  ; afterwards 
Duke  of  York. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Lord  Talbot,  afterward i Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Sir  William  Lucy. 

Sir  William  Glansdali. 

Sir  Tiiomab  Garoraye. 

Mayor  of  London. 

WoODVILLE,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  faction. 

Basset,  <tf  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  faction. 

A Lawyer. 

Mortimer’s  Keepers. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  afterwards  King  of  France. 

Reigxier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  qf  Naples. 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Duke  <f  A len^on. 

Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Governor  of  Paris. 

General  of  the  French  Forces  in  Bourdeaux. 

Master-Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  hi s Son. 

A French  Sergeant 
A Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  father  to  Joan  la  Pueclle, 

Margaret,  Daughter  to  Reignicr ; afterwards  married  to  King  Henry. 

Countess  of  Auvergne. 

Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc. 

Lords,  Warders  of  the  Tower,  Heralds,  Oficrrs,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  irtrious 
Attendants  both  on  the.  English  and  French,  Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle. 
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ACT  I. 


SCEXE  I. — Westminster  Abbey. 


Dead  March.  The  corpse  of  Kino  Henry  the 
Fifth  discovered , lying  in  State  ; attended 
on  by  the  Di  kes  of  Bedford,  Gloucester, 
and  Exeter  : the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; tiie 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Heralds,  See. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,G)  yield 
day  to  night ! 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 

And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stavs, 
That  have  consented  * unto  Henry’s  death  ! 

King  Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long  ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne’er  lmd  a king  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command  : 

His  brandish'd  sword  did  blind  men  with  his 
beams ; 

His  arms  spread  wider  than  a dragon’s  wings ; 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire. 
More  dazzled  and  drove  hack  his  enemies, 


* Contented— J Strewn*  proposed  to  rc*d  concents,  believing 
the  word  «u  not  employed  here  in  its  ordinary  »en*e,  but  at 
concrniui. 


Than  mid-day  sun,  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  1 say?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech  : 
He  ne’er  lift  up  his  hand  but  conquered. 

Exe.  We  mourn  in  black,  why  mourn  we  not 
in  blood  ? 

Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive  : 

Upon  a wooden  coffin  we  attend  ; 

And  denth’s  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 

Like  captives  bound  to  a triumphant  car. 

What ! shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 

That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 

Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle- witted  French 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 

By  magic  verses  have  contriv’d  his  end  ? (2) 

Win.  He  was  a king  bless’d  of  the  King  of 
kings. 

Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment-day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 

The  battles  of  the  TajicI  of  hosts  he  fought : 

The  church ’»  prayers  made  him  so  pro*|K‘rou9. 
Glo.  The  church ! where  is  it  ? Had  not 
churchmen  pray’d, 

Ills  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decay’d : 
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ACT  I.] 

None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 

Whom,  like  a schoolboy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win.  Gloster,  whatever  we  like,  thou  art  pro- 
tector, 

And  lookest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud  ; she  holdeth  thee  in  awe, 

More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the 
flesh, 

And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go’st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bkd.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your 
minds  in  pence ! 

Let’s  to  the  nltnr: — heralds,  wait  on  us: — 
Instead  of  gold,  we’ll  offer  up  our  arms, 

Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry’s  death — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 

When  at  their  mothers’  moist'*  eyes,  lml>oa  shall 
suck  ; 

Our  isle  be  made  a mnridib  of  salt  tears. 

And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. — 
Henry  the  fifth  ! thy  ghost  I invocote  ; 

Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  brails ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 

A far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make, 

Than  Julius  Cassar,  or  bright * 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess,  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all  ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  1 to  you  out  of  France, 

Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture  : 

Guicnnc,  Champnignc,  Kbeinis,  Orleans. 

Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 

Bed.  What  say’st  thou,  man!d  before  dead 
Henry’s  corse 

S|>cak  softly,  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  hurst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ? is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 

If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again,  [ghost. 

These  news  would  cause  him  onee  more  yield  the 
Exk.  How  were  they  lost  ? what  treachery  was 
us’d?  [money. 

Mess.  No  treachery;  but  want  of  men  and 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, — 

That  here  you  mnintain  several  factions  ; 

And,  whilst  a field  should  be  despatch’d  and  fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 

One  would  have  ling’ring  wars,  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  hut  wanteth  wings  ; 


* Moist—]  The  read  inf;  of  the  second  folio:  the  lint  has 
moitltn'd. 

*•  MarUh — ] The  first  folio  read*  SourUk,  an  evident  misprint, 
but  one  not  lacking  defenders.  Our  reading  I*  Pope's,  which 
Ilitson  has  very  well  supported  hyaline  from  Kyd's  “Spanish 
Tragedy : " 

'*  Made  mountains  »or«A  «r//A  tpring  tides  n/*ip /ears.” 
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[scene  I. 

A third  man*  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 

By  guileful  fair  words,  peace  may  he  obtain’d. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility  ! 

Lot  not  sloth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot : 
Crapp’d  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 

Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exk.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral, 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides. 
Bed.  Me  they  concern ; regent  I am  of 
France: — 

Give  me  my  steeled  coat!  I'll  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes  ! 
Wounds  I will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

Enter  a second  Messenger. 

2 Mess.  Iaords,  view  these  letters,  full  of  bad 

mischance : 

France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite, 

Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  imj»ort : 

The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheinis  ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join’d  ; 
Ueignier,+  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 

The  duke  of  Alen^on  flietli  to  his  side. 

Exk.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king ! all  fly  to 
him  ! 

O.  whither  shall  wo  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  hut  to  our  enemies’ 
throats : — 

Bedford,  if  thou  he  slack,  I’ll  fight  it  out. 

Bed.  Gloster,  why  doubt  ’st  thou  of  my  for- 
wardness ? 

An  army  have  I muster’d  in  my  thoughts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a third  Messenger. 

3 Mess.  My  gracious  lords, — to  add  to  your 

laments. 

Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry’s  hearse, — 
I must  inform  you  of  a dismal  tight. 

Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 
Win.  What!  wherein  Talbot  overcame?  is’t 
so  ? [thrown : 

3 Mess.  O,  no  ; wherein  Lord  Talbot  was  o’er- 
The  circumstance  I *11  tell  you  more  at  large. 

The  tenth  of  August  lost,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 

Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 


(•)  First  folio  omiti,  man.  (t)  Old  text,  Reynold. 

e Or  bright ) Malone  conjectured  that  the  blank  arose  from 

Ihc  transcriber's  or  compositor's  inability  to  decipher  the  name. 
Johnson  would  fill  it  np  with  •‘Berenice,"  while  Mr.  Collier's 
annotator  reads,  ■'  Caa»top4." 

■J  What  Miy'st  thou,  man!]  This  line  is  invariably  printed, 
" Wbat  say’st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's  corset" 
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By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
\Y  as  round  encompassed  and  set  upon : 

No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men  ; 
lie  wanted  pikes  to  sot  before  his  archers ; 

Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck’d  out  of 
hedges. 

They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 

To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 

More  than  three  hours  the  tight  continued  ; 

Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand 
him  ; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag’d  he  flew : * 
The  French  exclaim’d,  the  devil  was  in  arms  ; 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agoz’d  on  him : 

His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 

A Talbot!  a Talbot ! cried  out  amain. 

And  rush’d  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 

Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal’d  up, 

If  sir  John  Fastolfef  had  not  play’d  the  coward  ; 
He  being  in  the  vaward,*  (plac’d  behind, 

With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre; 
Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies : 

A base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin’s  grace, 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a spear  into  the  hack  ; 

Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled 
strength, 

Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ? then  I will  slay  myself, 
For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease. 

Whilst  such  a worthy  loader,  wanting  aid, 

Unto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betray’d. 

3 Mess.  O no,  he  lives ; but  is  took  prisoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughter’d,  or  took,  likewise. 
Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I shall 
pay: 

1 ’ll  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne. — 
llis  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend ; 

Four  of  their  lords  I ’ll  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ; to  my  task  will  I ; 

Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I am  to  make, 

To  keep  our  great  saint  George’s  feast  withal : 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I will  take, 

Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 
3 Mess.  So  you  had  need  ; for  Orleans  is  be- 
sieg'd ; 

The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  fuint : 

The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply, 

And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 

(•)  Old  text,  title.  (t)  Old  Uxt,  Fatstaffe. 

• Vavird,— ] Some  editors,  perhaps  rightly,  read  t ear-wit  d. 
t»  Steal,  - ] The  folio  ha*,  te  id.  Mason  suggested,  what  i»  obvious 
enough,  that  $i*at  was  the  p •et‘»  word  ; and  Mr.  Collier's  anno- 
tator ha*  made  the  same  correction. 
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Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a multitude. 

Exk.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 
sworn  ; 

Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly, 

Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke,  [leave, 
Bed.  I do  remember  it ; and  here  take  my 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

Glo.  I’ll  to  the  Tower  with  all  the  haste  1 can, 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition  ; 

And  then  1 will  proclaim  young  Henry  king. 

[Exit. 

Exe.  To  Elthum  will  I,  where  the  young  king 
is. 

Being  ordain’d  his  special  governor  ; 

And  for  his  safety  there  I’ll  best  devise.  [Exit. 
Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  do 
attend : 

I am  left  out ; for  me  nothing  remains. 

But  long  I will  not  be  Jack-out-of-oflice ; 

The  king  from  Elthnm  I intend  to  steal,* 

And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — France.  Before  Orleans. 

Flourish.  Enter  Charles,  with  his  Forces; 
Alkn^on,  Rkigmer,  and  others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  ns  in  the 
heavens, 

So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known  : 

Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side, 

Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 

What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 

At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans  ; 

Othcrw biles,  the  famish’d  English,  like  pale  ghosts, 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a month. 

Alf.n.  They  want,  their  porridge,  and  their  fat 
bull-beeves : 

Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules, 

And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  months. 

Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 
Rkig.  Let's  raise  the  siege  ; why  live  we  idly 
here  ? 

Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad -brain’d  Salisbury, 

And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall. 

Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum  ! we  will  rush  on 
them. 

Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French  ! * — 


* Tk * forlorn  French  /]  The  sense  of  forlorn  In  thin  place, 
does  not  apprar  to  have  been  understood,  ard  Mr.  ColU.r's 
Annotator  propose*  to  read  forborne.  in*ten  l.  Hut  the  old  word, 
meaning  f»r»-in»l,  need*  no  change;  Hi  ILttiphin  npo'tr>jphi*c« 
the  honour  of  those  French  who  h.id  preeiuutiy  fatten. 
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Him  I forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me, 

When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot  or  fly. 

[Exeunt. 

Alarum s;  Excursion *;  the  French  are  beaten 
back  by  the  English  with  great  loss, 

Re-enter  Charles,  Alknqon,  Rkignikr,  and 
others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like?  wlmt  men 
have  I ! — 

Bogs  ! cowards  ! dastards  ! — I would  ne’er  have 
fled, 

But  that  they  left  me  ’midst  my  enemies. 

Rkiq.  Salisbury  is  a desperate  homicide  ; 
IIc*fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 

The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 

Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 

Alex.  Froissart,  a countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Howlands  bred,* 

During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 

More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 

For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliosscs, 

It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.  One  to  ten  ! 

Lean  row-bond  rascals  t who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let’s  leave  this  town  ; for  they  are 
hair -brain'd  slaves, 

And  hunger  w ill  enforce  them  to*  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I know  them  ; rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they’ll  tear  down,  than  forsake  tho 
siege. 

Rkig.  I think,  by  some  odd  gimmers  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne’er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 

By  my  consent,  we’ll  e’en  let  them  alone. 

Alex.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where’s  the  prince  Dauphin?  I have 
news  for  him.  [us. 

Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to 
Bast.  Mcthinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 
appall’d  ; 

ITath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence? 

Bo  not  dismay’d,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 

A holy  maid  hither  with  me  I bring, 

Which,  by  a vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven, 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege, 

And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath, 


* (•)  O'.d  text,  brt: J. 

* To  be  more  eajrcr:]  A«  Steeveni  tufijreOed,  the  preposif'on 
ought  to  be  omitted.  The  same  redundancy  is  round  in  a 
subsequent  line,— 
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Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  ; 

What’s  past,  and  what’s  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I call  her  in?  Believe  my  words, 

For  they  are  certain  and  unfallihlc. 

Char.  Go,  cnll  her  in : [Exit  Bastard.]  but, 
first,  to  try  her  skill, 

Heignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place  : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stern  ; — 

[ By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Retires. 


Re-enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  with  La 
Pccklle.(3) 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is’t  thou  wilt  do  these 
wondrous  feats  ? [tnc  ? — 

Puc.  Heignier,  is’t  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — Come,  come  from  be- 
hind ; 

I know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 

Be  not  amaz’d,  there’s  nothing  hid  from  me: 

In  private  will  I talk  with  thee  apart. — 

Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 
Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 
Puc.  Dauphin,  1 am  by  birth  a shepherd’s 
daughter, 

My  wit  untrain’d  in  any  kind  of  art. 

Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleas’d 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate  : 

Lo  ! whilst  I waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 

And  to  sun’s  parching  heat  display’d  my  cheeks, 
God’s  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me  ; 

And,  in  a vision  full  of  majesty, 

Will’d  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 

Her  aid  she  promis’d,  and  assur'd  success  : 

In  complete  glory  she  reveal’d  herself ; 

And,  whereas  I was  black  and  swart  before, 

With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus’d  on  me. 
That  beauty  am  I bleas’d  with,  which  you h see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  const  possible, 

And  I will  answer  unpremeditated : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar’st, 

And  thou  shall  find  that  I exceed  my  sen. 

Resolve  * on  this ; — thou  slmlt  be  fortunate. 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonish’d  me  with  thy  high 
terms  ; 

Only  this  proof  I’ll  of  thy  valour  make, — 

In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me  ; 

And,  if  thou  vanquished,  thy  words  are  true  ; 
Otherwise,  I renounce  all  confidence. 


a<  reel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  lo  be  abut  out  ? ** 
b Which  you  see.]  Thu*  the  second  folio;  the  first  ha*  super- 
fluously, •*  which  you  way  see." 

< Resolve  on  this  ;]  Me  enured  of  It. 
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Prc.  I nra  prepar'd:  here  is  mykeen-edg’d  sword, 
Peck’d  with  five*  flower-de-luces  on  each  side  ; 
The  which,  at  Touroine,  in  saint  Katherine’s 
churchyard, 

Out  of  a great  deal  of  old  iron  I chose  forth. 
Chab.  Then  come,  o’  God’s  name,  I fear  no 
woman.  [man. 

Puc.  And,  while  I live,  I ’ll  ne'er  fly  from  a 
[ They  Jigkt , and  La  Pucellk  overcomes. 
Chab.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands ! thou  art  an 
amazon, 

And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Puc.  Chrift’s  mother  helps  me,  else  I were  too 
weak.  [help  me  : 

Char.  Whoe’er  helps  thee,  *tis  thou  that  must 
Impatiently  I burn  with  thy  desire  ; 

My  heart  and  hands  thoti  hast  at  once  subdu’d. 
Excellent  Pucclle,  if  thy  name  be  so, 

Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be; 

’Tis  the  French  Dauphin  sucth  to  thee  thus. 

Puc.  I must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 

For  my  profession  ’a  sacred  from  above  : 

When  I have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence, 
Then  will  I think  upon  a recompense. 

Chab.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  pros- 
trate thrall. 

Heig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 
Alen.  Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to  her 
smock, 

Else  ne’er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 
Keio.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no 
mean  ? [do  know  : 

Alex.  lie  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their 
tongues.  [you  on  ? 

Heig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ? what  devise 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no? 

Puc.  Why,  no,  I say,  distrustful  recreants  ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp,  I will  be  your  guard. 
Char.  What  she  says,  I’ll  confirm  ; we ’ll  fight 
it  out. 

Puc.  Assign’d  am  I to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I 'll  raise : 

Expect  saint  Martin’s  summer,*  halcyonf  days, 
Since  I have  entered  into  these  wars. 

Glory  is  like  a circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaaeth  to  enlarge  itself, 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 
With  Henry’s  death  the  English  circle  ends; 
Dispersed  arc  the  glories  it  included. 

Now  am  I like  that  proud  insulting  ship, 

Which  Cscsor  and  his  fortune  bare  at  oncc.G) 

(•)  Old  copy,  jin#.  (f)  Old  text,  kalrpopt. 

» Saint  Martin'*  summer,  — ] "Thai  K expect  prosperity  after 
nhforlnne,  like  fair  weather  at  Martlemu*,  alter  winter  ha* 
begun.”— John  tow. 

6 Conveyance. ) Deception,  frnmtvl*nee,— perhap*  eon  nil  ar.ee. 

« 'Ti*  11  loiter  that  call*.]  8c«  note  (*),  p.  293. 
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Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a dove? (5) 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired,  then. 

Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 

Nor  yet  saint  Philip’s  daughters,  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fall’ll  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I reverently  worship  thee  enough  ? 
Alex.  Leave  off  delays,  und  let  us  raise  the 
siege.  [honours ; 

Heig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  const  to  save  our 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz’d. 
Char.  Presently  we’ll  try:— come,  let’s  away 
about  it ; 

No  prophet  will  I trust,  if  she  prove  false. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— London.  Tower  Hill. 

Enter y at  the  Oates,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  his  Serving-men  in  blue  coats . 

Glo.  I am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day  ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I fear,  there  is  conveyance.* — 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates,  ’tis  Gloster  that  calls.15 

[Servants  knock. 
1 Ward.  [IFiVAm.]  Who’s  there  that  knocks 
so  imperiously? 

1 Serv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2 Ward.  [ Within.]  Whoe’er  he  be,  you  may 

not  be  let  in.  [lector? 

1 Skrv.  Villains,  answer  you  so  the  lord  pro- 
1 Ward.  [ IKifAin.]  The  Lord  protect  him  ! so 
wc  answ  er  hi  in : 

Wo  do  not  otherwise  than  we  arc  will’d. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you  ? or  whoso  will  stands 
but  mine? 

There’s  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I. — 
Break  up*  the  gates.  I’ll  be  your  warrnntize  : 
Shall  I be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Gloucester’s  Mon  rush  at  the  Tower  gates:  and 
Woodville,  the  Lieutenant,  speaks  within. 

Wood.  [IFiVAiw.]  What  noise  is  this?  what 
traitors  have  wc  here? 

Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  voice  I hear  ? 
Open  the  gates  ; here’s  Gloster,  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  [Within."]  Have  patience,  noble  duke; 
I may  not  open  ; 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids  : 

From  him  I have  express  commnndemcnt,* 

That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 

<1  Break  up  Ike  gi’et, — ] To  break  up,  meant  to  break  open. 

« Cummandenunt,  — ] Comtmandemrnt,  here,  a*  in  *'The  M»r- 
rhant  of  Venice,”  Act  IV.  8c.  1— 

“ Be  valued  ‘gainit  your  wife'*  commam'enitnt," 
mutt  be  pronounced  a*  a quadrUyllable. 
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Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him  ’fore  : 

me  f 

Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prolate, 

Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne’er  could 
brook  ? 

Thou  art  no  friend  to  God  or  to  tho  king  : 

Ojien  the  gates,  or  I’ll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1 Sf.rv.  Open  tho  gates  unto  the  lord  pro- 
tector ; [quickly. 

Or  we’ll  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not 

Enter  Winchester,  with  his  Serving-men  in 
tawny  coats* 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey!*  what 
means  this  ? 

(*)  Old  copies,  Umpheir,  and  Umpire. 

• Tawny  eoalt.]  A /niray  eoti  was  the  dress  worn  by  persons 
employed  In  the  ecclesiastical  court*,  and  by  the  retainer*  of  a 
church  dignitary.  Thu*,  in  Stow’*  Cbronirl p.  B22  : — — and 
by  the  way  the  biihip  of  London  met  him,  attended  on  by  a 
gotdly  company  of  g-ntlcmcn  in  liiM)KMh.'' 

*►  Peal'd  print,— J In  allution  to  hi*  shaven  crown. 

« Canva*—  ] That  U,  to u,  a*  in  a blanket.  Thu*,  in  " The  Se- 


Glo.  Peel’d6  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to 
lie  shut  out  ? 

Win.  I do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor, 

And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  hack,  thou  manifest  conspirator  ; 
Thou  that  contriv’dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord  ; 
Thou,  that  giv’st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  : 

I’ll  canvus*  thee  in  thy  hroad  cardinal’s  hat, 

If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back  ; I will  not  budge 
a foot ; 

This  be  Damascus,4*  be  thou  cursed  Cain, 

To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt.  [hack  : 
Glo.  I will  not  slay  thee,  but  I’ll  drive  thee 
Thy  scarlet  rulics.  as  a child’s  hearing- cloth, 

I ’ll  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

cond  Part  of  Henry  IV."  Act  II.  Sc.  4,  when  P.ilstalT  any*:—**  J 
will  to**  the  rogue  in  a blanket,"  Doll  Tcarsheet  rejoins,  ••  — If 
Uiou  dost.  I 'll  rancat  thee  between  n pair  of  sheets." 

d Damascus.  — ] Damascus  was  anciently  believed  to  be  the 
spot  where  Cain  killed  hi*  brother: — “ *cm  is  as  m nr  he  to 

•aye  a*  shtdynge  of  blood.  For  there  C Aurym  slowe  Ab-lt.  and 
hiddc  hym  tn  tbc  sonde."—  Pvlpch;  omtcou,  fol.  ail.  quoted  by 
Hluon. 
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Act  i.] 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar’st ; I beard  thee  to  thy 
face.  [face ! — 

Glo.  What ! am  I dar’d,  and  Ix'nrded  to  my 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-couts  to  tawny-coats.  Priest,  beware  your 
beard  ; 

I mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly : 

Under  my  feet  I’ll  stamp  thy  cardinal’*  hat 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church, 

Here  by  the  cheeks  I’ll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 
Win.  Gloster,  thou 'It  answer  this  before  the 
pope.  [rope ! — 

Glo.  Winchester  goose ! I cry,  a rope ! a 
Now  beat  them  hence, why  do  you  let  them  stay? — 
Thee  I’ll  chase  hrnce,  thou  wolf  in  sheep’s  array. — 
Out,  tawny -coats  ! — out,  scarlet  hypocrite! 

Here  Gloucester's  men  beat  out  the  Cardinal’* 
men.  In  the  hurly-burly,  enter  the  Mayor 
of  Txmdon  and  his  Officers. 

May.  Fie,  lords ! that  you,  being  supreme 
magistrates. 

Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor  ! thou  knowest  little?  of  my 
wrongs : 

Here’s  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here’s  Gloster  too,b  a foe  to  citizens; 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O’erchaiging  your  five  purses  with  large  tines ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion, 

Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm  ; 

And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 

To  crown  himself  king,  and  to  suppress  the  prince. 
Glo.  I will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but 
blows.  [ Here  they  skirmish  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
strife, 

But  to  make  open  proclamation : — 

Come,  officer  ; ns  loud  as  ever  thou  canst  cry. 

Off.  [ Reads. ] All  manner  of  men  assembled 
here  in  arms  this  thy  against  God's  ptace  and 
the  king**,  we  charge  and  command  you,  in  his 
highness ’ name,  to  repair  to  your  several  dwell- 
ing-place* ; and  not  to  icear,  handle , or  use  any 
sword , weapon,  or  dagger , hencef/rward,  upon 
pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinnl,  I’ll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law  : 
But  we  shall  meet,  ami  break  our  minds  at  large. 
Win.  Gloster,  we’ll  meet;  to  thy  dear®  cost, 
be  sure : 


• Vmdrr  my  Jett  I'll  itamp,  Ac.]  So  the  second  folio;  the  first 
read*.  " / »tamp.*’ 

>*  Here’*  G lotlrr  too,  it  for  to  eitixen* ;)  So  th*  second  folio; 
the  drat  omit*,  too.  Ilut  query,  whcllur  here.  Ind  In  the  line: — 
" Open  the  gates ; 'll*  Gloalcr  llutl  call*." 

and— 

'•  fllwlrr.  ate  'll  meet ; to  thy  coat,  be  Hire," 
tre  were  not  intended  to  read,  (lionet tier  t 


[SCEXF.  IV 

Thy  heart-bUtod  I will  have  for  this  day’s  work. 

May.  I ’ll  call  for  clubs,®  if  you  will  not  away : — 
This  cardinal ’s  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell : thou  dost  but  what  thou 
may’st. 

Win.  Abominable  Gloster ! guard  thy  head  ; 
For  I intend  to  have’t  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  clear’d,  and  then  we  will 
deport. — [bear  I 

Good  God!*  these  nobles  should  such  stomachs 
I myself  tight  not  once  in  forty 1 year.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — France.  Before  Orleans. 

Enter , on  the  wa'ls , the  Master-Gunner  and  his 
Son. 

M.  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know ’at  how  Orleans  is 
besieg’d ; 

And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  1 know  ; mid  oft  have  shot  at  them. 
Howe’er,  unfortunate,  I miss'd  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.  Be  thou 
rul’d  by  me : 

Chief  master-gunner  am  I of  this  town  ; 
Something  I must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 

The  prince’s  espials  have  informed  mo, 

How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd, 
Wont,*  through  a secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city  ; 

And  thence  discover  how  with  most  advantage 
They  may  rex  us  with  shot  or  with  assault. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

A piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I have  plac’d  ; 

And  fully  t even  these  three  days  have  I watch’d, 
If  I could  see  them.  Now,  lx>y,J  do  thou  watch, 
For  I can  stay  no  longer. 

If  thou  spy’st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word  ; 

And  thou  shall  tiud  me  at  the  governor's.  [Exit. 

Son.  Father,  I warrant  you  ; take  you  no  care, 
I 'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I may  spy  them. 

Enter , in  an  upper  chamber  of  a Tower , the  Loans 
Salisbury  and  Tai.rot,  Sir  William 
Glansdalf.,  Sir  Thomas  Gakoravk,  and 
others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  ngnin  return'd  ! 
IIow  wort  thou  handled  lx*ing  prisoner  ? 

(•)  Old  text,  tent.  (ft  First  folio  omit *.  fatly. 

(J)  First  folio  omit*,  hoy. 

e To  thy  dear  root,  be  sure :]  The  reading  of  the  second  folio; 
In  the  first,  denr  is  omitted.  See  the  preceding  note. 

•l  I ’ll  call  for  club*,— | See  note  (h»,  p.  1C5. 

« Good  God'.  Him  noble*.  Ac.]  Here,  that  is  understood.— 
" Good  Ciod  ? that  these  nobles.”  Ac. 

1 Forty  jrw.]  That  i»,  many  years.  See  note  (S),  p ISO,  Vol.  I. 
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ACT  I.] 

Or  by  wlmt  moans  got’st  thou  to  bo  releas'd  ? 
Discourse,  I pr’ythcc,  on  this  turret’s  top. 

Tal.  The  duke*  of  Bedford  had  a prisoner, 
Called  the  brave  lord  Ponton  do  Sant  rallies ; 

For  him  I w'as  exchang'd  ami  ransomed. 

But  with  a baser  man  of  arms  by  far, 

Oiice,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter’d  me  : 
Which  I,  disdaining,  scorn’d  : and  craved  death 
Bather  than  1 would  be  so  vilef-csteeiu’d. 

In  fine,  redeem'd  I was  ns  I desir’d. 

But,  O,  the  treacherous  l’astolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I would  execute, 

If  T now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sai..  Yet  tell’at  thou  not  how  thou  wert  enter- 
tain’d. [taunts. 

Tal.  With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious 
In  open  market-place  produc’d  they  me, 

To  he  a public  spectacle  to  all ; 

Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 

The  scare-crow  tliat  affrights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I from  the  officers  that  led  me  ; 

And  with  my  nails  digg’d  stones  out  of  the  ground, 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly  ; 

None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  Budden  death. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem’d  me  not  secure  ; 

So  great  fear  of  my  name  ’mongst  them  was  spread. 
That  they  suppos'd  I could  rend  hare  of  steel, 

And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 

Wherefore  a guard  of  chosen  shot  I had, 

That  walk’d  about  me  every  minute-while ; 

And  if  I did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 

Beady  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart,  [dur’d  ; 

Sal.  I grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  eu- 
But  we  will  be  reveng’d  sufficiently. 

Now,  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans: 

Here,  through*  this  grate,  I count  each  one, 

And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify  ; 

Let  us  look  in,  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  sir  William  Glansdalc, 
Let  me  have  vour  express  opinions, 

W here  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 
Gab.  I think,  at  the  north  gate ; for  there 
stand  lords.  . [bridge. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the 
Tai..  For  aught  1 see,  this  city  must  be  famish’d, 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. b 

[Shot  from  the  town.  Salisbury  and  Sir 
Tno.  Gaborave  fall. 

Sal.  O Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched 
sinners ! 


(•)  Old  text,  Earle.  (1)  Old  text,  PieCd. 

* Here,  through  Me  orate,  I count  each  one,—]  TbU  in  the 
reading  of  the  f»r*t  folio,  although  Strerens,  in  error,  states  ft 
ha»  thoroujk;  and  Mr.  Knight  endorse*  hi*  misUke  by  adopting 
that  word. 

«*  Knfeehlrd  ] F.nfcblcd,  in  this  Instance,  rr.u-t  be  real  as  a 
quadrisyllable. 
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[scene  IV. 

Gab.  O Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  w’ocful  man  ! 
Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddeuly  hath 
cross’d  us? — 

Speak,  Salisbury  ; at  least,  if  thou  ennat  speak  ; 
IIow  fur’st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men? 

One  of  thy  eyes  mid  thv  cheek’s  side  struck  off! — 
Accursed  tower  ! accursed  fatal  hand, 

That  hath  contriv’d  this  woeful  tragedy  ! 

In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o’ereamc  ; 

Henry  the  fifth  he  first  train'd  to  the  wars: 

Whilst  any  tnunp  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
Ilis  sword  did  ne’er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv’st  thou,  Salisbury?  though  thy  speech  doth 
fail, 

One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 

If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  ! — 

Bear  hence  his  body ; I will  help  to  bury  it. — 

Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 

Speak  unto  Talbot ; nay,  look  up  to  him. — 
Salisbury,  elieer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  slmlt  not  die  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me, 

As  who  should  say,  When  7 am  dead  and  gone, 
Jiememher  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Flantagonct,  1 will  ; and  like  thee,  Nero,® 

Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  hum  : 
Wretched  shall  France  he  only  in  my  name. 

[ Alarum  : thunder  and  lightning. 
Wlmt  stir  is  this?  wlmt  tumult’s  in  the  heavens? 
Whence  comcth  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  liavo 
gather’d  head  ! 

The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucellc  join’d, — 
A holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 

Is  come  with  a great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbury  lifts  himself  up  and  groans. 
Tal.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth 
groan ! 

It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng’d. — 
Frenchmen,  I’ll  bo  a Salisbury  to  you: — 

Pucci le  or  puzacl,d  dolphin  or  dogfish, 

Your  hearts  I’ll  stamp  out  with  my  horse’s  heels, 
And  moke  a quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent, 

And  then  we’ll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen 
dare.*  [Exeunt,  hearing  out  the  bodies. 


c And  like  thee,  Nero,—]  The  n.»l  folio  oir.iU,  " Kero;"  the 
second  read*,— 

M and,  Nero  like,  will,"  ire. 

4 Puirel,— J A font  drab. 

And  th  •!».  Ac.)  StJ-even*  proposed  to  restore  the  measure 
of  thi*  line  hjr  omitting  an  l or  three,  or  by  reading, — 

“Then  try  we  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare.” 
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[scene  v. 


SCENE  V.—Thi  same. 

Before  one  of  the  Gates  of  Orleans. 

Alarum.  Skirmishings.  Enter  Taliiot,  pursuing 
the  Dauphin  ; he  drives  him  in,  and  exit : then 
enter  Joan  la  Pucelle,  driving  Englishmen 
before  her,  and  exit  after  them.  Then  re-enter 
Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and 
my  force  ? 

Our  English  troops  retire,  I cannot  stay  them ; 

A woman  clad  in  armour  chnscth  them  ! 

Here,  here  she  comes : 

Enter  La  Pucf.lle. 

I’ll  have  a Wit  with  thee; 

Devil,  or  devil’s  dam,  I’ll  conjure  thee: 

Blood  will  I draw  on  thce,a — thou  art  a witch, — 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv’st. 
Puc.  Come,  come,  ’tis  only  I that  must  dis- 
grace thee.  [ They  fight. 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  pre- 
vail ? 

My  breast  I ’ll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
But  I will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

[Thru  fight  again. 
Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ; thy  hour  is  not  yet 
come : 

I must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 

O’ertake  me,  if  thou  canst ; I scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  * men  ; 

Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament  : 

This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall* he. 

[La  Pucelle  enters  the  town,  with  Soldiers. 
Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a potter’s 
wheel ; 

I know  not  where  I am,  nor  what  I do : 

A witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, (<5) 
Drives  bock  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 
stench, 

Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 

They  call’d  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs  ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  alarum. 

Hark,  countrymen  ! either  renew  the  fight, 

Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England’s  coat ; 
llenounec  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions’  stead  : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous1*  from  the  wolf, 


(•)  Old  copy,  hungrg-ilartrd. 

* Blood  will  I draw  on  thee, — ] It  «•»»  formerly  believed  that 
drawing  blood  from  a witch  rendered  her  malire  impotent. 

b So  timorous  from  Ike  «f«S/,— ] The  old  text  ban  Ireeherout, 
which  wm  corrected  by  I’opr. 

* From  the  KnglUh ] The  second  folio  read*,— "Enjluta 


Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 

As  you  fly  from  your  oft -subdued  slaves. 

[ Alarum . Another  skirmish. 
It  will  not  be. — Retire  into  your  trenches : 

You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury’s  death, 

For  none  would  strike  a stroke  in  his  revenge. — 
Pucelle  is  enter’d  into  Orleans, 

In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 

O,  would  I were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 
[Alarum.  Jtetreat.  Exeunt  Taluot  and  his 
Forces,  tfce. 

Flourish.  Enter , on  the  walls,  Pucf.lle,  Charles, 
Reionikr,  Alen^on,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ; 
Rescu’d  is  Orleans  from  the  English  : — c 
Thus  J oan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform’d  her  word. 
Char.  Divinest  creature,  bright  Astrrca’s 
daughter,4 

How  sliall  I honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 

Thy  promises  arc  like  Adonis’  gardens,  [next. — 
That  one  day  bloom’d,  and  fruitful  were  the 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess! — 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 

More  blessed  hap  did  ne’er  befull  our  state. 

Reig.  AVhy  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud 
throughout  the  town  ? 

Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires, 
And  feast  and  banquet  iu  the  open  streets, 

To  celebrate  the  joy  tliat  God  hath  given  us. 
Alf.n.  All  France  will  he  replete  with  mirth 
and  joy,  [men. 

When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play’d  the 
Char.  Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is 
won  ; 

For  which  1 will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 

And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall  in  procession  sing  her  endless  praise. 

A statelier  pyr&tnis  to  her  I ’ll  rear, 

Than  Rhodope’s  of*  Memphis’/’)  ever  was  : 

In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead, 

Her  ashes,  in  un  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel’d  coffer  of  Darius/®) 
Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 

No  longer  on  saint  Denis  will  we  cry, 

But  Joan  In  Pucelle  shall  be  France’s  saint. 

Come  in  ; and  let  us  banquet  royally, 

After  this  golden  day  of  victory. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt. 


(•)  Old  text,  or. 

volrtt but.  rein  cm  bf  Tin*  whit  Talbot  had  Ju»l  before  said,— 
"They  call  ui,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogt.” 
we  should  prefer  adding  dogt. 

<*  Bright  Astrara’s  daughter,—]  So  the  second  folio;  thw  first 
omits  bright. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Before  Orleans. 


Enter  to  the  g<ite.*,  a French  Sergeant  and  two 
Sentinels. 

Serg.  Sire,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive. 

Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  couit  of  guard. 

1 Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall. — [Exit  Sergeant.] 
Thus  arc  poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds.) 
Constrain’d  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 


Enter  Talrot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  amt  Forces, 
with  scaling  ladders;  their  drums  beating  a 
dead  march. 

Tax..  I.iord  regent,  and  redoubted  Bur- 
gundy,— 

By  whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  arc  friends  to  us, — 

This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  bauqueted  : 

Embrnce  we,  then,  this  opjiortunity ; 

As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 

Contriv'd  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery. 
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Bed.  Coward  of  France ! — how  much  ho  wrongs 
his  fame, — 

Despairing  of  his  own  arm’s  fortitude, — 

To  join  with  witches  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bfr.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 

But  what’s  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 
Tal.  A maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A maid  1 and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur.  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere 

long  ; 

If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 

She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with 
spirits : 

(rod  is  our  fortress ; in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ; we  will  follow 
thee. 

Tal.  Not  all  together : better  far,  I guess, 

That  wc  do  moke  our  entrance  several  ways  ; 

That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail, 

The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed.  Agreed  ; I’ll  to  yond  comer. 

Bur.  And  I to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his 
grave. — 
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[scene  II. 


ACT  II.] 

Now,  Salisbury  ! for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I am  bound  to  both. 

[ The  English  scale  the  walls,  crying  Si.  George! 
a Talbot  ! and  all  enter  by  the  town. 

Sent.  [fPfrftin.]  Arm,  arm!  the  enemy  doth 
make  assault ! 

The  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  shirts. 
Enter , several  ways,  the  Bastard,  Orleans, 
Alkn^ox,  Rkionikr,  half  ready , and  half 
unready. 

Alkn.  How  now,  my  lords ! what,  all  un- 
ready * so  ? 

Bast.  Unready  ? ay,  and  glad  we  'scap’d  so 
well. 

Reio.  ’T  was  time,  I trow,  to  wake  and  leave 
our  beds, 

Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber-doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I follow’d 
arms, 

Ne’er  heard  I of  a warlike  enterprizo 
More  venturous  or  desperate  than  this. 

Bast.  I think  this  Talbot  l»c  a fiend  of  hell. 
Kkio.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour 
him. 

Alkn.  Here  cometli  Charles;  I marvel  how 
he  sped. 

Bast.  Tut!  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Enter  Charles  ami  La  Pitelle. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful 
dame  ? 

Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 

Make  us  partakers  of  a little  gain, 

That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 
Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his 
friend  ? 

At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking,  must  I still  prevail, 

Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers  ! had  your  watch  been  good, 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fall’n. 

Char.  Duke  of  Aleueon,  this  was  your  default, 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night, 

Did  look  no  hotter  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alkn.  Had  all  your  quarters  boon  as  safely 
kept. 

As  that  whereof  I had  the  government, 

Wc  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surpris’d. 


» Unready— ] Undrrttt d. 

•*  Then  how  or  which  way—]  In  a note  on  a pawage  of 
•'  Richard  the  Second."  (»ce  p <64,  Vo).  I.)  where  thl»  pleonasm 
occur*,  we  exprested  a suspicion  that  "or  which  iray  " was  an 
uncanrrlled  interlineation  of  the  poet.  We  have  since  discovered 
our  error.  " How  or  which  any."  like  " Many  a time  and  oft," 
was  evidently  an  admitted  phrase  of  oW.  Thu*,  In  "AH'*  Well 
that  End*  Well,"  Act  IV.  8c,  3 " I II  take  the  sacrament  on ’t. 


Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Reio.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And,  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this 
night. 

Within  her  quarter  and  mine  own  precinct, 

I was  employ’d  in  passing  to  and  fro, 

About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 

Then  how  or  which  wayb  should  they  first  break  in  ? 
Pi'C.  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the 
cose, 

How  or  which  way;  ’tia  sure  they  found  some 
place 

But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 

To  gather  our  soldiers,  scatter’d  and  dispers’d, 
And  lay  new  platforms r to  endamage  them. 
Alarum.  Enter  an  English  Soldier  crying , a 
Talbot ! n Talbot  ! They  fly , leaving  their 
clothes  behind. 

Sold.  I’ll  he  so  bold  to  take  wliat  they  have 
left. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a sword  ; 

For  I have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 

Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [Exit, 


SCENE  II. — Orleans.  Within  the  Town. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a Captain, 
and  others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over- veil’d  the  earth. 

Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sound'd. 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury, 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 

The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — ■ 

Now  have  I paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 

For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
Wlmt  min  happen’d  in  revenge  of  him, 

Within  their  chiefest  temple  I’ll  erect 
A tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interr’d : 

Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 

Shall  be  engrav’d  the  sack  of  ( Means, 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 
And  what  a terror  he  had  been  to  France. 

But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 

I muse  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin’*  grace, 

how  and  whirh  roy  you  will,"  Aeain.  in  a curious  ballad  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  entitled  •*  Of  livj  ll  Tongue*,”  in  the  col  let  lion 
of  Mr.  George  Daniel 

“ If  owe  and  which  wot/  together  they  a?n*e. 

And  what  their  lake  ami  conference  might  be." 

* Platform*—]  Plant,  tchtmtt. 
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[SCENE  III. 


ACT  II.] 

His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  ’Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began, 

Hous’d  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds. 
They  did,  amongst  the  troop  of  armed  men, 

Leap  o’er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Hun.  Myself  (as  far  as  I could  well  discern, 

For  smoke  and  dusky  vapors  of  the  night,) 

Am  sure  I scar’d  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull, 

W hen  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
Dike  to  a pair  of  loving  turtle-doves, 

That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 

After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 

We’ll  follow  them  with  all  the  j*ower  we  have. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mkss.  All  hail,  my  lords ! Which  of  this 
princely  train 

Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
.So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 
Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot ; who  would  sjieak 
with  him? 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thv  renown, 

Jlj  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ; 

That  she  may  boast,  she  hath  beheld  the  mail 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

lira.  Is  it  even  go?  Nay,  then,  1 see,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a paceful  comic  sport, 

When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter’d  with. — 

You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 
Tal.  Ne’er  trust  mo  then ; for  when  a world 
of  men 

Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 

Yet  hath  a woman’s  kindness  ovcr-rul’d  : — 

And  therefore  tell  her  I return  great  thanks, 

And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 

Will  not  yoar  honours  hear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly;  it  is  more  than  manners  will: 
And  I have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcome-!  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  uo  remedy, 
I mean  to  prove  this  lady’s  courtesy. — 

Come  hither,  captain.  [ Whispert.] — You  prccivc 
my  mind. 

Capt.  I do,  my  lord ; and  mean  accordingly. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Auvergne.  Court  of  the  Castle. 
Enter  the  Coc.vtkss  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  1 give  in  charge ; 
And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  inc. 
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Pout.  Madam,  1 will.  [Exit. 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid:  if  all  thing*  fall  out 
right, 

I shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 

As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus’  death. 

Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 

And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 

Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears, 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reprts. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Tal  dot. 

Mess.  Madam,  according  as  your  ladyship 
desir’d, 

By  message  crav'd,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.  What ! is  this 
the  man  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear’d  abroad, 

That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I sec  reprt  is  fabulous  and  false ; 

1 thought  I should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 

A second  llector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 

And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas!  this  is  a child,  a silly  dwarf : 

It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
I Should  strike  sueh  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I have  been  bold  to  trouble  you ; 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 

I’ll  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you.  [Going. 

I Count.  What  means  lie  now! — Go  ask  hi  in 
whither  he  goes. 

Mass.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ; for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  she’s  iu  n wrong  belief, 

I go  to  certify  her,  Talbot’s  here. 

Re-enter  Porter  with  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 
Tal.  Prisoner ! to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord  ; 

And  for  that  cause  I train’d  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 

For  in  m v gallery  thy  picture  hangs  : 

But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like  ; 

And  I will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years, 

! Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens, 

And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

Tal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Count.  Loughcst  thou,  wretch  ? tliy  mirth  shall 
turn  to  monn. 

Tal.  I laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fund,* 


• F^nd,— ] Ttir  \t,/03!  th. 
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To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shallow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal.  1 am  inilccil. 

Count.  Then  hove  T substance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I am  but  shadow  of  myself 
You  are  deceiv’d,  my  substance  is  not  here ; 

For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity  : 

I tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here. 

It  is  of  such  a spacious  lofty  pitch, 

Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This  is  a riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce ; 

I le  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree? 

Tal.  That  will  I show  you  presently. 

[He  wind*  a horn.  Drum*  heard ; then  a peal 
of  ordnance.  The  gate*  being  forced,  enter 
Soldiers. 

How  say  you,  madam  ? are  you  now  persuaded, 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  ? 

These  arc  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength, 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 

Kazcth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns, 

And  in  a moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot ! pardon  my  abuse : 

I find,  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited, 

And  more  than  may  lie  gather’d  by  thy  shupc. 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath, 

For  I am  sorry  that  with  reverence 
I did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  dismay’d,  fair  lady ; nor  mis- 
construe 

The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 

What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me : 

No  other  satisfaction  do  I crave, 

But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  sec  what  cates  you  have  ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 
Count.  With  all  my  heart;  and  think  me 
honoured 

To  feast  so  great  a warrior  in  my  house.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV, — London.  The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and 
Wahwick  : Richard  Plantaoenkt,  Vernon, 
and  a Lawyer. 

Plan.  Great  lords  and  gentlemen,  what  moans 
this  silence  ? 

Dare  no  man  answer  in  n case  of  truth  ? 

Si  p.  Within  the  Temple-lmll  we  were  too  loud ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 


TI1E  SIXTH.  [scene  IT. 

Plan.  Then  say  at  once,  if  I maintain’d  the 
truth, 

Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error? 

Suf.  Faith,  1 have  been  a truant  in  the  law, 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 

And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  be- 
tween us. 

War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the 
higher  pitch ; 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth  ; 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper ; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best ; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye 
1 have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment: 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 

Good  faith,  I am  no  wiser  than  n daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  n mannerly  forbearance: 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Son.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  appOrell’d, 

So  clear,  so  si  lining,  and  so  evident. 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a blind  man’s  eye. 
Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loth  to 
speak, 

In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts  : 

Let  him  that  is  a true-born  gentleman, 

And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

If  he  suppose  that  I have  pleaded  truth, 

From  off  this  briar  pluck  a while  rose  with  me. 

Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  muintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 

Pluck  a rod  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War.  I love  no  colours  ;•  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 

1 pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

Suf.  I pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somerset ; 
And  say  witlial,  I think  he  held  the  right. 

Yrii.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen  ; and  pluck  no 
more. 

Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp’d  from  the  tree, 

Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected ; 
If  I have  fewest,  I subscribe  in  silence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Yer.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of 

the  case, 

| I pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here, 

Giving  my  verdict  on  the  while  rose  side. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off ; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
And  fall  on  my  side  so,  against  your  will. 

I Yrr.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 


» Colour*-.—]  The  word  U employed  equivocally  for 
i >»•««( gfoua,  he. 
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Ami  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  T am. 

Som.  Well,  well,  come  on  : who  else  ? 

Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  he  false, 
The  argument  you  held  was  wrong  in  you ; 

[To  Somkbbkt. 

In  sign  whereof  I pluck  n white  rose  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument  ? 
Som.  Here,  in  my  scabbard  ; meditating  that, 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  lime,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit 
our  roses ; 

For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  ns  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet. 

’Tis  not  for  fear,  hut  anger, — that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  nur  roses  ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 
Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a canker.  Somerset? 
Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a thorn,  Plantagenet? 
Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
truth  ; 

Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  cats  his  falsehood. 
Som.  Well,  I’ll  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleed- 
ing roses, 


» / f corn  the e and  thy  fathinit,— ] Theobald  r ad*  faction,  wc 
believe  rightly ; Plantagenet  pretenlljr  lifter  »»)*,— 
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That  shall  maintain  what  I have  said  is  true, 

Wli  ere  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,*  peevish  hoy. 

Sup.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 
Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I will ; and  scorn  both  him 
and  thee. 

Suf.  I’ll  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 
Som.  Away,  away,  good  William  Pe-la-Poole! 
We  grace  the  yeoman  by  conversing  with  him. 
War.  Now,  by  God’s  will,  thou  wrong’st  him, 
Somerset ; 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England  : 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a root  ? 

Plan.  He  hears  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som.  By  Him  that  mndc  me,  I’ll  maintain  my 
words 

On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom  : 

Was  not  thy  father,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  nncient  gentry  ? 

" Thi»  pale  ami  angry  row*. 

Will  I for  ever,  ami  my  faction,  wear." 
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His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 

And,  till  thou  he  restor'd,  thou  art  a yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted. 
Condemn’d  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor; 

And  that  I’ll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 

For  your  partaker*  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 

I’ll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory, 

To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  :b 
Look  to  it  well ; and  say  you  are  well  warn’d. 

Som.  Ay,  thou  shall  find  us  ready  for  thee  still : 
And  know  us,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes ; 

For  these,  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear. 
Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry 
rose, 

As  cognizance c of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 

Will  I for  ever,  and  ray  faction,  wear. 

Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave, 

Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree.  [bition  ! 

Sup.  Go  forward,  and  Ik*  chok’d  with  thy  am- 

And  so  farewell,  until  I meet  thee  next.  [Exit. 

Som.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambi- 
tious Richard.  [Exit. 

Plan.  How  I am  brav’d,  and  must  perforce 
endure  it  1 [house, 

War.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your 
Shall  be  wip’d  * out  in  the  next  parliament. 

Call’d  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster : 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  Y’ork, 

1 will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 

Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee, 

Against  proud  Somerset  and  William  Poole, 

Will  I upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose* : 

And  here  I prophecy, — this  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  ruse  and  the  white, 

A thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  master  Vernon,  I am  bound  to  you, 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a flower. 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I wear  the  same. 
Law.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  sir.f 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner:  I dare  say, 

This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — The  tame.  A Ro >m  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Mortimer. d)  brought  in  a chair  by 
Keepers. 

Mor.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 


(•)  Fir* t folio,  tckipl.  (t)  Pint  folio  omit*.  »ir. 

* Partaker— 1 Parlicrpi;  a partnrr.  a fartionnru 

•*  Apprehension: — J Concert,  Ktrcatm.  He  alludes  to  their 
calling  him  a g'oma*. 

• CojdUudc*— ) “ Afriscfyriteallcilarojrilnrac.',  a eagaotcend*, 
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Even  like  a man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 

So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment : 

And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death. 
Nestor-like,  aged  in  an  age  of  care, 

Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  [spent, — 

These  eyes, — like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent ; 

Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burd’ning  grief ; 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a wither’d  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  : — 
Yet  are  these  feet  whose  strengthless  stay  is 
numb. 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 

Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a grave, 

As  witting  I no  other  comfort  have. — 

But  tell  m3,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come? 

1 Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will 
come : 

We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to*  his  chamber ; 
i And  answer  was  return’d,  that  lie  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough ; my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied. — 
Poor  gentleman  ! Ins  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whose  glory  I was  great  in  arms,) 

This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I had  ; 

And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscur'd. 
Depriv’d  of  honour  and  inheritance  ; 

But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men’s  miseries, 

With  sweat  enlargement  doth  dismiss  ine  hence ; 

I would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir’d. 

That  so  lie  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richard  Plantaoenkt. 

1 Kf.f.p.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is 
come.  [come  ? 

Mon.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend,  is  he 
Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd, 

Your  nephew,  late-despised  Richard,  comes. 

Mob.  Direct  mine  arms,  I may  embrace  his 
neck, 

And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp  : 

O,  tell  me  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 

That  I may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 

And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  Y’ork's  great 
stock, 

Why  didst  thou  say— of  late  thou  wort  despis’d  ? 
Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  hack  against  mine 
arm  ; 

And,  in  that  ease,  I’ll  toll  thee  my  disease, 
i This  day,  in  argument  upon  a case, 

(•)  Old  lext,  unto. 

because  by  It  «uch  person*  a*  tlo  wear  it  upon  their  iIkvm,  thrir 
shoulders,  or  in  their  hat*,  are  manifestly  known  whose  servants 
they  are.  In  hetaldry  the  cognhamc*  i«  seated  upon  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  hclincl." — Tollbt. 
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Some  words  there  grew  ’twi.xt  Somerset  and  me  : 
Among  which  terms  he  us’d  his  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father’s  death ; 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 

Else  with  the  like  I had  requited  him  : 

Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father’s  soke. 

In  honour  of  a true  Plantagenct, 

And  for  alliance*  sake, — declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head,  [me, 
Mon.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprison'd 
And  hath  detain’d  me  all  my  flow’ring  youth 
Within  a loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 

Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease.  [was. 
Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  ca.isc  that 
For  I am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mon.  I will ; if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  talc  be  done. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  tins  king, 
Depos’d  his  nephew  * Richard, — Edward’s  son, 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 
During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north, 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust. 

Endeavour’d  my  advancement  to  the  throne  : 

The  reason  mov’d  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 


• Nrphew— ] Some’ editor*  rr«d  cousim.  If  neylew  If  the 
author'*  word,  It  must  be  uied  like  the  Latin  n epot. 
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Was — for  that  (young  king*  Richard  thus  remov'd 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 

I was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage  ; 

For  by  my  mother  I derived  am 

From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  thef  third  son 

To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he, 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree. 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 

Rut  mark  ; ns,  in  this  haughty1*  great  attempt. 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 

I lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, — 
Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke,— did  reign, 
Thy  fatl  cr,  earl  of  Cambridge, — then  deriv’d 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, — 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was, 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress, 

Levied  an  army  ; weening  to  redeem 
And  have  install’d  me  in  the  diadem  : 

But,  os  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl, 

And  was  beheaded.  Thus  the  Mortimers, 

In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppress’d.  [last. 
Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the 
Mon.  True ; and  thou  sccst,  that  I no  issue 
have, 

(•)  Pint  folio  omit*,  king.  (1)  Pint  folio  omits.  He. 

H Haughty — 1 High. 
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And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death  ; . 

Thou  art  my  heir ; the  rest  I wish  thee  gather  : j 

But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care.  [me  : I 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  ! 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  fathers  execution 
\Y  as  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mon.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic ; 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  I>ancaster, 

And,  like  a mountain,  not  to  be  remov’d. 

But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence  ; 

As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy’d 
With  long  continuance  in  a settled  place,  [years 
Plan.  O,  uncle,  would  some  part  of  my  young 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  ! 

Mon.  Thou  dost,  then,  wrong  me, — as  the 
slauglit’rer  doth, 

Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 

Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 

And  so,  farewell,  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes ! 

And  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war ! 

[Dies. 


THE  SIXTH.  [scexe  v. 

Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befal  thy  parting 
soul ! 

In  prison  hast  thou  spent  n pilgrimage, 

And  like  a hermit  overpass’d  thy  days. — 

Well,  I will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 

And  what  I do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 

Keepers,  convey  him  hence  ; and  I myself 
Will  sec  his  burial  letter  than  his  life. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  the  body 
of  Mortiu>:b. 

Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 

Chok’d  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort  : — 

And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 

Which  Somerset  hath  offer’d  to  my  house,— 

I douht  not,  but  with  honour  to  redress  ; 

And  therefore  haste  I to  the  parliament, 

Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 

Or  make  my  illa  th* advantage  of  my  good.  [Ex  t. 


» Or  make  my  ill— 1 The  old  text  ie.  " make  mjr  rl H,*  Ac.:  for 
the  re'inratioti  of  the  intended  antithe*!*,  we  are  indebted  to 
Theobald. 
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SCENE  I. — London. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Exeter,  Glou- 
cester, Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Suf- 
folk; the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Richard 
Plantagknet,  and  others.  Gloucester 
offers  to  put  up  a bill ; Winchester  snatches 
it,  and  tears  it. 

Win.  Oom’st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis’d  ? 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  if  thou  canst  accuse, 

Or  aught  intend’st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
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The  Parliament-House. 

Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly ; 

As  I with  sudden  and  extemporal  s|>eoeh 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 
Glo.  Presumptuous  priest  ! this  place 
mnnds  my  patience, 

Or  thou  should’st  find  thou  hast  dishonour’d 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I preferr’d 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I have  forg’d,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen 
No,  prelate ; such  is  thy  audacious  wickcdm 


com- 

me. 

•ss. 
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Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 

As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Thou  art  a most  pernicious  usurer ; 

Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 

Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A man  of  thy  profession  and  degree  ; 

And  for  thy  treachery,  what’s  more  manifest, — • 

In  that  thou  loid’st  a trap  to  take  my  life, 

As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower? 
Beside,  I fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 

The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart,  [safe 
Win.  Gloster,  I do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouch - 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I shall  reply. 

If  I were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse, 

As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I so  poor  ? 

Or  how  haps  it,  I seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 

And  for  dissension,  who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I do,  except  I be  provok'd  ? 

No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends  ; 

It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens’d  the  duke: 

It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 

No  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  king  ; 

And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 

And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 

But  he  shall  know  I am  as  good — 

Glo.  As  good  ! 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  ! — 

Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir  ; for  what  are  you,  I pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another’s  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I not  protector,  saucy  priest  ? 

Win.  And  am  not  I a prelate  of  the  church  ? 
Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a castle  keeps, 

And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster  1 
Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Home  shall  remedy  this. 

War.  Roam  thither  then. 

Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear.* 
War.  Ay,  sec  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 
Som.  Methinks  my  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks  his  lordship  should  be  humbler ; 
It  fitteth  not  a prelnte  so  to  plead. 

Som.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touch’d  so  near. 
War.  State  holy  or  unhallow’d,  what  of  that? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I see,  must  hold  his  tongue ; 
Lest  it  be  said.  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should  ; 
Must  your  hold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  f 
Else  would  I have  a fling  at  Winchester.  [Aside. 


» Som.  My  lord,  Ac.)  This  distribution  of  the  «peerhe«  w** 
made  by  Theobald.  In  the  folio  1623,  the  dialogue  rum 
War.  Roamc  thither  then. 

My  Loyd,  it  were  your  dutie  to  forbeare. 
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K.  IIen.  Uncles  of  Gloster  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal  ; 

I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 

To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 

O,  what  a scandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 

That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell, 

Civil  dissension  is  a viperous  worm, 

That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[ A noise  without ; ‘‘  Down  with  the  tawny 
[coats ! ” 

What  tumult’s  this? 

War.  An  uproar,  I dare  warrant, 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop’s  men. 

[A  noise  again  ; **  Stones  1 Stones!” 


Enter  the  Mayor  oj  London,  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  Henry, — 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us  ! 

The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster’s  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 

Have  fill’d  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones  ; 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts, 

Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another’s  pate, 

That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock’d  out : 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street, 

And  we,  for  fear,  compeU’d  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter , skirmishing , the  Retainers  of  Gloucester 
and  Winchester,  with  bloody  pates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiunce  to  our- 
self, [peace. 

To  hold  your  Blaught’ring  hands,  and  keep  the 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1 Skrv.  Nay,  if  we  he  forbidden  stones,  we’ll 
fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2 Skrv.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resohite. 

tigain. 

Glo.  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish 
broil, 

And  set  this  unaccustom’d  fight  aside.  [man 

3 Skrv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a 
Just  and  upright ; and,  for  your  royal  birth, 
Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  majesty : 

And,  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a prince, 

So  kind  a father  of  the  commonweal, 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate,1* 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight, 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughter’d  by  thy  foes. 


Som.  I,  *e*  the  Bishop  he  not  orer-bomc 
Methlnke*  my  Lord  *>hould  be  Keltgloui.”  tec. 
b Am  inkhom  matt, — J A bookman,  Mptdant. 
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1 Skkv.  Ay,  and  tlie  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a field*  when  we  arc  dead. 

[Skirmish  again. 
Glo.  Stay,  stay,  I say  1 

An  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a while,  [soul ! — 
K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 

Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a pence, 

If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

Wab.  Yield,  my  lord  protector ; — yield,  Win- 
chester ; — 

Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse, 

To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 

* Shall  pitch  a field—]  To  understand  this  allusion,  it  must  he 
remembered  that  before  beginning  a battle  it  «n  customary  for 
the  archers  and  other  foot  men  to  encompass  themselves  with 
sharp  stakes  firmly  pitched  in  the  ground,  to  prevent  their 
being  overpowered  by  the  cavalry.  Thus,  In  a previous  speech, 
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Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 

Then  he  at  jieace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

Win.  Ho  shall  submit,  or  I will  never  yield. 
Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me 
stoop, 

Or,  I would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  moody  discontented  fury. 

As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 

Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchester,  I offer  the©  my  hand. 
K.  Hen.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort ! I have  heard 
you  preach, 

Tliat  malice  was  a great  and  grievous  sin  ; 

And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach, 
But  prove  a chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 


“ No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  areliers : 

Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 

To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in." 
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War.  Sweet  king ! — the  bishop  hath  a kindly 
gird.—* 

For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent  1 
What,  shall  a child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win.  Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I will  yield  to  thee 
Loro  for  thy  love ; and  hand  for  hand  I give. 

Glo.  Ay  ; but,  I fear  me,  with  a hollow  heart. — 
Sec  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen  ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a flag  of  truce, 

Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers : 

So  help  me  God,  os  I dissemble  not ! 

Win.  S®  help  me  God,  as  I intend  it 

not ! 

K.  Hkn.  O loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I made  by  this  contract ! — 

Away,  my  masters  1 trouble  us  no  more ; 

But  join  in  friendship,  ns  your  lords  have  done. 

1 Skrv.  Content;  I’ll  to  the  surgeon's. 

2 Skrv.  And  so  will  I. 

3 Skrv.  And  I will  sec  what  physic  the  tavern 

affords.  [Exeunt  Mayor,  Servants,  <£•<:. 
War.  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  so- 
vereign, 

Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Flantogenct 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty.  [sweet  prince, 
Glo.  Well  urg’d,  my  lord  of  Warwick ; — for, 
An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstance, 

You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right : 
Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I told  your  majesty.  [force : 
K.  Hen.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is, 

That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood  ; 

So  shall  his  father’s  wrongs  he  recompens’d. 

Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 
K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that* 
alone, 

But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I give, 

That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 

From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Plan.  Thy  humble*  servant  vows  obedience. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against 
my  foot, 

And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 

I girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York : 

Rise,  Richard,  like  a true  Plantagcnct, 

And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York.  [fall ! 

Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty  ! 
All.  WeIcomet  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke 
of  York ! 


(•)  Pint  folio  inaerta,  all. 

* A kindly  flrd.]  An  appropriate  taunt;  & rrproeek  in  kind. 
See  note  (*;,  p.  ISO,  Vol.  I. 
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[SCENE  II. 

Som.  [Aside."]  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke 
of  York  ! 

Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty, 

To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown’d  in  France ; 
The  presence  of  a king  engenders  love 
Amongst  liis  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends  ; 

As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hp.n.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  king 
Henry  goes, 

For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Glo.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt  all  except  Exeter. 
Exe.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England  or  in 
France, 

Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue : 

This  late  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Burns  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg’d  love, 

And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a flame : 

As  fester’d  mcml»crs  rot  but  by  degree, 

Till  bones  and  flesh  and  sinews  fall  away, 

So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 

And  now  I fear  that  fatal  prophecy, 

Which  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fifth, 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe, — 

That  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all, 
And  Ilenrv,  bom  at  Windsor,  should*  lose  all, 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
Ilis  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II. — France.  Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  disguised,  and  Soldiere 
dressed  like  Countrymen,  with  sacks  u/>on 
their  backs. 

Puc.  These  arc  tho  city-gates,  the  gates  of 
Rouen, 

Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a breach : 0) 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 

That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn. 

If  we  have  entrance, — as  I hope  we  shall, — 

And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  hut  weak, 

I *11  by  n sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 

That  Charles  tho  dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1 Sol.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a mean  to  sack  the 
city, 

And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen  ; 

Therefore  well  knock.  [A" nocks. 

Guard.  [ Within.]  Qni  est  la  1 
Puc.  PaysanSf  jxtuvres  yens  de  France , — 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  corn. 


(*)  First  folio  omita,  should. 

•*  Thy  bumble  servant— ] We  incline  to  read,  with  Mr.  Collicr'a 
annotator,  *•  thy  honour'd  »errant,"  tic. 
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Guard.  [Opening  the  gates.]  Enter,  go  in ; the 
market-bell  is  rung.  [the  ground. 

Poc.  Now,  Rouen,  I’ll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to 
[ La  Pucelle,  dec.  enter  the  city. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alen- 
90N,  and  Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Denis  bless  this  happy  stratagem ! 
And  once  again  we’ll  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 

Bast.  Here  enter’d  Pucclle,  and  her  practi- 
sants. 

Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  • is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 

Alen.  By  thrusting  out  a torch  from  yonder 
tower ; [is, — 

Which,  once  discern’d,  shows  that  her  meaning 
No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  entered. 

Enter  La  Pucellk  on  a battlement , holding  out 
a burning  torch. 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding -torch. 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countiyineu  ; 

But  buming-futal  to  the  Talbotites  ! [friend  ; 
Bast.  See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  our 


(•)  Old  text,  litre. 

• That  hardly  tee  et rap'd  the  pride  of  Franc-.)  Wnrbtirton 
explain*  prri/ttoinean  hangkly  power.  In  •'  Henry  V.”  Act  I.  Sc.  2, 
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The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a comet  of  revenge, 

A prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  ! [ends ; 

Ai.f.n.  Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous 
Enter,  and  cry — The  Dauphin / — presently, 

And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [They  enter. 

Alarums.  Enter  Talbot,  and  English  Soldiers 
from  the  town. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with 
thy  tears, 

If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. — 

Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress, 

Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares. 

That  hardly  we  escap’d  the  pride*  of  France. 

[Exeunt  into  the  town. 

Alarum:  excursions.  Enter , from  the  town, 
Bedford,  brought  in  sick , in  a chair,  with 
Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  the  English  Forces. 
Then,  enter  on  the  icalls,  La  Pucelle, 
Charles,  the  Bastard,  Albn^on,  and 
others. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants ! want  ye  corn  for 
bread  ? 


*e  meet  the  *ainc  expreuion  : — 

" could  entertain 

With  half  their  farce*  the  fall  pride  of  Framce." 
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I think  the  <luke  of  Burgundy  will  fast, 

Before  he’ll  buy  again  at  such  a rate : 

*T was  full  of  darnel;  do  you  like  the  taste? 

Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend  and  shameless  cour- 
tezan ! 

I trust  ere  long  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own. 

And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  corn. 
Char.  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before 
that  time.  [treason ! 

Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this 
Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey -beard? 
break  n lance, 

And  run  a-tilt  at  death,  within  a chair? 

Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all 
despite,* 

Encompass’d  with  thy  lustful  paramours! 

Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age, 

• Hag  of  aU  Hetpil*.—]  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator  Mitwtltutr*. 
'•  has  of  keil't  despite but  »ec"  Henry  V I.”  1*1.  3,  Act  ll.be.  <i . — 
" That  I in  all  rlrtpil*  might  rail  at  him.” 


And  twit  with  cowardice  n nmn  half  dead? 
Damsel,  I’ll  have  a bout  with  you  again, 

Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  ye  so  hot,  sir? — yet,  Pucelle,  hold 
thy  peaee ; 

If  Tulbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  followr. — 

[Talbot  mu/  the  rent  consult  together . 
God  speed  the  parliament!  who  shall  be  the 
speaker?  • [the  field? 

Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in 
Puc.  Beliko  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for 
fools, 

To  try  if  that  our  own  lie  ours  or  no. 

Tal.  I speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 

But  unto  thee,  Alcneon,  and  the  rest  ; 

Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 
Alkn.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang! — base  muleteers  of  Fi  ance! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 
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ACT  III.] 

Puc.  Away,  captains!  let’s  get  us  from  the 
walls, 

For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. — 

God  b’  wi’  my  lord ! we  came  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  arc  here. 

\ Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  <L'c.  from  the  walls. 
Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  l»e  long, 

Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot’s  greatest  fame ! — 

Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 

Prick’d  on  by  public  wrongs  sustain’d  in  Franco, 
Either  to  get  the  town  ngnin,  or  die : 

And  I, — as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives, 

And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 

As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Cieur-de-lion’s  heart  was  buried ; 

So  sure  I swear,  to  get  the  town  or  die.  [vows. 
Brn.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  j 
Taj,.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince,  I 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford. — Come,  my  lord, 

Wc  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 

Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bei>.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me : 
Here  will  I sit,  before  the  walls  of  Koucu, 

And  w ill  be  partner  of  your  weal  or  woe.  [you. 
Bi  b.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade 
Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ; for  once  I 
read, 

That  stout  Pcndrngon,  in  bis  litter,  siek, 

Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes : 
Methinks  I should  revive  the  soldiers’  hearts, 
Because  I ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a dying  breast ! 

Then  Ik*  it  so — heavens  kVep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 

But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand, 

And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[. Exeunt  into  the  town  Burgundy,  Talbot, 
and  Forces,  leaving  Bedford  and  others. 

Alarum : excursions.  Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
and  a Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  sir  Johu  Fastolfe,  in  such 
lmstc  ? 

Fast.  Whither  away ! to  save  myself  by  flight ; 
We  are  like  to  lmvc  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  WhatJ  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot? 
Fast.  Ay, 

AH  the  Talbots  in  the  w’orld,  to  save  my  life. 

[Exit. 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight ! ill  fortune  follow  thee ! 

Retreat : excursions.  Re-enter,  from  the  town , 
La  Pucelle,  Alex^ox,  Ciiables,  <Cv.,  and 
exeunt,  flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven 
please, 
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[scene  III. 

For  I have  seen  our  enemies*  overthrow. 

What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 

They  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffs, 

Arc  glad  ami  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

[Dies,  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair . 

Alarum . Re  enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and 

others. 

Tal.  Lost,  and  recover’d  in  a day  again  ! 

This  is  a double  honour,  Burgundy : 

Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
F.nshrines  thee  in  his  heart  ; and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour’s  monuments. 

Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.  But  where  is 
Pucelle  now  ? 

I think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep:  [gleeks? 

Now  where’s  the  Bastard’s  braves,  and  Charles  his 
What,  all  a-mort!  Rouen  hangs  her  bead  for 
grief, 

That  such  a valiant  company  are  fled. 

Now’  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town, 

Placing  therein  some  expert  officers  ; 

And  then  depart  to  Paris  to  the  king  ; 

For  there  young  Henry  with  his  nobles  lie. 

Bur.  Mli at  wills  lord  Talbot,  plcaacth  Bur- 
gundy. 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let’s  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas’d, 

But  see  bis  exequies  fulfill’d  in  Rouen : 

A braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 

A gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court ; 

But  kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die, 

For  that’s  the  end  of  human  misery.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  same.  The  Plains  near 
Rouen. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  Alex^on,  La 
Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 

Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered ; 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 

For  things  thnt  are  not  to  be  remedied. 

Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a while, 

And  like  a peacock  sweep  along  his  tail ; 

We’ll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 

If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  rul’d. 

Char.  Wc  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence  ; 

One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies, 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 
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Alkn.  We’ll  aet  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place,  [ Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 

And  have  thee  reverenc’d  like  a blessed  saint ; i But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 

Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good.  | Alkn.  For  ever  Bhould  they  be  expuls’d  from 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  must  be;  this  doth  Joan  France, 

devise:  And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here.  [work. 

By  fiiir  persuasions,  mix’d  with  sugar’d  words,  Puc.  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how  1 will 

Wo  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy  To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

To  leave  the  Talbot  and  to  follow  us.  1 [Drum,  heard  a for  off. 

CtiAB.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that,  ITark  ! by  the  sound  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
France  were  no  place  for  Heniy’s  warriors  ; | Their  powers  arc  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 
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An  English  March  heard. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread, 

And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A French  March.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  Forces. 

Now  in  the  rearward  comes  the  duke  and  his ; 
Fortune  in  favour  mokes  him  log  behind. 

Summon  a parley ; we  will  talk  with  him. 

[ Trumpets  sound  a parley. 
Char.  A parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Brn.  Who  craves  a parley  with  the  Burgundy? 
Pl*C.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy 
countryman. 

Bcb.  What  sny’st  thou,  Charles?  for  I am 
marching  hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Pucclle ; nnd  enchant  him  with 
thy  words.  [France! 

Pt’C.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Ben.  Speak  on  ; but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.  I/iok  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile 
France, 

And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 

As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe. 

When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 

See,  see  the  pining  malady  of  France  ; 

Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds,  . 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woeful  breast ! i 
O,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way  ; 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help!  ( 
One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country’s  bosom, 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign 
gore ; 

Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a flood  of  tears, 

And  wash  away  thy  country’s  stained  spots ! 

Brn.  Either  she  hath  bewitch’d  me  with  her 
words, 

Or  nature  mnkes  me  suddenly  relent.  [on  thee, 
Puc.  Besides,  all  French  nnd  France  exclaims 
Doubting  thy  birth  nnd  lawful  progeny. 

Who  join’st  thou  with,  but  with  a lordly  nation. 
That  will  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit’s  sake? 

When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 

And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 

Who  then,  hut  English  Ilenry,  will  bo  lord. 

And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a fugitive? 

Call  we  to  mind,—- and  mark  but  this  for  proof; — 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 

And  was  ho  not  in  England  prisoner? 

But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 

They  set  him  free,  without  his  ransom  paid, 

In  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 

See,  then,  thou  fight’st  against  thy  countrymen, 
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And  juin’st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  return;  return,  thou  wand’ring  lord; 
Charles  nnd  the  rest  will  take  thee  in  their  umis. 

Brn.  I am  vanquished  ; these  haughty  words 
of  hers 

Have  batter’d  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot. 

And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgive  me,  country,  nnd  sweet  countrymen  ! 

And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 

My  forces  ami  my  power  of  men  are  jours ; — 

So,  farewell,  Talbot ; I’ll  no  longer  trust  thee. 

Pcc.  Done  like  a Frenchman ; — tuni,  and 
turn  again  ! 

Char.  Welcome,  brave  duke ! thy  friendship 
makes  us  fresh. 

Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our 
breasts.  [this, 

A MW.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  play'd  her  part  in 
And  doth  deserve  a coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  nnd  join  our 
powers. 

And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Paris.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  IIkxry,  G lov tester,  and  other 
l»rds,  Vernon,  Basset,  dec.  To  them 
Tai.ijotow/  some  of  his  Officers. 

Tal.  My  gracious  prince, — nnd  honournh'c 
peers, — 

Hearing  of  your  nrrival  in  this  realm, 
l have  n while  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 

To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 

In  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaim’d 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 

Twelve  cities,  und  seven  walled  towns  of  strength, 
Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 

Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness’  feet ; 
And,  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart. 

Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 

First  to  my  God,  nnd  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Urn.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Glostcr, 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 
K.  Hen.  Welcome,  bravo  captain  and  victorious 
lord ! 

When  I was  young  (as  yet  I am  not  old), 

I do  remember  how  my  father  said, 

A stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 

Your  faithful  service,  nnd  your  toil  in  war ; 

Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward, 

Or  been  roguerdon’d  with  so  much  as  thanks. 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 
Therefore,  stand  up ; and,  for  these  good  deserts. 
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We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ; 

And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  alt  except  Vernon  and  Bassf.t. 
Vkr,  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea, 
Disgracing  of  these  colours  that  I wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, — 

Dur’st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 
spak’st  ? 

Bab.  Yea,  sir  ; as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Vf.r.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I honour  as  he  is. 

Bab.  Why,  what  is  he  ? as  good  a man  as  York. 
Veb.  Hark  ye;  not  so:  in  witness,  take  ye 
that.  [Strikes  him. 


I Bab.  Villain,  thou  kuow'st  the  law  of  arms  is 
such, 

That  whoso  draws  a sword,  *tis  present  death  ;* 

Or  else  this  blow  should  broneh  tliy  dearest  blood. 
But  I T1  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 

When  thou  shalt  see  I’ll  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 
Vkr.  Well,  miscreant.  I’ll  be  there  as  soon  as 
you ; 

And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 

[Exeunt. 


» Thai  who‘D  draw*  a tword.  'tts  present  death:)  Meaning, 
po»itilji,  that  10  draw  a sword  within  the  prc.inctaof  the  Court 
via*  a i apit.i!  OitlMt. 
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SCENE  I. — Paris.  A Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Kino  Henry,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  I 
York,  Suffolk,  Somerset,  Winchester,  j 
Warwick,  Talbot,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  ( 
and  others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win.  God  save  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the 
sixth ! 

Glo.  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, — 
[Governor  kneels. 

That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him  ; 

Esteem  none  friends  but  such  as  are  his  friends  ; 
And  none  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend  * 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state : 

This  shall  yc  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[ Exeunt  Governor  and  his  Train. 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Fast.  My  gracious  sovereign,  ns  I rode  from 
Calais, 

To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 

A letter  was  deliver’d  to  my  hands, 

» Pretend—]  Daigt i. 
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Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  Juke  of  Burgundy. 
Tal.  Shame  to  tlio  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
thee ! 

I vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg, 

[Plucking  it  off. 

(Which  I have  done)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 

Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest : 

This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patsy,* — 

When  but  in  all  I wns  six  thousand  strong, 

And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a stroke  was  given, 

Like  to  a trusty  squire,  did  run  away : 

In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside, 

Were  there  surpris’d  and  taken  prisoners. 

Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I have  done  amiss  ; 

Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no.O) 

Gu>.  To  say  the  troth,  this  fact  was  infamous, 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man, 

Much  more  a knight,  a captain,  and  a leader. 

(*)  Old  text,  Pvietieri. 
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Tal.  When  first  Ibis  order  was  ordain’d,  my  | 
lords, 

Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth  ; 

Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage, 

Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 

Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 

But  always  resolute  in  most  * extremes. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnish'd  in  this  sort, 

Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order  ; 

And  should  (if  I were  worthy  to  be  judge) 

Be  quite  degraded,  like  a hedge-boni  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boost  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hex.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen ! thou  hear’st 
thy  doom  : 

Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death. — 

I Exit  Fastolkk. 

And  now,  my*  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath 
chang’d  his  style? 

[ Viewing  the  merger! plum. 
No  more  hut,  plain  and  bluntly, — To  the  king  f 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 

Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  b some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 

What’s  here?- — [Reads.]  I hate , upon  especial 
cause, 

Mov'd  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wreck, 
Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon , — 
Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction , 

And  join'd  with  diaries , the  rightful  king  of 
F ranee . 

0 monstrous  treachery  ! Can  this  lie  so,— 

That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 

There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  guile  ? 
K.  Hen*.  What ! doth  my  uncle  Burgundy 
revolt  ? [foe. 

Glo.  He  doth,  my  lord ; and  is  become  your 
K.  IIrx.  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doth 
contain  ? 

Glo.  It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 
K.  Hex.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  shall 
talk  with  him, 

And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse: — 

How  say  you,  my  lord  ? are  you  not  content  ? 
Tal.  Content,  my  liege!  yes;  but  that  I nin 
prevented,® 

1 should  have  begg’d  I might  have  been  employ’d. 
K.  Hex.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto 

him  straight : 

(•)  First  folio  omit*,  mg. 

* Mott  extremes.)  Mr.  Collier’s  annotator  read*  "irortf 
extreme*.” 

b Pretend  some  alteration  in  good  trilt  Pretend  i*  here 
equivalent  to  portend,  a *en»c  it  teems  tomrtlinet  to  have  formerly 
born*.  Thu*,  in  Barclay’*  “Ship  of  Foolct,” fo).  IW,  ed.  1370, 
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Let  him  perceive  how  ill  wo  brook  his  treason, 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  bis  friends. 

Tal.  1 go,  my  lord ; in  heart  desiring  still 
You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.  [Exit. 

Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Vrb.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign  ! 
Bab.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat 
too  I [prince ! 

York.  This  is  my  servant ; hear  him,  noble 
Som.  And  this  is  mine;  sweet  Henry,  favour 
him  ! [to  speak. — 

K.  IIrx.  Be  patient,  lords,  ami  give  them  leave 
Say,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ? or  with  whom  ? 
Ver.  With  him,  my  lord ; for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong.  [wrong. 

B vs.  And  1 with  him  ; for  he  hath  done  me 
K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both 
complain  ? 

First  let  me  know,  and  then  I’ll  answer  you. 

Bas.  Crossingthc  sea  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I wear ; 

Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master’s  blushing  cheeks, 

When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth, 

About  a certain  question  in  the  law. 

Argu’d  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him  ; 

With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms: 

In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 

And  in  defence  of  my  lord’s  worthiness, 

I crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Vrb.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord: 

For  though  lie  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit, 
To  set  a gloss  upon  his  hold  intent, 

Yet  know,  my  lord,  I was  provok’d  by  him, 

And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncing,  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd4  the  faintness  of  my  master’s  heart. 
York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset, be  left? 
Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York, 
will  out, 

Though  ne’er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord  ! what  madness  rules  in 
brain-sick  men. 

When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a cause, 

Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise  ! — 

Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 

Quiet  yourselves,  I pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dissension  first  bo  tried  by  fight, 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a peace. 

quoted  by  Mr.  Dye©:— 

, " What  nmfortun©,  advmltle,  or  blame, 

Can  all  the  plant! » to  man  or  child©  pretenie,  • 

If  (><id  most  glorious  by  hi*  might  u»  defend©.” 
e Prevented. — J Anticipated,  by  the  king'*  apccch. 
j *1  Bewray'd—]  That  Si,  Betrayed,  btlokynrd. 
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ACT  IV.] 

Soil.  The  quarrel  loucheth  none  but  us  alone  ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it,  then,  [raerset. 
York.  There  is  my  pledge;  accept  it,  So- 
Vkb.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 
Bah.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  ho  1 Confounded  be  your  strife ! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  auducious  prate! 
Presumptuous  ruuls  ! are  you  not  asham’d, 

With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ? 

And  you,  my  lords, — methinks  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 

Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a mutiny  betwixt  yourselves : 

IM  me  persuade  you  take  a better  course. 

Exk.  It  grieves  his  highness  ; — good  my  lords, 
be  friends.  [batants. 

K.  Hf.n.  Conic  hither,  you  that  would  be  com- 
H cnee  forth,  I charge  you,  ns  you  love  our  favour, 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. — 

And  you,  my  lords, — remember  where  we  are ; 

In  France,  amongst  a fickle  wavering  nation: 

If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks, 

And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 

How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  lie  provok’d 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel ! 

Beside,  what  infamy  will  there  arise, 

When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified, 

That  for  a toy,  a thing  of  no  regard, 

King  Henry’s  peers  and  chief  nobility, 

Destroy’d  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France  ! 
O,  think  ujKin  the  conquest  of  my  father ; 

My  tender  years  : and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a trifle  that  was  bought  with  blood  ! 

Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 

I see  no  reason,  if  I wear  this  rose, 

[Putting  on  a red  rote. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York  ; 

Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I love  them  both : 

As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown, 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown’d. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 

Than  I am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 

And  therefore,  as  wc  hither  come  in  peace, 

So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 

Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 

To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France : — 

And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 

Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot : — 

And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  vour  progenitors, 

Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 

Your  angry  cholcr  on  your  enemies. 

Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 

» Am  if  / wlut  hr  Aid  / — ] An  if  1 thi.u^kt  he  dirt,  ire.  The 
old  text  Tnr  vitl.  an  emendation  by  Capell,  read*  trial. 

'»  Hil  that  il  doth  prttagr  tome  ill  eremt.\  This  ia  very  awk- 
wardly expressed.  We  should  perhaps  read — 

••  Dut/rr/i  it  doth  presage,"  fce. 
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After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Culnis  ; 

From  thence  to  England  ; where  I hope  ere  long 
To  lie  presented,  by  your  victories. 

With  Charles.  Alemjon,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 
[Flourish.  Exeunt  King  Henry,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Winchester,  Suffolk,  and 
Basket. 

War.  My  lord  of  York,  1 promise  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  mcihought,  did  ploy  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did  ; but  yet  I like  it  not. 

In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset.  [not  : 
Win.  Tush  ! that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him 
I dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.  An  if  I wist*  he  did  ! — but  let  it  rest, 
Other  affairs  must  now'  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  and  Vernon. 
Exs.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy 
voice : 

For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  hurst  out, 

I fear  wre  should  have  seen  decipher’d  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Than  yet  can  he  imagin’d  or  suppos’d. 

But  howsoe’er,  no  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility. 

This  should’ring  of  each  other  in  the  court, 

This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites, 

But  that b it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 

’Tis  much,  when  sceptres  are  in  children’s  hands 
But  more,  when  envy*  breeds  unkind  4 division  ; 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  eonfusion. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — France.  Before  Bourdenux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  hit  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdenux,  trumpeter. 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  tound*  a parley.  Enter , on  the  trail*, 
the  General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  other*. 

English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls*  you  forth, 

I Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England  ; 

: And  thus  he  would, — Open  your  city  gates. 

Be  humble  to  us ; call  my  sovereign  yours. 

And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 

And  1*11  withdraw'  me  and  my  bloody  power: 

But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer’d  peace. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 

Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire  ;(2) 
Who,  in  a moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers, 

If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

(•)  Firxt  folio,  call. 

r Envy— ) Rnmilji. 

* Unkind—]  V tHt'ilural. 
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Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation'**  terror,  and  their  blood}*  scourge  ! 

The  period  of  thy  tyranny  appruocheth. 

On  us  thou  const  not  enter  but  by  death  : 

For,  I protest,  wc  art?  well  fortified, 

And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 

If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed, 

Stands  with  the  sunn's  of  war  to  tangle  thee : 

On  either  hand  thee,  there  are  squadrons  pitch’d. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ; 

And  no  way  const  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 

But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil, 

And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta’en  the  sacrament. 

To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 

Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 

Lo,  there  thou  stand’st,  a breathing  valiant  man, 

Of  an  invincible  unconquer’d  spirit ! 

This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise, 

That  I,  thy  enemy,  dew*  thee  withal ; 

For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run. 

Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour, 

These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  eolounnl, 

Shall  see  thee  wither’d,  bloiwly,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  off. 

Hark!  hark!  the  Dauphin’s  drum,  a warning  bell, 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 

And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exeunt  General,  «fcv.  from  tfie  wall s. 
Tal.  He  fables  not,  1 hear  the  enemy ; — 

Out, some  light  horsemen, and  peruse  their  wings. — 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  ! 

I low  arc  wc  park’d  and  bounded  in  a pale, — 

A little  herd  of  England’s  timorous  doer, 

Maz’d  with  a yelping  kennel  of  French  curs! 

If  we  be  English  deer,  be,  then,  in  blood  ; b 
Not  rascal-like,*  to  fall  down  with  a pinch, 

But  rather  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags, 

Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel. 

And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay : 

Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  ns  mine. 

And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — 
God  and  saint  George,  Talbot  and  England’s 
right, 

Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Plains  in  Gnscony. 

Enter  Yonx  with  Forces  ; to  him  a Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return’d  again, 
That  dogg’d  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 


• Dew  thee  tcilhal  ) Ho  the  old  text;  but  I hr  modem  reading 
/fur,  in  the  irnte  of  paying  a deterred  tribute,  it,  perhaps,  to  be 
preferred. 

*>  Be,  then,  in  blood:]  See  note(«).  p.  71,  Vol.  I. 

« AV(  ra»eal-li*r,— J Ratca!  ha*  been  before  explained  to  be  a 
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Mess.  They  are  return’d,  my  lord  ; and  give  it 
out, 

That  he  is  march’d  to  Bourdenux  with  his  power, 
To  fight  with  Talbot.  As  he  march’d  along, 

By  your  espials  wore  discovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led  ; 
Which  join’d  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 
Bourdeaux. 

York.  A plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege  ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid  ; 

And  I am  lowted  4 by  a traitor  villain, 

And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier  : 

God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity  ! 

If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English 
strength, 

Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 

Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 

Who  now  is  girdled  with  a waist  of  iron, 

And  hemm’d  about  with  grim  destruction. 

To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duike  ! to  Bourdcaux,  Y'ork ! 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England’s 
honour.  [ heart 

York.  O God ! that  Somerset — who  iu  proud 
Doth  stop  my  comets — were  in  Talbot’s  place ! 

So  should  we  save  a valiant  gentleman, 

By  forfeiting  a traitor  and  a coward. 

Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep, 

That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 
Lucy.  O,  seud  some  succour  to  the  distress’d 
lord ! [word : 

York.  He  dies,  we  lose ; I break  my  warlike 
We  mourn,  France  smiles  ; we  lose,  they  daily  get; 
All  ’long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Lucy.  Then  God  rake  mercy  on  brave  Talbot’s 
soul ! 

And  on  his  son  young  John  ; who  two  hours  since 
I met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father  ! 

This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son  ; 

And  now  they  moot  where  both  their  lives  are  done. 

York.  Alas ! what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have, 
To  bid  his  young  9on  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 

Away  ! vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 

That  sunder’d  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 
Lucy,  farewell:  no  more  my  fortune  can, 

But  curse  the  cause  I cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
’Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay  ! [ Exit. 


term  of  (he  chaae  for  a deer,  lean  and  altogether  out  of  condition. 

«*  And  I on  lowted  by  o traitor  r it  tain, — ] Malone  Interpret* 
thU  I am  treated  with  contempt  like  a lovt.  or  low  country 
fellow.”  It  mean*,  more  probably.  I am  left  in  Ike  mire,  land- 
lurch'd,  by  a traitor,  Ac. 
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[SCEJfl  V. 


Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglect  ion  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 

Henry  the  fifth  : — whiles  they  each  other  cross, 
lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV. — Other  Plains  of  Gascony. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  hi s Forces/  an  Officer 
of  Talbot*#  with  him. 

Som.  It  is  too  late ; I cannot  send  them  now : 
This  expedition  was  by  York  ami  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted  ; all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a sally  of  the  very  town 
He  buckled  with  : the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour, 

By  tills  unheodful,  desperate,  wild  adventure: 

York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 

That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the 
name. 

Off.  Here  is  sir  William  Lucjr,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o*er-match‘d  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Som.  How  now,  sir  William?  whither  were 
you  sent? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and 
sold  ■ lord  Talbot ; 

"Who,  ring’d  about  with  bold  adversity, 

Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 

To  boat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions.* 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war- wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  lingering, looks  for  rescue. 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England’s 
honour, 

Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 

Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid, 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman, 

Yields f up  his  life  unto  a world  of  odds: 

Oilcans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  J Burgundy, 
Aleugon,  Reignier,  compass  him  about, 

And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 

Som.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent 
him  aid.  [exclaims ; 

Lucy.  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace 


Swearing,  that  you  withhold  his  levied  horse,* 

Collected  for  this  expedition. 

Som.  York  lies ; he  might  have  sent  and  had 
the  horse : 

I owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love, 

And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 

Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France. 

Hath  now  entrapp’d  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 

Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life ; 

But  dies,  betray’d  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

Sum.  Come,  go ; I will  despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 

Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue ; he  is  ta’cn  or 
slain : 

For  fly  he  could  not,  if  lie  would  have  fled  ; 

And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

Som.  If  lie  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,  then,  adieu ! 

Lucy.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame 
in  you.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — The  English  Camp  near  Bourdcaur. 

Enter  Talbot  and  John  his  Son. 

Tal.  O young  John  Talbot ! I did  tend  for  thee 
To  tutor  tbee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 

That  Talbot*s  name  might  be  in  tlice  reviv’d, 
When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs, 

Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 

But, — O malignant  anti  ill-boding  stars ! — 

Now  thou  nrt  come  unto  a feast  of  death, 

A terrible  and  unavoided 4 danger: 

Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  hone, 
And  I’ll  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight : come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ? and  am  I your 
son  ? 

And  shall  I fly  ? O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 

To  make  a bastard  and  a slave  of  me ! 

The  world  will  say — he  is  not  Talbot’s  blood, 

That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 

Tal.  Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I be  slain. 
John.  He  that  flies  so  will  ne’er  return  again. 
Tal.  If  wc  both  stay,  wc  both  are  sure  to  die. 
John.  Then  let  me  stay ; and,  father,  do  you 
fly: 

Your  loss  is  grent,  so  your  regard  should  bo ; 

My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 


(•)  Old  text,  Rtffio nt.  (f)  Fir»t  folio,  Yield. 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  nnd. 

* Bought  mid  sold— 1 A proverbial  phrase  applied  to  any  one 
entrapped  or  made  a victim  of  by  trearhcTy  or  mismanagement ; 
it  i*  found  again  in  "The  Comedy  of  Errors.”  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  in 
" King  John,  Act  V.  Sc.  4,  and  in  " Richard  III."  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 
b And,  in  advantage  lingering,—]  Perhaps  originally, — 
"And,  in  disadcanlage  ti ng’nng,"  tie. 
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* Hit  leried  horse — ] In  the  old  text,  hoatl.  The  correction 
is  H Burner’* . 

4 Unavoided— ] VnarvidaMe,  as  in  " Richard  III."  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1:— 

M Whose  am  avoided  eye  1*  murderous." 


And  as  in  the  same  play.  Act  IV.  Sc.  I : — 

“ All  unacddtd  is  the  doom  of  destiny." 
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Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast ; 

In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 

Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 

But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 

You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear ; 

But,  if  I bow,*  they’ll  gay  it  was  for  fear. 

There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I will  gtav. 

If,  the  first  hour,  I shrink  and  run  nway. 

Hero,  on  my  knee,  I beg  mortality, 

Rather  than  life  preserv’d  with  infamy. 

Tal.  Skill  all  thy  mother’s  hopes  lie  in  one 
tomb  ? [womb. 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  I’ll  shame  my  mother’s 
Tal.  Upon  my  blessing,  I command  thee  go. 
John.  To  fight  I will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 
Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 
John.  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 
Tal.  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not 
lose  it.  [abuse  it  ? 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name ; shall  flight 
Tal.  Thy  father’s  charge  shall  clear  thee  from 
that  stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  bo  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and 
die  ? 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such 
blame  ? 

No  more  can  I be  sever’d  from  your  side, 

Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 

Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 

For  live  I will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.  Then  hero  I take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair 
son, 

Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 

Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 

And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaveu  fly. 


SCENE  VI. — A Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum : excursions,  wherein  Talbot’*  Son  is 
hemmed  about , and  Talbot  rescues  him. 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  victory  ! fight,  soldiers, 
fight ! 

The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word. 

And  left  us  to  the  mgo  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot? — pause,  and  take  thy 
breath ; 

I gave  thee  life,  and  rescu’d  thee  from  death. 


» Bow,—)  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator  »ub*titute»  Jiff,  and  Mr. 
Singer,  firv ; but  (be  ho  ir  of  the  old  text.  In  the  seme  of  girt  troy, 
i*  no  doubt  the  crenninc  word. 

*•  Yet—)  That  is,  sue. 
e Like  »;-)  Rtdnct  me  to  the  level  of. 
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John.  O twice  my  father ! twice  am  I thy  sou : 
The  life  thou  gav’st  me  first  was  lost  and  done ; 
Till  witli  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate, 

To  my  determin’d  time  thou  gav'st  new  date. 

Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin’s  crest  thy 
sword  struck  firo, 

It  warm'd  thy  father’s  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fae’d  victory.  Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken’d  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage, 
Beat  down  Alen^on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 

And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescu’d  thee. 

The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — that  drew’  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  nnd  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I soon  encountered ; 

And,  interchanging  blows,  I quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood  ; and,  in  disgrace, 
Bespoke  him  thus  : Contaminated , Itse, 

And  misfwjotten  blood , 1 spill  of  thine, 

Mean  and  right  poor  ; for  that  pure  blood  of  mine, 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot , my  brave 
boy : — 

Here  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy, 

Came  in  strong  rescue.  Speak,  thy  father’s 
care, — 

Art  thou  not  weary,  John?  how  dost  thou  fare? 
Wilt  thou  yet b leave  the  battle,  l>oy,  and  fly, 

Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 

Fly  to  revenge  my  death  when  I am  dead ; 

The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 

O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I wot, 

To  hazard  nil  our  lives  in  one  small  boat ! 

If  I to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen’s  rage, 
To-morrow  I shall  die  with  mickle  age : 

By  me  they  nothing  gain  an  if  I stay, 

’Tis  but  the  short Ving  of  my  life  one  day: 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household’s  name, 
My  death’s  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England’s 
fame : 

All  these,  ami  more,  wc  hazard  by  thy  stay  ; 

All  these  are  sav’d,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  mode 
me  smart ; [heart : 

These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a shame, 

(To  save  a paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,) 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 

The  coward  horse  that  bears  me  fall  and  die ! 

Ami  like c me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France, 

To  be  shame’s  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance  I 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won, 

An  if  1 fly,  I am  not  Talbot’s  son  : 

Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 4 
If  son  to  Talbot  die  at  Talbot’s  foot. 


•*  It  it  no  boot ;)  Bool  i«  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  but, in.  ad  can  flip*, 
profit,  kt.  It  it  no  boot,  means,  it  is  of  no  trail.  So,  in  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  Art  V.  Sc.  2: — 

"Then  vail  your  tlotnarhi,  for  it  it  no  baot.n 
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Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desp’rate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus  ; thy  life  to  me  is  sweet : 

If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father’s  side, 

And,  commendable  prov’d,  let’s  die  in  pride. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — A nother  part  of  the  same. 

Alarum  : excurtiom.  Enter  Talbot  teounded, 
*upjx>rted  by  a Servant. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  other  life? — mine  own  is 
gone ; — 

O,  where’s  young  Talbot?  where  is  valiant  John  ? — 
Triumphant  death,  smear’d  with  captivity, 

Young  Talbot’s  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee! — 
When  he  perceiv’d  me  shrink  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish’d  over  me, 

And,  like  a hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stern  impatience  ; 


* The  lither  ikir,—]  This  is  always  explained  to  signify  the 

fielding  iky;  it  may  mean,  however,  the  lazg.  idle  sky.  Lilhrr 
» still  used  in  this  sense  In  many  parts  of  England.  So  in 
Holinshed  " Howbeit  she  hath  not  shewed  hir  self  so  boun- 
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But  when  my  angry  gimrdant  stood  alone, 
Tend’ring  my  ruin,  and  assail’d  of  none, 
Dizzy-cy’d  fury  and  great  rage  of  heart. 

Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  elust’ring  battle  of  the  French  : 

And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ; and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Sf.rv.  O my  dear  lord ! lo,  where  your  son  is 
borne  ! 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  body  of  John 
Talbot.(S) 

Tal.  Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh’st  us  here 
to  scorn, 

Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny, 

Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 

Two  Talbots  winged,  through  the  lither*  sky, 

In  thy  despite,  shall  ’scape  mortality. — 


tifall  a mother  in  pouring  forth  such  riches  as  she  proveth  hlrsclf 
an  envious  stepdame,  in  that  she  instilicth  in  the  Inhabitants  a 
droustc  Iglherneue  to  withdraw  them  from  the  cnsearching  of  hir 
hourded  and  hidden  jcwcllcs." 
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KING  IIENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ACT  IT.] 

O thou  whoso  wounds  become*  hord-favour’d  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath  ! 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  b he  will  or  no  ; 
Imagine  him  a Frenchman  and  thy  foe. — 

Poor  boy ! he  smiles,  methinks,  as  who  should 
say — [day. 

Had  death  l»een  French,  then  death  had  died  to- 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father’s  arms ; 

My  spirit  can  no  longer  l»enr  these  harms. 

Soldiers,  adieu ! I have  what  I would  have. 

Now  my  old  arms  arc  young  John  Talbot’s  grave. 

[Bin. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leaving 
the  two  bodies.  Enter  Cif  arlkb,  Alen^on, 
Burgundy,  the  Bastard,  La  Puckllk,  and 
Forces. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue 
in, 

"We  should  have  found  a bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot’s,  raging- 
wood,6 

Did  flesh  his  puny  Hword  in  Frenchmen’s  blood  ! 

Puc.  Once  I encounter’d  him,  and  thus  1 said, 
Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquish'd  by  a maid  : 
But,  with  a proud  majestical  high  scorn, 

He  answer’d  thus  ; Young  Talbot  was  not  hoi'll 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a giglot 4 wench: 

So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 

He  left  mo  proudly,  as  unworthy  tight,  [knight : — 
Bun.  Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a noble 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  amis 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms  ! • 

Bast.  Hew  them  to  pieces!  hack  their  bones 
asunder ! 

Whose  life  was  England’s  glory,  Gallia’s  wonder. 
Char.  O,  no  ; forbear  ! for  that  which  we  have 
fled 

During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy,  attended ; a French 
Herald  preceding. 

Lucy.  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin’s  tent, 
To  know  who  hath  obtain’d  the  glory  of  the  day. 
Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou 
sent  ? [word ; 

Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin ! ’tis  a mere  French 


• Become  har d-farour’d  death, — ) Thai  if,  adorn,  beautify, 
hard -favour'd  drath.  See  note  <•),  p.  151. 

*>  ft  rare  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  wilt  or  »o;l  Whether,  in 
the  old  copies,  when  requited  to  be  pronounced  n a monosyllable. 

M»rnctimr»,  but  not  alway*.  contracted  to  it  Here.  In  the  pre»i-nt 
ca*e  it  should  be  pronounced,  if  not  printed,  tehe'r,  or  ether. 

e Raging-wood, — 1 That  i»,  raging-mad. 

d A giglot  •encAVj  A wanton  wench. 

• The  moil  bloody  nuner  of  hi*  harm »/]  Query  “ of  our 

harms.'’ 

t Rut  tell  me  whom  thou  seek’sl.]  Prom  this  imperfect  line, 
and  Lucy'*  abrupt  inquiry,  something,  probably  to  the  effect  that 
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[scene  VII. 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

I conic  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta’cn, 
Anti  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  ask’st  thou?  hell  our 
prison  is. 

But  tell  me  whom  thou  seok’st/  [field, 

Lucy.  But  where’s  the  great  Alcides  ot  the 
Vnlinnt  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 

Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms, 

Great  earl  of  W Ashford.*  Waterford,  and  Valence  ; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 

Lord  Strange  of  Black  mere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Furaival  of 
Sheffield, 

The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconhridgc, 

Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  saint  George, 

Worthy  saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece; 
Great  marcshal  to  Henry  the  sixth. 

Of  nil  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France? 

Puc.  Here  is  a silly  stately  style,  indeed  ! 

The  Turk,  that  two-and-fifty  kingdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a style  ns  this. — 

Him,  that  thou  mngnificst  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking  ami  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 
Lucy.  Is  Talbot  slain, — the  Frenchmen's  only 
scourge, 

Your  kingdom’s  terror  and  black  Nemesis? 

O,  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turn’d, 

That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces ! 
O,  that  T could  hut  call  these  dead  to  life ! 

It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France: 
Were  but  his  picture  left  amongst  you  here, 

It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  nil. 

Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I may  bear  them  hence, 
And  give  them  burial  an  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc.  I think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot’s  ghost, 
lie  speaks  with  such  a proud  commanding  spirit. 
For  God’s  sake,  let  him  have  ’em;*  to  keep  them 
here, 

They  would  hut  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

LrcY.  I ’ll  bear  them  hence : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  In?  rear’d  u 
A phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afenrd. 

Char.  So  we  he  rid  of  them,  do  with  ’em*  what 
thou  wilt. 

And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein. 

All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot’s  slain. 

[Exeunt. 

(•)  Pint  folio.  Mm. 

tbe  chief  prUoneri  spared  were  present,  appear*  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  tran»criher  or  compositor. 

jr  Wa»hford,— ] IVeiford  wa*  anciently  called  both  Weytford 
and  Wash  ford. 

h But  from  their  a*he*  shall  he  rear'd—]  The  deficiency  in 
thi*  line  Pope  supplied  by  rending, — 

'*  Hut  from  their  a*hc*.  Dauphin,"  kc. 

Mr.  Collier'*  annotator  give*, — 

" But  from  their  rery  a*hr»,"  ke. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — London.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Kino  Henry,  Gloucester,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus’d  the  letters  from  the 
pope, 

The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armngnac  ? 

Glo.  I have,  my  lord;  and  their  intent  is  this, — 
They  humbly  Bue  unto  your  excellence, 

To  have  a godly  peace  concluded  of, 

Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their 
motion  ? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord ; and  as  the  only  mean9 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 

And  stAblish  quietness  on  every  side.  ■ 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ; for  I always  thought, 

» Immanlljr— 1 Cruelty,  ferocity. 

* Ntor  kin  to  Char  let,—]  The  old  text  ha*  "near  knil  to 
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It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural, 

That  such  immanity*  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord, — the  sooner  to  effect 
And  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity, — 

The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  kinb  to  Charles, 

A man  of  great  authority  in  France, — 

Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle ! alas,  my  years  are 
young ! 

And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 

Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a paramour. 

Yet,  call  the  ambassadors  ; and,  as  you  please. 

So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 


Cbirlea."  " Kim"  W Pop*;'#  »usje*tion,  and  it  ia  the  alteration 
made  by  Mr.  CoUler’a  annotator. 
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I shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice, 
Tends  to  God’s  glory  and  my  country’s  weal. 


Enter  a Legate  and  two  Ambassadors,  with  Win- 
chester, note  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  a 
Cardinal’s  habit. 


Exe.  [Aside.]  What ! is  my  lord  of  Winchester 
install’d, 

And  call’d  unto  a cardinal’s  degree  ? 

Then  I perceive  that  will  be  verified, 

Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophecy, — 

If  once  he  come  to  be  a cardinal , 

He'll  make  hi*  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several 
suits 

Have  been  consider’d  and  debated  on. 

Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable  ; 

And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  resolv’d 
To  draw  conditions  of  a friendly  peace ; 

Which  by  my  lord  of  Winchester  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Glo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your 
master, — 

I have  inform’d  his  highness  so  at  large, 
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As — liking  of  the  lady’s  virtuous  gifts, 

Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower, — 

He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which 
contract, 

Bear  her  this  jewel,  [To  the  Amb.]  pledge  of  my 
affection. 

And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded. 

And  safely  brought  to  Dover ; where,  inshipp’d, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[. Exeunt  Kino  Henry  and  Train  ; Glouces- 
ter, Exeter.  and  Ambassadors. 

Car.  Stay,  my  lord  legate;  you  shall  first  receive 
The  sum  of  money  which  I promised 
Should  be  deliver’d  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 

Leo.  1 will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

[Exit. 

Cab.  Now  Winchester  will  not  submit,  1 trow, 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 

Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive, 
That,  neither  in  birth,  or  for  authority, 

The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 

I 71  cither  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee. 

Or  sack  this  country  with  a mutiny.  [Exit. 
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ACT  V.] 


KING  IIENRY  TI1E  SIXTH. 


SCENE  II. — France.  Plains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles,  Burgundy,  Alkn^on,  La 
Pucelle,  and  Forces,  marching. 

Chab.  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits ; 

'Tin  said  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt, 

And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Alkn.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of 
France, 

And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Poe.  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us. 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces  ! 

Enter  a Scout. 

Scout.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general, 

And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  ! 

Char.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts?  I pr’ytheo, 
speak. 

Scout.  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,*  is  now  conjoin’d  in  one, 

And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Chab.  Somewhat  too  sudden, sirs, the  warning  is ; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bub,  I trust,  the  ghost  of  Talliot  is  not  there  ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  ac- 
curs’d : — 

Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine, 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Chab.  Then  on,  my  lords ; and  France  be 
fortunate ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  tame.  Before  Angiers. 
Alarums  : Excursions.  Enter  La  Pucelle. 
Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen 

fly—  . „ , . 

Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts ; * 

And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me. 

And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents — 

{Thunder. 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  arc  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north, (1) 

Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize ! 

Enter  Fiends. 

This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accustom’d  diligence  to  me. 

Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cull'd 


(•)  Old  text,  par  Hr*. 

• Charming  ipetl*,  and  periapt*;]  Periapt*  or  amulet*  were 
chain  »»orn  on  the  person  to  avert  dUcate  or  danger. 
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[SCENE  Hi. 

I Out  of  the  powerful  legions  * under  earth, 

I Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[ They  tcalk,  and  speak  not. 

| O,  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long  ! 

Where  h I was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 

I I'll  lop  a member  off,  and  give  it  you, 

In  earnest  of  a further  benefit; 

»So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

[ They  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  hotly  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

{They  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body  nor  blood-sacrifice. 

Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance? 

Then  take  my  soul, — my  body,  soul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[ They  depart. 

See ! they  forsake  me.  Now  the  time  is  come, 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty- pi  limed  crest. 

And  let  her  head  fall  into  England’s  lap. 

My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 

And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with : — 

Now,  France,  thy  glory  drooj>eth  to  the  dust. 

[ Exit. 

Alarums.  Enter  French  and  English,  fighting. 
La  PrcF.Li.Et  and  York  fight  hand  to  hand. 
La  Pucellk  is  taken. i?)  The  Freneh  fiy. 

Yobk.  Damsel  of  Franco,  I think  I have  you 
fast : 

Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 

A goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil’s  grace ! 

See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 

A*  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape  ! 
Puc.  Chang’d  to  a worscr  shape  thou  canst 
not  be. 

Yoiik.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a proper  man ; 
No  shnfic  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles, 
and  thee ! 

And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surpriz’d 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 

York.  Fell  banning  hag,  enchantress,  hold  thy 
tongue ! 

Prc.  I pr'ythee.  give  me  leave  to  curse  a while. 
York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  eomost  to 
the  stake.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums.  Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Lady 
Margaret. 

Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

[Gazes  on  her. 

(*)  Old  text,  region*.  <f)  Old  text,  JBnrgnndi*. 

* Where—]  Th*l  i«,  where**. 
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0 fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear  nor  fly  ! 

For  I will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands : 

1 kiss  these  fingers*  for  eternal  peace. 

And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 

Who  art  thou  ? say,  that  I may  honour  thee. 

Man.  Margaret  my  name,  and  daughter  to  a 
king. 

The  king  of  Naples, — whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Sup.  An  carl  I am,  and  Suffolk  am  I call'd. 


* I kias  these  fingers— ] In  the  modem  editions,  a stage 
direction  [Kitting  her  hand\  ia  given  here,  which  may  mislead. 
From  the  ensuing  line : — 

" And  lay  them  gently  oa  thg  tender  tide,” 
it  would  seem  that  Suffolk  is  speaking  of  Ids  own  hand,  which 
he  kisses  in  attestation  of  homage,  and  then  replaces  gently 
round  the  lady’s  waist.  This  view  of  the  action  is  strengthened 


Be  not  offended,  nature’s  miracle, 

Thou  art  allot  loti  to  be  ta’en  by  me: 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her*  wings. 
Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend, 

Go,  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[Sftf  turns  away  as  going. 
O,  stay  ! — I have  no  power  to  let  her  pass  ; 

My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  sap — no. 


(•)  Pirst  folio,  kit. 

by  the  stage  direction  of  the  old  conics:—"  Enter  Snfolke  teilk 
Margaret  in  kit  hand”  and  by  what  he  presently  says  : — 

"So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 

Keeping  them  pri toner  underneath  her  tringt," 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  transposition  in  the  llnea. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ACT  ▼.] 


[scene  Ilf. 


As  plays  the  sun  upon  tho  glassy  streams, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 

So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 

Fain  would  I woo  her,  yet  I dare  not  speak  : 

I’ll  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wTite  my  mind: 

Fie,  De  la  Poole  ! disable*  not  thyself ; 

Hast  not  a tongue?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner?** 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a woman's  sight  ? 

Ay  ; beauty’s  princely  majesty  is  such,  [rough.* 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 
Mar.  Say,  enrl  of  Suffolk, — if  thy  name  be  60, — 
What  ransom  must  I pay  before  I pass  ? 

For  I perceive  I am  thy  prisoner. 

SlJP.  How  const  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a trial  of  her  love?  [Aside. 
Mar.  Why  apeak'st  thou  not?  what  ransom 
must  I pay? 

Sup.  She’s  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd: 
She  is  a woman,  therefore  to  be  won.  [Aside. 
Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom — yea,  or  no? 
Suf.  Fond  man ! remember  that  thou  hast  a wife ; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ? 

[Aside. 

Mar.  X were  best  to  leovo  him,  for  ho  will  not 
hear. 

Sup.  There  all  is  marr’d  ; there  lies  a cooling 
card.  [Aside. 

Mar.  Xle  talks  at  random ; sure,  the  man  is  mad. 
Scf.  And  yet  a dispensation  may  be  had. 

[Aside. 

Mar.  And  yet  I would  that  you  would  unswer 
me. 

Sup.  I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret.  For  whom? 
Why,  for  my  king:  tush  ! that's  a wooden*  thing. 

[Aside. 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood : it  is  some  carpenter. 
Sup.  Yet  so  my  fon<fy  may  be  satisfied, 

And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 

But  there  remains  a scruple  in  that,  too : 

For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 

And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [Aside. 
Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain, — are  you  not  at  leisure? 
Suf.  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne’er  so 
much : 

Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. — [A side. 
Madam,  I have  u secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I be  enthrall’d,  he  seems  a 
knight,  • 

And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  [Aside. 


* Disable— ] That  i»,  ditparagt.  See  note  (•).  p.  JfiS. 

*•  t*  *ht  not  here  tliy  prisoner  f j The  last  two  word*  of  this  line 
are  omitted  in  the  first  folio. 

e Ay:  beauty’*  princely  majesty  is  such. 

Confound*  the  tongue,  and  make*  the  senses  rough  ] 

Thi*  I*  a troublesome  passage.  Hnntner,  for  rough,  read*  crouch. 
Mr.  Collier**  annotator,  for  “ make*  the  sense*  rough.”  proposes 
" moekt  the  tent  of  touch;"  and  Mr.  Singer’*  corrector,  "mIn 
tht  t'Hte't  touch." 

d Wooden—]  A*  w*  now  *ay  btockith.  So  In  Lily’*  Otlathca, 
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Sit.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I say. 
Mar.  Perhaps  I shall  be  rescu’d  by  the  French  ; 
And  then  I need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [Aside. 
Sup.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a 
cause — 

Mar,  Tush ! women  have  been  captivate  ere 
now.  [Aside. 

Sup.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? * 

Mar.  I cry  you  mercy,  ’lis  but  quid  for  quod 
Suf.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not 
suppose 

Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile, 
Than  is  a slave  in  base  servility ; 

For  princes  should  be  free. 

Sup.  And  so  shall  you, 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free.  [me  ? 
Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto 
Suf.  I’ll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry’s 
queen ; 

To  put  a golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 

And  set  a precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 

If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 

Mar.  What  ? 

Srp.  His  love. 

Mar.  I am  unworthy  to  be  Henry’s  wife. 

Sup.  No,  gentle  madam  ; I unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a dame  to  be  his  wife. 

And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 

How  say  you,  madam  ; are  ye  so  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I am  content. 
Sup.  Then  call  our  captains  and  our  colours 
forth ! — 

And.  madam,  at  your  father’s  castle- walls 
We’ll  crave  a parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[Troops  come  forward. 


A Parley  sounded.  Enter  Rkigkikr,  on  the 
walls. 

Sup.  See,  Reignier,  see,  thy  daughter  prisoner! 
Reig.  To  whom  ? 

Sup.  To  me. 

Reio.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I am  a soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep, 

Or  to  eiclaim  on  fortune’s  fickleness. 

Suf.  Yes,  there  iB  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Consent,  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  consent,) 

Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king  ; 


1192: — “Would  I were  out  of  these  wood*,  for  I »h*ll  have  hut 
ir 'jodtn  luck;”  and  in  Sidney's  .htrophel  and  Stella  (both 
quoted  by  8teeven*):— - 

“ Or,  seeing,  have  so  troodden  wits  as  not  that  worth  to  know." 
• Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  sof]  Mr.  Collier’s  annotator  reme- 
dies the  imperfection  of  thi*  line  by  inserting  “ pray  tell  me." 

f ’Tis  but  quid  for  Faistaff,  U will  be  recollected,  adopts 

the  ume  effective  course  to  reprove  the  Chief  Justice  for  his 
" disease  of  not  listening, ” In  the  " Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.” 
Att  1.  Sc.  3. 
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act  v.]  KING  HENRY 

Whom  I with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto  ; 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain’d  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  oa  he  thinks  ? 

Srp.  Fair  Margaret  knows, 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Rf.io.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I descend. 

To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Exit  from  Me  trails. 
Srp.  And  hero  I will  expect  thy  coming. 

TrumjMts  sounded.  Enter  Reignier,  below. 

Re iq.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories; 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Sup.  Thanks,  Reiguier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a 
child. 

Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a king : 

What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit  ? 
Reig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little 
worth, 

To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a lord  ; 

Upon  condition  I may  quietly 

Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county*  Maine  and  Anjou, 

Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war, 

My  daughter  shall  bo  Henry’s,  if  he  please. 

Sup.  That  is  her  ransom, — I deliver  her  ; 

And  those  two  counties  I will  undertake, 

Your  grace  shall  well  ami  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I again, — in  Henry’s  royal  name, 

As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king, — 

Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Sup.  Reignier  of  France,  I give  thee  kingly 
thanks. 

Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a king  : — 

And  yet,  methinks,  I could  he  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case. — [Aside. 

I ’ll  over  then  to  England  with  this  news, 

And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemniz'd  : 

So,  farewell,  Reignier : set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  pdlacca,  aa  it  becomes. 

Reig.  I do  embrace  thee,  as  I would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 
Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord : good  wishes,  praise, 
and  prayers, 

Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret  [doing. 
Sup.  Farewell,  sweet  madam  ! But  hark  you, 
Margaret ; — 

No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

Mar.  Such  commendations  os  become  a maid, 

A virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him.  [directed. 
Suf.  Worda  sweetly  plac’d  and  modestly  t 

(•)  Old  text,  eonntry.  (t)  Pint  folio,  modntie. 

* P»»i»h-]  Childiih,  foolish. 

* And  not  unit  grartt — ] The  flr»l  folio  ha*  " mull  natural 
grace*  and  U the  emendation  of  Capell.  Mr.  Collier,  on  the 
faith  of  hit  annotator,  read*  "Mid."  which  he  pronounce*  in- 
conteatable.  We  mutt  take  leare  to  differ  with  him,  believing 


THE  SIXTH.  (scene  it. 

But,  mudam,  I must  trouble  you  Again, — 

No  loving  token  to  his  majesty?  [heart, 

Mar.  Yea,  my  good  lord ; a pure  unspotted 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I send  the  king. 

Sup,  And  this  withal.  [Kisses  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyself; — I will  not  so  presume 
To  send  such  peevish*  tokens  to  a king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 
Sup.  O,  wert  thou  for  myself! — But,  Suffolk, 
stay  ; 

Thou  may’st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 

There  Minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond’rous  praise : 

Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount ; 

And  b natural  graces  that  extinguish  art; 

Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seaa. 

That,  when  thou  corn’s!  to  kneel  at  Henry’s  feet, 
Thou  mny'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
Anjou. 

Enter  Yore,  Warwick,  and  others. 

York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemn’d 
to  burn. 

Enter  La  Pucklle,  guarded,  and  a Shepherd. 

Shkp.  Ah,  Joan!  this  kills  thy  father’s  heart 
outright ! 

Have  I sought  every  country  far  and  near, 

And,  now'  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 

Must  I behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ? [thee  ! 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I’ll  die  with 
Puc.  Decrepit  miser  S c base  ignoble  wretch  ! 

| I am  descended  of  a gentler  blood  ; 

Thou  art  no  father  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

Shkp.  Out,  out! — My  lords,  un  please  you,  ’tia 
not  so ; 

I did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows : 

Her  mother  liveth  yet,  con  testify 

She  was  the  first-fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.  Graceless!  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage? 
York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  haih 
been • 
Wicked  and  vile ; and  so  her  denth  concludes. 

Shkp.  Fie,  Joan  ! that  thou  wilt  be  ho  obstacle!4 
God  knows  thou  art  a collop  of  my  flesh, 

And  for  thy  sake  have  I shed  many  a tear : 

Deny  me  not,  I pr’ythec,  gentle  Joan. 


either  And,  or  “ tier,"  another  substitution  of  the  commenuton, 
much  better  suited  to  the  context. 

* Deerrpit  miser!]  M>*<r  here  doe*  not  Imply  avarice;  but 
mean*  a miirrabU  eailif ; a active  it  »o  commonly  bore  formerly 
that  example*  are  needle**, 
d So  obstacle!]  An  old  vulgar  corruption  of  is* tlimalt. 
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Pcc.  Peasant,  avaunt ! — You  luivc  suborn’d  this 
man, 

Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  ’T  is  true  ; I gave  a noble  to  the  priest, 
The  morn  that  I was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ? Now  cursed  bo  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  ! I would  the  milk  [breast, 

Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck’dst  her 
328 


Tlod  been  a little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ! 

Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 

I wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 

Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab? 

O,  burn  her,  burn  her!  hanging  is  too  good. 

I Exit . 

York.  Take  her  away ; for  she  hath  liv’d  too 

long. 

To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 
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ACT  v.]  KING  HENRY 

Puc.  First,  lot  mo  toll  you  whom  you  have 
condemn'd : 

Not  one*  begotten  of  a shepherd  swain, 

Hut  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings  ; 

Virtuous,  and  holy  ; chosen  from  above, 

By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 

To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 

I never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 

But  you, — that  arc  polluted  with  your  lusts. 

Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 

You  judge  it  straight  a thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils. 

No,  misconceived ! ■ Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 

Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 

Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus'd, 

Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 
York.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution  ! 
War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs;  because  she  is  a 
maid, 

Spare  for  no  faggots,  let  there  be  enow : 

Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 

That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened,  [hearts? — 
Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity, 

That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 

I am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 

Murder  not,  then,  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forefend  ! the  holy  maid 
with  child?  [wrought! 

War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been 
juggling : 

I did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge.  [live ; 

War.  Well,  go  to ; we  will  have  no  bastards 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

Puc.  You  are  deceiv’d ; my  child  is  none  of  his; 
It  was  Alentjon  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 

York.  Alcntjon  ! that  notorious  Machiavcl ! 

It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I have  deluded  you  ; 
’Twos  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I nam'd, 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevail'd. 

War.  A married  man  ! that's  most  intolerable. 
York.  Why,  here’s  a girl ! I think,  she  knows 
not  well, 

There  were  so  many,  whom  she  ma}‘  accuse. 

War.  It’s  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 
York.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a virgin  pure. — 

(•)  Old  text,  me. 

* No,  mliconceived  f Joo*  of  Are  hoik  Aero—]  Steevena  In- 
terpret* thi*, — •*  No,  ye  tnUronceivcn.  ye  who  mistake  me  and 
my  (|un)itie«."  If  thia  be  the  meaning,  the  author  probably 
wrote 

" Kaotr,  mlaconcetved,"  Ac. 


THE  SIXTH.  [scene  iv. 

Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  fordt  is  in  vain.  [my  curse ; 

Puc.  Then  loot!  me  hence  ; — with  whom  I leave 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode  ! 

But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 

Environ  you  ; till  mischief  and  despair 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks  or  hang  yourselves. 

[ Exit,  guarded. 
York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to 
ashes. 

Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 

For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a general  peaee 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 

And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  lus  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  turn’d  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers, 

So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers, 

That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown, 

And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country’s  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 

Have  wc  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 

By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 

Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 

O,  Warwick,  Warwick  ! I foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.  Be  patient,  York ; if  wc  conclude  a peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended;  Alen^on,  the  Bas- 
tard, Kkiomkr,  and  others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus 
agreed, 

That  peaceful  truce  shall  he  proclaim’d  in  France, 
We  come  to  he  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  he. 
York.  Speak,  Winchester;  for  boiling  choler 
chokes 

The  hollow  passage  of  my  prison'd1’  voice, 

By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

Car.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus: — 
That,  in  regard  king  Henry  gives  consent, 

Rut,  perhap«,  the  punctuation  adopted  by  Mr.  Collier  gire*  the 
true  eolutiun 

" No;  mUconrcivcd  Joan  of  Are  hath  been,”  Ac. 

b Prison'd  mice. — ] In  the  old  text,  “poy»</n‘d  voice.”  Theo- 
bald 5r«t  sulMitutrd  pritom'd. 
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[«Ct»E  V. 


ACT  V-l 

Of  mere  cumpa-ssion  and  ef  lenity, 

To  case  your  country  of  distressful  war, 

And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, — 

You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown  : 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself. 

Thou  shalt  bo  plac’d  as  viceroy  under  him, 

And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself  ? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a coronet, 

And  vet,  in  substance  and  authority, 

Retain  but  privilege  of  a private  man  ? 

This  proffer  is  alwurd  and  reasonless. 

Cuab.  ’Tin  known  already  that  I am  possess’d 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories, 

And  therein  reverenc’d  for  their  lawful  king: 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 

Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 

As  to  bo  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 

No,  lord  ambassador;  I’ll  rather  keep 
That  which  I have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 

Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all.  [means 

Yobk.  Insulting  Charles ! host  thou  by  secret 
Us’d  intercession  to  obtain  a league, 

And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand’st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 

Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp’st, 

Of  benefit  * proceeding  from  our  king, 

And  not  of  ntty  challenge  of  desert, 

Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reio.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract : 

If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one, 

We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

[Aside  to  Charles. 

Albs.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy, 

To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre 
And  ruthless  slaughters  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility : 

And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a truce, 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

f Aside  to  Charles. 
Was.  How  say’st  thou,  Charles?  shall  our 
condition  stand  ? 

Chau.  It  shall : 

Only  reserv’d,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

Yobk.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty  ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 

Nor  be  rcliellious  to  the  crown  of  England ; 

Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. — 
[Charles  and  the  rest  yive  tokens  of  fealty. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please  ; 

Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still, 
For  here  we  entertain  a solemn  peace.  [Exeunt. 


t Of  benffll  proe  ftiiMtf  from  onr  ki»i. — ] " Bmejll  i»  hrrr  a 
term  of  Uw.  Be  content  to  lire  a*  the  htntfciarg  of  our  king. 
— Jobviok. 
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SCENE  V. — London.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

KnUr  Kino  Hen  by,  in  conference  wilh  Suffolk  ; 
Gloucesteu  and  Exeter  following. 

K.  Hkn.  Your  woud’rous  rare  description, 
noble  earl, 

Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonish’d  me  : 

Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts, 

Do  breed  love’s  settled  passions  in  my  heart : 

And,  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts, 

Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide  ; 

So  am  I driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown, 

Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Suf.  Tush,  my  good  lord  ! this  superficial  tale 
Is  hut  a preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 

; The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 

( Had  I sufficient  skill  to  utter  them,) 

Would  make  a volume  of  enticing  lines, 

Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 

And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine,  # 

So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights, 

Hut,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind, 

She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command  ; 

Command,  I mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents, 

To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord.  [sume. 

K.  Hen.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne’er  pre- 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent, 

That  Margaret  may  he  England’s  royal  queen. 

Glo.  8o  should  I give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  kuow,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth’d 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem  ; 

How  shall  we,  then,  dispense  with  that  contract 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

Suf.  As  doth  a ruler  with  unlawful  oaths  ; 

Or  one  that,  nt  a triumph  having  vow’d 
To  try  his  strength,  forsnketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary’s  odds  : 

A poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 

And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I pray,  is  Margaret  more 
than  that  ? 

Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl, 

Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

Suf.  Yes,  my  good*  lord,  her  father  is  a king. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem ; 

And  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 

As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 

And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo,  And  so  the  carl  of  Armagnac  mar  do, 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles,  [dower ; 

Exk.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrantt  liberal 
Whore  Rcignicr  sooner  will  receive,  than  give. 


(•)  Flr*t  folio  omit*,  good.  (f)  Fire!  folio  inter!*,  a. 
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Suf.  A dower,  my  lords  ! disgrace  not  so  your 
king, 

That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor. 

To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 

And  not  to  seek  a queen  to  make  him  rich : 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 

As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

Marriage  is  a matter  of  more  worth, 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship  ; 

Not  whom  wo  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects, 

Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed*. 

And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most, 

It*  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us, 

In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferred. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a hell, 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 

Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss,b 
And  is  a pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

Whom  should  wc  match  with  Henry,  being  a king, 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a king  ? 

Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a king : 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit, 

(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen,) 

Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a king ; 

For  Henry,  son  unto  a conqueror, 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 

If  with  a lady  of  so  high  resolve, 

As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link’d  in*love. 

Then  yield,  ray  lords  ; and  here  conclude  with  mo, 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 

K.  Hen.  Whether  it  he  through  force  of  your 
report, 

• It  matt  of  all,  &e.]  It  is  an  addit.on  of  Rowe's : the  old  text  L 
exhibiting  the  line, 

“ Mott  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us.” 

We  should  prefer  reading,  “And  most  of  ill,"  Ste.  conceiving  - 


My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 

I cannot  tell ; but  this  I am  assur’d, 

I feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast, 

Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 

As  I am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 

Take,  therefore,  shipping ; post,  ray  lord,  to 
France ; 

Agree  to  any  covenants ; and  procure 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown’d 
King  Henry’s  faithful  aud  anointed  queen  : 

For  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge, 

Among  the  people  gather  up  a tenth. 

Be  gone,  1 »*iy  : for,  till  you  do  return, 

I rest  perplexed  with  & thousand  cares. — 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offeuce : 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 

Not  what  you  are,  I know  it  will  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 

And  so  conduct  me,  where  from  company, 

I may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief.  [Exit 
Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I fear  me,  both  at  first  and  lost. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Exeter. 
Sur.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail’d  : and  thus  he 
goes, 

As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece  ; 

With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 

But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 

Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

[Exit. 


Suffolk'*  meaning  to  he— since  he  lose*  her  be«t. and  we  ouimIvm 
in  the  choice  of  a wife  are  mo»i  bound  by  ronstdeiotions  of  affec- 
tion, sh-  should  be  preferred. 

•>  IVkereat  the  contrary  bringtik  SHw,— • ) Contrary  must  here  bo 
read  si  a quadrisyllable. 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  SCENE  I. — Hut iff  If  the  heaven*  trith  hlart.'}  In  our 
early  theatres,  tiefon?  tho  in trod action  of  movable  scenery, 
it  apjtcar*  that  the  1<uJc  and  Hides  of  tho  stage  were  usually 
adorned  with  tapestry  or  arms,  while  the  internal  roof,  or 
ceiling,  technically  called  the  “ Heavens,”  by  means  of 
blue  hanging,  similar  perhajw  to  thoso  still  in  use,  was 
matte  to  represent  the  actual  sky.  When  tho  performance 
was  of  a tragic  nature,  however,  the  furniture  of  the  stage 
partook  in  w">iuo  dogreo  of  the  sombre  diameter  of  tho 
piece,  nn<i  tho  walls  and  interior  covering  were  always 
hung  with  block.  To  this  change  in  the  aspect  of  tho 
stage  when  tragedy  was  played,  the  passage  in  tho  text 
is  one  of  many  allusions  which  may  l*o  instanced  from 
Elizabethan  writers.  Thus  Shakcsjicare  again,  in  his 
“ Rape  of  Lucreco : ” — 

•«  It  lari  tt  off  for  irafediet,  and  murtliera  fell.** 

80,  in  the  Induction  to  a tragedy  callod  “A  Warning  for 
Fair  Women/'  159D : — 

« Jlistorie.  Look,  Corordie,  I mark’d  it  not  till  now, 

The  Mtagr  is  A* ay  With  blarltr,  nod  1 p«re«ive 
Tile  auditor*  prepar’d  for  tragedie." 

Bo,  also,  in  Murston’s  “ Insatiate  Countess,”  Act  IV. : — 

«'  The  utageof  heav'n  Is  A any  with  »olenme  black, 

A time  l>e»l  fittiny  to  net  trafediet." 

And  so  Sidney,  in  his  “Arcadia,”  p.  125,  cd.  15P8:— 
“There  arose,  even  with  the  Sunne,  a vailo  of  darke 
cloudea before  his  face,  which  shortly  (like  inko  jmwnsl  into 
water)  had  MaeLtd  over  all  the  fact  of  heactn  , preparing 
(as  it  were)  a tnournfull  stage  for  a Tragodio  to  he  played 
on,”  For  further  illustration  of  tho  practice,  tho  reader 
may  consult  Malone’s  “ Historical  Account  of  the  English 
Stage,”  Vol.  III.  p.  103  of  the  “ Variorum  ” Shakespeare ; 
and  Whiter’s  “ Specimen  of  a Commentary  on  Shnko- 
HIHJftre,"  p.  156. 

(2)  Scene  I. — 

Conjunct  and  torrent*,  that,  afraid  of  him, 

By  matfic  rertf t hart  contriv'd  hit  rnw/.j 
Tlie  superstition  to  which  Rosalind  refers,  " 1 was  never  so 
be  rhvmed  sineo  Pythagoras  time  that  I was  an  Irish 
rat,”  (“As  You  Like  It,”  Act  III-  Be.  2.)  was  of  the 
same  species,  though  of  a less  tragic  and  malignant  cha- 
racter. as  that  indicated  ini  the  passa^fe  above.  The 
rhyming  rats  to  death  was  eunpoaed  to  lie  effected  jsirtly 
by  force  of  tho  versos  employed,  and  pirtly  by  the  solemn, 
ceaseless,  and  monotonous  chant  with  which  they  were 
re|ieatcd.  Hut  tho  “magic  verses”  to  which  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  is  hero  attributed  were  not  required  to  Iw 
uttered  in  his  presence : their  deadly  energy  existing  solely 
in  tho  words  of  tho  imprecation  and  the  malevolence  of  tho 
reciter,  which  were  supposed  to  render  them  effectual  at 
any  distance.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  oj  Poetic, 
wiys,  “ I will  not  wish  you  to  l»e  rimed  to  death  as  is  said 
to  bo  done  in  Ireland;"  and  Sir  William  Temple,  with 
much  probability,  suggests  that  the  practice  in  that 
country  was  derived  from  the  various  kinds  of  poetical 
charms  employed  by  the  Gothic  races  in  their  Runes,  and 
the  stanzas  which  they  columned  in  them.  Tho  Runic 
letters  were  all  Itolievcd  to  have  different  and  individual 
powers ; and  some  wore  accordingly  entitled  Noxious,  or 
Bitter  Runes,  and  to  versos  formed  of  such  characters  tho 
passage  in  tho  text  refers.  There  were,  also,  other  Rum* 
which  would  secure  victory,  avert  misfortune,  excite  love, 
and  cure  disease  ; to  which  class  the  rat-rhymes  probably 
belonged. 

Among  other  reasons  which  might  bo  assigned  for  verso 
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being  chosen  as  the  medium  for  these  cliarms,  are  the  pre- 
cise adherence  to  the  words  which  was  insured  by  the 
limitations  of  rhyme  and  metre  ; and  the  great  assistance 
they  afforded  to  the  memory’.  The  mystic  lungnAgv  of  the 
hard*  who  composed  tho*c  fortnuke  would  also  naturally 
run  into  rhythm  nnd  verse  ok  Iwing  the  oldest  and  most 
appropriate  diction  for  expressing  them.  In  tho  ancient 
epigram,  called  The  Porta  of  the  Furnace,  addressed  to  the 
potters  of  Samos,  ami  attributed  to  Hotner,  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  verse  employed  both  as  a I 'leaning 
and  a malediction  ; the  effect  of  the  invocation  L ing  de- 
jK-ndent  on  tho  good  or  ill  rewanl  the  }ioct  mot  with  from 
the  workmen. 

King  Henry  V.  died  nt  Vincennes,  August  31st,  1422; 
| but  though  contemporaneous  historians  differ  as  to  his 
mortal  disease,  none  of  them  attributes  his  death  to  tho 
magical  in  Hue  nee  of  conjurers  and  sorcerers. 

(3)  Scene  II. — Im  Puerile.}  Tlie  Pucelle  of  this  play  is 
a parody  on  tho  Pucelle  of  history.  The  leading  incidents 
in  tho  career  of  this  remarkable  female  are  roughly 
sketched,  indeed,  but  in  the  actions  and  speeches  attri- 
bute* 1 to  her  wo  hare  no  indication  whatever  of  that 
simplicity  and  meekness  which,  in  stmngo  combination 
with  undaunted  resolution  and  the  most  reckless  [personal 
bravery.  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  the  heroic  Maid 
of  Orleans.  The  circumstances  connected  with  Joan’s  first 
interview  with  tho  dauphin  appear  to  have  l>een  derived 
by  the  dramatist  from  lln'mishod,  whose  narrative  runs  as 
follows: — “In  time  of  this  siego  nt  Orlcaneo  (French 
stories  sate)  the  first  weeke  of  March  1428,  unto  Charles 
tlio  Dolphin,  at  Chinan,  as  he  was  in  very  great  care  and 
studio  how  to  wrestle  against  tlie  F-nglisfi  nation,  by  ono 
Peter  Badri  court,  oapteine  of  Vacoulour  (mndo  after  rnar- 
shall  of  France  by  the  Dolphin's  creation),  was  caried  a 
young  wench  of  an  eighteene  ye**res  old,  called  Joan  Are, 
by  name  of  hir  father  fa  sorie  dicephenrd ) James  of  Are, 
ami  IkuIhiII  bir  mother,  brought  up  I«oorlio  in  their  trade 
of  keeping  cattol,  Kim  at  Domprin  (therefore  reportwl  by 
Rile,  June  Domprin)  upon  Meuso  in  Isirraine  within  tho 
diocosse  of  Thou  to.  Ot  favour  was  *ho  counte«l  likosome, 
of  person  strong  lie  mado  and  manlie,  of  courage  great, 
hardio,  and  stout  withall.  an  underatAiider  of  counsels 
though  she  were  not  at  them,  great  semblance  of  ebastitic 
both  of  bodie  and  Itehaviour,  tho  name  of  Jesus  in  hir 
mouth  aliout  all  hir  businesses,  humble,  oliedient,  nnd 
fasting  diverse  days  in  the  week.  A person  (as  their  Itookea 
make  liir)  raised  up  by  power  divine,  only  for  succour  to 
the  French  estate,  then  deeplie  in  diHtresse,  in  who*ne,  for 
planting  a eredit  the  rather,  first  the  conijs-nio  that 
toward  tho  Dolphin  did  conduct  bir,  through  places  nil 
dangerous,  as  hidden  by  the  English,  where  she  nover 
was  afore,  all  the  waie  and  by  oightertalo  safely  did  sbo 
lead  : then  at  tho  Dolphins  sending  by  hir  assignoinent, 
from  saint  Kntharin’s  church  of  Fierlwiis  in  Touraine  ( where 
she  never  had  boen  and  knew  not),  in  a secret  place  there 
among  old  iron,  appointed  sbo  hir  sword  to  he  sought  out 
and  brought  hir,  that  with  five  flours  deli  cos  was  graven 
on  both  sides,  wherewith  she  fought  and  did  manic 
slaughters  by  hir  owno  hands.  In  warfar  rode  she  in 
armour,  cajxapie  ami  mustered  as  n man,  before  hir  an 
ensigno  all  white,  wfaerin  was  Jesus  Christ  painted  with  a 
flounfdelico  in  his  hand. 

“ Unto  tho  Dolphin  into  his  gallcrio  when  first  she  was 
brought,  and  lie  shadowing  liimselfe  behind,  Hotting  other 
g do  lords  before  him  to  try  hir  cunning  from  all  the  com- 
pQnio,  with  a salutation  (tiiat  indeed  marred  all  tho  mutter) 
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she  pickt  him  out  alone,  who  thereupon  had  hir  to  tho  end 
of  tne  gallerie,  where  she  held  him  an  houre  in  secret  and 
private  talke,  that  of  his  privio  chain  tier  was  thought  verie 
long,  and  therefore  would  have  broken  it  off ; but  he  made 
them  a signe  to  lot  hir  saie  on/’ 

(4)  Scene  II. — 

A'or  am  I like  that  proud  ship , 

Which  Casitr  and  his  fortune  bare  a/,  on  re.] 

This  may  havo  been  suggested  bv  a passage  Steevens 
found  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  translated  by 
North  : — “ Castor  hearing  that,  straight  disoovered  him- 
selfe  unto  the  maistor  of  tho  pvnnaae,  who  at  the  first 
was  amazed  when  he  saw  him  ; but  Cawar,  then  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  sayd  unto  him,  good  fellow,  lie  of  good 
checrc,  forward©*  hardily,  anti  fearo  not,  for  fttrn  hast 
Ctxsar  and  his  fortune  iritA  thee." 

(5)  Scene  II. — Ifni  Mahomet  inspired  with  a don  1] 
Mahomet,  it  is  related,  had  a dove,  “which  ho  used  to 
feed  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear  ; which  dove,  when  it  was 
hungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet’s  shoulder,  and  thrust  its 
bill  in  to  find  its  breakfast ; Mahomet  persuading  tho 
mde  and  simple  Arabians,  that  it  was  the  Holy  (iliost 
that  gavo  him  advice.” — See  Sir  W ALTER  Ra  LEIGH"  B 
History  of  the  World,  b.  i.  part  i.  ch.  vi. 


(6)  Scene  V.— 

A witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 

Drive $ back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists.] 
Referring  to  Hannibal’*  escape  by  the  ntratAgem  of  fixing 
burning  twigs  on  tho  boms  of  oxen,  as  told  in  Livy, 
b.  xxii.  e.  xvi. 

(7)  Scene  V. — Than  Rhodope’s  of  Mem dAuJ  The  old 

text  reads : — “ Khodoiie'M  or  Memphis."  Copal)  first 

proposed  the  lection  usually  adopter  1.  Of  the  pyramids 
near  Memphis,  Pliny  records  that  “ tho  fairest  and  most 
commended  for  workmanship  was  built  at  tho  cost  and 
charges  of  one  Rhodttpe,  a verio  strum  pot"  See  also 
Ailian,  Var.  His.  xiiL  S3;  and  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  180. 

(8)  Scene  V. — Than  the  riehfewclt d coffer  of  /)hWm.| 
This  alludes  to  the  costly  casket  which  Alexander  selected 

. from  the  opima  *j»>( in  of  Darius  at  the  taking  of  Gaza, 

, as  a befitting  shrine  for  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  “ In  what 
price  tho  noblo  poemes  of  Homer  were  holden  with 
Alexander  the  great,  in  so  much  m every  night  they 
were  layd  under  his  pillow,  and  by  day  were  carried  in  the. 
rich  iewell  cafcr  of  Darius,  lately  before 'vanquished  by 
j him  in  battaile." — Puttenh.ym’u  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
chap.  via. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  V. — Mortimer.]  “This  Edmond  Mortimer 
was,  I believe,  confounded  by  the  author  of  this  play, 
and  by  the  old  historians,  with  his  kinsman,  who  was 

Srhaps  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  death.  Edmond 
ortimer  was  bom  in  December,  1392,  and  consequently 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  thirty-two  years  old. 

“This  family  htvl  great  possessions  in  Ireland,  in  oonse- 
ouonce  of  tho  marriage  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  with 
the  daughter  of  tho  Earl  of  Ulster,  about  1358,  and  were 
long  connected  with  that  country.  Lionel  was  for  some  timo 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was  created  by  his  father,  Edward 
III.,  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  consequence  of  possessing  tho 
honour  of  Clare,  in  tho  county  of  Tliomond.  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  married  Philippa,  the 
duke’s  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  died  in  his  office,  at  St.  Dominick's  Abboy, 
near  Cork,  in  December,  1381.  His  son,  Roger  Mortimer, 
was  twice  Vicegerent  of  Ireland,  and  was  slain  at  a place 
called  Kenles,  in  Ossory,  in  1398.  Edmund,  his  son,  tho 
Mortimer  of  this  play,  was,  as  has  lieen  already  men- 
tioned. also  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  in  the  years  1423 
and  1424,  and  died  there  in  1425.  His  nephew  and  heir, 
Richard,  Duka  of  York  (tho  Plantngonct  of  this  play), 
was  in  1449  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for 
ten  yoors,  with  extraordinary  powers  ; and  his  son  George 
Duke  of  Clarence  (who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  the 
Tower)  was  liom  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  in  1450.  This 
prince  filled  the  same  office  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors 
had  possessed,  being  constituted  Chief  Governor  of  ire- 
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land  for  life,  by  his  brother  Edward  IV.  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign. 

“ Perhaps  I have  been  mistaken  in  one  assertion  which 
I have  made  in  the  former  jsirt  of  this  note ; Mortimer 
probably  did  not  take  his  title  of  Clarence  from  his  great 
Irish  |Mj*M)ssions  las  1 have  suggested),  but  rather  from 
his  wife's  mother,  Elizabeth  le  Clare,  third  daughter  of 
Gilbert  do  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloster,  and  Ristcr  to  Gilbert  do 
Clare,  the  Inst  (of  that  name)  Earl  of  Gloster,  who  founded 
Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

“ The  error  concerning  Edmund  Mortimer,  brother-in- 
law  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  having  I wen  ‘ kept  in 
captivity  untill  ho  died/  seems  to  have  arisen  from  tho 
legend  of  Richard  Ptantagonet,  Duke  of  Yorko,  in  tho 
‘ Mirrour  for  Magistrate*/  1575,  where  tho  following 
tines  are  found  : — 

‘III*  cursci)  son  ensued  Ids  cnidl  path. 

* And  kept  my  gllllesste  cotin  strayl  in  dnrannee, 

* For  whome  my  father  hard  entreated  hath. 

‘ Hut  living  hnpelesar  of  his  life's  jwiurtunce, 

' Hee  thought  it  be»t  by  pollitike  procuraunce 

‘To  slay  (he  kina,  and  so  restore  ni»  frond; 

* Which  brought  him*elf  to  an  infamous  end  : 

* So  whan  King  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fifte, 

* Had  lane  my  father  in  his  conspiracy, 

* Hee.  from  Sir  Edmund  all  the  blame  to  shifle, 

' Was  faync  to  say,  the  French  king  Charles,  his  alley, 

' Had  hyred  him  this  trayternu*  art  to  trye ; 

'For  which  condemned  shortly  hee  was  slain, 

' In  helping  right  this  was  my  father's  game 

Malone. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  II.—  . 

These  are  the  city-gates,  the  gates  ef  Rouen, 

Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a ftreocA .] 

Both  Hall  ami  Holinahed  relate,  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  a strntagora  employed  at  tho  siege  of  Evreux  in 
1442,  which  furnished  the  poet  with  material*  for  this 
scene: — “The  Frenchmen,  a little  before  this  season, 
had  taken  tho  town  of  Evreux  by  treason  of  a fisher. 
Sir  Francis  tho  Amigonoia  hearing  of  that  chance  ap- 
parelled six  strong  fcllowes,  like  men  of  the  countrie, 
with  aacka  and  baskets,  as  cariers  of.  come  and  vittels, 
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and  sent  thorn  to  tho  cnstell  of  Comill,  in  the  which 
diverse  Englishmen  were  kopt  as  prisoners,  and  he  with 
an  ambush  of  Englishmen  uue  in  a vallie  nigh  to  tho 
fortrmso.  Tho  six  counterfet  husbandmen  entered  tho 
castell  unsuspected,  and  straight  came  to  the  chaml>or  of 
tho  enpteine,  and  laicng  hands  on  him,  gave  knowledge  to 
them  that  laio  in  ambush  to  come  to  their  aid.  Tho  which 
suddenlio  mode  foorth,  and  entered  tho  castell,  slue  and 
tooko  all  tho  Frenchmen,  and  set  tho  Englishmen  at 
libcrtiu : which  thing  doouo,  they  set  lire  in  the  castell, 
and  departed  to  Rone  with  their  bootio  and  prisoners.” — 
Hounshed. 
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ACT 

(1)  SCENE  I. — 

Or  whether  that  tuck  cowards  ought  to  irwir 

Thu  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  ho.] 

The  imputation  'of  cowardice  which  for  a short  time 
dimmed  the  fame  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  arose  at  the  battle 
of  Patty,  where  the  English  forces  under  Lord  TaJbot,  con- 
sisting of  about  six  thousand  men,  were  suddenly  assailed 
by  the  French,  in  numbers  of  nearly  four  to  one.  “The 
Englishmen  had  not  leysure  to  put  themselves  in  amy, 
after  they  had  pight  up  their  stakes  before  their  Archers, 
so  that  there  was  no  remedie  but  to  fight  at  adventure. 
This  battailo  continued  by  the  space  of  three  long  houres  : 
for  the  Englishmen,  though  they  wore  oppressed  with 
multitude  of  their  enimiea,  yet  they  never  fled  backe  one 
foote,  tvl  theyr  Captayne  the  Lord  Talbot  was  sore 
wounded  at  the  backe,  and  so  taken.  Then  theyr  heartes 
began  to  faint,  and  they  fleddc,  in  which  flight  were  slaino  ; 
above  twelve  hundred,  and  fortie  taken,  of  whome  the  i 
Lonle  Talbot,  the  Lorde  Scales,  the  Lord  Ilungerfonie, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Rampston,  wore  chief*'.  * * * From 
this  battail  departed,  -vithout  any  stroke  striken,  sir 
John  Fastolfe,  tne  same  yeare  for  his  valiantnesse  elected 
into  the  order  of  the  Garter,  for  which  cause  the  Duke  of 
Bedforde  took©  from  him  the  Image  of  saint  George,  and 
his  Garter,  though  afterward,  by  mcanc  of  friends  snd 
apparaunt  causes  of  good  excuse,  the  same  were  to  him 
againe  delivered  agaynst  the  mynde  of  the  Lorde  Talbot." 
— Holinbhed. 

(2)  SCENE  II. — Lean  famine,  quartering  rteel,  and  : 
climbing  fire.]  So  in  Hall: — “The  Goddei*ne  of  warns 
called  Bellona — hath  these  three  hand  maidt*  ever  of  ntces 
sitie  attendi  ng  on  her  ; Illoud,  Fire,  und  Famine  ; whiche 
thre  damo*els  bo  of  that  force  and  strength  that  every  one 
of  them  alone  is  able  and  sufficient  to  torment  and  afflict  a 
proud  prince  ; and  they  all  joyned  together  are  of  puissance 
to  destroy  the  most  populous  countrey  and  most  richest 
region  of  the  world.” 

(3)  ScENF.  VII. — Enter  Soldier*,  bearing  the  Iwty  of  John  • 
TulUt.)  This  John  Talbot  was  the  carl's  eldest  son  by  a | 
second  wife;  ho  was  created  Viscount  Lisle  in  1551,  only 
two  years  before  the  en>pgcment  in  which  his  father  and 
he  wore  killed.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  tho  “renowned  Talbot"  and  his  gallant  son  are  gra- 
phically told  by  Hall  : — “ When  the  Englishmen  were  . 
come  to  the  place  where  the  Frenchmen  were  encamped, 
in  the  which  were  iii.  C peoea  of  brasse,  beside  divers 
other  small  pece*.  and  subtil!  Engrncs  to  the  Englishmen 
unknowen,  and  nothing  suspected,  they  lyghted  al  on  fote,  , 
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the  erle  of  Shrowesbury  only  except,  which  because  of  his 
age,  rode  on  a litle  hakeney,  and  fought  fiercely  with  the 
Frenchmen,  and  gat  thentre  of  their  campe,  and  by  fvne 
force  entered  into  the  same.  This  conflict  continued  in 
doubtfull  judgement  of  victory  two  longe  houics : durynge 
which  fight  the  lordes  of  Monutmban  and  Humadayro,  with 
a great  corapanre  of  Frenchemcn  entered  tho  battavle,  and 
began  a new  folcle,  and  sodaynly  the  gonners  perceivyngo  the 
Englishmen  to  approche  nerc,  discharged  their  ordinance, 
ana  slew  iii.  C persons,  nerc  to  tho  erle,  who  perceivynge 
the  imminent  icopardy,  and  subtilo  labirynlh,  in  tho  which 
he  and  hys  people  were  enclosed  and  illaqueate,  despisynga 
his  ownc  wivegarde,  and  desirynge  the  life  of  bis  entienr 
and  welbcloved  sonne  tho  lord  Lisle,  willed,  advertised, 
and  counsailled  hym  to  duparte  out  of  tha  felde,  and  to 
save  hym  aelfe.  But  when  the  sonne  had  aunswered  that 
it  was  neither  honest  nor  natural  for  him,  to  leve  hit 
father  in  the  extreme  ieopardye  of  hys  life,  and  that  ha 
would  taste  of  that  draught,  which  his  father  and  parent 
should  assay  and  begyn  : the  noble  erle  and  comfortable 
caipuyn  sayd  to  him  : Oh  sonne.  sonne,  I thy  father 
which  onely  hath  bene  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the 
French  people  so  many  yerea,  which  hath  subverted  so 
many  townes,  and  profligate  and  discomfited  so  many  of 
them  in  open  bnttayle,  and  marcial  conflict,  neither  can 
here  dye,  for  the  honor  of  my  countroy,  without  great 
laude  and  perpetual!  fame,  nor  five  or  depart  without 
perpetual!  shame  and  rontinualle  infamy.  But  because 
this  is  thy  first  iourney  and  enterprise,  neither  thy  fly  eng 
shall  redounde  to  thy  shame,  nor  thy  death  to  thy  glory  : 
for  as  hardy  a man  wisely  flieth.  as  a temerarious  person 
folishelv  aoidethe,  therefore  tho  floyng  of  me  a hoi  be 
the  dishonor,  not  only  of  me  and  progenie,  but  also 
a discomfiture  of  all  my  company : thy  departure  shall 
savo  thy  lyfo  and  make  thee  able  another  tyme,  if  I be 
slayn  to  revenge  my  death  and  to  do  honor  to  thy  Prince 
and  profyt  to  his  Realm©.  But  nature  so  wrought  in  the 
aonno,  that  neither  desire  of  lyfe,  nor  thought  of  securitie, 
could  withdraw  or  pluck  him  from  his  natural  father  : 
Who  consideryng  the  constancy  of  his  child,  and  the 
great  daungef  that  they  stode  in,  comforted  his  soldiours, 
chcared  his  capitayns,  and  valcantly  set  on  his  enemies, 
and  slew  of  them  more  in  number  than  he  had  in  his 
company.  But  his  enemies  bavyng  a greater  company  of 
men,  and  more  ubundnnce  of  ordinnunce  then  before  had 
bene  sene  in  a battayle,  fvrst  shot  him  through  the  thyghe 
with  a handgonne,  and  slew  his  horse,  and  cowardly  killed 
him,  lycnge  on  the  ground,  whomo  they  never  durst  loke 
in  the*  face,  whvle  he  stode  on  his  fete,  and  with  him, 
there  dyed  manfully  hys  sonne  the  lord  Lisle." 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  III  — 

Yon  speedy  helper*,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  qf  the  north. 

Appear.] 

" The  monarch  of  tht  Forth  was  Zimimar,  one  of  the  four 
principal  devils  invoked  by  witches.  The  others  were, 
Amaimon  king  of  tho  East,  Gorson  king  of  the  South, 
and  Goap  king  of  the  West.  Under  these  devil  kings 
were  devil  rr  arquesses,  dukes,  prelates,  knights,  presidents, 
and  earls.  They  are  all  enumerated,  from  Wier  De  prat- 
tigiii  damonum,  in  Scot’s  Discovcrie  of  KVfrAmi/i,  tkjck 
xv.  c.  2 and  3.” — Douce. 
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(2)  Scene  III.— La  Pvcelle  it  toJrw.l  In  illustration  of 
the  capture  and  martyrdom  of  this  heroic  female,  the 
accompanying  extracts  from  a brief  memoir  of  her  by  Lord 
Mahon,  (Quarterly  Review,  No.  138,)  are  well  deserving 
perpetuation 

“ On  leaving  Picardy  in  the  preceding  year,  Charles 
had  confided  nis  nowly -acquired  fortress  of  Compibgne 
to  tho  charge  of  Guillaume  de  Flnvy,  a captain  of 
tried  bravery,  but,  even  beyond  his  compeers  in  that 
ago,  harsh  and  pitiless.  Ho  was  now  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundv,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army. 
Joan,  hearing  of  his  danger,  courageously  resolved  to 
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share  his  fortunes,  and  threw  herself  into  the  place  on  the 
24th  of  May,  accompanied  by  Xaintrailles,  Chabannea, 
Valperga,  and  other  knights  of  renown.  The  very  evening 
of  her  arrival,  she  headed  the  garrison  in  a sally  on  the 
side  of  the  bridge  across  the  Oise.  She  found  the  Bur- 
gundians scattered  and  unprepared  ; twice  she  drove  them 
from  their  entrenchments,  but,  seeing  their  numbers 
increase  every  moment,  she  gave  the  signal  to  retreat, 
herself  maintaining  the  post  of  honour,  tho  last  of  the 
rear-guard.  Never  had  she  shown  greater  intrepidity ; 
but  as  she  approached  the  town-gate,  she  found  it  partly 
closed,  so  that  but  few  oould  press  in  together  ; confusion 
spread  amongst  her  friends,  less  eager  to  succour  her  than 
to  save  themselves,  and  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
her  enemies.  Still  she  made  those  before  her  recoil,  and 
might  have  effected  her  retreat,  when  an  archer  from 
Picardy,  coming  up  from  behind,  seized  her  by  her  coat  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  drew  her  from  her  horse  to  tho  ground. 
She  struggled  to  rise  again,  and  reached  the  outer  fosse  : 
there,  however,  she  was  overpowered,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Lionel,  a bastard  of  Vendone,"  and  a soldier 
in  the  company  of  John  of  Luxemburg.  The  battlements 
of  Compifegno  have  long  since  mouldered  away ; choked 
by  the  fallen  fragments,  tho  fosse  is  once  more  level  with 
the  plain  ; even  the  old  bridge  has  been  replaced  by 
another  higher  up  the  stream  — yet,  amidst  all  these 
manifold  changes,  the  precise  spot  of  the  catastrophe  is 
still  pointed  out  by  popular  tradition  to  the  parsing 
stranger.  • • • • 

" The  captive  heroine  was  first  conducted  to  the  quarters 
of  John  of  Luxemburg,  and  transferred  in  succession  to 
the  prisons  of  Beaureroir,  Arras,- and  Le  Crctoy,  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Somme.  She  made  two  intrepid  attempts 
to  escape.  Once  sho  had  broken  a passage  through  the 
wall,  but  was  arrested  on  her  way,  and  still  more  closely 
confined.  Another  time  she  threw  herself  headlong  from 
the  summit  of  her  prison  tower,  but  was  taken  up  sense- 
less on  the  ground. 

*'  The  English  were,  however,  impatient  to  hold  the  pri- 
soner in  their  own  hands  ; and,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1480,  she  was  purchased  from  John  of  Luxemburg  fora 
sum  of  ten  thousand  livres.  Iler  cruel  treatment  in  hor 
new  captivity  is  well  described  by  M.  de  Borante : — 
'Joan  was  taken  to  Rouen,  where  were  thon  the  young 
King  Henry  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  English.  She  was 
led  Into  the  great  tower  of  the  castle,  an  iron  cage  was 
made  for  her,  and  her  feet  were  secured  by  a clmin.  The 
English  archers  who  guarded  her  treated  her  with  gross 
contumely,  and  more  than  once  attempted  violence  towards 
her.  Nor  were  they  merely  common  soldiers  who  showed 
themselves  cruel  and  violent  townrds  her.  The  Sire  do 
Luxembourg,  whose  prisoner  she  had  been,  happening  to 
pass  through  Rouen,  went  to  see  her  in  her  prison,  accom- 
panied hy  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  tho  Earl  of  .Stafford. + 
“ Joan,”  said  ho  in  jest,  “ 1 am  come  to  put  you  to  ransom, 
but  you  will  have  to  promise  never  again  to  bear  arms 
against  ua.”  “ Ah!  nioa  ftieu,  you  are  lnughing  at  me," 
sind  she,  “you  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
ransom  me.  I know  well  that  the  English  will  cause  mo 
to  die,  thinking  that  after  my  death  they  will  win  back  tho 
kingdom  of  France  ; hut  even  were  they  a hundred  thousand 
Ooddanu  more  than  they  are,  they  shall  never  have  this 
kingdom."  Incensed  at  these  words,  the  Earl  of  Stafford 
drew  his  dagger  to  strike  her,  but  was  prevented  hy  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.’ 

“The  forebodings  of  the  unhappy  woman  wore  but  too 
true ; hor  doom  was  indeed  already  Scaled.  • * * • On 
the  21st  of  February,  1481,  Joan  was  brought  for  the  first 
time  before  her  judges.  She  underwent,  nearly  on  suc- 
cessive days,  fifteen  examinations.  The  scene  was  the 
castle  chapel  at  Rouen  ; and  she  appeared  clad,  as  of 
yore,  in  military  attire,  but  loaded  with  chains.  Unde- 
pressed either  by  her  fallen  fortunes,  or  by  hor  long  and 

• Not  Vendome,  a«  most  writers  have  supposed.  The  plsre 
m*-»M  is  now  rt»  icd  Wsndomme,  in  the  PZ-partrinent  du  Pa» 
de  Calais. — Quirhrnt.  ‘ Proee.  tie  Jeanne  d'Are,’  vol.  I.  p.  IS, 

t Not  Stretford,  as  written  by  M.  de  Barsntc. 


cruel  captivity,  she  displayed  in  her  answers  tho  same 
courageous  spirit  with  which  she  had  defended  Orleans 
and  stormed  Jargeau.  Nor  was  it  courage  only  ; her 
plain  and  clear  good  so  rise  often  scemod  to  retrieve  her 
want  of  education,  and  to  pierce  through  the  subtle  wile* 
and  artifices  elaborately  prepared  to  ensnare  her.  Thus, 
for  example,  she  was  asked  whether  she  knew  herself  to 
be  in  the  grace  of  God  ? Had  she  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, then  arrogance  and  presumption  would  forthwith 
have  been  charged  upon  hor ; if  In  tne  negative,  sho  would 
have  boon  treated  as  guilty  hy  her  own  confession.  * It  is 
a great  matter,'  she  said.  * to  reply  to  such  a question.’ 
'So  great  a matter,’  interposed  one  of  the  assessors , 
touched  with  pity, — his  name  deserves  to  ho  recorded  : it 
was  Jeon  Fabry, — • that  the  prisoner  is  not  bound  in  law 
to  answer  it.’  ‘You  had  better  be  silent,'  said  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  fiercely  to  Fabry  ; and  he  repeated  the 
Question  to  Joan.  ‘ If  1 am  not  in  the  pace  of  God,’ 
she  said,  4 1 pray  God  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  me  ; 
if  I am,  I pray  God  that  I may  bo  preserved  in  it.’  * * # 

“The  two  points  on  which  Joan's  enemies  and  judges 
(the  terms  are  here  synonymous)  mainly  relied  were — first, 
tho  ‘Tree  of  the  Fairies,'  near  Domrerny ; and  secondly, 
tho  banner  borno  by  herself  in  battle.  Both  of  these  it 
was  attempted  to  connect  with  evil  spirits  or  magical 
spells.  As  to  the  first,  Joan  replied,  clearly  and  simply, 
that  sho  had  often  been  round  the  tree  in  procession  with 
the  other  maidens  of  the  village,  but  han  never  beheld 
any  of  her  visions  at  that  spot.  With  regard  to  tho  ban- 
ner, she  declared  that  sho  had  assumed  it  in  battle  on  pur- 
pose to  spare  tho  lance  and  the  sword  ; that  she  wished  not 
to  kill  any  one  with  her  own  hand,  and  that  sho  never  had. 

“ So  plain  and  candid  had  been  the  general  tenor  of  her 
answers,  that  it  being  referred  to  the  assessor*  whether  or 
not  she  should  l»o  put  to  the  rack,  in  hopes  of  extorting 
further  revelations,  only  two  were  found  to  vote  in  favour 
of  tills  atrocious  proposal.  It  is  said  that  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen present  at  tne  trial  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
evident  good  faith  of  her  replies,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear exclaiming,  ‘A  worthy  woman— if  she  were  only 
English  ! ' * 

“Her judges,  however,  heedless  of  her  innocence,  or 
perhaps  only  the  more  inflamed  by  it,  drew  up  twelvo 
articles  of  accusation,  upon  the  grounds  of  sorcery  and 
heresy,  which  articles  were  eagerly  confirmed  by  tho 
Univorsity  of  Paris.  On  tho  24th  of  May,  1431. — tho 
very  day  on  which  Joan  had  l>een  taken  prisoner  the  year 
before — she  was  led  to  the  churchyard  before  Saint  Ouen, 
where  two  scaffolds  hod  been  raised ; on  the  one  stood  tho 
Cardinal  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and 
several  prelates ; the  other  was  designed  for  the  Maid, 
and  for  a preacher  named  Erard.  The  preacher  then 
began  his  sermon,  which  was  filled  with  the  most  vehement 
invective*  against  herself;  these  she  bore  with  perfect 
patience  ; but  when  he  came  to  tho  word*  : * Your  King, 
that  heretic  and  that  schismatic,’  she  could  not  forbear 
exclaiming  aloud,  ‘ Speak  of  me,  hut  do  not  speak  of  tho 

King — he  is  a good  Christian By  my  faith,  sir,  I can 

swear  to  you,  as  my  life  shall  answer  for  it,  that  he  is  tho 
noblest  of  all  Christians,  and  not  such  as  you  say.’  Tho 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  much  incensed,  directed  the  guards 
to  stop  her  voice,  and  tho  preacher  proceeded.  At  his 
conclusion,  a formula  of  abjuration  was  presented  to  Joan 
for  her  signature.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
explain  to  her  what  was  the  meaning  of  tho  wora  abjura- 
tion ; the  then  exclaimed  that  sho  had  nothing  to  abjure, 
for  that  whatever  she  had  done  was  at  the  command  of 
God ; but  she  was  eagerly  pressed  with  arguments  and 
with  entreaties  to  sign.  At  tho  samo  timo,  the  prelates 
pointed  to  the  public  hangman,  who  stood  close  by  in  his 
cor,  ready  to  bear  her  away  to  instant  death  if  sho  refused. 
Thus  urged,  Joan  suid  at  leugth  : 4 1 would  sign  rather 
than  burn,'  and  put  her  mark  to  the  paper. t Tho  object, 

• •Cest  line  bonne  femme— si  etle  4talt  An^laisc!*  Smpptt • 
mrnl  nnr  .Vim  nrtt.  Collection,  vnj.  vlU.  p.  291 

f nrpmition.  al  the  Trial  of  Revision,  of  Ma«*ien.  a prie-t 
ami  rural  ilrsn.  who  hid  stood  by  her  tide  On  the  scaffold.  — Oft- 
en t.  hit,  Proctt,  tol.  I.  p.  S. 
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however,  was  to  sink  her  in  public  estimation  ; and  with 
that  view,  by  another  most  unworthy  artifice,  a much 
fuller  and  more  explicit  confession  of  her  errors  was 
afterwards  made  public,  instead  of  the  one  which  had 
been  read  to  her,  and  which  she  had  really  signed. 

44  The  submission  of  Joan  having  Iteen  thus  extorted, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  1*1**  sentence  in  the 
name  of  uio  tribunal.  Ho  announce*!  to  her,  that  out  of 
4 grace  an*l  moderation  * her  life  should  bo  spared,  but 
that  the  remainder  of  it  must  be  |suwed  in  prison,  ‘ with 
the  bread  *»f  grief  an*!  the  winter  of  anguish  for  her  food.’* 
Joan  hear*!  the  sentence  unmoved,  saving  only:  4 Well, 
then,  yo  men  of  the  church,  lead  me  to  your  own  orisons, 
and  let  mo  no  longer  remain  in  the  hands  of  these  English.’ 
But  she  was  taken  hack  to  the  same  dungeon  as  before. 

44  Nor  was  it  designed  that  her  life  should  indeed  bo 
spared.  Her  enemies  only  ho|**l,  by  a short  delay  and 
a pretended  lenity,  to  imllinto  the  guilt  of  her  murder, 
or  to  heap  a henvier  load  upon  her  memory.  She  hail 
promised  to  resume  a female  dress  ; and  it  is  relate*!  that 
n suit  of  men's  aj.jiard  was  placed  in  her  cell,  and  her 
own  removed  during  the  night : so  tlu»t  she  had  no  other 
choice  next  morning  but  to  clothe  herself  again  in  the 
forbidden  garments.  Such  is  the  common  version  of  the 
story.  But  we  greatly  fear  that  a darker  and  a sadder 
tale  remains  behind.  A priest,  named  Martin  I’Advonu, 
who  was  allowed  to  receive  her  confession  at  this  period, 
and  to  shrive  her  in  her  dying  moments,  was  afterward* 
examine*!  at  the  trial  of  revision,  and  declared  that  nn 
English  lord  (hr  millourt  <f  A nglrierre)  had  entered  her 
prison  and  attempted  violence  ; tliat,  on  his  dejiarture, 
sho  was  found  witli  her  face  disfigured  and  in  tears  ; and 
that  she  had  resumed  men's  apparel  as  a more  ©ffoctual 
safeguard  to  her  honour.  + 

44  But  whether  the  means  employed  in  this  infamous 
transaction  were  of  fraud  or  of  force,  the  object  was  clearly 
the  samo—  to  find  a pretext  for  further  rigour.  For, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Inquisition,  it  was  not  heresy 
in  the  first  instance,  but  onlv  a relapse  into  heresy,  that 
could  1)0  finished  with  death.  No  sooner,  then,  was  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  apprised  of  Joan's  change  of  dress  than 
ho  hastened  to  the  prison  to  convict  her  of  the  fact.  He 
asked  her  whether  she  had  heard  4 her  Voices'  again  f 
‘I  have,’  answered  Juan;  'St.  Catherine  and  St.  Mar- 
garet havo  reproved  mo  for  my  weakness  in  signing  the 
abjuration,  and  commanded  mo  to  resume  the  dress  which 
1 wore  by  the  appointment  of  God.’  Thi*  was  enough ; 

• * Au  psin  de  rioulrur*  et  4 l’eau  d’angoUie.' — Collection  d't 
Mtmoirct,  vol.  vlii.  p.  304. 

t Compare  SUmondi,  vol.  xiii.  p.  100,  with  the  Supplimtn I an * 
Alt-mu  tree  (Collection,  vol.  vlli.  p.  304). 


the  Bishop  and  his  oompeors  straightway  pronounced  her 
a heretic  rela|jsed : no  pardon  could  now  be  granted — 
scarce  any  delay  allowed. 

“ At  daybreak,  on  the  30th  of  May,  her  confessor,  Martin 
1'Advouu,  was  directed  to  enter  her  cell  and  pre|*iro  her 
for  her  coming  doom — to  be  burned  alive  that  very  day  in 
the  market-place  of  Kouon.  At  first  hearing  this  barbarous 
sentence  the  Maid's  firmness  forsook  her  for  some  mo- 
ments ; sho  hurst  into  piteous  cries,  and  tore  her  liair  in 
agony,  loudly  ap]iealing  to  God,  4 the'  great  Judge,' 
against  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  done  her.  But  ere  long 
regaining  her  serene  demeanour,  she  made  her  last  con- 
fession to  the  priest,  and  received  the  Holy  Sacrament  from 
his  hands.  At  nine  o'clock,  having  l»©en  ordered  to  array 
1 herself  for  the  last  time  in  female  attire,  she  was  placed  in  tho 
lutngman's  car.  with  her  confessor  and  some  other  persons, 
and  was  escorted  to  the  place  of  execution  by  a party  of 
I English  soldiers.  * • • • At  the  market-place  (it  is  now 
adorned  bv  a statue  to  her  memory)  sho  found  tho  wood 
ready  piled,  and  tho  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  with  tho  Cardinal 
j of  Winchester  and  other  prelates,  awaiting  their  victim. 
First  a sermon  was  read,  and  then  her  sentence ; at  this 
her  tears  flowed  afresh,  but  sho  knelt  down  to  pray  with 
her  oonferaor,  and  asked  for  a crisis.  There  was  none  at 
hand,  and  one  was  sent  for  to  a neighbouring  church ; 

I meanwhile,  an  English  soldier  mode  another  by  breaking 
, his  staff  asunder,  and  this  cross  sho  devoutly  clasjwd  to 
her  breast.  But  the  other  soldiers  were  already  murmuring 
at  those  long  delays.  4 How  now,  priest  ? ’ said  they  to 
1’ Ad venu  ; ‘do  you  mean  to  make  us  dino  here?’  * At 
I length  their  fiervo  impatience  was  indulged  ; the  ill-fated 
woman  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  upon  her  head  was 
placed  a mitre  with  the  following  words  inscribed : — 
‘heketique  RELAPSE,  APOSTATE,  IDO  lathe.’ 

The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  drew  nigh  just  after  tho  pile  was 
kindle*!  ; ‘ It  is  you,’  said  sho  to  him,  4 who  have  brought 
me  to  this  death.’  To  the  very  last,  as  l’Advenu  states  in 
his  definition,  she  continued  to  protest  and  mnintain  that 
her  Voices  were  truo  and  unfeigned,  and  that  in  obeying 
them  she  ha*!  obeyed  the  will  of  God,  As  the  flames  in- 
creased, sho  bid  1*  Ad  venu  stand  further  from  her  side,  but 
still  hold  the  cross  aloft,  that  her  latest  look  on  earth 
might  fall  on  the  Redeemer's  blessed  sign.  And  the  last 
won!  which  sho  was  heard  to  speak  ere  she  expire*! 
was — JESUS.  Several  of  the  prelates  and  assessors  had 
already  withdrawn  in  horror  from  tho  sight,  and  others 
were  melted  to  tears.  But  tho  Cardinal  of  Winchester, 
still  unmoved,  gave  orders  that  the  ashes  and  bones  of 
‘ the  heretic ' should  l>e  collected  and  cast  into  the  Seine. 
Such  was  tho  end  of  Joan  of  Arc — in  hor  death  the  martyr, 
as  in  hor  lifo  tho  champion,  of  her  country." 
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THE  SECOND  PART  OF 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


“ The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixt,  with  the  death  of  the  Good  Duke  Hvmfrey,”  was 
first  printed  in  its  complete  form,  in  the  folio  of  1023.  In  the  brief  notice  prefixed  to  the  foregoing 
drama,  we  have  ventured  an  opinion  that  the  two  plays,  or  one  play  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
“The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,”  tfcc.*  and  “ The  True  Tragedie,”  <fcc.,+  afterwards  published 
by  Pavier,  under  the  title  of  “The  Whole  Contention,”  &c.,{  were  not,  as  Malone  has  laboured 
to  prove,  the  production  of  a preceding  writer,  but  wero  Shakespeare’s  first  sketches  (stirrep- 
titiously  and  inaccurately  printed)  of  what  he  subsequently  re-wrote,  and  entitled  “ The  Second 
and  Third  Ports  of  Henry  VI.” 

In  expressing  this  opinion,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  go  the  extreme  length  of  ascribing 
the  whole  of  these  two  pieces  to  Shakespeare.  Much  in  them  unquestionably  belongs  to  another 
and  a very  different  hand ; but  the  greater  portion,  especially  in  “ The  First  Part  of  the 
Contention,”  appears  to  our  judgment  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  writer  of  the  age.  Such, 
too,  we  arc  pleased  to  find,  is  the  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Halliwcll.  In  his  Introduction  to  the 
excellent  reprint  of  these  two  dramas  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  in  1843,  after  a careful  revision 
of  the  evidence  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Shakespeare  to  their  authorship,  this  judicious 
authority  well  observes : — “ There  are  so  many  passages  in  the  two  plays  now  reprinted,  that 
seem  almost  beyond  the  power  of  any  of  Shakespeare’s  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  perhaps 
even  not  excepting  Marlowe,  that,  as  one  method  of  explaining  away  the  difficulties  which  attend 
a belief  in  Malone’s  theory,  my  conjecture  that  when  these  plays  were  printed  in  1594  and  1595, 
they  included  tl te  first  addition 3 which  Shalcsfxare  made  to  the  originals,  does  not  seem 
improbable,  borne  out,  as  it  is,  by  an  examination  of  the  early  editions.  If  I am  so  far  correct,  we 
have  yet  to  discover  the  originals  of  the  two  parts  of  the  * Contention,*  as  well  as  that  of  1 
Henry  VI.” 


• “The  First  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
House*  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  With  the  death  of  the  Rood 
Duke  Humphrey  : And  the  b.»ni*him-nt  and  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Sufolke,  nnd  the  Tragical!  end  of  the  proud  Cardinal!  of 
IVinckfiler,  with  the  notable  Rebellion  of  laeke  Cade : And 
the  Duke  of  Yorke’ t Jtr$l  claime  rnto  tk * Crnwne.  London.  | 
Printed  by  Thomas  Creed,  for  Thorn**  Millington,  and  are  to 
be  *old  at  hi*  shop  vnder  Saint  Peter*  Church  in  Cornwall. 

I Mi.1* 

t “ The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  D-ke  of  Yorke,  and  the 
death  of  good  King  Hcurie  the  Sixt,  »Uh  the  te  Mite  contention 
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between*  the  tiro  House*  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  a*  ft  was 
sundrie  times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of 
Pembrookc  hi*  scruant*.  Printed  at  London  by  P.  S.,  for 
Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  he  told  at  hit  ikoppe  ruder 
Saint  Pelert  Church  in  Corniral.  I5PS." 

{ “The  Whole  Contention  between*  the  two  Famous 
House*.  Lancaster  and  Yorke.  With  the  Traglcall  end*  of  the 
good  Duke  lluinfrey,  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  King 
llenrie  the  sixt.  Diuided  into  two  Parts:  And  newly  cor- 
reefed  and  enlarged.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare,  Gent . 
Printed  st  London,  for  T.  P.” 
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• persons  pejmstnieb. 


Kino  Henry  tiie  Sixth. 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  kit  Unde. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Great  Unde  to  the  King. 
RicnARD  Plant  agbjtbt,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward  and  Richard,  hit  Sons. 

Duke  of  Somerset,  j 

of  the  King’s  party. 


of  the  Yorkist  party. 


Duke  of  Suffolk, 

Duke  of  Buckingham, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Young  Clifford,  hit  Son, 

Earl  of  Salisbury, 

Earl  of  Warwick, 

Lord  Scales,  Governor  of  the  Tower. 

Lord  Say. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  Brother. 

Sir  John  Stanley. 

A Sea-Captain,  Master,  and  Master*#  Mate,  and  Walter  Whitmore. 

Two  Gentlemen,  Prisoners  with  Suffolk. 

Vacx. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  fico  Priests. 

BolinubroKE,  a Conjurer. 

A Spirit  raised  by  him. 

Thomas  Horner,  an  Armourer. 

Peter,  hit  man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Mayor  of  St  Alban’s. 

SlMPCOX,  an  Imjtostor. 

Two  Murderers. 

Jack  Cade,  a Rebel. 

George,  John,  Dick,  Smith  the  Weaver,  Michael,  Ac.  his  followers. 
Alexander  Idem,  a Kentish  Gentleman. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a Witch. 

Wife  to  Simpcox. 

lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Petitioners,  Aldermen,  a Herald,  a Beadle,  Sheri  ft, 
and  Officer* ; Citizens,  Prentices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  Ac. 


SCENE,  —Dispersedly  in  various  parts  of  England. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — London. 

Flourish  of  Trumpet*  : then  Hautboys,  Enter , on 
one  side.  Kino  Henry,  Di  ke  o/ Gloucester, 
Salisbury  .Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort ; on  the  other.  Queen  Margaret,  led 
in  by  Suffolk  ; York,  Somf.rset,  Bucking- 
ham, and  others  following. 

Suf.  As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I had  in  charge  nt  my  depart  for  France, 


A Room  of  Stale  in  the  Palace. 

As  procurator  to  your  excellence. 

To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 

So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city  Tours, — 

In  presence  of  the  kings  of  Fiance  and  Sicil, 

The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and 
Alencon,  [bishops. 

Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  reverend 
I have  perform’d  my  task,  and  was  espous’d  ; 

And  humtdy  now  upon  my  beaded  knee, 
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ACT  L] 

In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 

Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 

To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 

Of  that  great  shadow  I did  represent ; 

The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave, 

The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  receiv’d. 

K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise.  — Welcome,  queen 
Margaret : 

I can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love. 

Than  this  kind  kiss. — O Lord,  that  lends  me  life, 
Lend  me  a heart  replete  with  thankfulness  ! 

For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

A world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 

If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

Q.  Mab.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gra- 
cious lord ; — 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had. 
By  day,  by  night ; waking,  and  in  my  dreams, 

In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, — * 

With  you  mine  alder-liefeat b sovereign, 

Mokes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms,  such  ns  my  wit  affords 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister.  [speech, 
K.  Hex.  Her  sight  did  ravish  ; but  her  grace  in 
Her  words  y-clod  with  wisdom’s  majesty, 

Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  Weeping,  joys ; 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart’s  content.— 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
All.  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  England’s 
happiness  I 

Q.  Mail  We  thank  you  all.  [Flourish. 

Sue.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace, 
Here  ore  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 

Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months,  concluded  by  consent. 

Glo.  [Heads.']  Imjtrimis,  It  is  agreed  between 
the  French  king,  Charles,  and  William  de  la 
Poole,  marquess  of  Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry 
king  of  England, — that  the  said  Henry  shall 
espouse  the  lady  Margaret,  daughter  unto  Reig- 
nier  king  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jenisatcm ; 
and  crown  her  queen  of  England,  ere  the  thirtieth 

of  May  next  ensuing. Item , — Thai  the  duchy 

of  Anjou  and  the  county  of  Maine  shall  be  re- 
leased and  delivered  to  the  king  her  father 

K.  IIkn.  Uncle,  how  now ! 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart, 
And  dimm’d  mine  eyes,  that  I can  read  no  further. 
K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I pray,  read  on. 
Cab.  [Reads.]  Item, — It  is  further  agreed 
between  them, — that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  over  to  the 


* Or  at  my  Wad*,—]  Sec  note  (f),  p.  3,  Vol.  X. 
t>  Aldcr-Uefnt— ] All-dearnt ; deareil  of  all:  a Raton  COTH- 

Eound  found  in  many  of  our  early  writer*,  from  Chaucer  to 
hakespeare. 
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king  her  father  ; and  she  sent  over  of  the  king  of 
England's  own  projwr  cost  and  charges , without 
having  any  dowry, 

K.  IIkn.  They  please  us  well. — Lord  marquess, 
kneel  down ; 

We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 

And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — Cousin  of  York, 
We  here  discharge  your  grace  from  being  regent 
I’  the  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteen  months 
Be  full  expir’d. — Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Gloster,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset, 

Salisbury,  and  Warwick  ; 

We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 

In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 

Come,  let  us  in;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  sec  her  coronation  be  perform’d. 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 
Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, — 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What ! did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars? 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 

In  winter’s  cold  and  summer’s  parching  heat. 

To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 

And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 

To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 

Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  ami  victorious  Warwick, 
Receiv’d  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 

Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself. 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 

F.arlv  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  he  kept  in  awe? 

And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 

Been*  crown’d  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes? 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die? 
Shall  Henry’s  conquest,  Bedford’s  vigilance, 

Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die  ? 

0,  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league  ! 
Fatal  this  marriage ! cancelling  your  fame, 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory. 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquer’d  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  l 

Cau.  Nephew,  what  means  tills  passionate  dis- 
course, 

This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  ? 

For  France,  ’tis  ours ; and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  wc  will  keep  it,  if  wc  can ; 

But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should : 

Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast, 


* Bern  crcm'd  in  Furr#,—]  The  old  text  retd*  “Crowned 
In  Pi»ri»,”  See.  Capcll  added  “Seen,"  as  did  also  Mr.  Collier'* 
annotator. 
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[scene  L 


ACT  L] 

Hath  given  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  king  licignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for  all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy ! — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

Wab.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery ; 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 

My  sword  should  Bhcd  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine ! myself  did  win  them  both ; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer: 
And  ore  the  cities,  that  I got  with  wounds, 
Deliver’d  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 

Mori  Dieu  ! 

York.  For  Suffolk’s  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate, 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 

France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 
Before  I would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

I never  read  but  England’s  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries  with  their  wives; 
And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

Glo.  A proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a whole  fifteenth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

She  should  have  stay’d  in  France,  and  starv’d  in 
France, 

Before 

Cab.  My  lord  of  Glostcr,  now  ye  grow  too  hot ; 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I know  your  mind; 
'Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 

But  ’tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Rancour  will  out : proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I see  thy  fury : if  I longer  stay, 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Lordings,  farewell ; and  say,  when  I am  gone, 

I prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long.  [Exit, 
Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a rage. 

’T  is  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy ; 

Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all, 

And  no  great  friend,  I fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  tho  next  of  blood, 

And  heir-apparent  to  the  English  crown  ; 

Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 

There’s  reason  he  Bhould  lie  displeas'd  at  it. 

Look  to  it,  lords ; let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts ; be  wise  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him,  [Ur; 
Calling  him — Humphrey , the  good  duke  of  O'los- 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice — 
Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  ! 

With — God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey  ! 

I fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 

He  will  be  found  a dangerous  protector.  [reign, 
Buck.  Why  should  he,  then,  protect  our  soyc- 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 


Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 

And  all  together,  with  the  dnkc  of  Suffolk, 

We’ll  quickly  hoisc  duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

Cab.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay ; 
I’ll  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  [Exit, 
Sou.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Hum- 
phrey’s pride 

And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  U3, 

Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal ; 

His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside: 

If  Glostcr  be  displac’d,  lie’ll  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  pro- 
tector,* 

Despite  duke  Humphrey  or  tho  cardinal. 

[AVchh*  Buckingham  and  Somerset. 
Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment, 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 

I never  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster 
Did  bear  him  like  a noble  gentleman. 

Oft  have  I seen  the  haughty  cardinal — 

More  like  a soldier  than  a man  o’  the  church, 

As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all — 

Swear  like  a ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a commonweal.— 

Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping, 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  tho  commons. 
Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey : — 
And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 

In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ; 

Thy  late  exploits  douc  in  the  heart  of  France, 
When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign ; 

Have  made  thee  fear’d  and  honour’d  of  the  people: — 
Join  wo  together,  for  the  public  good, 

In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 
The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal. 

With  Somerset’s  and  Buckingham’s  ambition  ; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey’s  deeds. 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land,  [land, 
Wab.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 
And  common  profit  of  his  country ! [cause. 

York.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest 
Sal.  Then  let’s  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto 
the  main. 

War.  U nto  the  main  ! O, father,  Maine  is  lost, — 
That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  Inst ! 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant;  but  I meant 
Maine,— 

Which  I will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine  arc  given  to.  tho 
French ; 

Paris  is  lost ; the  state  of  Normandy 
(•)  First  folio,  protteUn. 
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THE  SECOND  PART  OF 


ACT  I.] 

Stands  on  a tickle*  point,  now  they  arc  gone : 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 

The  peers  agreed  ; and  I Ienry  was  well  pleas’d 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a duke's  fair  daughter. 

1 cannot  Maine  them  all ; what  is’t  to  them  ? 

’Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  tluir  own. 
Pirates  may  makecheap  |>ennyworths»of  their  pillage, 
And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans, 

Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  he  gone ; 

Wliileas  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 
And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof, 
While  all  is  shar’d,  and  all  is  borne  away. 

Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own : 

So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargain’d  for  and  sold. 
Mcthinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, 

Rear  that  proportion  to  m v flesh  ami  blood. 

As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burn’d, 

Unto  the  prince’s  heart  of  Calydon.b 

Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French  ! 

Cold  news  for  me ; for  1 had  hope  of  France, 

Even  as  I have  of  fertile  England’s  soil. 

A day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his  own  ; 
And  therefore  I will  take  the  Nayils’  parts,  fphrey, 
And  make  a sIiqw  of  love  to  proud  duke  llum- 
And,  when  I spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown, 

For  that  ’»  the  golden  mark  I seek  to  hit : 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 

Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 

Whose  church-like  humours  fit*  not  for  n crown. 
Then,  York,  lie  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve : 
Watch  thou  and  wake,  when  others  lie  asleep, 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state  ; 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love,  [queen, 
With  bis  new  bride  and  England’s  dear-bought 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  foil'll  at  jars: 
Then  will  I raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  bo  perfum'd  ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster;  [crown, 
And,  force  perforce.  I’ll  make  him  yield  the 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — The  name.  A Room  in  t) ie  Duke  of 
Gloucester’s  Uoti*e. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  the  Duchess. 

Ducii.  Why  droo|»s  my  lord,  like  over-ripen’d 
coni, . 

(•)  Old  text,//*. 

* On  a tickle  pof»/,~]  Tick  it  tu  commonly  u»ed  by  the  old 
writer*  Tor  tiekti  .h. 

*»  Unto  i he  prince’*  heart  of  Cfcljrdon.]  Thi*  fable  i*  nlhwtrd  to 
alio  in  the  "Second  Tail  of  Henry  IV.”  Act  II.  Sc.  2.  Sec  note 
{•■),  p.  SW,  Vol.  1. 
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[scene  If. 

Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres’  plenteous  load  ? 

Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his 
brows, 

As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fix’d  to  the  sullen  earth. 

, Gazing  on  that  which  sectus  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 
What  scest  thou  there?  king  Henry’s  diadem, 
Enchas’d  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 

If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 

I Until  thy  head  he  circled  with  the  same. 

Fut  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold : — 

1 What,  isk  too  short?  I’ll  lengthen  it  with  mine; 
And,  having  both  together  heav’d  it  up, 

We’ll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven, 

And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Glo.  O Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy 
lord, 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts ! 

And  may  that  thought,  when  1 imagine  ill 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 

Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world  ! 

My  troublous  dream  • this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 
Ducn.  What  dream ’d  my  lord?  tell  me,  and 
I’ll  requite  it 

With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning’s  dream. 
Glo.  Methought  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in 
court, 

Was  broke  in  twain  ; by  whom  I have  forgot, 

: But,  as  I think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal  ; 

And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were  plac’d  the  heads  of  Edmund  duke  of 
Somerset, 

And  William  do  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream  ; what  it  doth  bode,  God 
knows. 

Duch.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument 
That  he  that  breaks  a stick  of  Gloster’s  grove 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 

But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke  : 

| Methought  I sat  in  seat  of  majesty, 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 

And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are* 
crown’d ; 

Where-  Henry  and  dame  Margaret  kneel'd  to  me. 
Ami  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I chide  outright  : 
Presumptuous  dame ! ill-nurtur’d  Eleanor  ! 

Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  ; 

And  the  protector’s  wife,  bolov’d  of  him? 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  eonunond. 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 

And  wilt  thou  still  he  hammering  treachery, 

(•>  01(1  text,  dreamt*. 

e Where  Jtliff  nnd  queen*  arc  crown'd ;]  The  old  text  ha* 
“ wer ; ’*  an  obviou*  nil -punt  for  an-.  witnc*»  " I he  Contention," 
which  reads— 

" Where  Kin^s  and  Qucenes  are  crownde." 
d Where  -1  Another  probable  misprint  for  There. 
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act  i.]  KING  HENRY 

To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 

Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more! 

Dl'CB.  What,  what,  my  lord!  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 

Next  time  I’ll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 

And  not  be  cheek’d. 

Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I am  pleas’d  again. 
Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  protector,  ’tis  bis  highness’ 
pleasure, 

You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Alban’s, 
Whereas  • the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 
Glo.  I go. — Come,  Nell, — thou  wilt  ride  with 
us? 

Ditch.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  1 11  follow  presently. 
[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Messenger. 
Follow  I must ; I cannot  go  before, 

While  Glostcr  boars  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I a man,  a duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

I would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks : 
And,  being  a woman,  I will  not  he  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant. 

Wlierc  are  you  there,  sir  John?*'  nay,  fear  not, 
man, 

W e arc  alone;  here’s  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

ITumk.  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty  ! 
Duch.  Wlmt  say’st  thou  ? majesty  ! I am  but 
grace. 

Hume.  Hut,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume’s 
advice. 

Your  grace’s  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

Duch.  What  say’st  thou,  man  ? hast  thou  as 
yet  eonferr’d 

With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  w itch  ;0) 
With  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 

And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  got>d  ? 

Hume.  This  they  have  promised  to  show 
your  highness, 

A spirit  rais’d  from  depth  of  utider  ground, 

That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 

As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

Duch.  It  is  enough;  I’ll  think  upon  the 
question*  : 

When  from  Saint  Alban’*  we  do  make  return, 
Well  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 

* WlxrflU — ) Wbrre  ami  irhrrrn  i,  like  in hen  and  ir  lemat,  * Mile 
•ml  tekilrai.  were  ronvcrlitdc. 

'■  Sir  /oUt.'l  The  title  Sir,  a transition  of  It  hn 

already  been  explained,  «u  one  commonly  applied  to  certain 
churchmen. 


THE  SIXTH.  [scBSTB  in. 

Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward  ; make  merry, 
man, 

With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[ Exit. 

Humk.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the 
duchess’  gold  ? 

Marry,  and  shall.  But,  how  now,  sir  John  Iluine ! 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — mum  ; 
The  business  nsketh  silent  secrecy. 

Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch  : 

Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a devil. 

Yet  have  I gold  flies  from  another  coast ; 

I dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of 
Suffolk  ; 

Yet  I do  find  it  so : for,  to  be  plain, 

They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor’s  aspiring  humour, 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

They  say, — a crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  ; c 
Yet  am  I Suffolk  and  the 'cardinal’s  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  sluill  go  near 
To  call  them  both  a pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

Well,  so  it  stands  ; and  thus  1 fear,  at  last, 
Hume’s  knavery  will  be  the  duchess’  wreck. 

And  her  nttainturc  will  be  Humphrey’s  fall : 

Sort  how  it  will,  I shall  have  gold  for  all.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — The  same.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Petes,  and  others , with  petitions . 

1 Pet.  My  masters,  let’s  stand  close  ; my  lord 
protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then 
we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill.4 

2 Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he’s 
n good  man  ! Jcsu  bless  him  ! 

1 Pet.  Hero  a’  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 
with  him  : I ’ll  be  the  first,  sun*. 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margaret. 

2 Pet.  Come  back,  fool  ! this  is  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

Suf.  How  now,  fellow  ! wouldst  any  thing 
with  me  ? 

1 Pet.  I pray,  my  lord,  purdon  me ! I touk  vo 
for  my  lord  protector. 

Q.  M ar.  | Reading  the  superscription.]  To 
my  font  protector  ! Are  your  supplications  to  his 
lordship?  I A*t  me  see  them: — what  is  thine? 

f A rrafty  knave  do>-.  tired  no  broker;]  Thii  proverbial. 

■*  In  MequUI.)  Mr.  Dyeaaod  Mr  Singer  would  read  in  the  cut/, 
or  quoil,  that  i»,  (hr  ihr : while  Mr.  Collier' « annotator  »ub 
Htitutei  "In  Of  the  two.  wr  prefer  the  former,  but 

have  not  •uttkienl  confidence  ill  either  to  ad  vane-  it  to  the  text. 
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1 Pet.  Mine  in,  an’t  please  your  grace,  against 
Jolin  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keep- 
ing my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  from 
me. 

Suf.  Thy  wife,  too!  that’s  some  wrong,  in- 
deed.— What’s  yours  ? — What’s  here  ! [Heads.] 
Against  the  duke  of  Suffolk , for  enclosing  the 
commons  of  Melford. — How  now,  sir  knave? 

2 Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I am  but  a poor  petitioner  of 
our  whole  township. 

Petes,  [ Presenting  his  petition.]  Against  my 
master,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying,  that  the  duke 
of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mas.  What  say’st  thou  ? did  the  duke  of 
York  say  lie  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter.  That  my  master*  was  ? no,  forsooth : 
my  master  said,  that  he  was ; and  that  the  king 
was  an  usurper. 

Suf.  Who  is  there  ? [Enter  Servants.] — Take 
this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a pur- 
suivant presently : — we’ll  hear  more  of  your  matter 
before  the  king.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  Peter. 

Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tected 

Under  the  wings  of  our  protector’s  grace, 

Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  jyetition. 

Away,  base  cullious  ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

All.  Come,  let’s  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Petitioners. 


(•)  Old  text,  iiitlrnit. 
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Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 
guise. 

Is  this  the  fashion*  in  the  court  of  England? 

Is  this  the  government  of  Britain’s  isle, 

And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion’s  king? 

What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a pupil  still, 

Under  the  surly  Gloster’s  governance  ? 

Am  I a queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

And  must  be  mndc  a subject  to  a duke  ? 

I tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran’st  a tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 

And  stol’st  away  the  ladies’  hearts  of  France ; 

I thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion  : 

But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 

To  number  Ave-Jfaries  on  his  beads : 

His  champions  are,  the  prophets  and  npostlcs  ; 

Ilis  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 

His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz’d  saints. 

I would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 

Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

And  se  t the  triple  crown  upon  his  head  ; — 

That  were  a state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf.  Madam,  be  patient : os  I was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace’s  full  content. 

Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  bought  + protector,  have 
we  Beaufort, 


(•)  Ol J text,  Fiuhiont.  (f)  Pint  folio,  kavyMie. 
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ACT  L] 

The  imperious  churchman ; Somerset,  Buckingham, 
And  grumbling  York  : and  not  the  least  of  these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Sup.  And  he  of  these,  that  enu  do  most  of  all, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  arc  no  simple  peers. 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so 
much 

As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector’s  wife. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 
ladies. 

More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's 
wife. 

Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen  : 

She  bears  a duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 

And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty. 

Shall  I not  live  to  be  aveng’d  on  her  ? 
Contemptuous  base-boni  collet  as  she  is, 

She  vaunted  ’mongst  her  miuions  t'other  day, 

The  very  trnin  of  her  wont  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 

Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

Suf.  Madam,  myself  have  lim’d  a bush  for  her, 
And  plac’d  a quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 

That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays. 

And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 

So  let  her  rest : and,  madam,  list  to  me ; 

For  I am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 

Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lords, 

Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  duke  of  York, — this  late  complaint 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 

So,  one  by  one,  we’ll  weed  them  all  at  last, 

And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 


Enter  King  Henry,  York  and  Somerset  ; 
Di  ke  and  Duciikss  of  Gloucester,  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Salisbury, 
and  Warwick. 

K.  Hen.  For  my  port,  noble  lords,  I care  not 
which  ; 

Or  Somerset  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean’d  himself  in 
France, 

Then  let  him  bo  denny’d*  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
Let  York  be  regent ; I will  yield  to  him. 

War.  Whether  your  grace  he  worthy,  yea 
or  no, 

Dispute  not  that  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 


» Denxj’d— ] I>eiuy  i he  old  form  of  t.Viejr.  So  in  " Twelfth 
Night,”  Act  II.  Sc.  i 


[SCENE  III. 

War.  The  cardinal ’s  uot  my  better  in  the 
field. 

Buck.  All  in  this  presence  arc  thy  betters, 
Warwick. 

War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  nil. 

Sal.  Peace,  son  ! and  show  some  reason, 

Buckingham, 

Why  Somerset  should  he  preferrd  in  this. 

Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  hare 
it  so. 

Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure : these  arc  no  women’s 
matters. 

Q.  Mar.  If  ho  he  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 

To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

Glo.  Mndatn,  I am  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

Suf.  Design  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
Since  thou  wert  king,  (ns  who  is  king  but  thou  ? 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck: 

The  Dauphin  hath  prevail’d  beyoud  the  seas ; 

And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  rack’d ; the 
clergy's  bags 

Arc  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife’s 
attire, 

Have  cost  a moss  of  public  treasury. 

Buck.  Thy  cruelty,  in  execution 
Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law. 

And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

Q.  Mar.  Tliy  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in 
France, — 

If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, — 

M ould  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exit  Gloucester.  The  Quf.en  dn>pt  her  fan. 
Give  me  my  fan  : what,  minion  ! can  you  not? 

[67 tvs  the  Duchess  a box  on  the  ear . 
I cry  you  mercy,  madam  ; was  it  you  ? 

Duch.  Wns’t  1 1 yen,  I it  was,  proud  French- 
woman : 

Could  I come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails 
I 'd  • set  my  ten  eonmmudmeuts  in  your  face. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet;  'twos  against 
her  will. 

Ducn.  Against  her  mil ! good  king,  look  to't 
in  time ; 

She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a baby. 
Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

[Exit. 

Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I will  follow  Eleanor, 

And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds  : 

(•)  Old  text,  InnlJ. 

**  My  lore  can  give  no  pUee,  bide  no  dt**}.” 
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SlieV  tk-kleil  now;  her  fume  can  lived*  no  spurs. 
She'll  gallop  f;»ht  * enough  to  her  destruction. 

[ Exit. 

Ite-evler  Qucctnn. 

Oi.o.  Now,  lords,  my  eholcr  being  over-blown. 
With  walking  once  a! amt  the  quadrangle, 

I come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  utfairs. 

As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections. 

Prove  them,  and  I lie  open  to  the  law  ; 

But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul. 

As  I in  duty  love  nty  king  and  country  ! 

But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  iu  hand : — 

T say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  mectest  man 
To  lie  your  regent  iu  the  realm  of  France. 

Si  r'  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 

That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

Yobk.  I’ll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I am  unmeet. 
First,  for  I cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride  ; 

Next,  if  I he  appointed  for  the  place. 

My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here. 

Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin’s  hands. 

Iaist  time,  I danc’d  attendance  on  his  will 
Till  Paris  was  besieg’d,  famish'd,  and  lost. 

Wan.  That  I can  witness ; and  a fouler  fact 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 

St’F.  Peace,  head-strong  Warwick  ! 

Watt.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  l hold  my 
peace  V 

Enter  Servants  0/ Suffolk,  bringing  iu  Horner 
and  Peter. 

Srr.  Because  here  is  a man  accus'd  of  treason; 
Pray  God  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 
York.  Doth  nny  one  accuse  York  for  a traitor  ? 
K.  Hen.  What  meau'st  thou,  Sutlolk  ? tel)  me, 
what  are  these  ? 

Suf.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
That  doth  accuse  Ids  master  of  high  treason  : 

His  wools  were  these; — that  Kichard,  duke  of 
York, 

Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown  ; 

And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

K.  Hen.  Sny.  man,  were  these  thy  words? 
Hob.  An't  shnll  please  your  majesty,  1 never 
said  nor  thought  any  such  matter:  Gid  is  my 
witness,  I am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

(•)  First  foHo./*«r  nttift- 

» Sht'ilwll  p fa*t  mstwjyA-]  In  the  old  text,  we  have  ••  ftrrt 
enough.”  Corrected  by  Pope;  and  by  Mr.  Collin'*  annotator. 

t>  llv  these tr » bones,—]  Anold  and  a very  c<  n:it  on  adjuration  : 
thus,  in  the  Mystery  of  "Candlemas- Day,”  lilt,  quoted  by 
luetni  ; — 

••  Hut  by  their  Aooya  I a.  tbei  be  to  you  untrue.” 

Ag»m  in  Fletcher's  " M'.osteur  Thomas, ' Act  IV,  St.  2 .— 
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J’f.t.  By  these  ten  bones, b my  lord*  [holding  up 
his  hands],  lie  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret 
one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of  York’s 
armour. 

York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  aud  mechanical, 

I ’ll  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor’s  speech : — 

I do  licscech  your  royal  majesty. 

Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hon.  Alas,  my  lord,  lmng  me  if  ever  I spake 
the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice  ; and  when 
I did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he 
did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me : 

I have  good  witness  of  this ; therefore,  I beseech 
vour  majesty,  do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for 
a villain’s  accusation. 

K.  Hkn.  Uncle,  wlmt  shall  we  say  to  this  in 
law  ? 

Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I may  judge. 

Lot  Somerset  be  regent  o’er  the  French, 

Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion ; 

And  let  these  have  a day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place  ; 

For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice : 

This  is  the  law,  ami  this  duke  Humphrey’s  doom. 

K.  Hkn.  Then  he  it  so. — My  lord  of  Somerset, 
\Ve  make  your  grace  regent  over  the  French.* 

Som.  I humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

lion.  And  1 accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Put.  Alas,  my  lord,  I cannot  fight ! for  God’s 
sake,  pity  my  case ! the  spite  of  man  provaileth 
against  me.  O Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me!  I 
shall  never  lie  able  to  fight  a blow  : O Lord,  my 
heart ! 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be 
bang’d.  f day 

K.  IIkn.  Away  with  them  to  prison;  and  the 
Of  combat  shall  bo  the  last  of  the  next  month. — 
Come,  Somerset,  we’ll  see  thee  sent  away. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.  The  Buko  oj 
Gloucester’s  Ganlen . 

Enter  Margery  Jourdain,  Hums,  Southwell, 
and  Bolinobrokr. 

JI t’M k.  Come,  my  masters;  the  duchess,  1 tell 
you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

Boling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  pro- 

“ By  these  im  sir,  If  those  eye*  and  car* 

Cnn  hear  and  *ce " 

e Then  be  it  *o  — My  lord  of  Somerset, 

We  make  your  grace  regent  over  the  French.) 

Then*  line*,— which  are  e»»cntial,  *lnce  without  them  Somerset 
irlurn*  thank*  for  the  regency  before  he  i*  appointed, — 
wit<?  restored  by  Theobald  tium  "The  First  Part  of  the  t’on- 
tvrition." 
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Tided : will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our 
exorcisms  ? * ** 

Hums.  Ay;  what  else?  fear  you  not  her 
courage. 

Boling.  I have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a 
woman  of  an  invincible  spirit : but  it  shall  bo  con- 
venient, master  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft, 
while  wc  be  busy  below  ; and  so,  I pmy  you,  go  in 
God’s  name,  and  leave  us.  [A’-rtf  Humk.J  Mother 
Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate,  and  grovel  on  the 
earth  : — John  Southwell,  read  you  ; — and  let  us  to 
our  work. 

Enter  Dcchkas,  above. 

Duch.  Well  suid,b  my  masters ; and  welcome 
all.  To  this  gear,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Boling.  Patience,  good  lady  ; wizards  know 
their  times: 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent'  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  sot  on  fire  ; 

The  time  when  screech -owLs  cry,  ami  ban -dog* 
howl,  [graves, — 

And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their 

• Exorcl'insF]  Maton  was  ml • taken  in  asserting  t list  Shak's- 
peare's  acceptation  of  rx»teUr,  to  raise  spirits,  not  to  lay  them, 
was  peculiar  to  him;  it  was  the  ordinary  meaning  of  tin*  wo*d. 
8cc  Min.heu.  l>ict.  1617.  in  vocc  ”Ca/jirmtimn,"  and  Plotio's 

**  World  of  Word*."  1611,  under  *'  ti»urci*ma," 

* Well  said.  -J  Th  it  i».  w*lt  -,ont.  See  note  (hi,  p.  601.  Vol.  I. 

« The  silent  o / tht  ntykl,  — ) So  reads  the  fjlio  1623;  hut 


That  time  t>est  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not;  whom  we  raise, 
We  will  make  fust  with  in  a hallow’d  verge. 

[Here  they  perform  the  ceremonies  appertaining , 
and  make  the  circle;  Boling broke  or 
SopTHWKLl#  reads , Conjuro  to,  Ac.  It 
thunders  and  lightens  terribly;  then  the 
Spirit  risith. 

Spir.  Ad  sum. 

M.  Jo  cm).  Asiunth  ! 

By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
Thou  trembleat  at,  answer  that  I shall  ask  ; 

For,  till  thou  sjtcak,  thou  shnlt  not  pn*s»  from  hence. 
Spik.  Abk  what  thou  wilt : — that  I had  said  and 
done  1 * 

Boling.  First,  of  the  king  : what  shall  of  him 
become  / [I trading  out  of  a fxtper. 

Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  de- 
pose ; 

But  him  outlive,  and  die  a violent  death. 

[J*  the  Spirit  speaks,  Soutiiwkll  writes  the 
answer. 

Boling.  What  fates  await  the  duke  of  Suffolk  t 
Spir.  By  water  ahull  lie  die,  and  take  his  end. 

Sieevcn*  and  Ma«<.n.  as  well  a«  Mr  Collier's  annotator,  pirfer  the 
lection  «>f  the  earlier  version  of  the  play,— 

“-—the  tilemee  of  the  night." 
d That  I had  said  and  done!)  This  Impatience  of  A»nifK  i* 
conformable  to  the  smclent  belief  that  aplilt*  called  «o  earth  by 
i spell*  and  incantations  wciv  iiiMtrant  of  question  and  eager  to 
I be  ditmissed. 
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Boling.  What  shall  btfal  the.  dule  of  Somer- 
set l 

Srm.  Let  him  shun  castles ; 

Safer  shall  lie  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 

Than  where  ensiles  mounted  stand. — 

Have  done,  for  more  I hardly  can  endure. 

Boling.  Descend  to  darkness  and  the  burning 
lake : 

False  fiend,  avoid ! 

[Thunder  and  lightning,  Spirit  descends, 
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Enter  York  and  Buckingham  hastily,  with  their 
Guards,  and  others. 

York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors  and  their 
trash.— 

Beldame,  I think  we  watch’d  you  at  an  inch. — 
AYhat,  madam,  aw  you  there?  The  king  and 
commonweal 

Arc  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains  ; 
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ACT  I.] 

My  lord  protector  will,  I doubt  it  not. 

See  you  well  guerdon’d  for  these  good  deserts. 
Ducii.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thiue  to  England’s 
king. 

Injurious  duke,  that  tlireatcst  where’s  no  cause. 
Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all : what  call  you 
this '?  [Shou/iny  her  the  ;w/xrrj. 

Away  with  them ! let  them  he  clapp’d  up  close, 
And  kept  asunder. — You,  madam,  shall  with  us: — 
Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. 

We'll  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming; — 
All,  away ! (-) 

[ Exit  Duchess,  from  above.  Exeunt  Guards, 
with  Hume,  Southwell,  BouNomtOKK,  <£c. 
York.  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  you  watch’d 
her  well : 

A pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  1 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let’s  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  have  we  here  ? Beads. 

The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose; 

But  him  outliie,  and  die  a violent  death. 

Why,  this  is  just 

Aio  te,  xEacida,  Romanos  vinetre  paste. 

Well,  to  the  rest : 

Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  l 
By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. — 


THE  SIXTH.  [scssn  ir. 

What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  l 
Let  him  shun  castles; 

Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

Come,  come,  my  lords : 

These  oracles  arc  hardily  * attain'd, 

And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint  Alban’s, 
With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

Thither  goes  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry 
them ; 

A sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord 
of  York, 

To  he  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord.— 
Who  s within  there,  ho  1 


Enter  a Servant 

Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away  1 

[Exeunt. 

* Art  hardilfftf/afiTd,— ] Hardily  i*  an  emendation  of  Theo- 
bald ; the  old  teat  lias  hardly  both  in  thU  and  the  neat  line. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Saint  Albans. 


Entrr  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  Glou-  I 
CR8TER,  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  with  \ 
Falconers  hollaing. 

Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  | 
brook  ,0) 

I saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years’  day : 

Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 

And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

K.  Hen.  But  what  a point,  my  lord,  your  fal- 
con made, 

And  what  a pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest! — 

To  Bee  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  ! 

Yea,  inan  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 

My  lord  protector’s  hawks  do  tower  so  well ; 

They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 

And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon’s  pitch. 
Gi.o.  My  lord,  ’tis  but  a base  ignoble  mind 


» Beat  on  a crown,—]  Thus  in  “The  Tempest,"  Act  V 
8c.  1 

" Do  not  Infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  busiuess.” 

And  in " Hamlet."  Act  111.  8c.  1 : — 

••  Whereon  his  brains  still  btating.” 
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That  mounts  no  higher  than  a bird  can  soar. 

Car.  I thought  as  much;  he’d  be  above  the 
clouds.  [that  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal, — how  think  you  by 

Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy  ! 

•Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ; thine  eyes  and 
thoughts 

Beat  on*  a crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart ; 

Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 

That  smooth’st  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal ! 

Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown 
peremptory  ? 

Tantcene  an  i mis  casletlibus  ire?  t 

Churchmen  so  hot ! good  uncle,  hide  such  malice  ; 

With  such  holiness  can  you  dote  ? h 

Suf.  No  malice,  sir ; no  more  than  well  be- 
comes 

So  good  a quarrel  and  so  bad  a peer. 


*»  With  inch  h'  liHrtt  can  pou  dole?)  “Can  you  it,”  ii  the 
lection  of  the  old  eopic*  ot  the  amended  play,  from  which  it 
*eem*  impossible  to  extract  any  sense.  Our  rending,  dot*.  Is  that 
of  “The  Contention,"  Ac.  4to.  U9I;  and  this  word,  in  its  ancient 
meaning  to  race,  tv  */;«vrA  ma./fy,  i#  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
context. 
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act  il] 

Qlo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

Sup.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord  ; 

An’t  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  in- 
solence. 

Q.  MAn.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I pr’ythcc,  peace, 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers, 
For  blcssod  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 

Car.  Let  mo  bo  blessed  for  the  peace  I make, 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 

Glo.  ’Faith,  holy  uncle,  ’would  ’twero  come  to 
that ! [. Aside  to  the  Cardinal. 

Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar’st.  [Aside  to  Glo. 
Glo.  Mako  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the 
matter ; 

In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  nhuse. 

[A tide  to  Car. 

Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar’st  not  peep : an  if  thou 
dar’st, 

Tliis  cvcuing  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 

[A title  to  Glo. 

K.  ITkn.  How  now,  my  lords ! 

Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

Wc  had  had  more  sport. — Come  with  thy  two- 
hand  sword.  [A tide  to  Glo. 

Gi.o.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Arc  yo  advis’d? — the  east  side  of  the 
grove  ? * [A tide  to  Glo. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I am  with  you.  [Aside  to  Car. 
K.  Hf.n.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Talking  of  hawking;  nothing  else,  my 
lord. — 

Now,  by  God’s  mother,  priest,  I’ll  shave  your 
crown  for  this, 

Or  all  my  fence  shall  fail.  [Aside  to  Car. 

Car.  Afedice  tripsum  ; 

Protector,  see  to’t  well,  protect  yourself. 

[Aside  to  Glo. 

K.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ; so  do  your 
stomachs,  lords. 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 

When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 

I pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Alban’s,  crying, 

**  A Miracle  ! ” 

Glo.  What  means  this  noise  ? 

Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

Iniiad.  A miracle  ! a miracle  ! 

Sup.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what 
miracle.  [shrine, 

Inuad.  Forsooth,  a blind  man  at  Saint  Alban’s  ^ 

» Arc  ye  tdvis'd!— the  ca*t  *Me  of  the  prove?)  In  the  old 
coiile*.  ibis  i*  made  lo  form  part  of  Glourciter'i  *p«ch.  Theo- 
bald properly  aaii^ned  it  to  the  Cardinal. 
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Within  this  half-hour  hath  receiv’d  his  sight ; 

A man  that  ne’er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais’d  ! that  to  believing 
souls 

Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  St.  Alban’s  and  his  Brethren  ; 
ami  Simpcox,  borne  between  two  persons  in 
a chair ; his  Wife  and  a great  multitude 
following. 

Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 
vale. 

Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  he  multiplied. 

Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the 
king ; 

His  highness’  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

K.  ILen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  hero  the  circum- 
stance, 

That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What,  hast  thou  been  lung  blind,  and  now  restor’d? 
Simp.  Born  blind,  an’t  please  your  grace. 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  lie. 

Sup.  What  woman  is  this  ? 

Wife.  His  wife,  nn’t  like  your  worship. 

Glo.  Hadst  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  couldst 
have  better  told. 

K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  born  ? 

Simp.  At  Berwick,  in  the  north,  an’t  like  your 
grace. 

K.  Hen.  Poor  soul ! God’s  goodness  hath  Leon 
great  to  thee : 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow’d  pass. 

But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam’st  thou  hero 
by  chance. 

Or  of  devotion  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion  : being  call’d 
A hundred  times  and  oft’ner,  in  my  sleep 
By  good  Saint  Alban  ; who  said, — Simpcox*  come; 
Come , offer  at  my  shrine , and  I will  help  thee. 
Wipe.  Most  true,  forsooth  ; and  many  time 
and  oft 

Myself  have  heard  a voice  to  call  him  so. 

Car.  What , art  thou  lame? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  ! 

Sup.  Howr  cam’st  thou  so? 

Simp.  A fall  off  of  a tree. 

Wife.  A plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind? 

Simp.  O,  born  so,  master. 

Glo.  What,  and  wouldst  climb  a tree? 

(•)  Old  test,  Sgmom. 
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Snip.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I was  a 
youth.  [dear. 

Wife.  Too  true ; and  bought  his  climbing  very 

Glo.  Mass,  thou  lov’dst  plums  well,  that 

wouldst  venture  so.  [damsons, 

Simp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desir’d  some 

And  made  mo  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

Glo.  A subtlo  knave ! but  yet  it  shall  not 
serve.—  [them : — 

Let  mo  see  thine  eyes : — wink  now ; now  open 
In  my  opinion,  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ; I thank  God, 
and  Saint  Alban.  [cloak  of? 

Glo.  Say’st  thou  mo  so  ? What  colour  is  this 

Simp.  Red,  master  ; red  ns  blood. 

Glo.  Why,  that’s  well  said : what  colour  is  my 
gown  of? 

Simp.  Black,  forsooth  ; coal-black  as  jet. 

K.  Hkn\  Why,  then,  thou  know’st  what  colour 
jet  is  of? 

Sup.  And  yet,  I think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Glo.  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a 
many. 


Wipe.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 
Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what’s  my  name? 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I know  not. 

Glo.  "What's  his  name  ? 

Simp.  I know  not. 

Glo.  Nor  his  ? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  What’s  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you, 
master.  [knave 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  there,®  the  lyingest 
In  Christendom.  If  thou  hadst  been  bom  blind, 
Thou  might&t  as  well  have  known  all  our  names, 
as  thus 

To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 

Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours  ; but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible. — 

My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a miroclo ; 
And  would  ye  not  think  his*  cunning  to  be  great, 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 
Simp.  O,  master,  that  you  could  ! 

Glo.  My  mnsters  of  St.  Alban’s,  have  you  not 
beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips? 


ft  Sit  there,—]  Capell  remit — "alt  t Aon  there,*’  and  Mr. Collier*! 
annotator  restores  the  tneftaure  in  the  seme  wajr. 


(•)  Old  text,  il. 
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May.  Ye»,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 
Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently.* 

May.  Sirrah . go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a stool  hither  by  and  by.b 
[A  stool  brought  outJ]  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean 
to  save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this 
stool  and  nin  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I am  not  able  to  stand 
alone ; 

You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your 
legs.  Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over 
that  same  stool. 

Bead.  I will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah  : off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas,  roaster,  what  shall  I do  ? I am  not 
able  to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath,  hit  him  once,  he  leaps  over 
the  stool  and  runs  away  ; and  the  people  fol- 
low, and  erg,  u A Miracle ! ” 

K.  Hen.  O God,  secat  thou  this,  and  bonr’st  so 
long  ? [run. 

Q.  Mail  It  made  roc  laugh  to  see  the  villain 
Glo.  Follow  the  knave;  and  take  this  drab 
away. 

• Prewntly.]  Immediately. 
b By  And  by.]  Directly,  imtantly. 
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Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  mar- 
ket-town, till  they  come  to  Berwick,  from  whence 
they  eame.(2}  [Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  <Ce. 

Cab.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a miracle  to- 
day. 

Suf.  True ; made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly  away. 

Glo.  But  you  havo  done  more  miracles  than  I : 
You  made  in  a day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

K.  IIfn.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 
ingham ? [fold: 

Buck.  Such  os  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  un- 
A sort*  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly a bent, — 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector’s  wife, 

The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 

Have  practis’d  dangerously  against  your  state. 
Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurors, 

Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact, 
liaising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
Demanding  of  king  Henry’s  life  and  death, 

And  other  of  your  highness’  privy  council. 

As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

C’ah.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet*  at  Ixmdon. 

<■  A *ort — ] A company.  & Lewdly — ] Wickedly, 

* Yet— ] That  U,  mm*. 
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This  news,  I think,  hath  turn’d  your  weapon’s 
edge  j 

’Tis  like,  uiy  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

f A tide  to  Gloucester 
Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my 
heart : 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish’d  all  my  powers : 
And,  vanquish’d  as  1 am,  1 yield  to  thee, 

Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

K.  Hex.  0 God,  what  mischiefs  work  the 
wieked  ones, 

neaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 

Q.  Mar.  Cluster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy 
nest ; 

And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I do  appeal, 
ITow  I have  lov’d  my  king  and  commonweal : 

And,  for  my  wife,  I know  not  how  it  stands ; 

Sorry  I am  to  hear  what  I have  heat'd  : 

Noble  site  is  ; but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  convers’d  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

I banish  her  my  bed  and  company, 

And  give  her,  as  a prey,  to  law  and  shame, 

That  bath  dishonour’d  Gloster’s  honest  name. 

K.  Hex.  Well,  for  this  night,  wo  will  repose  us 
here: 

To-morrow  toward  London  back  again, 

To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 

And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 

And  poise  the  cause  in  justice’  equal  scales, 

Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whoso  rightful  cause 
prevails.  [ Ffourtdi . Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — London.  The  Duke  of  York’s 
Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York,  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick, 

Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 

In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  mvself, 

In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

Which  is  infallible,  to  England’s  crown. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I long  to  hear’t  at  full. 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin:  nnd  if  thy  claim 
be  good, 

The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus — 

Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 

The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of 
Wales ; 

The  second,  William  of  Hatfield  ; and  the  third, 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ; next  to  whom 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster: 

The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York ; 
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The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 
Gloster ; 

William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  lost. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father; 
And  loft  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 

Who,  after  Edward  the  third’s  death,  reign’d  as 
king; 

Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Crown’d  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth. 

Seiz’d  on  the  realm  ; depos’d  the  rightful  king, 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she 
came, 

And  him  to  Pomfret ; where,  as  all  you  know, 
Harmless  Iticliard  was  murder’d  traitorously. 

War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth  ; 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not 
by  right ; 

For  Richard,  the  first  son’s  heir,  being  dead, 

The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign’d. 

Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an 
heir.  [whose  line 

York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence  (from 
I claim  the  crown),  had  issue — Philippe,  a 
daughter : 

Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March : 
Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March  : 

Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
As  I have  read,  laid  clnim  unto  the  crown  ; 

And,  hut  for  Oweu  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 

But,  to  the  rest. 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 

Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ; who  was  son 
To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third’s  fifth  son.* 
By  her  I claim  the  kingdom  : she  was  heir 
To  Roger,  carl  of  March ; who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer ; who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence: 

So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I am  king. 

War,  Wlmt  plain  proceeding*  is  more  plain 
than  this  ? 

Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt,, 
The  fourth  son ; York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 

It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee, 

And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together ; 

And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 


(a)  Fir*t  folio,  procrrdingi. 

• Edward  the  third's  fifth  ton.]  In  the  old  coplei 
“Marryed  Richard,  Earle  of  Cambridge 
Who  wat  to  Edmond  Langley, 

Edward  the  third*  lift  Sonne.  Sonne.” 
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That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Kichnrd,  Eng- 
land’s king  l [your  king 

York.  We  thank  you,  lords.  But  I am  not 
Till  I be  crown’d,  and  that  my  sword  be  stain’d 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

And  that’s  not  suddenly  to  be  perform’d, 

But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 

Bo  you  as  I do  in  these  dangerous  days, 

Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk’s  insolence, 

At  Beaufort’s  pride,  at  Somerset’s  ambition, 

At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

Till  they  have  snar’d  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey: 
’Tis  that  they  seek;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 
Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off ; we  know  your  mind 
at  full.  [Warwick 

Was.  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  earl  of 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a king. 

York.  And,  JS’evil,  this  I do  assure  myself, — 
Bichard  shall  live  to  make  the  carl  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Th  same.  A Hall  of  Justice. 

Trumpets  minded.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloucester,  York,  Suffolk, 
and  Salisbury  ; the  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, Margery  Jourdain,  Southwell, 
Iln^i f.,  and  BoLiNonnoKK,  under  guard. 

K.  IIkn.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobhnm, 
Gloster’s  wife : 

In  sight  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins* 

Such  os  by  God’s  book  are  adjudg’d  to  death. — 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again  ; 

[To  Jourdain,  <f*c. 

From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution : 

The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  bo  burn’d  to  ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows.— 
Yrou,  madam,  for  you  arc  more  nnhlv  bom, 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 

Khali,  after  three  days’  open  penance  done, 

Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 

With  sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  isle  of  Man. 


Duch.  Welcome  is  banishment,  welcome  were 
my  death. 

Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  secst,  hath  judged 
thee : 

I cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 

[Exeunt  the  Duciikss,  and  the  other 
prisoners,  guarded. 

Mine  eyes  arc  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  ! — 
I beseech  your  majesty  give  me  leave  to  go ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  ago  would  ease.* 
K.  Hex.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Glostor: 
ere  thou  go, 

Give  up  thy  staff ; Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  l>c : and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 

My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  irty  feet ; 

And  go  in  pence,  Humphrey; — no  less  belov’d, 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q.  Mar.  I sec  no  reason  why  a king  of  years 
Should  be  to  lx*  protected  like  a child. — 

God  and  king  Henry  govern  England’s  helm! — b 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
Glo.  My  staff! — here,  noble  Henry,  is  my 
staff  :• 

As  willingly  do  I the  same  resign. 

As  ere  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine ; 

And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I leave  it, 

As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 

Farewell,  good  king  ; when  I am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  nttend  thy  throne ! [Exit. 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen ; 

And  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a maim  ; two  pulls  at  once, — 
His  loily  banish’d,  and  a limb  lopp’d  off ; 

This  staff  of  honour  rough t, 4 there  let  it  stand, 
Where  it  best  fits  to  be, — in  Henry’s  hand. 

Suf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs 
his  sprays ; 

Thus  Eleanor’s  pride  dies  in  her  youngest'  days. 
Y'onK.  Lords,  let  him  go. — Please  it  your 
majesty, 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 

And  ready  arc  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 

So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord ; for  purposely 
therefore 

Left  I the  court,  to  sec  this  quarrel  tried. 


(*)  Old  text,  tinne, 

* Sorrow  would  foluce,  and  mine  age  would  car?  ] That  l«, 
*•  Sorrow  would  bare  solace,  and  ape  would  hare  ease." 

*»  God  and  Hag  /tenrg  garern  England" r helm!)  In  the  old 
text, — **  England*!  realm e."  The  correction  i»  Johnson's. 

c My  staff!— here,  noble  Henry,  Is  my  staff  :J  At  this  point  Mr. 
Collier  s annotator  interpolate*  a line  of  *uch  *heer  ab»urdlty, — 
i*  To  think  I fain  trould  keep  It  mnket  me  laugh  !** 


that  it  it  hard  In  believe  he  wan  not  attempting  a joVe.  Thl* 
miserable  puerility,  we  are  gTieve.l  in  find,  Mr.  Collier  not  only 
approve*,  but  actually  inaert*  as  Shakespeare*!,  in  hu  edition  of 
the  poet*..  wotXt  just  published, 
d (taught,— ] That  it,  reft,  riven. 

v Thu t Eleanor' t pride  diet  In  hrr  yoangert  dayt.\  For  gou non! 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator  substitutes  pro udert ; and  a marginal 
note  in  Mr.  Singer’s  copy  of  the  second  folio  propose*  rlroagert. 
The  genuine  word,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  haughtieit  or 
prouder!. 
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KING  HENRY  TOE  8IXTH. 


ACT  II.] 

K.  Hen.  O’  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
tilings  fit ; 

Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defeud  the  right ! 

York.  I never  saw  a fellow  worse  bested, 

Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter,  an  one  side,  Horner,  and  hi s neighbour s, 
the  former  bearing  his  staff  with  a sand-bag 
fastened  to  it  /W  a drum  before  him  ; during 
the  scene  he  drinks  with  so  many  that  he  becomes 
drunk : at  the  other  side , Peter  enters,  with 
a similar  staff,  and  a drummer  before  him  ; 
accomjxinicd  by  Prentices  drinking  to  him. 

1 Nrxoii.  Here,  neighbour  llomer,  I drink  to 
you  in  a eup  of  sack ; and  fear  not,  neighbour, 
you  shall  do  well  enough. 

2 Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here’s  a cup 
of  chameco.* 

3 Neigh.  And  here’s  a pot  of  good  double- 
beer,  neighbour:  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hob.  Let  it  come,  i’ faith,  and  I’ll  pledge  you 
all ; and  a fig  for  Peter  ! 

1 Prkn.  Here,  Peter,  I drink  to  thee ; and  be 
not  afraid. 

2 Prkn.  lie  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy 
master : fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I thank  you  all : drink,  and  pray  for 
me,  I pray  you ; for  I think  I have  taken  my  last 
draught  in  this  world. — Here,  Robin,  on  if  I die, 
I give  thee  my  apron  ; and,  Will,  thou  shalt  have 
my  hammer: — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money 
that  I have. — O Lord,  bless  me,  I pray  God  ! for 
I am  never  able  to  deal  with  my  master,  ho  hath 
learnt  so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Como,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to 
blows. — Sirrah,  wlmt’s  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter ! what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump  ! then  see  thou  thump  thy  master 
well. 

Hon.  Masters,  I am  come  hither,  os  it  were, 
upon  my  man’s  instigation,  to  prove  him  a knave, 
and  myself  an  honest  man : and  touching  the 
duke  of  York,  I will  take  my  death,  I never 
meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen: 
and  therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a downright 
blow.  [to  double. 

York.  Dispatch  ; — this  knave’s  tongue  begins 
Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants ! 

[Alarum.  They  fight,  and  Pktkr  strikes 
down  his  mashr.it) 

» Cbinwco.]  ThU  Is  a wine  often  mentioned  by  the  writers  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  so  named  from  a village  near  Lisbon, 
where  it  was  made. 

*»  l' neat  h — l Hardly,  painfully,  scarcely. 
c With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thjr  shame,— J So,  both  In  the 
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[scene  it. 

Hor.  Hold,  Peter,  hold  ! I confess,  I confess 
treason.  [Dies. 

York.  Take  away  his  weapon : — Fellow,  thank 
God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master’s  way. 

Peter.  O God  ! have  I overcome  mine  enemy* 
in  this  presence  ? O Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed  in 
right ! [sight ; 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt : 

And  God  in  justice  hath  reveal’d  to  us 
The  truth  nud  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder’d  wrong- 
fully.— 

Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.  A Street. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  Servants,  in  mourning 
cloaks. 

Glo.  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a 
cloud ; 

And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Burreii  wiuter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold : 

So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. — 

Sirs,  what’s  o’clock  ? 

Skrv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish’d  duchess ; 
Uneath*  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 

To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 

Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face, 

With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame,® 

That  cist  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot-wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 
streets. 

But,  soft  ! 1 think  she  conies  ; and  I 'il  prepare 
My  tear-stain’d  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  in  a white 
sheet , with  paf)ers  pinned  upon  her  back,  her 
feet  bare,  and  a taper  burning  in  her  hand  ; 
Sir  John  Stanley,  the  Sheriff,  and  Officers. 

Skuv.  So  please  your  grace,  we’ll  take  her 
from  the  sheriff.  [by. 

Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives ! let  her  pass 
Duch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  sec  my  open 
shame  ? [gaze ! 

Now  thou  dost  penance  too.  Look,  how  they 
See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 

(* ) First  folio,  Kucmirt. 

folio  1623,  and  in  the  "Contention ; " but  the  second  folio  has, — 
" With  envious  looks,  ilill  laughing  at  thy  shame.'’ 
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And  nod  their  heads  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee! 
Ah,  Cluster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks; 
And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame. 

And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 
Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ; forget  this  grief. 
Duch.  An,  Gloeter,  teach  me  to  forget  myself! 
For,  whilst  I think  I am  thy  married  wife, 

And  thou  a prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Mcthinks  I should  not  thus  be  led  along, 

Mail'd  up*  in  shame,  with  popers  on  my  back, 
And  follow'd  with  a rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  dccn-fct  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tenner  feet ; 

And  when  I start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 

And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I tread. 

Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I bear  this  shameful  yoke? 
Trow’st  thou  that  ere  I’ll  look  upon  the  world, 

Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 

No ; dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day ; 


* Mail'd  up—]  Wrapped  up,  inelmrd.  "Mail  a hawk  la  to  wrap 
her  up  In  a handkerchief  or  other  cloath.  that  ahe  may  not  be  able 
to  alir  her  wings  or  struggle."— R.  Holm a'a  Acad,  of  Armory, 
ISM,  b.  U.  p.  239,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dye*. 


To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I’ll  say,  1 am  duke  Humphrey's  wife ; 
And  lie  a prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 

Yet  so  he  rul’d,  uud  such  a prince  he  was, 

As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I , his  forlorn  duchess, 

Was  made  a wonder  and  a pointing-stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame ; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will. 

For  Suffolk, — lie  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all, — 

And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 
Have  all  lim’d  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  const,  they'll  tangle  thee: 
But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar’d. 

Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear  I thou  aimest  all  awry; 
I must  offend,  before  I be  attainted : 

And  had  I twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe, 

So  long  as  I am  loyal,  true,  and  crimcless. 
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ACT  I!.] 

Wouldst  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip’d  away, 

Bat  I in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 

Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell : 

T pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  ; 

These  few  days’  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 


Enter  a Herald. 

Hkh.  I summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's 
Parliament,  holdcn  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next 
month. 

Glo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  before! 
This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I will  Ik?  there. 

[Exit  Herald. 

My  Nell,  I take  my  leave  : — and,  master  sheriff, 
I/ct  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commission. 
SiLF.n.  A n’t  please  your  grace,  here  my  com- 
mission stays : 

And  sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  isle  of  Man. 

Glo.  Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady 
here  ? 

Stan.  So  am  I given  in  charge,  may't  please 
your  grace. 

Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I pray 
You  use  her  well : the  world  may  laugh  again  :* 
And  I may  livo  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.  And  so,  sir  John,  farewell 
Duch.  What ! gone,  my  lord  ; and  bid  me  not 
farewell  ! 

Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I cannot  stny  to  speak. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Servants. 


[fiCEXB  IT. 

Duch.  Art  thou  gone  too  ? All  comfort  go  with 
thee  ! 

For  none  abides  with  me  : my  joy  is  death, — 
Death,  at  whose  name  I oft  have  been  ofeard, 
Because  I wish’d  this  world’s  eternity.— 

Stanley,  I pr’ythec,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 

1 care  not  whither,  for  I beg  no  favour, 

Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  isle  of  Man; 
There  to  be  us’d  according  to  your  state. 

Duch.  That’s  bad  enough,  for  I am  but  re- 
proach i — 

And  shall  I then  be  us’d  reproachfully  ? 

Stan.  Like  to  a duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey’s 
lady, 

According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  us’d. 

Duch.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I 
fare, — 

Although  thou  hast  been  conduct*  of  my  shame ! 
Suer.  It  is  my  office;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 
Duch.  Ay,  ay,  farewell ; thy  office  is  dis- 
charg'd— 

Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go? 

Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off 
this  sheet, 

And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

Duch.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my 
sheet : 

No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes, 

And  show  itself,  attire  mo  how  I can. 

Go,  lead  the  way ; I long  to  see  my  prison. 

[Exeunt. 

* The  world  may  laugh  again  :]  Equivalent  to,  Forlmme  mt y 
imlle  Oj/ain. 

Conduct—]  Coaduclor. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 


Sen  net.  Enter  to  the  Parliament,  Kino  Henry, 
Quern  Margaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
Suffolk,  York,  Buckingham,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I muse  my  lord  of  Glostcr  is  not 
come ; 

Tis  not  liis  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 

What  e'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see?  or  will  yc  not 
observe 

The  strangeness  of  his  alter’d  countenance  ? 

With  what  a majesty  he  bears  himself; 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become. 

How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable  ; 
And  if  we  did  but  glanco  a far-off  look, 


Immediately  lie  was  upon  his  knee, 

That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission  ; 
But  meet  him  now,  an  be  it  in  the  morn, 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 

He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

Small  curs  arc  not  regarded  when  they  gnu  ; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  mnn  in  England. 
First,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent ; 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount 
Me  seemeth  then,  it  is  no  policy, — 

Respecting  what  a rancorous  mind  lie  bean, 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease,— 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
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[SCENE  I. 


ACT  HI.] 

Or  be  admitted  to  jour  highness’  council. 

By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons’  hearts : 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  com  mot  ion, 

’T is  to  be  fear’d,  they  all  will  follow  him. 

Now  ’tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they’ll  o’ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

The  reverent  care  T bear  unto  my  lord 
Mode  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a woman’s  fear; 

Which  fear,  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 

I will  subscribe,  nnd  say  I wrong’d  the  duke. 

My  lord  of  Suffolk, — Buckingham,- — and  York, — 
Kcprovc  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Suf.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 
duke  ; 

Ami,  had  I first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 

I think  I should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 

The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 

Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices  ; 

Or,  if  he  were  not  privy  to  thoso  faults. 

Yet,  by  reputing*  of  his  high  descent 
As,  next  the  king,  lie  was  successive  heir, — 

Ami  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, — 

Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign’s  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep  ; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason  : 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign  ; Gloster  is  a man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Cab.  Did  ho  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  dono  ? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 
For  soldiers’  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 
By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 
Buck.  Tut ! these  arc  petty  faults  to  faults  un- 
known, 

Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  duke 
Humphrey. 

K.  IIk.v.  My  lords,  at  once : — the  care  you 
have  of  us, 

To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

Is  worthy  praise  ; but  shall  I speak  my  conscience? 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 

As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove : 

The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

Q.  Mar.  All,  what’s  more  dangerous  than  this 
fond  affiance ! 

Seems  he  a dove  ? his  feathers  aro  but  borrow’d, 


* Reputing— ] Not,  m it  ia  invariably  explained,  in ! n i »g  him- 
irlf,  but  prriuming.  bout  ting.  See  Florio’a  '•  >Vcrld  of  Word  a, ** 
1611,  in  voce,  Hi pmlalionr. 

b Yet  thou  thall  not  lee  me  Mm*,-]  Yet  was  added  in  the 
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For  he’s  disposed  os  the  hateful  raven. 

Is  lie  a lamb  ? his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 

For  he’s  inclin’d  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf.* 
Who  cannot  steal  a shape  that  means  deceit  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ; the  welfare  of  us  nil 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 


Enter  Soueiiset. 

Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign  ! 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.  What  news 
from  France? 

Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you  ; nil  is  lost. 

K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset : but  God’s 
will  be  done  ! 

York.  [Aside.']  Cold  news  for  me ; for  I had 
hope  of  France, 

As  firmly  os  I hope  for  fertile  England. 

Thus  arc  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 

And  caterpillars  cat  my  leaves  away  : 

But  I will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long, 

Or  sell  my  title  for  a glorious  grave. 


Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  kiug ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I have  stay’d  so  long. 

Suf.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  come 
too  soon, 

Unless  thou  wort  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 

I do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet1*  thou  shalt  not  sec  me 
blush, 

Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest ; 

A heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 

As  I am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign : 

Who  can  accuse  me  ? wherein  am  I guilty  ? 
York.  ’Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 
bribes  of  France, 

And,  being  protector,  stay’d  the  soldiers’  jmy  ; 

By  means  whereof  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 
Glo.  Is  it  hut  thought  so?  What  arc  they  that 
think  it  ? 

T never  robb’d  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 

Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 

So  help  mo  God,  as  I have  watch’d  the  night, — 
Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for  Eng- 
land ! 

That  doit  that  e’er  I wrested  from  the  king, 

Or  any  groat  I hoarded  to  my  use, 


(•)  Old  text,  Woleei. 

»econd  folio.  The  parallel  line  In  the  “Contention"  read*,— 
'•  Why,  Suf  "ike  i Duke,"  tie. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ACT  III.] 

Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial -day  ! 

No ; many  a pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I would  not  tux  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I dispursed  to  the  garrisons, 

And  never  ask’d  for  restitution. 

Car.  It  senes  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 
much. 

Glo.  I sav  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me 
God! 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of, 
That  England  was  defam’d  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  ’tis  well  known,  that  whiles  I was 
protector, 

Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me  ; 

For  I should  melt  at  an  offender’s  tears, 

And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 
Unless  it  were  a bloody  murderer, 

Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec’d  poor  passengers, 
I never  gave  them  condign  punishment : 

Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I tortur’d 
Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly 
answer'd : 

But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 

I do  arrest  you  in  his  highness’  name ; 

And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

K.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Glostcr,  ’tis  my  special 
hope, 

That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspect  ;* 

My  conscience  tells  me  you  arc  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dan- 
gerous ! 

Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 

And  charity  clms’d  hence  by  rancour’s  baud ; 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 

And  equity  exil’d  your  highness’  land. 

I know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life  ; 

And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  islaud  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

1 would  expend  it  with  all  willingness  : 

But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play  ; 

For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

Beaufort’s  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart’s 
malice, 

And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate  ; 

Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  bis  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 

And  dogged  Y'ork,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 
Whose  overweening  arm  I have  pluck’d  back, 

By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life : — 

And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head, 

• From  all  *u»pcct;]  So  C.ipell  and  Mr.  Collier’*  annotator. 

The  old  copie*  have  intptni€. 


[SCENE  I. 

And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stiir’d  up 
My  liefest1’  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : — 

Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together 
(Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles) 

And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 

I shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 

Nor  stoic  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 

The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected, — 

A staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable : 

If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  pei-son 
From  treason’s  secret  knife,  and  traitors’  rage, 

Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

And  the  offender  grunted  scope  of  speech, 

’Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Srr.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch’d, 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  o’ci throw  his  state? 

Q.  Mar.  But  I can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 
Glo.  Fur  truer  spoke  than  meant : I lose,  in- 
deed ; — 

Beshrcw  the  winners,  for  they  play’d  me  false  ! 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
Buck.  He’ll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  hero 
all  day : — 

Lord  cardinal,  lie  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him 
sure. 

Glo.  Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his 
crutch, 

Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body  ! 

Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  tbv  side, 

And  wolves  are  gnarliug  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  ! alt,  that  it  were ! 
For/good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I fear. 

[Exit  giut  rded. 

K.  Hkn.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms 
scenicth  best, 

Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mae.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the 
parliament  ? 

K.  IIkn.  Ay,  Margaret;  my  heart  is  drown’d 
with  grief, 

Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes; 

My  body  round  engirt  with  misery, — 

For  what’s  more  miserable  than  discontent  ? — 

Ah,  uncle  Humphrey  ! in  thy  face  I see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty  ! 

And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come, 
That  e’er  I prov’d  thee  false,  or  fear’d  thy  faith. 
What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 

That  these  great  lords,  and  Margurot  our  queen, 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 

Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong ; 
And  os  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

Licfc*t—]  Drtrtif. 
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TIIE  SECOND  PART  OF 


ACT  III.] 

And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 
Hearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house  ; 

Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence, 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  ono  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss ; 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster’s  ease, 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears  ; and  with  dimm’d  eyes 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good,— 

So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

His  fortunes  I will  weep  ; and,  ’twixt  each  groan, 
Say — Who's  a traitor  * Gloster  he  U none.  [Exit. 
Q.  Mar.  Free  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 
sun's  hot  beams : 

Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 

Too  full  of  foolish  pity : and  Gloster' s show 
Beguiles  him,  os  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  ; 

Or  as  the  snake,  roll’d  in  a flowering  bank, 

With  shining  checker’d  slough,  doth  sting  a child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 

Helicvc  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I 
(And  yet  herein  I judge  mine  own  wit  gtw>d), 

This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 

To  rid  us  from  the  fear  wc  have  of  him. 

Car.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy  ; 

Hut  yet  we  want  a colour  for  his  dentil : 

Tin  meet  he  Ikj  condemn’d  by  course  of  law. 

Suf.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy  : 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life  ; 

The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life ; 

And  wo  havo  yet  but  trivial  argument, 

More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 
York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  havo 
him  die. 

Scr.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  1 1 
York.  ’Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his 
death. — 

Hut,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suf- 
folk,— 

Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, — 
Wer’t  not  oil  one,  on  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a hungry  kite, 

As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king’s  protector? 
Q,  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of 
death. 

St*r.  Madam, ’tis  true : and  wer’t  not  madness 
then, 

To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

M ho  being  accus'd  a crafty  murderer, 
llis  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 

Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

No ; let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a fox, 

By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

» Who’#  a traitor,—']  Thai  K Whm'tr't  a traitor. 

*>  Mate*—]  This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  cherk-Mo/r, 
cr  stalc-ma/e,  in  the  game  of  chess ; hut  it  mat  mean  merely,  con- 
fomntts  or  dutrefg. 

c H skill*  not — ] It  matter i not,  It  ii  not  important.  Wc  often 
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[sfENK  I. 

Before  his  chaps  ho  stain’d  with  crimson  blood, — 
As  Humphrey,  prov’d  by  reasons,  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him  : 

Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtlety, 

Sleeping  or  waking,  ’tis  no  matter  how, 

So  he  be  dead  ; for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  matcsb  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Q.  Mar.  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  ’tis  resolutely 
spoke. 

Suf.  Not  resolute,  except  so  mueb  were  done  ; 
For  things  arc  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 
But,  that  my  heart  accordcth  with  my  tongue, — 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 

Say  but  the  word,  and  I will  be  his  priest. 

Car.  But  I would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of 
Suffolk, 

Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a priest. 

Soy,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed, 

And  I’ll  provide  his  executioner, — 

I tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

Suf.  Hero  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 
Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  I. 

York.  And  I:  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  skills*  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mkss.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I come 
amain. 

To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up, 

And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword  : 

Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  uncurnble ; 

For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 
Car.  A breach,  that  craves  a quick  expedient 
stop ! 

What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  ns  regent  thither; 
’Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employ’d  ; 

Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 

Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me, 

He  never  would  have  stay’d  in  France  so  long. 

York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  ns  thou  host  done: 
I rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 

Than  bring  n burden  of  dishonour  home. 

By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 

Show  me  one  scar  character’d  on  thy  skiu : 

Men’s  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  do  seldom  win. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a 
raging  fire, 

If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with : — 

find  to  force  bearing  the  *ame  nlgnilication  “ Our  enemies 
l>e*r*  the  roorc  people  In  hand  that  their*  i*  the  old  religion, 
and  onret  i*  an  jctienlalc*  bird : but  aaoner  ur  later  called,  it 
tkiltetk  not,  old  or  new,  if  true,  it  forceth  not.” — Prime,  On 
Qalatklant,  p.  ft. 
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[8CEXE  II. 


ACT  III,] 

No  more,  good  York; — sweet  Somerset,  be  still; — 
Thy  fortune.  York,  hndst  thou  been  regent  there, 
Might  happily  have  been  far  worse  than  his. 
York.  What,  worso  than  naught  ? nay,  then  a 
shame  take  all ! 

Sou.  And  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wlshest 
shame ! 

Cab.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 
The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  arc  in  arms, 

And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 

To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a band  of  men, 

Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 

And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

York.  I will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 
Suf.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent ; 

And  what  we  do  establish  he  confimis  : 

Then,  noblo  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

York.  I am  content : provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
Whiles  I take  orders  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Sup.  A charge,  lord  York,  that  I will  see 
perform’d. 

But  now  return  wo  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey. 
Cab.  No  more  of  him ; for  I will  deal  with 
him, 

That  henceforth  lie  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 

And  so  break  off ; the  day  is  almost  spent: 

Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I must  talk  of  that  event. 

York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days 
At  Bristol  I expect  my  soldiers ; 

Eor  there  I’ll  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf.  I’ll  sec  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  except  York. 
York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 
thoughts, 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution : 

Be  that  thou  hop’st  to  be ; or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death — it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying : 

Let  pale-fac’d  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a royal  heart. 

Faster  than  spring  time  showers  comes  thought  on 
thought, 

And  not  a thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  tho  labouring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Well,  nobles,  well,  ’tis  politicly  done, 

To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 

I fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 

Who,  cherish'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 
hearts. 

’Twos  men  I lack’d,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 

I take  it  kindly  ; yet,  be  well  assur’d, 

You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a madman’s  hands. 
Whiles  I in  Ireland  nourish  a mighty  band, 

I will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 

Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or  hell : 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rago 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun’s  transparent  beams, 


Do  calm  tho  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.* 

And,  for  a minister  of  my  intent, 

I have  seduc’d  a head-strong  Keutishman, 

John  Cade  of  Ashford, 

To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  lie  can, 

Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

In  Ireland  have  I seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a troop  of  kerns  ; 

And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Wore  almost  like  a sharp-quill’d  porcupine  : 

And,  in  the  end  being  rescu’d,  I have  seen  him 
Caper  upright  liko  a wild  Mdrisco,(l) 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  ho  his  bells. 

Full  often,  like  a slmg -hair'd  crafty  kem, 

Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy ; 

And,  undiscover’d,  come  to  mo  again, 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies. 

This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute  ; 

For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 

In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble: 

By  this  I shall  perceive  the  commons’  mind. 

How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say,  he  be  taken,  rack’d,  and  tortured, 

I know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

Will  make  him  say  I mov’d  him  to  those  arm*. 
Say,  that  he  thrive  (as ’t is*  great  like  he  will). 
Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow’d : 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  os  he  shall  be. 

And  Henry  put  apart,  tho  next  for  me.  [Exit, 


SCENE  II. — Bury.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily .(2) 

1 Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk  ; let  him  know 
We  have  despatch’d  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

2 Hub.  O,  that  it  were  to  do! — What  have  we 

dono  1 

Didst  ever  hear  a man  bo  penitent  ? 

1 Mub.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Enter  Suffolk. 

Suf.  Now.’sirs,  have  you  despatch’d  this  thing? 
1 Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he’s  dead. 

Suf.  Why,  that’s  well  said.  Go,  get  you  to 
my  house ; 

I will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand  : — 
Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ? are  all  things  well, 
According  a a I gave  directions  ? 


* Mad  bred  flaw.]  Flair  litre  mean*  a violent  gutt  of  wind,  is 
in  " Hamlet,”  Act  V.  8e.  I 

" Should  pitch  • will  to  expel  the  winter’*  Jtiml" 
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1 Mrs.  Tift,  my  good  lord. 

Suf.  Away  ! lx*  gone.  [Exrxmt  Murderers. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Kino  IIknuy,  Queen 
M a ro abet,  Cardinal  Bf.aufort,  Somer- 
set, Lords,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  enll  our  uncle  to  our  presence 
straight ; 

Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-dny, 

If  lie  be  guilty,  as  ’tis  published. 

Suf.  I’ll  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

f Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places; — and,  I pray 
you  all, 

Proceed  no  straiter  ’gainst  our  uncle  Gloster, 

Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 

He  lie  approv’d  in  practice  culpable. 

Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a nobleman  ! 

Pray  God  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion  ! 

K.  IIf.n.  I thank  thee,  Margaret  ;•  these  words 
content  me  much. — 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

How  now ! why  look’st  thou  pale  ? why  tremblcst 
thou  ? 

Where  is  our  uncle  ? what ’s  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 

(•)  Old  text,  A’rf/. 
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Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord!  Gloster  is  dead  ! 
Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend  1 
Car.  God's  secret  judgment ! — I did  dream  to- 
night, 

The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a word. 

[The  Kino  sieoons. 
Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord? — Help,  lords! 
the  king  is  dead. 

Sow.  Rear  up  his  body ; wring  him  by  the  nose. 
Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help! — O Henry,  opo 
thine  eyes!  [patient. 

Suf.  He  doth  revive  again  ; — madam,  be 
K.  Hen.  O heavenly  God  ! 

Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord? 

Suf.  Comfort,  my  sovereign  ! gracious  Henry, 
comfort ! [ fort  me  ? 

K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a raven’s  note. 

Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 

Anti  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a wren, 

By  crying  comfort  from  a hollow  breast. 

Can  chose  away  the  first-conceivcd  sound? 

Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar’d  words. 

Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me ; forbear,  I say  ; 

Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a serpent's  sting. 

Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 

Upon  thy  eyeballs  murderous  tyranny 
Site  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 

Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding: — 
Yet  do  not  go  away : — come,  basilisk, 

And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight : 
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For  in  the  abode  of  death  I shall  find  joy, — 

In  life  hut  double  death,  now  Gloster’s  dead. 

Q.  Mab.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk 
thus? 

Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him. 

Yet  he,  most  Christian -like,  laments  his  death : 
And  for  myself, — foe  as  ho  was  to  me, — 

Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-ofTending  groans, 

Or  blood-consuming  sighs,  recall  his  life, 

I would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 
Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs, 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

What  know  I how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
For  it  is  known  wc  were  but  hollow  friends ; 

It  may  be  judg’d  I made  the  duke  away : 

So  shall  my  name  with  slander’s  tongue  be  wounded, 
And  princes’  courts  be  till’d  with  my  reproach, 
This  get  I by  his  death : ay  me,  unhappy  I 
To  be  a queen,  and  crown’d  with  infamy  ! 

K.  IIrn.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched 
mnu  ! 

Q.  Mab.  Be  woe  for  me  more  wretched  than 
he  is. 

What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 

I am  no  loathsome  leper, — look  on  me. 

What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 

Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 

Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster’s  tomb? 

Why,  then  dame  Margaret*  was  ne’er  thy  joy : 
Erect  his  statuaf  and  worship  it, 

And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 

Was  I for  this  nigh  wreck’d  upon  the  sea, 

And  twice  by  awkward*  wind  from  England’s  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 

What  boded  this  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a scorpion’s  nest, 

Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore ! 

What  did  I then,  but  curs’d  the  gentJeb  gusts, 
And  he  that  loos’d  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  England’s  blessed  shore, 
Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a dreadful  rock  ? 

Yet  ^Eolus  would  not  be  a murderer, 

But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee  : 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus’d  to  drown  me ; 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  mo  drown’d  on 
shore, 

With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness: 
The  splitting  rocks  cower’d  in  tne  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides  ; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret.* 

As  far  ns  I could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 


When  from  thy  shore  the  tempest  bent  us  back, 

I stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm  : 

And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land’s  view, 

I took  a costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

A heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 

And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ; — the  sea  receiv’d  it ; 
And  so  I wish’d  thy  body  might  my  heart : 

And  even  with  this  I last  fair  England's  view. 

And  hid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart  ; 
And  call’d  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 

For  losing  keu  of  Albion’s  wished  coast. 

How  often  have  I tempted  Suffolk’s  tongue 
(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy), 

To  sit  and  witch*  me,  as  Ascanius  did. 

When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father’s  acts,  commenc’d  in  burning  Troy  ! 
Am  I not  witch'd  like  her?  or  thou  not  false*  like 
him  ? 

Ah  me,  I can  no  more  ! Die,  Margaret !+ 

For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 

Xoise  without.  Enter  Wabwick  and  Salisbuby. 
The  Commons  press  to  the  door . 

Wab.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 

That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murder'd 
By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort’s  means. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 

That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 

And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm’d  their  spleenful  mutiny, 

Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  ’tis 
too  true ; 

But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry : 

Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 

And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death,  [bury, 
Wab.  That  shall  I do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salis- 
With  the  rude  multitude  till  I return. 

[Wabwick  goes  into  an  inner  room , and 
. Sali8buby  retires. 

K.  Hen.  O thou  that  judgost  all  things,  stay 
my  thoughts ! 

My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul, 
Some  violent  bands  were  laid  on  Humphrey’s  life! 
If  my  suspect  bo  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 

For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee! 

Fain  would  I go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain* 

Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  Balt  tears ; 

To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 


(')  Old  text,  Klianor.  (t)  Old  text,  tlalme. 


{•)  Old  text,  tcalck.  (t)  Old  text,  Elinor. 


• Awkward  triml— ] That  la.  contrary  wind.  So  In  Marlowe's 
" King  Edward  II."  Act  IV.  Sc.  ( ; — 

" With  awkward  winds,  and  with  tore  tempeata  driven 
To  fall  on  shore.” 

h Tkt  gentle  fin  ft, — ] The  gusts  that  kindly  would  have  kept 


her  from  the  English  ahore.  Mr.  Collier’s  annotator,  and  the  ohl 
corrector  of  Mr.  Singer's  folio,  however,  both  read  nnfeullc,  and 
they  may  be  right. 

« To  drain—]  Steeven*  and  Mr.  Collier1#  annotator  aubititnte 
rain,  which  is  certainly  a more  becoming  word. 
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And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling : 

But  all  in  vain  urc  these  mean  obsequies ; 

And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 

What  were  it  hut  to  make  my  sorrow  greater? 

The  foldin'! -door*  of  an  inner  chamber  are  thrown 
ojxn,  and  Gloucester  is  discovered  dead 
in  his  bed : Warwick  and  others  standing 
by  it,m 

» Warwick  and  other*  ttandinp  by  It.]  The  whole  of  thlt 
direction  U modern.  In  the  old  copiri  wo  find  only  “Bed  pul 
forth," 
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War.  Como  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 
this  body. 

K.  I Ten.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
mode ; 

For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace, 

For  seeing  him,  I sec  my  life  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  state  u]>on  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father’s  wrathful  curse, 

I do  believe  that  violent  bauds  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  tlirioc-fawed  duke  ! 
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Suf,  A dreadful  oath,  ft  worn  with  a solemn 
tongue ! 

Wlmt  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 
Oft  have  I seen  a timely-parted  ghost,* 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 

Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  ’gainst  the  enemy  ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne’er  returneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  ngain. 

But  see,  bis  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood  ; 

Ills  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv’d, 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a strangled  man  : 

His  hair  uprear’d,  his  nostrils  stretch’d  with 
struggling ; 

His  hands  abroad  display’d,  ns  one  that  grasp’d 
And  tuggM  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sulwlu’d. 
Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 
His  well-proportion’d  beard  made  rough  and 
rugged, 

like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 

It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder’d  here ; 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable.<3> 

Sl*F.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to 
death  ? 

Myself  and  Beaufort  hud  him  in  protection ; 

And  we,  I hope,  sir,  arc  no  murderers. 

War.  But  both  of  you  were  vow’d  duke  Hum- 
phrey’s foes  ; 

And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep  : 
’Tis  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a friend ; 
And  ’tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 

Q.  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  no- 
blemen 

As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey’s  timeless  death. 
War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding 
fresh, 

And  sees  fast  by  a butcher  with  an  axe, 

But  will  suspect,  ’twos  lie  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock’s  nest, 

But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodicd  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

Q.  Mar,  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk?  where's 
your  knife? 

Is  Beaufort  term'd  a kite?  where  are  his  talons? 

Suf.  I wear  no  knife  to  slaughter  sleeping  men; 
But  here’s  a vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  lie  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 
That  slanders  me  with  murder’s  crimson  badge: — 
Say,  if  thou  dar’st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey’s  death. 

[Extunt  Cardinal,  Som.  and  other*. 


* A timeijr-parted  ghost.— ) Though  timtly  is  commonly  used 
In  our  ancient  writer*  to  signify  tarty,  it  appears  here  to  Import 
duly,  in  proper  time,  as  opposed  to  limrl>u.  Gh'ul  means 
n.rte,  a sense  in  which,  of  old,  it  it  found  repeatedly : thus,  in 
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I War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  SufFolk 
dare  him  ? 

Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious 
spirit, 

Nor  cease  to  Ik*  an  arrogant  controller. 

Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 
War.  Madam,  be  still, — with  reverence  may  I 
sny; 

For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Suf.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour  ! 
If  ever  lady  wrong’d  her  lord  so  much, 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Sonic  stern  un tutor’d  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit  thou  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils’  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee, 
And  I should  rob  the  dcathsmnn  of  bis  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames ; 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 

And  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  mcant’st, 
That  thou  thyself  wast  born  in  bastardy : 

And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done, 

Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men  ! 

Suf.  Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I shed  thy 
blood. 

If  from  this  presence  thou  dar’st  go  with  me. 

War.  Away  even  now,  or  I will  drag  thee  hence! 
Unworthy  though  thou  art.  I’ll  cope  with  thee, 
And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey’s  ghost. 

[ Exeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 
K.  Hp.n.  What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a 
heart  untniuted  ! 

Thrice  is  he  arm’d,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock’d  up  in  steel, 
"Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[/I  noi/te  without. 

Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 


Re-enter  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  with  their 
weapons  drawn. 

K.  Hun.  Why,  how  now,  lords!  your  wrathful 
weapons  drawn 

I lore  in  our  presence ! dan*  you  be  so  bob!  ? — 
Why,  wlmt  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here? 
Suf.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of 
Bury, 

Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

[Roue  of  a crowd  without. 

" The  Contention  : 

*•  O ! diimaU  light,  iee  where  he  br*ath!e»*c  lie*, 

All  itncard  and  weilrrd  in  hti  luke-wamie  blood, 
Swecie  father,  to  thjr  muttSrr 4 phoart  1 •wcare.” 
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ACT  III.] 

Re-enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  [To  those  without.]  Sin*,  stand  apart ; the 
king  shall  know  your  mind. — 

Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  false*  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 

Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died  ; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death  ; 
And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty, — 

Free  from  a stubborn  opposite  intent, 

As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
Mokes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 

They  say,  in  care  of  your  mast  royal  person, 
Tlrnt,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 
And  eharge — that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest, 
In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death  ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a strait  edict, 

Were  there  a serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 

It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak’d ; 

Lest,  being  suffer’d  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

The  mortal  worm  might  moke  the  sleep  eternal : 
And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 
That  they  will  guard  you,  wlier  you  will  or  no, 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is  ; 

With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting. 

Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

They  say,  U shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.  [ Without.*]  An  answer  from  the 
king,  my  lord  of  Salisbury  ! [hinds, 
Suf.  'Tis  like,  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign  : 

But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd. 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  arc  : 

But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won, 

Is,  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador, 

Sent  from  a sort  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons.  [Without.]  An  answer  from  the 
king,  or  we  will  all  break  in  ! [me, 
K.  Hbn.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  toll  them  all  from 
I thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care  ; 

And  had  I not  been  cited  so  by  them, 

Yet  did  I purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 

For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk’s  meau9 : 

And  therefore — by  His  majesty  I swear, 

Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I am, — 

He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air, 

But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[Exit  Salisbury. 
Q.  Mar.  O Henry,  let  mo  plead  for  gentle 
Suffolk ! 

* Fa!*e  SufoJk— } So  *' The  Contention."  The  folio  JAM.  owing, 
probably,  to  the  rompotitur  hating  caught  the  word,  Lord,  from 
the  preceding  line,  boa  “Lord  SufFolke,”  &c, 
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K.  Hkn.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 
Suffolk  ! 

No  more,  1 say  ; if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 

Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 

Had  I hut  said,  I would  have  kept  my  word; 

But,  when  I swear,  it  is  irrevocable : — 

If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  he’st  found 
On  any  ground  that  I am  ruler  of, 

The  world  shall  not  lie  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,  Warwick,— come,  good  Warwick,  go  with 
me ; 

I have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  I^rds,  <kc. 
Q.  Mar.  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with 
you ! 

Heart’s  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 

Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 

There’s  two  of  you  ; the  devil  make  a third  ! 

And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

Q.  Mail  Fie,  eoword  woman,  and  soft-hearted 
wretch ! 

Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies?* 
Suf.  A plague  upon  them  ! wherefore  should  I 
curse  them  ? 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake’s  groan, b 
1 would  invent  as  hitter-searching  terms, 

As  curst,  os  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 

Deliver’d  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 

With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 

As  Ican-fae’d  Envy  in  her  Ioatlisome  cave : 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words ; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint; 
Mine  hair  be  fix’d  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 

Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  nnd  ban : 
And  even  now'  my  burden’d  heart  would  break, 
Should  I not  curse  them.  Poison  be  their  drink  ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste  ! 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a grove  of  cypress-trees ! 
Their  ehiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks  ! 

Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizard’s  stings  1 
Their  music,  frightful  ns  the  serpent’s  hiss  ; 

And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full  ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — • [thyself; 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  sweet  Suflolk ; thou  torment'st 
And  these  dread  curses — like  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun, — recoil, 

And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself,  [leave? 

Suf.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I am  banish’d  from, 
Well  could  I curse  away  a winter's  night, 

Though  standing  naked  on  a mountain  top, 

Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow 
And  think  it  but  a minute  spent  in  sport. 

(•)  Old  text,  enemy. 

t>  The  mandrake’s  groan,—]  S«*  notr  (5),  p.  220,  Vol.  I. 
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ACT  III.] 

Q.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreat  tliec,  cease  ! Give 
me  thy  hand, 

That  I may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears  ; 

^»or  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 

To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 

[Kisses  hit  hand. 

That  thou  mightst  think  upon  these  by  the  seal. 
Through  whom  a thousand  sighs  arc  breath'd  for 
thee ! 

So.  get  thee  gone,  that  I may  know  my  grief ; 

*T  is  but  surmis’d  whiles  thou  art  standing  by, 

As  one  that  surfeits,  thinking  on  a want. 

I will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assur’d, 

Adventure  to  be  banished  myself: 

And  banished  I am,  if  but  from  thee. 

Go,  speak  not  to  me : — even  now  be  gone.-— 

O,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus  two  friends  condemn’d, 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Lother  a hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Yet  now  farewell;  and  farewell  life  with  thee! 

Sup.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished, 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 
*T  is  not  the  land  I care  for,  wort  thou  hence  ;* 

A wilderness  is  populous  enough. 

So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 

For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world,  itself. 

With  every  several  pleasure  in  tlie  world  ; 

And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

I can  no  more  : — live  thou  to  joy  thy  life  ; 

Myself  no“  joy  in  nought  hut  that  thou  liv’st. 

Enter  Vaux. 

Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  T'  what 
news,  I pr’ythce? 

Vaux.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty, 

That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death : 

For  suddenly  a grievous  sickness  took  him, 

That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 
Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  talks  ns  if  duke  Humphrey’s  ghost 
Were  by  his  side  ; sometime  he  calls  the  king, 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 

And  I am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty. 

That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 

[ Exit  Vaux. 

Ay  me  ! what  is  this  world  ! what  newt  are  these  ? 
But  wherefore  grieve  I at  an  hour’s  poor  loss, 
Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 

Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I not  for  thee, 

And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears, — 
Theirs  for  the  earth’s  increase,  mine  for  my 
sorrows  ? 


(•)  Fint  folio,  UtNtf. 

• Mytttf  no  jo f in  nought— \ Mr.  Collier's  onnoiator  reads, — 
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Now,  get  thee  hence:  the  king,  thou  know’st,  is 
coining ; — • 

If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

Sup.  If  I depart  from  thee,  I cannot  live : 

And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else, 

But  like  a pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 

Here  could  I breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 

As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 

Dying  with  mother’s  dug  between  its  lips: 
Where/  from  thy  sight,  I should  be  raging  mad, 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes. 

To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth  ; 

So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  niv  flying  soul. 

Or  I should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 

And  then  it  liv’d  in  sweet  Elysium. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest : 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death : 
O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall ! 

Q.  Mar.  Away  ! Though  parting  Ik*  a fretful 
corrosive, 

It  is  applied  to  a deathful  wound. 

To  France,  sweet  Suffolk  : let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
For  wheresoe’er  thou  art  in  this  world’s  globe, 

I’ll  have  an  Iris  that  sliall  find  thee  out. 

Sup.  I go. 

Q.  Mar.  And  take  toy  heart  with  thee. 
Sup.  Av  jewel,  lock’d  into  the  woeful’ at  cask 
Tluit  ever  did  contain  a thing  of  worth. 

Even  as  a splitted  bark,  so  sunder  wo  ; 

This  way  fall  I to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

[Exeunt  sever  dly. 

SCENE  III. — London.  Cardinal  Beaufort’* 
Bed-chamber . 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
others.  The  Cardinal  in  bed ; Attendants 
with  him. 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord?  speak,  Beaufort, 
to  thy  sovereign.  [treasure. 

Car.  If  thou  be’st  death,  I’ll  give  thee  England's 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 

So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to 
thee. 

Cab.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial,  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I make  men  live,  wher  they  will  or  no  ?— 

O,  torture  me  no  more ! I will  confess. — 

Alive  again  ! then  show'  me  where  he  is  ; 

I '11  give  a thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. — * 
Ho  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. — « 

" Myself  to  Joy,"  At. 
b Where,— \ For  vhfrrat. 
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Comb  down  bis  hair;  look ! look!  it  stands  upright, 
Like  lirae-twiga  set  to  cateli  my  winged  soul ! — 
Give  me  some  drink  ; and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I bought  of  him. 

K.  I Ten.  O,  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 

O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch’s  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 

War.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him 
grin! 
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Sai..  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 
K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God’s  good 
pleasure  be ! 

Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think’st  on  heaven’s  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  moke  signnl  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign : — O God,  forgive  him  ! 
War.  So  bnd  a death  argues  a monstrous  life. 
K.  II kn.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners 
all.— 

Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  dose ; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation. (4)  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Kent.  The 


Firing  heard  at  Sea.  Then  enter,  from  a boat , a 
Captain,*  a Master, a Master’s  Mate, Walter  j 
Whitmore,  and  others  ; with  them  Suffolk, 
disguised,  and  other  Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,6  and  remorseful*  day  I 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  ; 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  meluncholy  night ; 

Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wrings 
Clip  dead  men’s  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize ; 

For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

* Captain, — ] Bo  in  “The  Contention."  The  foiioa  have  /.ic«- 
tenant,  and  prehx  Lien,  lo  all  hU  speeches. 

b Blabbing.—]  “The epithet  btabb,tii],  applied  to  the  day  hy  a 
man  about  to  commit  murder,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Guilt  i* 


Sea-shore  near  Dover. 


Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand, 
Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolour’d  shore. — 
Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I thee ; — 

And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this 
The  other  [Pointing  to  Suffolk.],  Walter  Whit- 
more, is  thy  share.  [know, 

1 Gp.nt.  Mil  at  is  my  ransom,  master?  let  me 
Mast.  A thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 
your  head.  [yours. 

Math.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes 
Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand 
crowns, 

An«l  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? — 
Cut  both  the  villaius'  throats ; — for  die  you  shall 

afraid  of  light,  considers  darkness  as  a natural  shelter,  and 
makes  night  the  confidante  of  those  actions  which  cannot  be 
trusted  to  the  trtt-la'r  — Jons  sox. 

« Remorseful—  J Piti/mi. 
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The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Be  counterpois’d  with  such  a petty  sum  ? * 

1 Gkxt.  I T1  give  it,  sir ; and  therefore  spare 

my  life.  [straight. 

2 Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it 
Whit.  I lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 

And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  shnlt  thou  die  ; 

[To  Suf. 

And  so  should  these,  if  I might  have  my  will. 
Cap.  Be  not  so  rash  : take  ransom,  let  him  live. 
Si  f.  Look  on  my  George,  I am  a gentleman : 
Kate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  slialt  lie  paid. 
Whit.  And  so  am  I ; my  name  is  Walter 
Whitmore.  [affright  ? 

IIow  now  ! why  start’st  thou  ? what,  doth  death 
Suf.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is 
death. 

A cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 

And  told  me — that  by  water  1 should  die. 

Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded  ; 
Thy  name  is  Gualtier,  being  rightly  sounded. 
Whit.  Gaultier,  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I care 
not ; 

Ne’er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 

But  with  our  sword  we  wip’d  away  the  blot ; 
Therefore,  when  merchant-! ike  I sell  revenge, 
Brake  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac’d, 
And  I proclaim’d  a coward  through  the  world  ! 

[ Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 
Suf.  Stay,  Whitmore  ; for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince, 

The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 

Whit.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in  rags  ! 
Suf.  Ay,  but  these  rags  arc  no  pnrt  of  the  duke ; 
Jove  sometime  went  disguis’d,  and  why  not  I ? b 
Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shnlt  be. 
Suf.  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry’s 
blood,* 

The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 

M ust  not  be  shed  by  such  a jaded  groom. 

Host  thou  not  kiss’d  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup? 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  in  v foot-cloth  mule, 

And  thought  thee  happy  when  I shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 

Fed  front  inv  trencher,  kneel’d  down  at  the  board, 
When  I have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret? 
Kemcmbcr  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-faH’n ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride : 

How  in  our  voiding-lobby  hast  thou  stood, 

» The  live*  of  thOM  which  wt  have  lost  in  fight 
He  counterpois'd  with  such  a petty  sum!) 

Something  is  evidently  wrong  here.  Rowe  reads:— 

**  Nor  can  those  lives,"  ke. 

Capell— 

**  Cannot  be  po it'd,*  kc. 

Mr.  Collier's  annotator  :— 

*•  Can  lives  of  those.*’  kc. 

t»  Jove  sometime  went  disguis’d,  and  why  not  I f)  A line  found 
only  in  the  earlier  draft  of  this  play -the  “ First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention," but  which  the  context  renders  indispensable. 
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And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 

This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

Ami  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 
Wiiit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I stab  the  forlorn 
swain  ? 

Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 
Suf.  Base  slave  ! thy  words  arc  blunt,  and  so 
art  thou.  [side 

Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long-boat’s 
Strike  off  his  head. 

Suf.  Thou  dar’st  not  for  thy  own  ! 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 

Suf.  Poole  ? 4 

Cap.  Poole  ! Sir  Poole  ! Lord  ! 

Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink  ; whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now  will  I dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 

For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm  : 

Thy  lips,  that  kiss’d  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the 
ground  ; 

And  thou,  that  smil’dst  at  good  duke  Humphrey’s 
death, 

Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain, 
Who.  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 

And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

For  daring  to  affy  a mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a worthless  king, 

Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 

By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg’d 
With  goblets  of  thy  mother’s  bleeding*  heart. 

By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France  ; 
The  false  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

1 Disdain  to  call  us  lord  : and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpris’d  our  foils, 
Ami  sent  the  nigged  soldiers  wounded  home. 

The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 
i Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain , — 
As  hating  thee,  oret  rising  up  in  arms  : 

I And  now  the  house  of  York — thrust  from  the  crown, 
By  shameful  murder  of  a guiltless  king. 

And  lofty  preud  encroaching  tyranny, — 

Bums  with  revenging  fire ; whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-fac’d  sun,*  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ — Invtiis  nub  Hue. 

The  commons  here  ill  Kent  are  up  in  arms ; 

And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king. 

And  all  by  thee. — Away ! convey  him  hence. 

(•)  Old  text,  Mother  bleeding.  (t)  Old  text,  and. 

* Obreurc  and  lowly  *wain,  king  Henry’*  blood.—)  In  the  old 
text  this  line  U I nail  vertvnlly  Riven  to  the  Captain,  and  lowlg  is 
mUprinted  /orn>. 

d Car.  Yes,  Poole. 

Scr.  Poole  f] 

There  two  speeches  are  only  found  in  the  *•  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention." They  are  obviously  nuceuuy  to  the  dialogue. 

• whore  hopeful  colours 

Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun.— 1 

“ Edward  III.  hare  for  his  device  the  rays  of  the  sun  dispersing 
themselves  out  of  a cloud.' — Camden's  Rename*. 
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Si  r.  O,  that  I wore  a god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  those  paltry,  servile,  ahjcct  drudges  ! 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud : this  villain 
here, 

Being  captain  of  a pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus,  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate.* 
Drones  suck  not  eagles’  blood,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
It  is  impossible  that  I should  die 
By  such  a lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 

Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me ; 

I go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 

I charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  ’cross  the  channel. 
Cap.  Walter, — [death. 

Whit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I must  waft  thee  to  thy 
Suf.  Gel  id  us  timor  Occupat  cuius  :b— 

It  is  thee  I fear. 

Whit.  Thou  slialt  have  cause  to  fear  before  I 
leave  thee. 

What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ? now  will  ye  stoop? 

1 Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak 
him  fair. 

Suf.  Suffolk’s  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and 
rough, 

Us’d  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  Ire  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit:  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king  ; 

And  sooner  dance  upon  a bloody  pole, 

Than  stand  uncover’d  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear: — 

More  can  I bear  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap.  Halo  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 
Suf.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can,® 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot ! — 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bozemans:*1 
A Roman  sworder  and  bnnditto  slave 
Murder’d  sweet  Tully  ; Brutus’  bastard  hand 
Stabb’d  J ulius  Caesar ; savage  islanders, 

Pompey  the  great : and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 

[ Exit  Suf.  with  Whitmore  and  others . 
Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  sot, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : — 

Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  ell  but  the  jirst  Gentleman. 

Re-enter  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  body. 

Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.  [Exit. 

* Than  Hargnlu*.  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate .]  Thi*  noted  rob- 
ber. rightly  llortlythi,  Is  mentioned  tn  Cirero,  tie  Of.  I.U>.  ii.  cap. 
xi.  **  Uargulnt  lllynus  latro,  dc  quo  c*t  apud  Thtoponj|>uiu," 
Ac.  See  note  on  the  pa*Mfrc  in  the  “Variorum.”  The  corre- 
sponding passage  in  “ The  Contention  *'  liu 

" then  noghfic  Ahradat, 

The  great  Masadonlan  p> rate.” 

fl  G -Ildus  timnr  oecnpat  arlui ) In  tlie  first  folio  we  hare. 
" Pine  gelid  us,"  Ac.,  which  led  Malone  to  read,  “ Pena  gelidu*.” 


[SCENE  1L 

1 Gent.  O barbarous  anti  bloody  spectacle  * 
Ilis  body  will  I hear  unto  the  king: 

If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 

So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  denr.O) 

[ Exit  with  the  body. 


SCENE  II. — Blockheath. 

Enter  George  Be  vis  and  Jons  Holland. 

Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a sword,  though  made 
of  n lath  ; they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now, 
then. 

Geo.  I tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to 
dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a 
new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  ’tis  threadbare. 
Well,  I say  it  was  never  merry  world  in  Englaud 
since  gentlemen  came  up. 

Geo.  O miserable  age ! Virtue  is  not  regarded 
in  bnndy-crnfts-mon. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons. 

Geo.  Nay,  more,  the  king’s  council  arc  no  good 
workmen. 

John.  Tine  ; and  yet  it  is  said, — labour  in  thy 
vocation : which  is  as  much  to  say  as,* — let  the 
magistrates  be  labouring  men ; and  therefore 
should  we  be  magistrates. 

Gko.  Thou  hast  hit  it : for  there’s  no  better 
sign  of  a brave  mind  than  a hard  hand. 

John.  I see  them  ! I sec  them  ! There’s  Best’s 
son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham  : — 

Geo.  lie  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies, 
to  make  dog’s  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

Gko.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and 
iniquity’s  throat  cut  like  a calf. 

John.  And  Smith  the  weaver. 

Gp.o.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

John.  Come,  come,  let’s  fall  in  with  them. 


Drum.  Enter  Jack  Cade,  Dick  the  butcher , 
Smith  the  weaver , and  others  in  great  number. 

Cade.  We,  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  sup- 
posed father, — 

The  editor  of  the  second  folio  struck  out  the  first  word,  and  hia 
ample  ha*  been  pnnally  followed. 

e Come,  soldier*.  Ac.)  A line  wrongly  Msigned  to  the  previou* 
speaker  In  the  old  text, 
d Btaoniaii* :]  See  notc(e),  p.  621.  Vol.  I. 

« Which  it  a*  math  to  say  **, — ] Mr.  Collier  adopt*  the  modem 
form  of  the  phrase,  upon  the  authority  of  hi*  annotator,  "at,"  he 
observe*,  “having  Ikoii  misplaced  in  the  old  editions-,”  but,  a* 
»e  have  before  said  (*ec  note  (ht.  p.  211),  the  conduction  found 
In  the  early  cople*  wa*  not  unusual. 
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THE  SECOND  TART  OF 


act  ir.J 


[BO EXE  II. 


Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a cade  of  her- 
rings. [Aside. 

Cadf..  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  iis* — 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  und 
princes. — Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a Mortimer, — 

Dick.  ]Ic  was  an  honest  man,  and  a good 
bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a Plnntngenet, — 

Dick.  I knew  her  well,  sho  was  a midwife. 

[ A tide. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  Sho  was,  indeed,  a pedlar’s  daughter, 
and  sold  many  laces.  [Aside. 

Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 
her  furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable  ; 
ami  there  was  he  bom,  under  a hedge, — for  his 
father  had  never  a house  but  the  engo.  [Aside. 

Cade.  Valiant  I am. 

Smith.  ’A  must  needs ; for  beggary  is  valiant. 

{ Aside. 

Cade.  I am  able  to  endure  much. 

Smith.  No  question  of  that ; for  T have  seen 
him  whipped  three  market-days  together.  [ Aside. 

Cade.  I fear  neither  sword  nor  firo. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat 
is  of  proof.  [Aside. 

Dick.  But  methinks  he  should  stand  in  fear  of 
fire,  being  burnt  i’  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

[Jfkfe 

Cadk.  Be  brave  then  : for  your  captain  is  brave, 
and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be  in  England 
seven  half- penny  loaves  sold  for  a penny:  the  three- 
hooped  pots  shall  have  ten  hoops ; and  I will 
make  it  felony,  to  drink  small  beer:  nil  the  realm 
shall  be  in  common,  and  in  Oheapsido  shall  my 
palfrey  go  to  grass.  And  when  I am  king, — 
as  king  I will  he — 

All.  God  save  your  majesty  ! 

(■adk.  I thank  you,  good  people — there  shall 
Ik*  no  money  ; all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score; 
and  I will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they 
may  agree  Uke  brothers,  and  worship  me  their 
lord. 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let ’s  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

Cadk.  Nay,  that  I mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  Ik*  made  parchment  ? that  parchment, 
being  scribbled  o’er,  should  undo  a man  ? Some 
say,  the  hoe  stings  ; but  I say,  ’tis  the  bee’s  wax, 

• Our  nrmret  that!  fall  before  ut — ) Alluding,  though  not  cen- 
tistsntly— for  the  truculent  rebel  vu  no  uchoUr— to  the  *uppo»(d 
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for  I did  but  seal  once  to  a thing,  and  I was  never 
mine  own  man  since.  How  now  ! who’s  there  ? 

Enter  some , bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham:  lie  can  write 
and  read,  and  cast  account. 

Cade.  O monstrous ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys’  copies. 

Cade.  Here’s  a villain  ! 

Smith.  H’as  a book  in  his  pocket  with  red 
letters  in’t. 

Cade.  Nay,  then  lie  is  a conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write 
court -hand. 

Cade.  I am  sorry  for’t:  the  man  is  a proper 
man,  of  mine  honour;  unless  1 find  him  guilty, 
he  shall  not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I must 
examine  tbeo : what  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of 
letters  :(2) — ’twill  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone. — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thv  name?  or  hast  thou  a mark  to  thyself,  like  un 
honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I thank  God,  I have  been  so  well 
brought  up  that  I can  write  my  name. 

All.  lie  hath  confessed : away  with  him ! he’s 
a villain  and  a traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I say ! hang  him  with 
his  pc.i-and-inkhorn  about  his  ncck.(3) 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich,  Where’s  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mien.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  hard  hv,  with  the  king’s  forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I’ll  fell  thee 
down.  He  shall  he  encountered  with  a man  ns 
good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a knight,  is  ’a? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  T will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently  ; [Kited*.]  rise  up  sir  John  Mor- 
timer. Now  have  at.  him  ! 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William 
his  brother , with  drum  and  Forces. 

Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of 
Kent, 

Mark'd  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down. 


etymology  nf  hi*  name,  Cade,  from  carfo,  to  fall.  The  old  ropie* 
have,  “faile  before  u».” 
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KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


[SCEXB  III. 

— can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an 
enemy  be  a good  counsellor  or  no? 

An.  No,  no  : and  therefore  we’ll  have  his  head. 
W.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 
prevail. 

Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

Staf.  Herald,  away:  and  throughout  every 
town, 

! Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade  ; 
That  those,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends. 

May,  even  in  their  wives’  and  children’s  sight. 

Be  bang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors : — 

And  you,  that  be  the  king’s  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Staffoiids,  and  Forces. 
Ca»k.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow 
me. — 

Now  show  yourselves  men  ; *tw  for  liberty. 

We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

Spare  none  hut  suqji  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 

For  they  arc  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  to- 
ward us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we  arc 
most  out  of  order.  Come,  march  forward ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.] 

Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom  ; — 
The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

W.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin’d  to 
blood, 

If  you  go  forward  : therefore,  yield  or  die.  [not  ;• 

Cadk.  As  for  these  silken -coated  slaves,  I pass 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I speak, 

O’er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I hope  to  reign ; 

For  I am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a plasterer ; 

And  thou  thyself  a shearman, — art  thou  not  ? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a gardener. 

W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  this : — Edmund  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  [not? 

Married  the  duke  of  Clarence’  daughter — did  he 

Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.  Staf.  That’s  false.  [true: 

Cade.  Ay,  there’s  the  question  ; but  I say,  ’tis 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 

Was  by  a beggar-woman  stol’n  away  ; 

And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  ami  parentage. 

Became  a bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age : 

His  son  am  I ; deny  it  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  ’tis  too  true ; therefore  he  shall  lie 
king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a chimney  in  my  father’s 
house,  and  the  bricks  arc  alive  nt  this  day  to  testify 
it;  therefore  deny  it  not.  [words, 

Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge’s 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what? 

All.  A v,  marry,  will  we;  therefore  get  ye  gone. 

W.  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  tlio  duke  of  York  hath 
taught  you  this. 

Cade.  He  lies,  for  I invented  it  myself.  [Aside. 
— Go  to,  sirrah,  tell  the  king  from  me,  that — for 
his  father’s  sake,  Henrv  the  fifth,  in  whose  time 
hoys  went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns, — 
1 am  content  he  shall  reign  ; but  I ’ll  be  protector 
over  him. 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we’ll  have  the  lord 
Say’s  head  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  Ami  good  reason,  for  thereby  is  England 
maimed,*  and  fain  to  go  with  a staff,  but  that  my 
puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I tell  you 
that  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and 
mode 'it  an  eunuch  ; and,  more  than  that,  lie  can 
speak  French,  and  therefore  he  is  a traitor. 

Staf.  O gross  and  miserable  ignorance  ! 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can : — the  French- 
men are  our  enemies ; go  to,  then,  I ask  but  this, 

(•)  Old  text,  maim'd. 

• / p**»  nol ;]  I tare  not,  or,  I regard  not. 

•*  Thom  thnll  kar*  a lirrnre  lo  kill  far  a hundred  larking  fin*  A 
week.)  The  lant  two  word*  are  restored  from  ••  The  Contention/' 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  butcher*  were  prohibited  from  wiling 
flesh-meat  in  Lent ; “ not,"  so  the  statute  5 K.iz.  e. 5,  expresses  it, 

• ‘ for  any  superstition  to  be  maintained  in  the  cho>ce  of  meates," 


SCENE  III. — Another  jxirt  of  Blackhcath. 

Alarum.  The  two  partus  enter  and  fyht,  and 
both  the  Staffords  are  slain. 

Cade.  Where’s  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford? 

Dick.  Hero,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hndst 
been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house  : therefore  thus 
will  I reward  thee, — the  Lent  shall  be  ns  long 
again  as  it  is ; and  thou  shall  have  a licence  to 
kill  for  a hundred  lacking  one  a week.* 

Dick.  I desire  no  more. 

Cade.  And,  to  sj»eak  truth,  thou  dcservest  no 
less.  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I bear ; 
[Putting  on  part  of  Sir  H.  Stafford’s  armour .] 
and  the  bodies  shall  lye  dragged  at  my  horse’  heels 
till  I do  come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the 
mayor’s  sword  home  before  us. 

Dick.  If  we  moan  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break 
open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I warrant  thee. — Come, 
let’s  march  towards  London.  [Exeunt. 

but  for  the  double  pnrpo«c  of  diminishing  the  ronnuuintion  of 
flesh  meat  (Already  reatrlrted  to  four  day*  in  the  week  through- 
out the  year),  and  of  encouraging  the  fiaherir*.  and  augmenting 
tile  number  of  teamen.  Sick  and  infirm  people,  however,  unahlo 
to  ab*tain  from  animal  food,  were  dltpenml  by  a licence  from 
their  bUhop  or  curaie,  and  certain  butchers  were  specially  privi- 
leged to  »upply  a limited  number  each  week. 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


[SCENE  r. 


SCENE  IV. — London.  A Room  in  the  Palace.  ! 

Enter  Kino  IIkntiy,  reading  a si implication  ; the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Loud  Say,  with 
him:  at  a distance  Queen  Margaret, 
mourning  over  Suffolk’*  fuad. 

Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I heard  that  grief  soften* 
the  mind, 

And  makes  it  fearful  nnd  degenerate ; 

Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

Hut  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 

Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast, 

But  where’s  the  body  that  1 should  embrace  ? 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the 
rebels’  supplication  ? 

K.  Urn.  1*11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat; 
For  God  forbid,  so  many  »imp\p  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword  ! And  I myself, 

Bather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short. 

Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 

But  stay.  I'll  rend  it  over  once  again. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains ! hath  this 
lovely  face 

Kul’d,  like  a wandering  planet,  over  me  ; 

And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 
have  thy  head. 

Say.  Ay,  but  I hope  your  highness  shall  have 
his. 

K.  Hrar.  How  now.  madam  ! 

Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suffolk’s  death?* 

I fear  me,  love,  if  that  I had  been  dead, 

Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourn’d  so  much  for  me. 
Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I should  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

K.  Hen.  How  now!  what  news?  why  corn’s!  1 
thou  in  such  haste  ? 

Mess.  The  rebels  arc  iu  Southwark:  fly,  mv 
lord! 

Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence*  house ; 

And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly. 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 

Ilis  army  is  a ragged  multitude 

Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  nnd  merciless : 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother’s  death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed  ; 

All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtier*,  gentlemen. 

They  coll — false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 


K.  IIen.  O graceless  men  I they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenilworth, 
Until  a power  be  rais’d  to  put  them  down. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah ! were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now 
alive, 

These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas’d. 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitor*  hnteth  thee ; 
Therefore,  away  with  us  to  Kenilworth; 

Say.  So  might  tour  grace’s  person  b©  in  danger; 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 

And  therefore  ill  this  city  will  I stay, 

And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I may. 

Enter  a second  Messenger. 

2 Mess.  Jack  Cade  bath  gotten  London-bridge; 
The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses ; 

Tbe  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

Join  with  the  traitor;  and  they  jointly  swear 
To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court. 

Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord  ; away,  take 
horse. 

K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret ; God,  our  hope,  will 
succour  us. 

Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is 
deceas'd. 

K.  Hf.n.  Farewell,  my  lord  ; [To  Lord  Say.] 
trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 

Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  bef  betray’d. 
Say.  The  trust  I have  is  in  mine  innocence, 
And  therefore  am  I bold  and  resolute.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — The  same.  The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  others,  on  the  twills. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens,  belotv. 

Scales.  How,  now  ! is  Jack  Code  slain  ? 

1 Crr.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain  ; for 
they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that 
withstand  them.  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of 
your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city 
from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I cau  spare,  you  shall 
command ; 

Hut  I am  troubled  here  with  them  myself ; 

The  rebels  have  assay’d  to  win  the  Tower. 

Hut  get  you  to  Smithfleld,  and  gnthcr  head. 

And  thither  I will  send  you  Matthew  Gough  : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives  ; 
And  so,  farewell,  for  I must  hence  again. 

[Exeunt. 


» Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suffolk'*  death  ?]  Might  we 
not  read, 

“ Still  mourning  and  lamenting  Suffolk’s  death?  ** 
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(•)  Old  tent,  Irattort. 
it)  First  folio  omits  !•*. 
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SCENE  VI. — The  same.  Can  non -street. 

Enter  Jack  Cadk,  and  his  Followers.  He  strikes 
hit  staff  on  London-stone. 

Cadk.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city  ! And 
here,  sitting  upon  Ittndon-stone,  I charge  and 
command,  that,  of  the  city’s  cost,  the  pissing- 
conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this  first  year 
of  our  reign.  And  now,  henceforward,  it  shall  be 
treason  for  any  that  calls  me  other  than  lord 
Mortimer. 

Enter  a Soldier,  running . 

Sold.  Jack  Cade  ! Jack  Cade! 

Cadk.  Knock  him  down  there.  [They  kill  him. 

Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he’ll  never  call 
you  Jack  Cade  more  ; I think  he  hath  a very  fair 
warning. 


Dick.  My  lord,  there’s  an  army  gathered  to- 
gether in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let’s  go  fight  with  them  : 
but  first,  go  and  set  London -bridge  on  fire  ; and 
if  you  can,  burn  down  the  Tower  too.  Come,  let’s 
away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  YTT. — The  same.  Siitithficld. 

Alarums.  Enter , on  one  side , Cadk  and  his 
Comjtany ; on  the  othert  Citizens,  and  the 
Kino’s  Forces,  headed  by  Mattiikw  Gouoh. 
They  Jight  ; the  Citizens  are  routed , and 
Matthkw  Gouoh  it  slain. 

Cadk.  So,  sirs. — Now  go  some  and  pull  down 
the  Savoy  ; others  to  the  inns  of  court ; down 
with  them  nil. 

Dick.  I have  a suit  unto  your  lordship. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ACT  IV.] 

Cade.  Be  it  a lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word. 

Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

John.  Mass,  ’twill  be  sore  law  then ; for  he 
was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a spear,  and  ’tis  not 
whole  yet.  [Aside. 

Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ; for 
his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese.  [Aside. 

Cade.  I have  thought  upon  it ; it  shall  he  so. 
Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm  : my 
mouth  shall  bo  the  parliament  of  England. 

John.  Then  wo  ore  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [A  side. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  sliall  be  in 
common. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mesa.  My  lord,  a prize,  a prize ! hem’s  the 
lord  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France ; he 
that  nindo  us  pay  one-and-twenty  fifteens,*  and 
one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bkvis,  with  the  Lord  Say. 

Cade.  Well,  ho  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ton 
times. — Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  tbou  buck- 
ram lord  ! now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our 
jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst  thou  answer  to  mv 
majesty  for  giving  up  of  Normandy  unto  monsieur 
Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of  France?  Be  it  known 
unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even  the  presence 
of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I am  the  besom  that  must 
sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth 
of  the  realm  in  erecting  a grammar-school ; and 
whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books 
but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  print- 
ing to  be  used  ; and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his 
crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a paper-mill. 
It  will  he  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men 
about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a noun  and  a verb ; 
and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear 
can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices 
of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters 
they  were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover,  thou 
hast  put  them  in  prison  ; and  because  they  could 
not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them  ; when,  indeed. 


» One-rtnd  twenty  fifteen*,—]  The  import  called  a Jl/leen,  waa 
the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  personn)  property  of  each  subject. 

*>  The  eivil'at  place  of  all  this  l«le:J  **  Ee  hi*  omnihut  lnn<je 
• uttl  humamittimi  aui  Cantium  ineohtnl  " — ('«*»ar,  " De  Bello 
Gollico,”  Lib.  v.  Tbi*  postage  1*  translated  by  Arthur  Golding. 
1505,  as  follow* " Of  all  the  inhabitante  s of  this  isle,  the  eivilrtl 
are  the  Kenlith  fotke." 

e But  fo  nioiw /«•«—]  In  the  folios. — “ Kmt  to  maintain,*'  Ac. 
The  ward  ••  h at”  was  substituted  by  Johnson. 

d The  help  of  a hatchet.  ] Farmer  suggest*  that  we  ought  to 
rend  “ pop  with  a hatchet.”  This  was  a cant  phrase  of  Shake- 
speare'* day.  and  Lily  ha*  adopted  It  in  the  title  of  hi*  celebrated 
prmphlet,  "Pap  with  an  hatchet,  alias,  a tig  for  my  godson ; or 
crack  me  thi*  nut , or  a country  cuff;  that  la,  a sound  box  of  the 
ear,  et  cetera ; " he  has  again  introduced  it,  too,  in  hi*  •'  Mother 
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[SCENE  VII. 

only  for  that  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy  to 
live.  Thou  dost  ride  inn  foot-cloth, dost  thou  not? 
Say.  What  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy 
horse  wear  a cloak,  when  honester  men  than  thou 
go  in  their  hose  uud  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too  ; as  myself, 
for  example,  that  am  a butcher. 

Say.  Y ou  men  of  Kent — 

Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent? 

Say.  Nothing  but  this : ’tis  bona  terra,  mala 
gens. 

Cade.  Away  witli  him,  away  with  him ! he 
speaks  Litin.  [will. 

Say.  I lear  me  hut  speak,  and  boar  me  where  you 
Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Ctvsar  writ. 

Is  term’d  the  civil's!  place  of  all  this  isle:b 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches  ; 

The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy  ; 

Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 

I sold  not  Maine,  I lost  not  Normandy ; 

Y’et,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 

Justice  with  favour  have  I always  done; 

Prayers  ami  tears  have  mov’d  me,  gifts  could  never. 
When  have  I aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

But*  to  mnintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you? 
Large  gifts  have  I bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 
Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king : 

And,  seeing  ignoranee  is  the  eurse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, 
Unless  you  be  possess’d  with  devilish  spirits, 

You  cannot  hut  forbear  to  murder  me. 

This  tongue  hath  parley’d  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, — 

Cade.  Tut ! when  struck’st  thou  one  Mow  in 
the  field?  [I  struck 

Say.  Groat  men  have  reaching  linnets : oft  have 
Those  that  I never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

Geo.  O monstrous  coward  ! what,  to  come 
behind  folks  ? [your  good. 

Say.  These  cheeks  arc  pale  for  watching  for 
Cade.  Give  him  a box  o'  the  ear,  and  that 
will  make  ’em  red  again. 

Say.  Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men’s  causes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

Cade.  Ytc  shall  have  a hempen  caudle*  then, 
and  the  hclpd  of  a hatchet. 

( * ) Old  copies,  candie. 

Bombic,”  1594:— “They  give  us  nap  with  a spoone  before  we  can 
sprake,  and  when  wpe  * peake  for  that  we  love.  p»p  with  a hatrhet." 
So  also  In  D<nt's  ••  Plain  Man'*  Pathway  to  Heaven,'*  under 
" Lying:”  — M their  purpose  waa  to  entangle  him  in  hi*  word*,  and 
to  entrap  him,  that  they  might  ratrh  advantage  against  him,  and 
so  cut  111*  throat,  anil  give  him  pap  with  a hatchet.”  The  pap  of 
a hatchet  meant,  the  stroke  of  the  headsman's  axe;  a sx  hempen 
candle,  which  Cade  promises  with  it,  signified,  dcaih  by  the  rope. 
The  latter  slang  occur*,  alao.  in  the  old  play  callrd,"  The  Downrall 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,”  Act  V.  Sc  I : — 

" Here,  Warroan,  put  thi*  hempen  caudle  o'er  thy  heal. 
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Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me. 
Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  should  sav, 
I ’ll  be  even  with  you.  I ’ll  see  if  his  head  will 
stand  steadier  on  a pole,  or  no.  Take  him  away, 
and  behead  him. 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  have  I offended  most? 
Have  I affected  wealth  or  honour  ? — speak. 

Are  my  chests  fill’d  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 

Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

Whom  have  I injur’d,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 
These  hands  arc  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding. 
This  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 
O,  let  me  livp ! 

Cadk.  [Aeide.~\  I feel  remorse  in  myself  with 
his  words : but  I’ll  bridle  it : he  shall  die,  an  it  be 
but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life.  Away  with 
him ! he  has  a familiar  under  his  tongue ; he 
speaks  not  o’  God's  name.  Go,  take  him  away, 
I say,  and  strike  off  his  head  presently  ; and  then 
break  into  his  son-in-law’s  house,  sir  dames 
Cromer,  nnd  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them 
both  upon  two  poles  hither. 

All.  It  shall  be  done. 


Say.  Ah,  countrymen  ! if  when  you  make  your 
prayers, 

God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 

How  w'ould  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls? 

And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cape.  Away  with  him ! and  do  as  I command 
ye.  [Exeunt  some  with  Lord  Say.]  The 
proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a head 
on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute  ; there 
shall  not  a maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to 
mo  her  maidenhead  ere  they  have  it : men  shall 
hold  of  me  in  capite  ; and  we  charge  and  com- 
mand, that  their  wives  be  ns  free  as  heart  can 
wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside, 
and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

All.  O brave ! 

Re  enter  Rebels,  with  the  heath  of  Lord  Say 
and  hie  Son-in-law. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kiss 
one  another,  for  they  loved  well  when  they  were 
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alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult 
about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in  France. 
Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night: 
for  with  these  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces, 
will  we  ride  through  the  streets;  and,  at  every 
comer,  have  them  kiss. — Away  ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VIII.— Southwark. 

Alarum.  Enter  Cade  and  all  his  Eabblement. 

Cade.  Up  Fish-street ! Down  Saint  Magnus’ 
comer!  MB  Kill  and  knock  down!  Throw  them  into 
Thames  ! — [ A parley  sounded , then  a retreat .] 
What  noise  is  this  I hear  ? Dare  any  be  so  bold 
to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I command  them 
kill? 

Enter  Buckingham  and  old  Clifford,  with 
Forces. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will 
disturb  thee : 

Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled  ; 


And  here  pronounce  tree  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clip.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ? will  ye  relent. 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst ’t is  offer'd  you  ; 

Or  let  a robelb  lend  you  to  your  deaths  ? 

Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — God  save  his  majesty  ! 
Who  lmteth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

All.  God  save  the  king!  God  save  the  king ! 

Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye 
so  brave  ? — And  you,  base  jK-asants,  do  ye  believe 
him  ? will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons 
about  your  necks  ? Hath  my  sword  therefore 
broke  through  I/indon  Gates,  that  you  should 
leave  me  at  the  White  Hurt  in  Southwark  ? I 
thought  ye  would  never  hnve  given  out*  these  amis, 
till  you  had  recovered  your  ancient  freedom  : but 
you  are  all  recreants  and  dastards,  and  delight  to 
live  in  slavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break 
your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your  houses  over 
your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters  before 
your  faces ; for  me, — I will  make  shift  for  one ; 
and  so— God’s  curse  light  upon  you  all ! 


• Up  Fish-street!  Down  S*lnt  Magnus*  corner!]  A*  these 
places  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  on  which  Cede 
now  is,  we  must  suppose  him  issuing  orders  to  different  parlies  of 
his  rebels  as  to  the  direction  they  should  take. 

•*  Or  lei  a rebel  lend  post  to  your  deaths  t ) So,  and  rightly,  read 
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Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Singer's  annotator.  The  folio*  hare,  "Or 
let  a rabble,"  See. 

* Have  given  out,  Ac.]  Have  re*  up.  hare  relinyoitked.  To 
pie*  oat.  in  the  sense  of  rttiya  or  earrmder.  Is  yet  current  among 
the  vulgar. 
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ACT  nr.]  . KINO  HENRY 

All.  We’ll  follow  Cade,  we *11  follow  Cade  ! 
Clip.  Ib  Cade  the  sou  of  Henry  the  fifth. 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you’ll  go  with  him  ? 

Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heait  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 

Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil, 

Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  ua. 

Wer’t  not  a shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 

The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a start  o’er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Mcthinks  already  in  this  civil  broil, 

I see  them  lording  it  in  London  street*?, 

Crying — Viliaco  / ‘ unto  all  they  meet. 

Better  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a Frenchman’s  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have  lost ; 
Sparc  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 

Henry  hath  money,  you  arc  strong  and  manly ; 

God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

All.  A Clifford!  a Clifford!  we’ll  follow  the 
king,  and  Clifford. 

Cade.  [A tide.]  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly 
blown  to  and  fro,  as  this  multitude?  the  name 
of  Henry  the  fifth  hales  them  to  an  hundred 
mischief?,  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate.  I 
see  them  lay  their  heads  together  to  surprise  me  : 
my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is  no  staying. 
— In  despite  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through 
the  very  middest  of  you  ! and  heavens  and  honour 
1m*  witness,  that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but 
only  my  followers’  base  and  ignominious  treasons, 
makes  me  liotake  me  to  my  heels.  [Exit. 

Buck.  What,  is  be  fled?  Go,  some,  and  follow 
him ; 

And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king 
Shall  have  a thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

[Exeunt  wine  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers  ; we’ll  devise  a mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX. — -Kenilworth  Castle. 

Trumpets  founded.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Quef.n 
M augarkt,  and  Somerset,  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Castle . 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly 
throne, 

• Villaco!]  The  old  eopiet  have.  ViUiago , which  Theobald 
transformed  into  Fillttieou  Filliago.  or  Filiaco,  signifying 
rrttral,  K oundrrl,  and  tne  like,  U an  epithet  from  the  Italian, 
which  occurs  in  Hen  Jonmn’s  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour," 
Act  V.  8e.  3.  and  in  othi  r of  our  early  writers. 

b I§  ttmi'jhttcay  calm'd.—)  This  reading  is  derived  from  the 
fourth  folio;  the  lint  hat.  " calmr •"  the  second,  " da i mil the 
third,  "claim'd."  Mr.  Collier  adopts  calm. 

c I pray  thee,  Rockingham,  go  and  meet  him;]  In  the  Vari- 
orum thL  was  altered  to,— 

11  go  forth  and  meet  him," 


THE  SIXTH.  (scene  nr. 

And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I ? 

No  sooner  was  I crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

But  I was  made  a king,  at  nine  months  old. 

Was  never  subject  long’d  to  be  a king 
As  I do  long  and  wish  to  be  n subject. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health  and  glad  tidings  to  your  majesty! 
K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor 
Cade  surpris’d  ? 

Or  is  be  but  retir’d  to  make  him  strong? 

Enter , below , a great  number  of  Cade’#  Fol- 
lowers, with  halters  about  their  necks. 

Clip.  He’s  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  bis  powers  do 
yield ; 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks. 
Expect  your  highness’  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 
gates. 

To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise ! — 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem’?!  your  lives. 
And  show’d  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 
country : 

Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a mind, 

And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate. 

Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind  ; 

And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  nil, 

I do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 

All.  God  save  the  king  ! God  save  the  king ! 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  lie  advertised, 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland: 
And  with  a puissant  and  a mighty  power, 

Of  gallowgl asses,  and  stout  kerns, W 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 

And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 

His  arms  an?  only  to  remove  from  thee 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a traitor. 
K.  IIkn.  Thus  stands  my  state,  ’twixt  Cudc 
and  York,  distress’d; 

Like  to  a ship,  that  having  ’scap’d  a tempest. 

Is  straightway  calm’d, b and  boarded  with  a pirate : 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers’d  ; 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 

I pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him  ;* 


and,— 

" — go  and  meet  iri/A  him." 

Mr.  Dyce  proposes,— 

**  ' go  thou  and  race!  him 
and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,— 

" go  then  and  meet  him." 

Hut  the  rhythm  may  be  restored  by  the  transposition  of  a 
word 

“ Go,  I pray  thee,  Buckingham,  and  meet  him." 
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And  ask  him  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell  him  I’ll  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower  ; — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

Until  his  army  he  dismiss’d  from  him. 

Som.  My  lord, 

I *11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 

Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

K.  IIkn.  In  any  ease,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms ; 
For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  Innguage. 

Buck.  I will,  my  lord  ; and  doubt  not  so  to  deal, 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

K.  IIkn.  Come,  wife,  let’s  in,  and  learn  to 
govern  better ; 

For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  X. — Kent.  Iden’s  Garden. 

Enter  Cade.  | 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition ! * fie  on  myself ; that 
have  a sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish  ! These 
five  days  have  I hid  me  in  these  woods,  and  durst 


(•)  First  folio,  ambiliont. 

» Ballet,—]  This  feeble  quibble  on  toilet.  a helmet,  and  taint J 
must  have  been  sufficiently  hackneyed.  It  occurs  as  early  as 
1537  in  “ A new  Knleriude  called  Thmytea  :**— 

“Tiikmsites.  I say  abyde  good  Mulclber,  I pray  y*  make  me  a 
sallrt. 

Mvlciber.  Why  Thenitcs  hast  thou  anye  wytte  in  thy  head, 

Woldest  thou  have  a sallct  nowc  all  the  herbes  arc 
dcadf 

• ••••• 
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j not  peep  out,  for  nil  the  country  is  laid  for  me ; 
but  now  am  I so  hungry,  that  if  I might  have  a 
lease  of  my  life  for  a thousand  years,  I could  stay 
no  longer.  Wherefore,  on  n brick -wall  have  I 
climbed  into  this  garden,  to  see  if  I can  cat 
grass,  or  pick  a Ballet  another  while,  which  is  not 
amiss  to  -cool  a man’s  stomach  this  hot  weather. 
And,  I think,  this  word  snllet  was  bom  to  do  me 
good  : for,  many  a time,  but  for  a sallct,*  my  brain- 
pan had  been  cleft  with  a brown  bill ; nnd,  many 
a time,  when  I have  been  dry,  nnd  bravely  march- 
ing, it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a quart-pot  to 
drink  in  ; nnd  now  the  word  sallct  must  serve  me 
to  feed  on. 

Enter  Idkn. 

Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the 
court, 

And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  ns  these ! 

This  small  inheritance  iuy  father  left  me, 
Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a monarchy. 

1 seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others’  waning  ; * 


(•  > Old  text,  teaming. 

Thercitrr.  (>oddr«  passion,  Mulclber,  where  is  thy  wit  and 
memory  f 

I wolde  have  a sallct  made  of  stele. 

Mulcibkh.  Whye  Syr.  in  yourc  stomarkr  longe  you  shall  it  fele. 
For  stele  is  harde  for  to  digest. 

Tiikrsites.  Man*  bones  and  svdes.  hce  is  worse  then  a beast ! 

I wolde  have  a Millet  to  were  on  my  hed.” 

Sc.  Sc.  Ac. 
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Or  gather  wealth,  I care  not  with  what  envy ; 
Sufficeth  that  I hare  maintains  my  state, 

And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  front  my  gate. 

Cads.  [Alide.']  Here’s  the  lord  of  the  soil  come 
to  seize  me  for  a stray,  for  entering  his  fcc-simplo 
without  leave.  Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me, 
and  get  a thousand  crowns  of  the  king  by  carrying 
my  head  to  him  ! but  1 'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like 
an  ostrich,  and  swallow  nty  sword  liko  a great  pin, 
ere  thou  and  I part. 

I den.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe’er  thou 
be, 

I know  thee  not ; why,  then,  should  I betray  thee? 
Is’t  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 

And,  like  a thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  mo  the  owner, 

But  thou  wilt  bravo  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Cadr.  Brave  thee ! ay,  by  the  best  blood  that 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  tlioc  too.  Look  on 
me  well : I have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days ; yet, 
come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I do  not  leave 
you  all  as  dead  as  a door-nail,  I pray  God  I may 
never  eat  grass  more. 

Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne’er  bo  said,  while  England 
stands, 

That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 

Took  odds  to  combat  a poor  famish'd  man. 

Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine, 

See  if  thou  const  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 

Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser; 

Thy  hand  is  but  a finger  to  my  fist ; 

Thy  leg  a stick  compared  with  this  truncheon  ; 

My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast; 
And  if  mine  anu  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

Thy  grave  is  digg’d  already  in  tho  earth. 

As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 

Lot  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 
Cadr.  By  my  valour,  tho  most  complete  cham- 


[iCIXE  x. 

pion  that  ever  I heard. — Steel,  if  thou  turn  tho 
edge,  or  cut  not  out  tho  burly-boned  clown  in 
chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I 
beseech  God  * on  my  knees,  thou  mayest  bo  turned 
to  hobnails.  [They  fight.  Cadr  fallt.]  O,  I am 
slain  1 famine  and  no  other  hath  slain  me : let  ten 
thousand  devils  come  against  me.  and  give  me  but 
tbe  ten  meals  I have  lost,  and  I'd  defy  them  all. 
Wither,  garden  ; and  bo  henceforth  a burying- 
plncc  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because  tho 
unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

Iden.  Is’t  Cndo  that  I havo  slain,  that  mon- 
strous traitor  ? 

Sword,  I will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

And  hang  theo  o’er  my  tomb  when  I am  dead : 
Ne’er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point ; 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a herald's  coat, 

To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell ; and  bo  proud  of  thy 
victory.  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her 
best  man,  and  exhort  all  tho  world  to  be  cowards, — 
for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by 
famine,  not  by  valour.  [Diet. 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong’st  me,  heaven  bo 
my  judge. 

Die,  damned  wretch,  tho  curse  of  her  that  bare 
thee ! 

And  as  T thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword. 

So  wish  I,  I might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 

Hence  will  I drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave. 

And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 
Which  I will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 

Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Exit  Iden,  dragging  out  the  body. 


» r tuttfek  God — ] So  "Tho  Contention but  in  the  folios. 
Code  is  made  to  swear  by  Jo  re. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  tame.  Fields  between  Dartford  and  Blackhcath. 


The  Kino'*  Camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other, 
enter  Yobk  attended,  with  drum  and 
colours : his  Forces  at  tome  distance. 

York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to  claim 
his  right, 

And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head  ; 
King,  bells,  aloud ; burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright ; 
To  entertain  great  England’s  lawful  king  I 
Ah,  sancta  majestas  I who  would  not  buy  thee 
dear  ? 
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Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold  : 

I cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

Except  a Bword  or  sceptre  balance  it. 

A sceptre  shall  it  have, — hare  I a soul, — 

On  which  I’ll  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Buckinohaii. 

"Whom  have  wo  here  ? Buckingham,  to 
disturb  mo  ? 
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act  y.] 

The  king  hath  aent  him,  sure  : I must  dissemble. 
Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I greet  thee 
well. 

Yobk.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I accept  thy 
greeting. 

Art  thou  n messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 
Buck.  A messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread 
liege, 

To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace  ; 

Or  why,  thou — being  a subject  as  I nm, — 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 

Should  raise  so  great  a power  without  his  leave, 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  forco  so  near  the  court. 

* York.  Scarce  can  I speak,  my  cholcr* 
is  so  great. 

0,  I could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with 

flint, 

I nm  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms ! 

And  now,  like  .Ajax  Tclnmonius, 

On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I spend  my  fury!  > .1  side. 
I am  far  better  bora  than  is  the  king ; 

More  like  a king,  more  kingly  in  my 
thoughts : 

hut  I must  make  fair  weather  yet  a while, 

Till  llenry  be  more  iveak,  and  I more 
strong. — 

O*  Buckingham,  I pr’ythcc  pardon  me. 

That  I have  given  no  answer  all  this  while. 

My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 

The  cause  why  I have  brought  this  army  hither, 

Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  state.  [part : 
Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 
But  if  thy  arms  lx?  to  no  other  end, 

The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand  ; 

The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner? 
Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner, 
York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I do  dismiss  my 
powers. — 

Soldiers,  I thank  you  all ; disperse  yourselves : 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George’s  Field, 

You  shall  have  pay,  and  eveTy  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  my  sons, 

As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 

I'll  send  them  all  as  willing  os  I live ; 

1. «n»d?,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I commend  this  kind  submission: 
"We  twain  will  go  into  liis  highness’  tent. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  attended. 

K.  Hrn.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no 
harm  to  us, 

(")  Pint  folio  omits,  O. 
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That  thus  he  marchoth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highnoBs. 

K.  Hfn.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou 
dost  bring  ? 

York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from 
hence ; 

And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel,  Cade, 

Who  since  I heard  to  he  discomfited. 


Enter  Iden,  with  Cade’s  head. 

Iden.  If  one  so  rude  and  of  so  mean  condition, 
May  pass  into  the  presence  of  n king, 

Ia>,  I present  your  grace  a traitor’s  head, 

The  head  of  Carle,  whom  I in  combat  slew. 

K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  ! — Great  God,  how 
just  art  thou  ! 

O,  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 

That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. — 
Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
him  ? 

Tpex.  I was,  nn’t  like  your  majesty. 

K.  IIen.  How  art  thou  call’d?  and  what  is  thy 
degree  ? 

Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that’s  my  name  ; 

A poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 
Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  ’twerc  not 
amiss 

He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down.  [//<r  kneels.']  Rise 
up  a knight. 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a thousand  marks  ; 

And  will  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a bounty. 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  ! [A»V*. 

K Hen.  Sec,  Buckingham  ! Somerset  comes 
with  the  queen  ; 

Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 

Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide 
his  head, 

But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

York.  How  now  I is  Somerset  at  liberty? 
Then,  York,  unloose  thy  Iong-imprison’d  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 

Shall  I endure  the«ight  of  Somerset?— 

False  king ! why  hast  thou  brokeii  faith  with  me, 
Knowing  how  hardly  I can  brook  abuse  ? 

King  did  I call  thee  ? — no,  thou  art  not  king  ; 

Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 

Which  dor’st  not, — no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a crown  ; 

Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a palmer’s  staff, 

c c 2 
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/or  v.] 

And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 

That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mino ; 
Whose  smilo  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles’  spear, 

Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 

] Icre  is  a hand  to  hold  a sceptre  up, 

And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 

(iivc  place  ; by  heaven  thou  slialt  rule  no  more 
O’er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

Soil.  O monstrous  traitor! — I arrest  thee,  York, 
Of  capital  treason  ’gainst  the  king  and  crown  : 
Obey,  audacious  traitor ; kneel  for  grace. 

York.  Wouldst  have  mo  kneel  ? first  let  me 
ask  of  these,* 

If  they  can  brook  I bow  a knee  to  man. — • 

Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons*  to  be  my  bail ; 

[ Exit  an  Attendant. 

I know,  ore  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 

They’ll  pawn  their  swords  fort  my  enfranchisement. 
Q.  Mak.  Call  hither  Clifford ; bid  him  come 
amain,  [Exit  Buckingham.* 

To  say  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 
Shall  bo  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

York.  O blood-beapottcd  Neapolitan, 

Outcast  of  Naples,  England’s  bloody  scourge  ! 
The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth. 

Shall  be  their  father’s  bail ; and  bane  to  thoso 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys  ! 

Sec,  where  they  come  ; I ’ll  warrant  they’ll  make 
it  good. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their 
bail. 

Enter  Edward  and  Kiciiard  Plantagenkt, 
with  Forces,  at  one  tide  ; at  the  other , with 
Forces  also,  old  Clifford  and  Aw  »Son. 

Cuf.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the 
king ! [Kneels. 

York.  I thank  thee,  Clifford : say,  what  news 
with  thee  ? 

Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look  : 

We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford, — kneel  again  ; 

For  thy  mistaking  so,  wc  pardon  thee. 

Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York, — I do  not 
mistake ; 

But  thou  mistak’st  me  much  to  think  I do : — 

To  Bedlam  with  him  ! is  the  man  grown  mad? 

K.  Hkx.  Ay,  Clifford ; a bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour 

Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 


(•)  Flrat  folio,  10 nne.  (f)  Pint  folio,  of. 

* Fir  it  Itt  me  atk  of  (hnr,  Src.l  The  old  leil  rendu,  •* of 

thee.”  By  there  York  it  supposed  to  mean  his  aona.  or  hi«  forces. 

b Exit  UucniNoii  am.'.  The  old  copies  have  no  stave  direction 
here;  but  it  is  evident  from  what  the  King  say*  presently— 

" Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himself"— 
that  he  must  hare  left  the  stage  at  some  period  of  tike  scene.  The 
modem  editors  have  been  equally  unmindful  of  bis  ejcU. 
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[scene  l 

Clip.  He  is  a traitor  ; let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  fate  of  his. 

Q.  Mar.  Ho  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey  ; 

His  sons,  ho  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 
York.  Will  you  not,  sons? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 
Rich.  Ajid  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 
shall. 

Clip.  Why,  what  a brood  ot  traitors  have  wo 
hero ! 

York.  Look  in  a glass,  and  call  thy  imago  so  ; 
I am  thy  king,  and  thou  a false-heart  traitor.— 
Call  hither  to  the  stoke  my  two  brave  bears, 

That,  with  tho  very  shaking  of  tlieir  chains, 

They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  cure  ; 

Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 


Drums.  Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with 
Forces. 

Clip.  Arc  these  thy  hears?  we’ll  bait  thy  hears 
to  death, 

And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 

If  thou  dnr’st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

Rich.  Oft  have  I seen  a hot  o’erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld  ; 
Who,  being  suffer’d®  with  the  bear’s  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp’d  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  cried : 
And  such  a piece  of  service  will  you  do, 

If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 
Clip.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 
lump. 

As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  ! 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 
Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  hum 
yourselves. 

K.  IIkn.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 
to  bow  ? 

Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 

Thou  mad  mislcader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  ! 

What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian 
And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? — 

O,  where  is  faith  ! O,  where  is  loyalty  ! 

If  it  be  banish’d  from  the  frosty  head, 

Where  shall  it  find  a harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 

Wilt  thou  go  dig  a grave  to  find  out  war, 

And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

Why  art  thou  old,  and  want’st  experience? 

Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 

c Who,  being  suffer'd— ] That  la,  who  being  un  t tit  rained,  un 
checked.  So  in  Act  III.  Sc.  2 : — 

“ Leaf,  being  enter'd  in  that  harmful  slumber,”  Ac. 

And  in  " Henry  VI."  Part  III.  Act  IV.  8c.  8:— 

" A little  (ire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 

Which  being  infer' d,  river*  cannot  quench." 

Mr.  Collier* a annotator,  from  ignorance  of  tho  idiom.  substitutes 
haring  for  being;  " and,”  Mr.  C.  remark*,  '•  wc  may  be  confident, 
givea  ua  the  poet's  language." 
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For  shame ! in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  nge. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I have  consider’d  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 

And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  liis  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England’s  loyal  seat. 

K.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 
me  ? 

Sal.  I have. 

K.  Hkn.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for 
such  an  oath  ? 

Sal.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a sin  ; 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a sinful  oath. 

Who  can  bo  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a murderous  deed,  to  rob  a man, 

To  force  a spotless  virgin’s  clmslity, 

To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom ’d  right; 

And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 

But  that  lie  was  hound  by  a solemn  oath  ? 

Q.  Mas,  A subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophistcr. 

K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 
himself. 

York.  Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends 
thou  hast, 

I am  resolv’d  for  death  or*  dignity. 

Clif.  The  first  I warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove 
tnie.  [again, 

War.  You  wore  l>cst  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clip.  I am  resolv’d  to  bear  a greater  storm, 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day  ; 

And  that  I’ll  write  upon  thy  burgonct, 

Might  I but  know  thee  by  thy  household*  badge. 
War.  Now,  by  my  father’s  badge,  old  Ncvil’s 
crest, 

The  rampant  bear  chain’d  to  the  ragged  staff, 

This  day  I’ll  wear  aloft  my  burgonct, 

(As  on  a mountain-top  the  cedar  shows 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 

Even  tof  affright  thee  with  tho  view  thereof. 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonct  I’ll  rend  thy  bear, 
And  trend  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 

Despite  the  bear-wurd  that  protects  the  bear. 

Y.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 

To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  ’complices. 

Bicii.  Fie ! charity  ! for  shame,  speak  not  in 
spite, 

For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 
k • Clif.  Foul  stigmatic,1*  that’s  more  than  thou 
canst  tell. 

Hicu.  If  not  in  heaven,  you’ll  surely  sup  in 
hell.  [Exeunt  severalty. 

(•)  Old  text,  and.  (t)  Old  text,  to. 

* Household  So  ■' The  Contention."  The  flnt  folio  mit- 

prinu  koiufkald,  homed. 

* Fee/  etlgmatic,— ] A tUgnaHc  originally  ilguificd  any  one 


[SCENE  II, 

SCENE  II.— Saint  Alban’s, 

Alarums : Excursions.  Enter  Warwick. 

Wah.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  ’tis  Warwick 
calls ! 

And  if  thou  dost  not  bide  thee  from  the  bear, 
Now, — wheu  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 
And  dead  men’s  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
Clifford,  I say,  conic  forth  and  fight  with  me ! 
Proud  northern  lord.  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York, 

IIow  now,  my  noble  lord ! what  all  a -foot  ? 

York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
Bteed, 

But  match  to  match  I have  encounter’d  him, 

And  made  a prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  be  lov’d  so  well. 

Enter  Clifford. 

War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York,  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  Borne 
other  chase. 

For  I myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.  Then,  nobly,  York;  ’tis  for  a crown 
thou  fight’st. — 

As  I intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 

It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail’d. 

[Exit. 

Clif.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York  ? Why 
dost  thou  pause  ? [love, 

York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I be  in 
But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and 
esteem, 

But  that  ’tis  shown  ignobly  and  in  treason. 

York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 
As  I in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both  !— 
York.  A dreadful  lay ! — address  thee  instantly. 

[They  fiyht,  and  Clifford  falls. 
Clif.  La  jin  couronne  les  oeuvres.  [Dies. 
York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  still. 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will ! 

[Exit. 


marked,  as  a criminal  punishment,  with  a hoi  iron.  To  appreciate 
the  application  ofthit  term  to  Richard,  we  molt  call  to  mind  the 
cruel  belief  once  nrevaient,  that  personal  deformity  wa«  a brand 
or  tUgota  act  by  Nature  on  a being,  to  indicate  a vicious  and 
malignant  di*po*ition. 
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Enter  Young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clip.  Shame  ami  confusion  ! all  it*  on  the 
rout; 

Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.  O war,  thou  son  of  hell, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  ! — Let  no  soldier  fly : 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 

Hath  no  self-love ; nor  he  that  loves  himself, 

Hath  not  essentially,  hut  by  circumstance, 

The  name  of  valour. — O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 
[Seeing  hi*  dead  father. 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  duy 
Knit  heaven  and  earth  together  1 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease  ! Wost  thou  ordain’d,  dear  father, 

To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
3W 


The  silver  livery  of  advised  age  ; 

And,  in  thy  reverence,  ami  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  rufHau  battle  ? — Even  at  this  sight 
My  heart  is  turn’d  to  stone:  and,  while  ’tis  mine, 
It  shall  be  stony.  York  not  our  old  meu  spares  ; 
No  more  will  I their  babes : tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  ; 

And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth  I will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 

Meet  I an  iufant  of  the  house  of  York, 

Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I cut  it, 

As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did : 

In  cruelty  will  I seek  out  my  fame. — 

Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford’s  house  ; 

[ Taking  up  die  body. 
As  did  .Eneas  old  Anehiscs  bear, 

So  bear  I thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders ; 

But  then  Eneas  bare  a living  load, 

Nothing  so  heavy  ns  these  woes  of  mine.  [Exit. 
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ACT  V.] 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset, 
fighting,  and  Somerset  is  killed. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 

For  underneath  an  alehouse*  paltry  sign, 

The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban’s,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. — 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper:  heart,  be  wrathful  still: 
Priests  pray  fur  enemies,  but  prhiees  kill.  [Exit. 


Alarums:  Excursums.  Enter  Kino  IIknhy, 
Queen  Margaret,  and  others , retreating . 

Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord!  you  arc  slow:  for 
shame,  away ! 

K.  IIen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?  Good 
Margaret,  stay. 

Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  you’ll  nor 
fight  nor  fly : 

Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence, 

To  give  the  enemy  way ; and  to  sccuro  us 
By  what  wc  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Alarum  afar  off. 

If  you  be  ta’cn,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes  : but  if  wc  haply  scape 
(As  well  wo  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect), 
We  shall  to  London  get ; where  you  are  lov’d, 
And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made, 
May  readily  be  stopp’d. 


Re-enter  Young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clip.  But  that  my  heart ’s  on  future  mischief 
set, 

I would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly  ; . 

But  fly  you  must ; uncurable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts. 
Away,  for  your  relief!  And  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give : 
Away,  my  lord,  away ! [Exeunt. 


» Of  Salisbury,— ] Mr.  Collier’s  annotator,  following  the  earlier 
version  of  the  pl»y,  which  reads,— 


[8CE5E  III. 

SCENE  III. — Fields  near  Saint  Alban’s. 

Alarum:  Retreat . Flourish;  then  enter  York, 
Richard  Plant agenet,  Warwick,  and 
Soldiers,  with  drum  and  colours. 

York.  Of*  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him, — 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time  ; 

And,  like  a gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 

Repairs  him  with  occasion  ? This  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 

If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Rich.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  I holp  him  to  his  horse, 

Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I led  him  off, 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 

But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I met  him ; 
And,  like  rich  hangings  in  a homely  house, 

So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

But,  uoblc  as  lie  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Now,  by  ray  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought 
to-day ; 

By  the  mass,  so  did  wc  all. — I thank  you,  Richard : 
God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I havo  to  live ; 

And  it  hath  pleas’d  him,  that  three  times  to-day 
You  liave  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  havo: 
’Tis  not  enough  our  foes  arc  this  time  fled, 

Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York.  I know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 

For,  as  I hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 

To  call  a present  court  of  parliament. 

Let  us  pursue  him  ere  the  writs  go  forth : — 

What  says  lord  Warwick  ? shall  we  after  them  ? 

War.  After  them!  Nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now,  by  my  hand,  lords,  ’twas  a glorious  day: 
Saint  Alban’s  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 

Shall  be  eterniz’d  in  all  age  to  come. — 

Sound  drum  and  trumpets : — and  to  London  all : 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befal ! (1) 

[Exeunt. 

*•  But  did  you  see  old  Salisbury  f 
substitutes  old  for  of. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS, 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  II. — With  Margery  Jounlain,  the  canning 
«M.]  From  Ryder's  Fmlera  wo  find  that  on  the  ninth 
of  May,  1432  (the  10th  of  Henry  VI.),  Margery  Jourde- 
mayR,  John  Virley,  clerk,  and  friar  John  Ashwetl,  who 
had  been  confined  on  a charge  of  sorcery  in  the  castlo  of 
Windsor,  were  convoyed  by  the  Constable  of  tho  castle, 
Walter  Uungsrford,  to  tho  Council  at  Westminster,  and 
were  there  delivered  into  the  custody  of  tho  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Tho  same  day,  upon  finding  securities  for  their 
good  behaviour,  they  were  discharged. 

(2)  Scene  IV.— All,  away/]  Hall’s  account  of  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  the  Duchess  and  her  confederates,  is  as 
follows: — “ Thy  a yore  (1442-3),  dame  Elyanour  Cobhnni, 
wyfo  to  tho  saya  duke,  was  accused  of  treason,  for  that  she, 
by  sorcery  and  onchnuntment,  ontendod  to  destroy  tho 
kyng,  to  thentent  to  advaunco  and  promote  her  husbande 
to  tho  crouno  : upon  thys  she  was  examined  in  sainct 
Stephens  chapoll,  before  tho  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  there 
by  exominacion  convict  and  judged  to  do  opon  pcnauncc,  in 


ill  open  places  within  tho  cytio  of  London,  and  after  that 
adiudged  to  pentetuall  prisone  in  tho  Islo  of  Man,  under 
tho  kopyng  of  Sir  Ihon  Stanley,  knyght.  At  tho  same 
season  wer  arrested  as  ay  den*  and  counnllcn  to  tho 
sayde  duchesse.  Thomas  South wel,  priesto  and  chanon 
of  snincte  Stephens  in  Westmynster,  Ihon  Hum  priest, 
Roger  Bolyngoroko,  a conyng  nycromancicr,  and  Margerio 
lourdayno,  suro&med  tho  witch  o of  Eye,  to  whoso.chargo 
it  was  loiod,  tliat  thei,  at  tho  request  of  the  duchesse,  had 
devised  an  imago  of  waxe  repreaentyng  tho  kyng,  whicbo 
by  their  sorcery,  a litlo  ana  litlo  consumed,  entendyng 
therby  in  conclusion  to  waist  and  destroy  the  kynges 
person,  and  so  to  bryng  hym  to  death ; for  tho  which 
treison,  they  wer  adjudged  to  dye,  and  so  Margery  Jor* 
dayne  was  ^>rent  in  smithfoldo,  and  Roger  Bolyngbroko 
was  drawun  and  quartered  at  tiborne  ; takytig  upon  his 
death,  that  there  was  never  no  sucho  thyng  by  them  yma- 
gined  ; Ihon  Hum  had  his  pardon,  and  Soutliwel  died 
in  the  touro  before  execution. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  I.— 

for  flying  at  the  l rook, 

/ saw  not  htttcr  s/jort,  (fuse  seven  y«i rtf  day.] 

Thomas  Nash,  (not  the  satirical  author  of  “Pierce  Penni- 
losso  his  Supplication,”)  in  his  “Quatemio,  or  a Fourefold 
Way  to  a Happio  Lifo,”  1033,  p.  35,  affords  an  animated 
picture  of  the  sport  of  hawking  at  water- fowl : — “ And  to 
heuro  an  Accipitrary  rclato  againe,  how  ho  went  forth  in  a 
clcaro,  calmo,  and  Sun-sliino  Evening,  about  on  houre  before 
tho  Sunno  did  usually  masko  hitmtclfe,  unto  tho  River, 
where  finding  of  a Mallard,  he  whistled  off  his  Faulcon,  and 
how  sheo  flow  from  him  as  if  shoe  would  never  have  turned 
hood  againe,  yet  presently  upon  a shooto  came  in,  how  then 
by  degrees,  by  littlo  and  little,  by  flying  about  and  about, 
she  mounted  bo  high,  until  suo  had  lessened  herselfe  to 
the  viow  of  tho  beholder,  to  tho  shapo  of  a iTgeon  or 
Partridge,  and  hod  made  tho  height  of  the  Moonc  tho 
place  of  her  flight,  how  presently  upon  tho  landing  of  tho 
fowlc,  sheo  came  downe  like  a stone  and  enowod  it,  and 
suddenly  got  up  againe,  and  suddenly  upon  a second 
landing  carao  downe  againe,  and  missing  of  it,  in  the 
downecome  recovered  it,  beyond  exj>octation,  to  tho  ad- 
miration of  tho  beholder  at  a long  flight,” 

(2)  Scene  I. — Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  market’ 
town,  till  they  come  to  Ilrrteici,  from  whence  they  came.] 
Shakespeare  may  have  derived  tno  incidents  of  tho  fore- 
going sceno  from  a story  related  by  Sir  Thomas  More  os 
communicated  to  him  by  his  father  " I remember  mo 
that  I have  hard  my  father  tell  of  a begger  that,  in  Kyng 
Henry  his  duios  tho  sixt,  cam  with  Ids  wife  to  Saint  Al- 
bonis.  And  there  was  walking  about  the  townc  begging 
o fivo  or  six  dayes  before  tho  kinges  commynge  thither, 
saiongo  that  ho  was  burno  blindo  and  never  suwe  in  hys 

m 


n. 

lyfe.  And  was  warned  in  hys  dreamc  thnt  ho  ehouldo  coma 
out  of  Berwyke,  where  ho  said  ho  had  over  dwelled,  to 
seko  taynt  Albon,  and  that  ho  had  ben  at  his  shryne,  and 
had  not  beno  holpom  And  therfuro  bo  woulde  go  seko 
hym  at  some  other  place,  for  ho  lmd  bard  some  say  sins 
ho  came,  that  sainct  Albonys  body  ahold  bo  at  Colon,  and 
indede  such  a contention  hath  thcr  ben.  But  of  treth,  as 
I am  surely  informed,  ho  lieth  here  at  Saint  A1  bonis, 
saving  some  reliques  of  him,  which  thei  there  show 
fhrined.  But  to  toll  you  forth,  whan  tho  kyng  was 
comen,  and  tho  towno  full,  aodainlye  thya  blind  man  at 
Saint  Albonis  shrine  had  his  sight  ngayne,  and  a myraclo 
solemply  rongen,  and  te  Dcum  songen,  so  that  nothyng 
was  talked  of  in  al  tho  towno  but  this  myrocle.  So 
hapjicned  it  than  that  Duke  Hurnfry  of  Ulocoster,  a groat 
wyso  man  and  very  well  lomod,  having  groat  joy  to  so 
such  a myraclo,  called  tho  pore  man  unto  hym.  And 
first  shewing  hymselfe  joyouse  of  Goddes  glory  so  showed 
in  tho  gottinge  of  his  sight,  and  exortingo  hym  to  rneke- 
nes,  and  to  none  ascribing  of  any  pArt  tho  worship  to 
himself,  nor  to  bo  proued  of  the  peoples  prayso,  which 
would  call  hym  a good  and  a godly  man  thorny.  At  last  ho 
ioked  well  upon  his  oyen,  and  a&kod  whyther  ho  could  never 
so  nothing  at  al  in  al  his  life  before.  And  whan  as  woll 
his  wyfe  ns  himself  nflertnod  falsely  no,  than  ho  lokod 
advisedly  upon  his  eien  again,  and  said,  I bolovo  you  very 
wel,  for  mu  thmkoth  that  yo  cannot  sc  well  yet.  Yes,  sir, 
quoth  ho,  I thanks  Ooil,  and  his  holy  martor,  I can  so 
novro  as  well  as  any  man.  Yo  can,  nuoth  the  duke ; what 
colour  is  my  gownc  ? Than  anone  tlio  beggar  tolde  him. 
What  colouro,  quoth  he,  is  this  mans  gowne  ? Ho  told 
him  also,  and  so  forth,  without  any  sticking,  he  told  him 
tho  names  of  al  tho  colours  that  coulde  beo  showed  him. 
And  whan  my  lord  saw  that,  he  bad  him  walko  faytoure, 
and  mode  him  be  set  openly  in  the  stockos.  For  .though 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ho  could  havo  *eno  soudenly  by  miracle,  tho  dyfforenoe 
botwene  clivers  colours,  yet  oouldo  ho  not  by  the  syght  so 
aodcnly  toll  the  names  of  all  theso  colours,  but  if  he  had 
knowen  them  before,  no  more  than  tho  name*  of  al  tho 
men  that  he  should  sodenly  se.” 

(3)  SCENE.III. — Enter,  on" one  fide,  Horner,  dr.]  Tho 
stage  direction  of  “ Tho  Contention”  is  amusing “ Enter 
tit  one  doore  the  Armourer  and  hie  neighbours,  drinking  to 
him  to  much  that  he  it  drunken,  and  he  enters  triOi  a drum 
before  him,  and  his  staff e with  a sand-bag  fastened  to  it,  and 
at  the  other  doore,  hit  J lan  with  a drum  und  sand-bugge, 
and  Prentises  drinking  to  him.” 

(4)  SCENE  III. — Peter  st riles  down  his  waster.]  In  our 
illustration  of  tho  trial  by  Ixiltlu  between  tho  l)uk«i  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk  (“  Richard  tho  Second,”  Act  1. 8c.  3), 
tho  combat  represented  in  this  play  was  csjHJcinlly  referred 
to.  In  tho  former  instance  tho  duollo  takes  place  lietwoen 
noblemen  of  tho  first  rank,  in  the  present  betwixt  two 
persons  of  tho  lowest  degree,  but  in  both  the  parties  are 
each  other's  equals,  and  in  both  tho  combat  springs  from 
an  accusation  of  treason,  which,  with  tho  appeal  of  murder, 
was  always  submitted  to  bo  a valid  cause  for  jxjrmitting 
tho  Wager  of  Battle.  Tho  cases  in  question  wore  thus  far 
parallel,  andovon  in  tho  ceremonial  proi>er  to  each,  though 
widely  different  in  tho  scono  of  action,  and  the  habits  and 
weapons  of  tho  combatants,  there  was  a marked  degree  of 
similarity.  Tho  event  hero  introduced  took  place  early  in 
December,  1446,  and  was  tho  second  appeal  of  treason 
made  in  that  year,  for  which  tho  Trial  by  Battle  was 
appointed.  Tho  Prior  of  Kilmainc  had  nppcached  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  and  " for  trial  thereof,”  savs  Fabian, 
“ tho  place  of  battaill  waa  assigned  in  Smithfiefd,  and  tho 
barriers  for  the  tuimo  there  rciulio  pight.  In  which  mcano 
tvme  a Doctour  of  Dirinitie,  named  Master  Gilbert 
Worthington,  Parsono  of  Saint  Andrews  in  Holborno, 
and  other  good  mcone,  made  socho  labour  to  tho  kyngos 
counsaill,  that  whon  tho  daie  of  battaill  approchod, 
tho  ouarell  was  taken  into  tho  kynges  hando  and  there 
ended."  Tho  same  author  also  records  tho  Appeal  of 
Treason  represented  in  tho  present  drama ; and  he,  in  all 
probability,  os  Mr.  Douce  conjectured,  vras  Shakespeare's 
authority  for  tho  incident.  In  his  Chronicle  there  is  a 
blank  s|>ace  left  for  tho  narno  of  tho  armourer,  which  is 
supplied  by  Holinshed.  “ The  real  names  of  those  com- 
UtanU,"  Mr.  Douco  observes,  “were  John  Daveys  and 
William  Catour,  as  appears  from  tho  original  preoopt  to 
the  sheriffs,  still  remnining  in  tho  Exchoquor,  commanding 
them  to  prepare  tho  barriers  in  Smithfield  for  combat. 
Tho  names  of  tho  sheriffs  were  Godfrey  Boloyno  and 
Robert  Horne ; and  tho  latter,  which  occurs  on  tho  rago 
of  Fabian’s  Chronicle  that  records  tho  duel,  might  havo 
suggested  the  namo  of  Horner  to  Shakoapoaro.”  Tho  fol- 


| lowing  is  Fabian’s  narrative,  bv  which  it  will  bo  seen  that 
tho  }>oet  has  historical  authority  for  exhibiting  tho 
armourer  as  overcome  bp  intoxication,  though  ho  ap|)ears 
to  havo  deviated  from  it  in  making  him  “confess  treason 
— “ In  this  yore  an  nnnurer  named  ....  was  appcchod  of 
treason  by  a servaunto  of  his  owne  : for  triall  whereof  a 
d:uo  to  thorn  w*os  given  to  fight  in  Smithfield.  At  which 
daio  of  Imttaill  the  saied  nnnurer  was  overcomen  and 
slain,  and  that  by  tho  misguiding  of  himself : for  upon 
tho  morowo  when  ho  should  como  to  the  ficldc,  his  neigh- 
bours came  to  him,  and  gave  unto  him  so  roocho  win©  and 
good  ale,  that  ho  was  therewitho  distompored,  that  ho 
reeled  os  ho  went,  and  so  was  staine  without  gilt.  But  that 
false  servauut  lived  not  longe  unpunished,  for  he  was  after 
hanged  for  felony  at  Tilmrno.”  In  tho  volumo  of  “ Illus- 
trations of  tho  Manners  and  Expences  of  Antient  Times 
in  England,”  published  by]  Nichols,  will  be  found  tho 
Exchequer  record  of  tho  items  and  charges  for  erecting 
tho  harriers  and  preparing  tho  field  for  this  duello, 
amounting  to  £10  IS/.  9 d.  Theso  works  occupied  about 
a week  ; tho  barriers  were  brought  in  nine  carts  from 
Westminster,  and  the  ground  was  cleared  of  snow,  and 
strewod  with  rushes  and  166  loads  of  sand  and  gravel, 
Tho  account  is  closed  with  some  items  partly  disallowed 
by  tho  Barons  of  tho  Exchequer,  showing  that  however 
innocent  the  vanquished  armourer  really  might  have  l*x?n, 
his  body  was  treated  as  that  of  a traitor: — “Paid  to 
Office  res  for  watching  of  y*  ded  man  in  .Smythfeldc,  v° 
same  daye  and  y*  nyghtc  aftyr  that  tho  bataill  was 
doon  ; and  for  hors  hyro  for  the  Officeres  at  the  execution 
doying;  and  for  the  hangmans  lal>our, — 11*.  6r/.  Also 
paid  for  v#  cloth  yat  lay  upon  v»  ded  man  in  Sraytbfehlo 
—Hd.  Also  |aid  for  1 polo  and  nay  1 Us  anti  setting  up  of 
y*  manny’s  hed  on  London  bridge — 8 d.” 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  tho  source  whence  Shako- 
spearo  derived  tho  costume  of  theso  combatants,  as  it  was 
in  tho  case  of  tho  important  personages  who  fought  in 
“ Richard  tho  Second.  No  one  of  the  Chronicles  notices 
tho  “ staff  with  a sand-bag  fastonod  to  it,”  with  which 
Horner  and  Peter  were  to  nettle  their  differences.  Tho 
weafions  proper  to  civil  persons  under  tho  rank  of  gentle- 
men, ana  in  a cose  of  felony,  were  tatons  of  on  ell  in 
length,  tipped  with  horn  at  each  end,  but  without  any 
iron  ; and  square  targets  covered  with  leather.  The  sand- 
bag* appear  to  havo  been  attached  to  the  baton  * only 
whon  tno  combat  was  assigned  on  a Writ  of  Right ; whlcn 
1 became,  as  Blacks  tone  regards  it,  a s|)0cies  of  cudgel- 
playing,  the  end  of  which  was  not  tho  death  of  either 
party,  but  only  a manifest  superiority  of  skill.  Any  nico 
distinction  os  to  tho  peculiar  weapons  appointed  by  tho 
legal  clinraeter  of  np(>cal  was  not  to  bo  cxjiectod  in  Shako- 
' tqxiuro,  especially  ns  such  disputes  commonly  related  to 
| questions  of  projierty,  and  not  to  criminal  accusations. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  I. — Caper  upright  lilt  a wild  Mtriseo.]  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  upon  tho  first  introduction  of  tho 
Moorish  dance,  or  ns  it  soon  became  corrupted  Morris 
dance,  tho  |>crformerx  endeavoured,  by  the  wildness  of 
their  gestures,  by  colouring  their  faoos,  and  by  assuming 
a costumo  which  resembled  that  of  Africa,  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  they  could  tho  actions  and  appearance  of  tho 
native  dancers.  On©  peculiarity  which  nas  been  already 
notiood  (see  Illustrative  Comments  to  “ All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,”  n.  55),  and  which  lasted  in  this  country  as 
long  as  the  Morris  dance  itself,  was  that  of  tho  (lancers 
hanging  bells  about  their  knees,  and  sometimes  their  arms 
also ; hence  the  allusion  in  the  text  to  the  shaking  his  bells. 
From  some  passages  in  our  old  writers,  it  is  evident  also, 
that  in  imitation  of  the  original  dancers,  they  wore  onco 
in  the  habit  of  bearing  swords,  which  they  shook  and 
probably  clashed  with  vohemonco,  as  they  become  ex- 


hi. 

cited  by  the  motion,  tho  noise  they  mode,  anti  by  tho 
Inudits  of  tho  spectators : — "There  are  other  actions  of 
ancing  used,  as  of  those  who  are  represented  with 
wcnt>ons  in  their  hands  'going  round  iti  a ring  capering 
skilfully,  shaking  their  » reajwns  after  tho  manner  of  tho 
Morris,  with  divers  actions  of  meeting.” — HayDOCKE'.s 
Translation  eff  Lomazzo,  on  Painting,  1598. 

(2)  SCENE  II. — Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily.]  Tho 
stngo  direction  in  tho  folio  1623  is : — “ Enter  two  or  three, 
running  orer  the  stage,  from  the  murder  of  Duke  Hum- 
phrey ;h  but  from  that  in  tho  earlior  version  of  the  play, 
“The  Contention,”  it  is  evident  tho  murder  was  repre- 
sented to  tho  audience  in  dumb  show : — “ Then  the  Cur - 
taines  being  drawne,  Duke  Humphrey  is  discovered  in  hit 
bed,  and  two  men  lying  on  hisbrrst,  and  smothering  him  in 
his  bed,  A nd  then  enter  the  Duke  if  Suffolk©  to  them.” 
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(3)  Scene  II.— 

Jt  cannot  bt  but  he  m murder'd  here  ; 

The  tout  of  all  these  signs  were  probable.] 

It  is  instnictivo  anti  interesting  also  to  observe  the  cur© 
with  which  this  terrible  picture  was  elaborated  from  whst 
wo  twliovo  to  have  boon  Shakes j>earc'*  first  rough  design  of 
it  in  "The  Contention — 

“War.  Oft  have  I teene  a timely  parted  shout, 
or  »»hie  semblance,  pali-  and  blo<*llrs*c. 

Hut  loe  the  blood  U aetlcd  in  hi>  fare, 

More  better  coloured  then  when  he  liv'd. 

Hit  well  proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  Mt-roe, 
lli«  Angrr*  apred  abroad  a*  one  that  Kra*pt  for  life. 

Yet  wu  by  strength  iurprisde,  the  least  of  these  are  pro- 
bable. 

It  cannot  ebuae  but  he  waa  murthered.*’ 

An  eminent  medical  authority  makes  the  following  ob- 
servation upon  the  fleet's  description  of  Gloucester's  death  : 
— “ My  readers  will  smile,  perhaps,  to  see  mo  quoting 
Shake»|**iro  among  physicians  and  thcologista;  but  not 
onoof  all  their  tribe,  populous  though  it  !»©,  could  describe 
so  exquisitely  the  marks  of  apoplexy,  conspiring  with  the 
struggles  for  life,  and  the  agonies  of  suffocation,  to  deform 
tlio  countenance  of  the  dead  : so  curiously  does  our  poet 
present  to  our  conceptions  all  the  signs  from  which  it 
might  bo  inferred  that  the  good  duke  Humfrey  had  died  a 
violent  death.”— Beix’s  Principles  <f  Surgery,  1815.  ii. 
557. 


(4)  Scene  III. — 

Close  vp  his  rites,  and  draw  the  curtain  close  ; 

And  let  ns  all  to  meditation,} 

Every  circumstance  connected  with  a scene  so  universally 
admired  as  this  commands  attention,  and  no  apology 
therefore  need  l*e  offered  for  the  introduction  hero  of 
Shakespeare*!  original  version  of  it  as  it  stands  in  the  old 
"Contention,”  or  of  the  passage  from  tho  Chronicles  on 
which  it  appean  to  have  boon  based  : — 

“ Enter  King  and  Babbitry.  and  then  the  Cnrlaines  be  dratmt,  and 
the  Cardinal!  is  discovered  in  his  bed,  racing  and  staring  as  ij 
kt  trrre  maddt. 

Car.  Oh  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  live  but  one  whole  yearr, 

11c  give  thee  as  much  gold  as  will  purchase  such  another 
iland. 

Kiko.  Oh  *cc  my  Lord  of  SaUbury  how  he  I*  troubled. 

Lord  Cardinall,  remember  Christ  must  save  thy  soule. 


Car.  Why  died  he  not  in  hi*  bed  ? 

What  would  you  have  me  to  do  thenf 

Can  1 make  turn  live  whether  they  will  or  no? 

Sirra,  go  fetch  me  the  strong  poison  which  the  Potlticary 
sent  me. 

Oh  see  where  Duke  Humphreys  ghoaat  doth  stand. 

And  stares  me  in  the  face.  Looke,  lookc,  coalite  downe 
hi*  ha  ire, 

So  now  hee*  gone  againe  : Oh.  oh,  oh. 

Sal.  See  how  the  pangee  of  death  doth  gripe  his  heart. 

Kino.  Lord  Cardinal),  if  thou  dies!  assured  of  heavenly  hi  rise. 

Hold  up  thy  hand  and  make  some  signs  to  us. 

[ The  Cardin  till  dies  . 

Oh  sec  he  dies,  and  makes  no  signe  at  ail. 

Oh  tied  forgive  his  soule. 

Bali.  So  had  an  endc  did  never  none  behold. 

Hut  as  bis  drAth,  so  was  his  life  in  ail. 

KtMO.  Forbear*  to  fudge,  good  Salsbury  forbeare, 

For  God  will  iudge  us  all. 

Go  take  him  hence,  and  tee  his  funerals  be  performde. 

lUxel  omntt.n 

The  account  in  Hall,  which  in  all  probability  suggested 
the  scone,  in  an  follows  : — " I hiring  these  doyngos,  Henry 
Beau  fiord,  byshop  of  Wynchostcr,  and  called  tho  ryche 
Cardynall,  departed  out  of  this  worlde,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester.  Hus  man  was  sonne  to  Ihon  of  Geunto, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  diaoended  of  an  honorable  lignago, 
but  borne  in  Baste,  more  noblo  of  bloud,  then  notable 
in  loarnyng,  haut  in  stomacke,  and  hvgh  in  countcnauncc, 
tyche  above  measure  of  all  men,  and  to  fewo  liberal,  dia- 
davnfull  to  his  kvnne,  and  dreadfull  to  his  lovers,  pre- 
ferrynge  money  before  friendshippe,  many  thing©*  begyn- 
ning.  and  nothing  perfourmvng.  His  covotous  insaciable, 
and  hopo  of  long  lyfo,  iuai)o  hvm  bothe  to  forget  God, 
his  prvnce,  and  hym  selfe,  in  hi's  latter  dates : for  Doctor 
lhon  linker,  his  pryvie  counsailcr,  and  bys  chappeliayn, 
wrote,  that  ho  lvong  on  his  death  tied,  said  those  worries  : 

' Why  should  1 dye,  having  so  niuche  rvches,  if  tho 
whole  rcalme  would  save  my  lyfo,  I am  aide  either  by 
pollicio  to  got  it  or  by  rychos  to  bye  it.  Fye,  will  not 
death  l>e  byered,  nor  will  money  do*  nothyng  ? when  my 
nophow  of  Bod  for  i died,  I thought  mysclfo  halfe  up  the 
whole,  but  when  I sawc  myne  other  nephew  of  Gloucester 
discensed,  then  I thought  myself  able  to  bo  equal o with 
king©*,  and  so  thought  to  oncrcaso  my  treasure  in  hoo]« 
to  have  worn©  a tryplo  Croune.  But  I se  nowe  tho  worldo 
failoth  mo,  and  so  I am  dccoyvod,  pralyng  you  all  to  pray 
for  mo.’  ” 

It  is,  |>erhnps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  thoro  is  no 
historical  foundation  for  charging  Cardinal  Boaufort  with 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Gloucester.  Long  before  that 
timo  ho  had  retired  from  public  affairs,  applying  himself 
sedulously  to  tho  duties  of  his  diocese,  and  distinguishing 
himself  by  many  acts  of  munificence  and  charity. 


ACT 


(1)  St'KNE  I. — So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him 
dear.]  Tho  circumstances  attending  the  capture  and  murder 
of  tho  Duke  of  Suffolk  are  thus  briefly  narrated  by  Hall : — 
" But  fortune  wold  not  that  this  flagitious  person  should© 
so  escape  ; fur  when  ho  nhipjied  in  Suffolk©,  entendynge  to 
be  transi»orted  into  Fra  unco,  he  was  ©neon  tern  1 with  a 
ship]  si  of  warre  ajqiertainyng  to  tho  duko  of  Ex  coster,  the 
constable  of  tho  towre  of  London,  called  tho  Nicholas  of 
tho  Towre.  The  capitavno  of  tho  some  borko  with  stnnll 
tight©  entered  into  the  duke’s  shvppe,  and  poroeyving  his 
jieraon  present,  brought  hym  to  Dover  rodo,  and  there  on 
tho  one  *vdc  of  a oocke  lxite,  caused  his  head  to  lie  strykon 
of,  and  left  his  body  with  tho  heado  u|»on  tho  sandos  of 
Dover,  which  corse  was  there  found©  by  a chapelayne  of 
his,  and  conveyed  to  Wingfeldo  College  in  Sunolko,  and 
there  buriod.  This  undo  had  William  do  la  Pole,  first  duke 
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IV. 


of  Suffolk©,  ns  men  judge  by  God's  punyshmont' for  nbovo 
all  thingos  ho  was  noted  to  bo  tho  very  otgan,  engine, 
and  divisor  of  tho  destrueeion  of  Humfrey  tho  good  duke 
of  Gloucester,  nnd  so  the  blouddo  of  tho  innocent©  man 
was  with  his  dolorous  death,  rocomjK'tisod  and  punished." 


{2)  Scene  II.— 

Cade.  What  is  thy  name  f 
Clerk,  fiuuinuet. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  Utters.] 

An  exemplification  of  Dick’s  remark  is  found  In  tho 
following  letter  from  John  Breed,  tho  historian,  to  Sir 
Robert  Cottou,  written  about  1009  or  1610,  and  published 
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by  tho  Camden  Society  in  “ Original  Letters  of  Etui  non  t 
literary  Mon,”  1543  : — 

I "EHiVUELL. 

Worshipful  1 Sir,  my  thoughts  runny ng  upon  the  well  perform- 
ance of  this  workc,  and  fearful!  to  comitt  anything  disagreeing 
from  the  truth,  I hate  sent  you  a eoppy  of  some  part  of  that  which 
you  have  alredy  sene,  because  you  left  in  writing  at  the  Printers 
that  with  a fast  eye  you  had  overune  it,  and  your  lcasure  better 
affording  that  busines  in  the  contrey  then  here  you  had  ; this 
therefore  hath  caused  me  to  send  you  as  much  as  my  Printer  can 
espare,  beseiching  your  Worshipe  to  read  it  more  atlentyvly,  to 
pi-ice  the  Coynes,  and  what  adicssions  you  will  before  you 
returnr  it ; and  I pray  you  to  past  a paper  where  you  doc  wide, 
and  not  to  intirline  the  eoppy,  for  somewhere  we  cannot  read  your 
Notes  because  the  place  geves  your  pene  nnt  romc  to  exprese 
your  mynd.  I have  sent  such  Coynes  as  are  cutt,  and  will  weekly 
supply  the  same  ; so  much  therefore  as  you  shall  perfect  I praye 
you  send  againe  with  as  much  speed  as  you  can  ; but  where  you 
do  want  the  Coynes,  kepe  that  eoppy  still  with  you,  untill  I send 
them  : for  I shall  not  be  sattbfled  with  your  other  directions  or 
Mr.  Coles  helpe.  Good  Sir,  afford  me  herein  your  assistance  as 
you  have  begunr,  and  remember  my  suit  to  my  L.  privy-scali, 
wherein  you  shall  binde  me  in  all  dutifull  service  and  affection  to 
your  Worship's  command.  So  beseiking  the  Almighty  to  prosper 
our  indevours  I humbly  take  my  leave,  and  leave  your  Worship  to 
the  Lordes  protection.  Your  Worships  to  comand  in  all  dutifull 
service,  Joh.  Speed. ” 

It  in  somewhat  surprising  that  rmxlcm  editors  of  Shako- 
spearo,  to  whoso  research  we  owe  so  much,  should  have 
been  unable  to  furnish  a ainglo  example  of  tho  uso  of  this 
prefix  to  lettoni.  Warburton  sneaks  of  it  as  adopted  only 
in  “letters  missive  ttnd  such  like  publick  nets,'1  and  Mr. 
Collier  echoes  him.  This  is  a curious  mistake.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instance  cited  above,  wo  can  refer  to  ono  MS. 
nlone  in  tho  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  19,400)  which 
contains  no  less  than  fourteen  private  epistlos  headed 
“ Emnnncell ,"  or  “Jesus  Immanuel ,"  See  folios  40,  47, 
100.  116,  137,  142,  145,  150,  155,  163,  165,  168,  185, 
and  204. 

(3)  Scene  II.  — Hang  him  vith  his  ptn-andinkhorn 
about  his  ««<■£.  j A horn,  to  contain  jiens  anil  ink,  or  a pen- 
caso  and  an  inkhom  attache)  1 together  by  a cord,  used 
formerly  to  l*o  carried  about  by  professional  people,  such 
as  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  notaries,  &c.,  who  are  always 
represented  in  ancient  illuminations,  pictures,  and  tombs, 
with  these  useful  appondagos  hanging  from  their  girdles, 
A good  ideal  representative  of  the  Clerk  of  Chatham  will 
he  found  in  Waller's  “ Series  of  Monumental  Brasses,"  from 
a monument,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  in  tho  church  of  St.  Mary 
Tower,  Ipswich.  As  more  intimately  connected,  however, 
with  tho  present  drama,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  tho 
identical  pen-and-ink  cose  formerly  belonging  to  king 
Henry  VI.  still  exists.  It  is  made  of  leather,  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  England,  and  tho  rose  of  tho  House  of 
Lancaster,  surmounted  by  tho  crown.  Inside  are  three 
cells,  ono  to  receive  the  inkstand,  the  other  two  to  hold 
pens,  kc.  This  curious  relic  is  engraved  in  Shaw's  ' ‘ Dresses 
and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages." 


(4)  Scene  VIII, — Up  Fish-street l Down  Saint  Magnus’ 
corner /]  Tho  insurrection  of  Jack  Code,  with  all  its  conco- 
mitant circumstances,  is  told  with  groat  spirit  by  tho  old 
chroniclers,  but  at  too  groat  length  to  lie  transcriliod 
entire : wo  subjoin,  therefore,  Holinnhed's  account  of  tho 
fight  at  London-hridgo  : — 

“Tho  Maior  and  other  tho  Magistrates  of  London,  per- 
coyving  themselves  neyther  to  bee  sure  of  good  ex,  nor  of 
life  well  warranted,  determined  to  repulse  ami  koejie  out  of 
thoir  citie  such  a mischievous  caitife  and  his  wicked  corn- 
MBY«  And  tp  bo  tho  better  able  so  to  do,  they  nmdo  tho 
urdo  Scales  and  that  renowned  enptaino  Matthew  Goughe 
privve  both  of  thoir  intent  and  enterprise,  beseeching  them 
of  their  helpe  ami  furtherance  therein.  Tho  Lord  Scales 
promised  thorn  his  aide  with  shooting  off  tho  artillcrie  in  tho 
tower,  and  Mutthew  Gough  was  by  hym  appointed  to  assistc 
tho  Maior  and  Londoners,  in  all  that  ho  might,  and  so  ho 
and  other  captoines,  appointed  for  dofonso  of  the  citie, 


tooke  upon  them  in  the  night  to  keo|ic  tho  brydge,  ami 
would  not  sufTor  tho  Kontishmen  once  to  approcho.  Tho 
ro belles  which  never  soundly  slept  for  feare  of  soddaino 
chaunoos,  hearing  that  tho  bridge  was  thus  kept,  ran  with 
greate  haste  to  o|ieti  that  passage,  where  betweno  both 
jorties  was  a fierce  ami  cruoll  fight.  Matthew  Gough 
perceiving  the  relnsls  to  stand  to  their  tackling  more  man- 
fullie  than  he  thought  they  would  have  doone,  ad  vise)  1 his 
coin  panic  not  to  advance  anie  further  toward  Southwark©, 
till  the  dale  appeared,  tliat  they  might  see  where  tho 
>laoo  of  ieonoruie  rested,  ami  so  to  provide  for  tho  same  ; 
»ut  this  little  availed.  For  the  rebels  with  their  multitude 
dmre  backe  tho  citizens  from  tho  stoulfKi  at  tho  bridge- 
foot  to  the  draw  bridge,  and  liegan  to  set  fire  in  diverse 
houses.  Groat  ruth  it  was  to  behold  tho  miserable  state, 
wherein  somo  desiring  to  eschew  tho  fire  died  upon  their 
oniraies  wuajxra  ; women  with  children  in  their  nrmes  lept 
for  feare  into  the  river,  other  in  a dendlio  care  how  to  save 
themselves,  between  tiro,  water,  ami  sword,  were  in  their 
houses  choked  ami  smothered.  Yet  tho  captains  not 
*1  siring,  fought  on  tho  bridge  all  tho  night  vuliantlio : but 
in  conclusion  tho  relsds  gat  the  draw  briilge,  and  dimmed 
many,  ami  slow  John  Button,  alderman,  and  Robert  Hoy- 
sand,  a hardie  citizen,  with  manio  other,  beside  Matthew 
Gough,  a man  of  great  wit,  and  much  experience  in  foates 
of  chivalry,  the  which  in  continual  warres  had  speut  his 
time  in  service  of  the  king  and  his  father. 

“ This  sore  conflict  endured  in  doubtfull  wise  on  tho 
bridge,  till  nine  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning ; for  some- 
time tho  Londoners  were  beaten  bucko  to  sainto  Magnus 
corner;  and  suddonolio  againe,  tho  rebels  were  repulse*  1 
to  the  stoulpes  in  Southwarko,  so  that  both’  parts  booing 
faint  and  wenrio,  agreed  to  leave  off  from  fighting  till  the 
next  day,  uptron  condition  that  neyther  Londoners  should 
rosso  into  Southwarko,  nor  Kontishmen  into  London. 
Upon  this  abstinence,  this  rakchcll  captoine  for  making 
him  more  friends,  brake  up  the  guiles  of  the  kings  Bench 
and  Mnrshnlsie,  and  so  wore  manio  mates  set  at  tibertio 
vorio  meet  for  his  matters  in  hand." — HOLIN8HED,  sub 
anno  1450. 


(5)  Scene  IX.— 

The  duly  of  York  is  netrly  come  from,  Ireland: 

And  tcith  a puissant  and  a mighty  power. 

Of  gallon*/ lasses,  and  stout  kerns. 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array.] 

The  only  distinction  between  those  formiilnble  mercenaries, 
whoso  wild  apponranoo  and'feroeious  habits  are  specially  de- 
picted by  English  writers  of  tho  time  of  Elizabeth,  was'that 
tho  kerns  were  light,  and  tho  gallowglasses  heavy,  Armed 
foot  soldiers ; the  principal  weapon  of  tho  former  lieing 
a dart,  which,  an  eye-witness  of  thoir  prowess  assures 
us,  they  wielded  with  such  force  as  to  pierco  through 
both  tho  chain  ami  plate  armour  of  their  antagonists.* 
Tho  gallowglass,  chosen  for  his  size  and  strength,  was 
armed  with  a shirt  of  mail,  a skull  cap,  and  a gnllow* 
glass  axe.  Savage  and  merciless  in  warfare, 

“ the  ksIIowrIms,  the  krrtir, 

Yield  or  not  yield,  vr  horn  to  they  take  they  sl«y,"t 

they  were  a terror  at  homo  in  times  of  peace.  “The 
kerne,"  Rays  Burnaby  Riche  in  his  Description  of  Ireland, 
1610,  p.  87,  “ are  the  very  drome  and  scum  of  tho  countrev, 
a generation  of  villainos  not  worthy  to  live  ; these  bo  they 
that  live  by  robbing  anil  spoiling  the  poore  countreymnn, 
that  maketh  him  many  times  to  buy  bread  to  give  unto 
them,  though  he  want  for  himxelfe  and  his  |toore  children. 
Those  are  they,  that  are  ready  to  run  out  with  ovorie 
rebel  I,  and  these  are  the  vcric  hags  of  holl,  fit  for  nothing 
but  tho  gallows." 


* French  Metrical  History  of  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II. 
Arehtralogia,  xx.  p.  33. 
t Mirrour  for  Magistrates. 
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ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  III.— 

Sound  drum  and  (rum/tefs  :—and  to  London  all : 

And  more  sncit  days  a*  these  to  tu  befal  /] 

The  first  tattlo'of  St.  Alban's,  fought  on  Thursday,  22nd 
Mar,  1455,  is  thus  described  bv  Holinshed.  “'I’ll©  king 
enformed  hereof,  assembled  lylcowiao  a great  host,  and 
meaning  to  meet  with  the  Duke,  rather  in  the  north  parts 
than  about  London,  where  it  was  thought  ho  had  too 
many  friends,  with  great  sjioedo,  and  small  lucko,  being 
accompanied  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham, 
the  Erics  of  I'embroko,  Stafford,  Northumberland,  l*evon- 
shiro.  Dorset,  and  Wiltshire,  tho  Lords  Clifford,  Sudlcy, 
Borncis,  Koos,  and  others,  booing  in  all  above  two  thou- 
sando  men  of  warn?,  departed  from  Westminster  the 
twentith,  or,  ns  some  have,  tho  one  and  twontith  of  May, 
and  lay  the  first  night  at  Wad  ford.  Of  whose  doings 
tho  duke  of  Yorko  by  espials  having  still  advertisement, 
with  all  his  power,  being  not  past  three  thousando  men 
(as  some  write),  coasted  the  countrey,  and  came  to  the 
tonne  of  Saint  Albons,  the  third  day  next  ensuing.  The 
king  there  had  pight  his  ntanderte  in  a place  calks!  Goe- 
clowc,  othonviso  Sundiford,  in  Saint  Peeters  streete : tho 
Lord  Cliffordo  kept  tho  barriers  of  tho  tonne,  to  stop  that 
tho  Duke,  being  wembled  in  Kevo  field,  should  not 
enter  the  tonne.  • • • The  king,  when  first  ho  heard  of 
tho  Dukes  approcho,  sent  to  him  messengers,  as  tho 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others,  to  understand  what  ho 
meant  by  his  comining,  thus  furnished  after  tho  manner 
of  warns*  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  doing  his  message 
as  hoo  had  in  coimnaundoment,  was  answered  by  tho  Duke 
of  Yorke  and  his  complices,  that  they  woro  all  of  them 
the  king's  faithful]  liego  subjects,  and  intended  no  hanno 
to  him  at  all : but  tho  cause  of  our  conmiing  (saio  they) 
is  not  in  meaning  anie  hurt  to  his  person.  But  let  that 
wicked  and  naughtie  man  tho  duke  of  .Somerset  ta  deli- 
vered unto  us,  who  hath  lost  Normandie,  and  taken  no 
regard  to  tho  preservation  of  Gascoigne  ; and  furthermore 
hath  brought  tho  realme  into  this  miserable  estate : that 
where  it  was  the  flours  of  nations,  and  tho  princesso  of 
provinces,  now  is  it  haled  into  desolation  and  spoile,  not  so 
dreadful  1 by  malice  of  foiron  enimie,  that  indeed  utterlio 
(as  vee  knowe)  aeekoth  our  ruino,  as  by  tho  intollcrablo 
outrages  of  him  that  so  long  ago  and  even  still  appoares 
to  have  sworoe  tho  oonfurion  of  our  king  and  realme.  If 
it  therefore  please  tho  king  to  deliver  that  bail  man  into 
our  hands,  wo  are  roadie  without  trouble  or  breach  of 
peace,  to  return©  into  our  eountrio.  But  if  the  king  be  not 
minded  so  to  do,  because  ho  cannot  muse  him  ; let  him 
understand,  that  wo  will  rather  dio  in  tho  field,  than 
suffer  such  a tnischoefe  unred roused. 

“Tho  king,  advertised  of  this  aunswerc,  more  wilfull 
than  reasonable,  chose  rather  to  trio  tattcll  than  deliver 
the  duke  of  Somerset  to  his  enimios.  Whereof  they  ascer- 


tained made  no  longer  staie,  but  straightway  sounded  tho 
trumpet  to  tattoli,  or  rather  as  Hall  hath,  while  King 
Henry  sent  forth  his  ambassadors  to  t rente  of  peace  nt 
tho  one  end  of  tho  toune,  tho  Erie  of  Warwike,  with  his 
Marchmen,  on t red  at  tho  other  end,  and  fiercely  setting 
on  the  king’s  foreward,  within  a small  tyme  discomfited 
tho  same.  The  place  where  thoy  first  brake  into  the  towno 
was  ntaut  tho  middle  of  saint  Peter’s  street.  Tho  fight 
for  a time  was  ryghte  sharp  and  cruell,  for  tho  Duke  of 
Somerset,  with  tho  other  lords,  coming  to  the  succours  of 
their  companions,  that  were  put  to  the  worse,  did  what 
thoy  could  to  tanto  l nek  tho  enimics,  but  tho  Duke  of 
York  sent  ever  fresh  men  to  succour  the  wonrio,  and  to 
supplie  tho  places  of  them  that  were  hurt,  by  which  j>olicie. 
the  king’s  army  was  finally  brought  to  confusion,  and  all 
the  chiefutainca  of  tho  fieldo  slaino  nnd  beaten  doune. 
For  there  dyed  under  the  sign  of  tho  Castell,  Edmund 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  os  hath  bin  reported,  was  warned 
long  taforo  to  avoid  all  custcls  : and  taside  hytn  Inyo 
Henry  tho  second  of  that,  name  Earle  of  Northumberland, 
Humfrey  orleof  Stafford,  son  to  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
John  I,ord  Clifford,  sir  Hnrthram  Antwisell  knight,  a Nor- 
man born  (who  forsaking  his  native  eountrio  to  continue  in 
his  loiall  obedience  to  king  Honrio,  cainoover  to  dwell  here 
in  England  when  Normandie  was  lost),  William  Zouch,  John 
Boutrcux,  Rafo  Babthorp,  with  his  sonno,  William  Cor- 
win, William  Cotton,  Gilncrt  Faldingor,  llcginald  Griffon, 
John  Dawes.  Elice  Wood,  John  Kith,  Rafo  Woodward, 
Gill>ert  Sherlock,  and  Kafo  Willoughbio  esouiree,  with 
many  other,  in  all  to  tho  number  of  eight  thousand,  as 
Edward  Hall  saith  in  his  chronicle  : if  there  escaped  not 
a fault  in  tho  impression,  as  feilOO  for  SfM),  aith  hundreds 
in  verie  deed  would  better  agree  with  the  number  of  tho 
kings  whole  power,  which  he  brought  with  him  to  that 
tattcll,  being  not  manie  above  two  thousand,  as  by  writers 
apj»enreth. 

“ Humfrey,  duke  of  Buckingliam,  being  wounded, 
and  James  Butler,  Earle  of  Ormond  and  Wiltshire,  ami 
Thomas  Thorpe  lord  cheefo  baron  of  the  oacboker,  seeing 
fortune  thus  to  lx*?  against  them,  left  tho  king  alono  and 
with  a number  floddu  away.  Those  that  thus  fled,  made 
the  best  shift  they  could  to  get  nwaio  through  gardens 
and  bnckesides,  through  shrubs,  hedges,  and  woods,  seek- 
ing places  where  to  hide  themselves,  untill  tliat  dangerous 
tempest  of  the  tatted  were  overblownc.  Diverse  of  tlio 
kings  house  also,  that  could  better  skill  to  plnio  tho  cour- 
tiers than  warriors,  fled  with  the  finit ; and  those  of  tho 
east  i>arta  of  the  realme  were  likewise  noted  of  too  much 
lack©  of  courage,  for  their  *]>ocdio  withdrawing  them- 
selves, and  leaving  tho  king  in  danger  of  his  adversaries, 
who,  pcnccyving  hys  men  thus  fleddo  from  him,  with- 
drawn into  a j*oor  mans  house  to  save  hiinsclfo  from  tho 
shot  of  arrowos,  that  flew  about  his  cares  as  thickc  ns 
snowo." 
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Act  V.  Se.  3. 


THE  THIRD  PART  OF 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


This  tragedy  was  first  printed  in  its  present  form,  in  the  folio  of  10213.  It  is  an  enlarged 
and  improved  version  by  Shakespeare,  of  u The  True  Tragedio  of  Itichard,  Duke  of  Yorko,” 
*be.  Indore  adverted  to,  as  that,  we  conceive,  was  an  alteration  and  improvement  by  him  of  an 
earlier  drama,  the  work  of  one  or  more  of  his  contemporaries. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Ilobert  Greene’s  paraphrasing  a line  of  “ The  True  Tragedy  — 
“ 0,  tiger'll  hart,  wrapt  in  a woman’s  hide ; " 

when  reflecting  on  Shakespeare,  in  his  **  Groatsworth  of  Wit,”  1592,*  and  of  some 
resemblances  between  passages  in  his  acknowledged  dramas  and  passages  in  **  The  True 
Tragedy,”  it  may  bo  inferred  that  he  had  some  share  in  the  production  of  the  piece  or  pieces, 
on  which  were  based  “ The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,”  and  “ The  True  Tragedio  of  Kichard, 
Duke  of  Yorkc.”  This  deduction  is  strengthened  by  a passage  in  “ Greene’s  Funcralls,  By 
B.  B.  Gent.”  4to.  Lond.  1594,  a small  tract  of  twelve  leaves  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library 

" Greene  is  the  pleasing  Obiect  of  an  eio  ; 

Greene  pleaade  the  eiea  of  all  that  lookt  upon  him. 

Greene  is  the  ground  of  cverie  Painter's  die ; 

Greene  gave  the  ground  to  all  that  wrote  upon  him. 

Nay,  more,  the  men  that  so  Eclipst  his  fame, 

Purloynde  his  Plumes,  can  they  deny  the  same  f ” 


• **  Yea,  trust  them  not : for  there  U an  upstart  crow 
beautified  with  our  feather*,  that  with  hi*  Tygrt't  krnrt 

wrapt  in  a plaptr’t  A yde,  suppose#  hee  ia  aa  well  able  to 


bombast  out  a blanke  verae  aa  the  best  of  you  ; and,  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum,  is,  in  hia  own  conecyi, 
the  oueljr  Shake-scene  in  a countrey.” 
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5 On  King  Henry’#  tide. 


Kino  IIixrt  the  SixTn. 

Kpward,  Prince  of  Wales,  hit  Son. 

Lewis  XI.,  King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Somerset,  ^ 

Duke  of  Exeter, 

Earl  of  Oxford, 

Karl  of  Nortiicmberlaxd,  , 

Karl  of  W estmobelaxd, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Kiciiard  Plaxtaoexet,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  Edward  IV. 
Georoe,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence, 

Kiciiard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

Edmuxd,  Earl  of  Rutland, 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Marquis  of  Montague. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Karl  of  Pembroke. 

Lord  II  art ix os. 

Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  Jonx  Mortimer,  ) , _ „ , . „ . 

....  ..  \ hncles  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  ) 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey. 

Sir  William  Staxley. 

Sir  Joiix  Moxtoomery. 

Sir  Jo hx  Somerville. 

Tutor  to  Rutland. 

Mayor  of  York. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

A Nobleman. 

Two  Keepers. 

A Huntsman. 

A Son  that  killed  Au  Father. 

A Father  that  killed  his  Son. 


his  Sons. 


Queex  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Roxa,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

Sohlini,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King  Edward,  Messengers, 
Watchmen , dc. 


SCENE, — During  part  of  the  Third  Act,  in  France;  during  the  rest  of  the  Play, 
in  England. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — London.  The  Parliament-House. 


Drums.  Some  Soldiers  of  Vonx’i  party  break- 
in.  Then  niter  the  Duke  o/Yoiik,  Edward, 
RicuAnD,  Norfolk,  Montaoue,  Wauwick, 
and  others , with  white  roses  in  their  hats. 

"War.  I wonder  how  the  king  escap’d  our  hands. 
York.  While  we  pursu’d  the  horsemen  of  the 
north, 

Jle  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men: 

Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 

( 'hcer’d  up  the  drooping  army ; and  himself, 

Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle’s  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 
Edw.  Lord  Stafford’s  father,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 

Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous: 
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I cleft  his  beaver  with  a downright  blow  ; 

That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Showing  his  bloody  sword. 

Mont.  And,  brother,  here’s  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire’s blood,  [To  York,  showing  his. 
Whom  I encounter’d  as  the  battles  join’d. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  nml  tell  them  what  I 
did. 

[Throwing  down  the  Di  ke  of  Somerset’s  head . 

York.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my 
sons. 

But,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset? 

Norf.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 
Gaunt ! [head. 

Rich.  Thus  do  I hope  to  shake  king  Henry’s 

WAn.  And  so  do  I. — Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 

D i* 
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ACT  I.] 

I vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  dose. 

This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king. 

And  this  the  regal  scat : possess  it,  York  ; 

For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry’s  heirs’. 
York.  Assist  roc  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I 
will ; 

For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Nobf.  We’ll  all  assist  you  ; he  that  flies  shall 
die.  [my  lords ; 

York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk  : — stay  by  me, 
And.  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 
War.  And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no 
violence, 

Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  perforce. 

[The  Soldiers  retire. 
York.  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her 
parliament, 

But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 

By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm’d  as  wc  arc,  let’s  stay  within  this 
house. 

War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call’d, 
Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king, 

And  bashful  Henry  depos’d,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  bywords  to  our  enemies. 

York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords;  be  reso- 
lute, 

I mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him 
best, 

The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 

Dares  stir  a wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 

I’ll  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares: — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard  ; claim  the  English  crown. 

[Warwick  leads  York  to  the  throne , 
who  seats  himself. 

Flourish, . Enter  King  Hf.nry,  Clifford,  North- 
umberland, WrSTM  OREL  AND,  ExKTF.Il,  and 
others,  with  red  roses  in  their  hats. 

K.  ITf.n.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel 
sits, 

Even  in  the  chair  of  state ! belike  he  means 
(Back’d  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  ns  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford  ; and  you  both  have  vow’d 
revenge 

On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 
North.  If  I be  not,  heavens  be  reveng’d  on 
me ! [steel. 

Clip.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in 

* Patience  is  for  poltroon*.—  ] An  old  Italian  proverb  lays  the 
ume:— *•  Pnzienza  it  potto  di  poltroni." 

*»  Dut  when,  Ac.)  In  the  fnlio  1«23.  this  I*  n«*igned  to  West- 
moreland: in  "The  True  Tragedy,"  ISPS,  it  hat,  rightly,  the 
prefix.  Exeter. 

* I am  thine.]  "The  True  Tragedy”  read* Thou  art  de- 
ceiv'd: 1 am  thine,”  which  Malone  adopt*. 
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West*  What,  shall  we  suffer  this?  let’s  pluck 
him  down : 

My  heart  for  anger  hunts ; I cannot  brook  it. 

K.  IIkn.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 

Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,*  such  as  he ; 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father  liv’d. 

My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin  ; be  it  so. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  favours 
them, 

And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  heck? 
Exe.  But  when  the  duke  is  sluin,  they’ll  quickly 

K.  Hen.  Far  ho  the  thought  of  this  from 
Henry’s  heart, 

To  moke  a shambles  of  the  parliament-house  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use.— 

[ They  advance  to  the  Di*kk. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet ; 

I am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  I am  thine.® 

Exe.  For  shame,  conic  down : he  mode  thee 
duke  of  York.  [was. 

York.  ’Twns  my  inheritance,  ns  the  earldom  d 
Exk.  Thy  father  was  a traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural 
king?  [of  York. 

War.  True,  Clifford ; and*  that’s  Richard,  duke 
K.  Hen.  And  sludl  I stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 
throne  ? 

York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so : content  thyself. 
War.  Be  duke  of  Jaui  caster,  let  him  lie  king. 
West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 
War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.  You 
forget 

That  wc  are  those  which  chas’d  you  from  the  field 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread. 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace -gates. 
North.  Yes/  Warwick,  I remember  it  to  my 
grief; 

And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends.  I’ll  have  more  lives 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father’s  veins. 
Clip.  Urge  it  no  more ; lest  that,  instead  of 
words, 

<1  At  the  earldom  imi.]  For  earldom,  4‘  The  True  Tragedy  '*  has 
kingdom*. 

( And  Ihal'i  Richard. — ] And,  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  is 
rcitored  from  “The  True  Tragedy/' 

f Yc»,  Wartrick,— ] The  earlier  version  reads,  " No,  Warwick,” 
which  is  preferable. 
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ACT  l]  KING  HENRY 

I send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a messenger 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I stir. 

War.  Poor  Clifford  ! how  I scorn  his  worthless 
threats ! [crown  ? 

York.  Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  IIkn.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the 
crown  ? 

Thy*  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ; 

Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  : 

I am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 

Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop, 
And  seiz’d  upon  their  towns  and  provinces,  [all. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast  lost  it 
K.  Hkn.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I ; 
When  1 was  crown’d,  I was  but  nine  months  old. 
Rich.  Y’ou  arc  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  me- 
tliinks  you  lose : — 

Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper’s  head. 
Epw.  Sweet  father,  do  so  ; set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont.  Good  brother  \Tv  York.],  as  thou  lov’st 
nnd  honour’st  arms, 

Let’s  fight  it  out,  aud  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king 
will  fly. 

York.  Sons,  peace ! 

K.  Hkn.  Pence  thou  1 and  give  king  Henry 
leave  to  speak.  [lords, 

War.  Plantngcnct  shall  speak  first : hear  him, 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 

For  he  that,  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 

K.  Hen.  Think’st  thou  that  I will  leave  my 
kingly  throne. 

Wherein  my  grnndsirc  and  my  father  sat  ? 

No : first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 

Ay,  and  their  colours— often  borne  in  France, 

And  now  in  England  to  our  heart’s  great  sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding-sheet. — Why  faint  you, 
lords  ? 

My  title’s  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hkn.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the 
crown. 

York.  ’Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 

K.  Hf.n.  [Asu/r.]  I know  not  what  to  say  ; my 
title's  weak. 

Tell  me,  may  not  a king  adopt  an  heir? 

York.  What  then? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  nm  I lawful  king : 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 

Resign’d  the  crown  to  Henry  tin*  fourth, 

Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I am  his. 

Y'obk.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sove- 
reign, 

And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  pet  force. 


» Thy  father — Tin  the  folio  IG23,  " Mf  father,"  Ac.,  corrected 
from  44  The  True  Tragedy." 
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THE  SIXTH.  [scene  i. 

War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  uncon- 
strain’d, 

Think  you  ’twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown? 

Exk.  No  ; for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown, 
Hut  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  ngainst  us,  duke  of  Exeter? 
Kxf..  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  aud  answer 
not  ? 

Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me,  he  is  lawful  king. 
K.  IIkn.  [AaiV/c.]  All  will  revolt  from  me  and 
turn  to  him. 

North.  Plnntagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou 
lay’st, 

Think  not  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos’d. 

War.  Depos’d  he  shall  bo,  in  despite  of  all. 
North.  Thou  art  deceiv’d : ’tis  not  thy  southern 
]M>wer 

Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, — 

Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, — 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Clip.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
I Ami  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 

May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive. 
Where  I shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father ! 
K.  Hen.  O Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my 
heart ! 

Y ork.  llenry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown : — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 
War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of 
York, 

Or  I will  till  the  house  with  armed  men, 

And  o’er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits, 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[ Hr  stamp*,  and  the  Soldiers  tJiow  themsel iw. 
K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  but  one 
word ; — 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 
heirs, 

And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv’st. 

K.  IIkn.  I am  content : Richard  Pluutagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clip.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your 
son ! [self ! 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England  nnd  him- 
West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry! 
Clip.  How  hast  thou  injur’d  both  thyself  and 
us ! 

West.  I cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
North.  Nor  1. 

Clip.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these 
news. 

West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate 
king, 

In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  He  thou  a pray  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands,  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 
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ACT  I.] 

Clip.  In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  l>e  overcome ! 
Or  live  in  pence,  abandon’d  and  despis'd  ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberland,  Clifford,  and 
Westmoreland. 

War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  (hem 
not.  [yield. 

Exe.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will  not 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter ! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  IIkn.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my 
son, 

Whom  I unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 

But,  be  it  os  it  may: — I here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever;  (1) 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I live, 

To  honour  me  os  thy  king  and  sovereign, 

And  neither  by  treason  nor  hostility, 

To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

York.  This  oath  I willingly  take,  and  will  per- 
form. [Coinin'/  from  the  throne. 

War.  Long  live  king  Henry! — Plantageuet, 
embrace  him.  [ward  sons ! 

K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  tliyfor- 
Vork.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 
Eke.  Accurs’d  be  lie  that  seeks  to  make  them 
foes ! 

[Sennet.  The  Lords  come  forward. 
York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord  ; I’ll  to  my 
castle. 

War.  And  I ’ll  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 
Norf.  And  I to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I came. 
[Exeunt  York  and  hie  Sons,  Warwick,  Nor- 
folk, Mont  a a uk.  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the 
court. 

Exe.  Here  conics  the  queen,  whose  looks  be- 
wray* her  anger: 

I’ll  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Going. 


Enter  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince  oj 
Walks. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me;  I will  follow 
thee.  [star. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  1 will 
Q.  Mar.  Who  can  he  patient  in  such  extremes? 
Ah,  wretched  man  ! would  I had  died  a maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  home  thee  son. 

Seeing  thou  hast  prov’d  so  unnatural  a father ! 
Hath  he  deserv’d  to  lose  his  birthright  thus? 
Iludst  thou  hut  lov’d  him  half  so  well  os  I, 

* Bevrray — J That  it,  diielote,  ditcorer. 
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Or  felt  that  pain  which  I did  for  him  once, 

Or  nourish’d  him,  as  I did  with  my  blood, — 

Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 
there. 

Bather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 

If  you  he  king,  why  should  not  I succeed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — pardon  me, 
sweet  son  ; — 

The  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  enforc’d  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforc’d  thee ! art  thou  king,  and 
wilt  he  forc’d  ? 

I shame  to  hear  thee  speak.  Ah,  timorous  wretch  ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me, 

And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 

As  thou  shah  reign  hut  by  their  sufferance. 

To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

What  is  it,  hut  to  make  tliy  sepulchre, 

And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 

Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais  ; 
Stem  Falcon  bridge  (2)  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 

And  yet  shall  thou  he  safe  ? such  safety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 

Had  I been  there,  which  am  a silly  woman, 

The  soldiers  should  have  toss’d  me  on  their  pikes, 
Before  I would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

But  thou  preferr’st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
And,  swing  thou  dost,  I here  divorce  myself. 

Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 

Until  that  act  of  parliament  he  repeal’d, 

Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 

The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread ; 
And  spread  they  shall  he,  to  tliy  foul  disgrace, 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

Thus  do  I leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let’s  away  ; 
Our  army’s  ready ; come,  we’ll  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 
speak. 

Q-  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already; 
get  thee  gone. 

K.  IIkn.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay 
with  me? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  he  murder’d  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.  When  I return  with  victory  from11  the 
field, 

I’ll  see  your  grace:  till  then,  I’ll  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  eon,  away  ! we  may  not  linger 
thus. 

[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince. 
K.  Hen.  Poor  queen ! how  love  to  me  and  to 
her  son, 

Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  ! 


b From  Ikt  field, — ] So  the  early  version;  the  folio  1023,  by 
mistake,  prints,  "to  the  field." 
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ACT  I.] 

Reveng’d  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 

Will  cost*  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tireb  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son  ! 

The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
I’ll  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair ; — 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

Exk.  And  I,  I hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IT. — A Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  Montague. 

Rich.  Brother,  though  I be  youngest,  give  me 
leave. 

Edw.  No,  I can  better  play  the  orator. 

Mont.  But  I have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

You.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother!  at  a 
strife  ? 

What  is  your  quarrel  ? how  l>egnn  it  first  ? 

Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a slight  contention. 
York.  About  what? 

Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace 
and  us — 

The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 
York.  Mine,  boy  ? not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 
Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or 
death. 

Edw.  Now  you  arc  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 
By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

Y ork.  I took  an  oath,  that  he  should  quietly 
reign.  [broken : 

Edw.  But,  for  a kingdom,  any  oath  may  be 
I ’d  break  a thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
Rich.  No  ; God  forbid  your  grace  should  be 
forsworn. 

York.  I shall  be,  if  I claim  by  open  war. 

Rich.  I’ll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you’ll  hear  me 
speak. 

York.  Thou  canst  not,  son  ; it  is  impossible. 
Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took* 
Before  a true  and  lawful  magistrate, 

That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 

Henry  had  none,  hut  did  usurp  the  place  ; 

Then,  seeing  ’twas  ho  that  made  you  to  depose, 


* Will  cost  my  erotm,—]  Warburton  suggested  mail  for  cost. 
To  caail  mtnnt  io  keep  alongiirle : but  in  that  Rente  it  areini  a* 
Utile  applicable  to  the  context  as  the  word  it  would  displace. 

*>  Tire  on  Hit  Jink  of  me,  Ac.  J To  lire  is  to  peek  ai  bird*  do ; and 
generally  implies  to  tear  and  rend  the  food.  Stceveni  quote*  an 
apt  example  of  the  word  used  in  this  tense  from  Deckrr't  “ Match 
Me  in  London,”  1631 

" the  vulture  liret 

Upon  the  eagle's  heart.” 


[SCENE  IT. 

Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
Therefore,  to  arms  ! and,  father,  do  but  think, 
How  sweet  a thing  it  is  to  wear  a crown, 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 

Why  do  we  linger  thus  ? I cannot  rest. 

Until  the  white  rose  that  I wear,  be  dy’d 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry’s  heart. 
York.  Richard,  enough ; I will  be  king,  or 
die. — 

Brother,  thou  sholt  to  London  presently, 

And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 

Thou,  Richard,  shalt  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 

You,  Edward,  shnll  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 

With  whom  the  Kontishracn  will  willingly  rise : 

In  them  I trust ; for  they  arc  soldiers, 

Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 

While  you  are  thus  employ’d,  what  rcstetli  more. 
But  that  I seek  occasion  how  to  rise, 

And  vet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 

Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a Messenger.4 

But,  stay ; what  news  ? Why  com’st  thou  in  such 
post?  [and  lords. 

Mess.  The  queen  with  all  the  northern  earls 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle : 

She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men  ; 

And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.  What ! think's! 
thou  that  we  fear  them  ? — 

Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me; — 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London  : 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 

And  trust  not  simple  Henry  nor  his  oaths. 

Mont.  Brother,  I go ; I ’ll  win  them,  fear  it  not: 
And  thus  most  humbly  I do  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
mine  uncles ! 

You  are  conic  to  Sandal  in  a happy  hour  ; 

The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sm  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we’ll  meet  her 
in  the  field. 

York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 

And  Mr.  ColUrr  another  from  Jlitlriomailix,  1610,  Sig.  F.  3:— 
“O.  bow  this  vulture,  vile  ambition, 

Ttrei  on  the  hesrt  of  greatnessr,  and  deromn .** 
c Being  not  took—]  " The  True  Tragedy, '•  with  more  propriety, 
reads  Being  not  neorne." 

'I  Enter  a Messenger,]  The  folio  1673  bos,  "Ruler  Gabriel." 
Gabriel  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Christian  name  of  the  actor 
who  performed  the  part. 
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Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a need : 
A woman’s  general ; what  should  we  fear  1 

[ .1  march  afar  of. 
Eow.  I hear  thoir  drums ; let’s  set  our  men  in 
order; 

Ami  issue  forth,  and  hid  them  bottle  straight. 
Yoiuc.  Five  men  to  twenty  ! — though  the  odds 
lie  great, 

I doubt  not,  undo,  of  our  victory. 

Many  a battle  have  I won  in  France, 

'Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one  ; 

Why  should  I not  now  hove  the  like  success  ? 

[Alarum.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Plaint  near  Sandal  Caatlo. 

Alarum  : Exturtiont.  Enter  Rutland  and  hit 
Tutor. 

Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I fly  to  ’scape  their 
hands  ? 

Ah,  tutor  1 look  where  bloody  Clifford  comes  1 
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Enter  Clitfobd  and  Soldiers. 

Clip.  Chaplain,  away  1 thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  life. 

As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 

Whose  father  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 
Tutoh.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 
Clip.  Soldiers,  away  with  him.  [child, 

Tutor.  Ah,  Clifford ! murder  not  this  innocent 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Ejat,  forced  of  by  Soldiers. 
Clip.  How  now  ! is  he  dead  already  ? or,  is  it  fear 
That  makcR  him  close  his  eyes  ? — I’ll  open  them. 

Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o’er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ; 

And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o’er  his  prey  ; 

And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — 
Ah,  gentle  Cl'  lord,  kill  me  with  thv  sword, 

And  not  with  such  a cruel  threat'ning  look  ! 

Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I die ! — 

I am  too  mean  n subject  for  thy  wrath  ; 
lie  thou  reveng’d  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 
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ACT  L] 

Clip.  In  vain  thou  speak’st,  poor  boy ; my 
father*®  blood 

Hath  stopp’d  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father’s  blood  open  it  again  ; 
He  is  a man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clip.  Had  I thy  brethren  here,  their  lives  and 
thine 

Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me ; 

No,  if  I digg’d  up  thy  forefathers’  graves, 

And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 

It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
la  os  a fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 

And  till  I root  out  their  accursed  line, 

And  leave  not  one  alive,  I live  in  hell. 

Therefore [Lifting  his  hand. 

Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  1 take  my  death  ! — 
To  thee  I pray  ; sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clip.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier’s  point  affords. 
Rut.  I never  did  thee  harm ; why  wilt  thou 
slay  me  ? 

Cup.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  Rut  ’twos  ere  I was  born. 

Thou  hast  one  son, — for  his  sake  pity  me, 

Lest  in  revenge  thereof, — sith  God  is  just, — 

He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 

Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days, 

And  when  I give  occasion  of  offence. 

Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  host  no  cause. 
Clip.  No  cause ! 

Thy  father  bIcw  my  father ; therefore,  die.(3) 

[ Stabs  him. 

Rut.  Di faciant , laud  is  summa  sit  ista  luce  /* 

[Dies. 

Clip.  Plantagenct ! I come,  Plantagenet ! 

And  this  thy  son’s  blood  cleaving  to  my  blado 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood. 
Congeal’d  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  jxoi  of  the  Plums. 

Alarum.  Enter  York. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the 
field : 

My  uncles  both  arc  slain  in  rescuing  me  ; 

And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind, 

Or  lambs  pursu’d  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

My  sons — Got!  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them  ; 
Rut  this  I know, — they  have  demean’d  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 

» Di  fociant,  Ac.]  Thi*  line,  from  Ovid’*  "Splat.  PhillUad. 
Prmop.h ii'.n."  la  quoted  nl*o  by  Nuh  in  hi*  " Hue*  With  Yom  to 
Sofrom  rt'aldn,  «>r  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  la  Up,”  Ac.,  I486. 

» Bodg'd — ] This  1*  usually  explained  to  be  a misprint  for 


[8CKNE  IV. 

Three  times  did  Richard  make  a lane  to  me, 

And  thrice  cried, — Courage,  father  ! fght  U out! 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 

With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter’d  him  : 

And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 

Richard  cried, — Charge  ! and  gire  no  foot  of 
ground  t 

And  cried, — A crown,  or  else  a glorious  tomb  t 
A sceptre , or  an  earthly  sepulchre  / 

With  this  we  charg’d  again  : hut,  out  alas  ! 

We  bodg’d  k again  ; as  I have  seen  a swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 

Aud  spend  her  strength  witli  over-matching  waves. 

[A  short  alarum. 

Ah,  hark  ! the  fatal  followers  do  pursue, 

And  I am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury: 

And  were  I strong,  1 would  not  shun  their  fury  : 
The  sands  arc  number’d  that  make  up  my  life ! 
Here  must  I stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clipford,  North- 
umberland, and  Soldiers. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  — rough  Northumber- 
land.— 

I doit;  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage ; 

I am  your  butt,  and  I abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 
Clip.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm, 
With  downright  payment,  sliow’d  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 

And  mode  an  evening  at  tho  noontide  prick. 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phamix,  may  bring 
forth 

A bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 

And  in  that  hope  I throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whate’er  you  can  afflict  mo  with. 

Why  come  you  not  ? what ! multitudes,  and  fear  ? 
Clip.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
further ; 

So  doves  do  peek  the  falcon’s  piercing  talons  ; 

So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Eroathe  out  invectives  ’gainst  the  officers. 

York.  O,  Clifford,  hut  bethink  thee  once  again, 
And  in  thy  thought  o’er-run  my  former  time ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face, 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with 
cowardice, 

Whose  frown  hath  mode  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this  ! 

Clip.  I will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word, 
Rut  buckle c with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Draws. 

buitij-rt,  or  boickrH;  but  kodo'd  l»  the  genuine  word.  and  mean* 
bttaglrd.  Thu*  in  Florio**  " World®  of  Wordcs,"  1498,  Sbux-% 
Is  iran»lated  " bodgri.  or  bunger-llke  workes." 
c Buckle—]  So  " The  True  Tragedy  j"  the  folios  have  " bmriltr." 
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Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford  ! fora  thousand 
causes, 

I would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor’s  life 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf : — speak  thou,  Northum- 
berland. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford  ! do  not  honour  him 
so  mueh, 

To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a cur  doth  grin, 


For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 

It  is  war’s  prize  to  take  all  vantages ; 

And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[They  lay  hands  on  York,  who  struggles. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the 
gin. 

North.  So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  prisoner. 
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York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer’d 
booty  ; 

So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  overmatch’d. 
Nortii.  What  would  your  grace  have  done 
unto  him  now  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northum- 
berland, 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here, 
That  raught*  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 

What ! was  it  you  that  would  be  England’s  king  ? 
"Wns’t  you  that  revelFd  in  our  parliament. 

And  mode  a preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 
Where  are  your  messb  of  sons  to  back  you  now, 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George? 

And  where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky,  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice, 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies? 

Or,  with  (he  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York  ; I stain’d  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point, 

Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy  : 

And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

Alas,  poor  York  ! but  that  I hate  thee  deadly, 

I should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

I pr’ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York : 
What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch’d  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a tear  can  fall  for  Rutland’*  death  ? 

Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ? thou  shouldst  l>e  mad, 
And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I may  sing  and  dance. 
Thou  wouldst  be  fac’d,  I see,  to  make  me  sport : 
York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a crown. — 

A crown  for  York ! — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. — 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I do  set  it  on. — 

[Putt  big  a paper  crown  on  hi  a head. 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a king  ! 

Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry’s  chair ; 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenot 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
As  I bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 
And  will  you  pale*  your  head  in  Henry’s  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 

Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 

O,  ’t  is  a fault  too-too  unpardonable  ! — 


* Rau gilt — ] Reached,  pratped. 

*>  roar  mr«*  of  tone—  ] “A  men,"  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  •* is 
four;  arut  at  this  day  In  the  Inn* of  Court  a rat**  consists  of  four 
person*  dining  together— the  origin  probably  being,  that  dinner 
for  fourwss  of  old  served  in  messes,  or  portion*  calculated  for  that 
number.  York's* mess  of  sons’  consisted  of  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  and  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland." 

c Pale—]  That  is,  impale.  In  "The  True  Tragedy”  the  line 
run* 

•*  And  will  you  impale  your  head  with  Henric’s  glorie." 
d The  type — ] Meaning  the  rrotrn,  or  distinguishing  mark  of 
royalty.  The  word  occurs  again  in  *‘  Richard  III.”  Act  IV.  Sc.  4:—  ( 


[SCENE  IV. 

Off  with  the  crown  ; and,  with  the  crown,  his  head  ! 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 
Cuf.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father’s  sake. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay ; let’s  hear  the  orisons  he 
makes. 

York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves 
of  France, 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth  ! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 

Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates ! 

But  that  thy  face  is,  vizard-like,  unchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

I would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thcc  blush : 
To  toll  thcc  whence  thou  cam’st,  of  whom  deriv’d, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless. 

Thy  father  bears  the  type4  of  king  of  Naples, 

Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jemsalem  ; 

Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 

Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 

It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen  ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  lie  verified, — 

That  beggars  mounted  ran  their  horse  to  death. 

’T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 

But  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir’d ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder’d  at : 

'Tis  government*  that  makes  them  seem  divine  ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good, 

As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us, 

Or  ns  the  south  to  the  scptcutrion/ 

O tiger’s  heart  wrapp’d  in  a woman’s  hide  ! 

How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child, 
To  hid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 

And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a woman’s  fnce  ? 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

Tliou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 
Bidd'st  tliou  me  rage  ? why  now  thou  hast  thy  wish : 
Wouldst  have  me  weep  ? why  now  thou  hast  thy 
will : 

For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 

And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 

These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland’s  obsequies, 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, — 
'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifford, — and  thee,  false  French- 
woman. 


"The  high  imperial  Ippe  of  this  earth’s  glory." 

And  we  mors  than  suspect  that  in  the  well-known  passage  in 
**  Macbeth,”  Act  IV.  Sc.  I 

'*  ■ - ■ ■ What  Is  this, 

That  rises  like  the  Issue  of  a king; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round 
And  lop  of  sovereignty  f* 

lop  is  a mere  misprint  for  Ippe,  and  that  the  poet's  lection  was— 

" -the  round 

And  Ippc  of  sovereignty  f '* 

e Government — 1 Moderation,  it  If -denial,  forbearance, 
t Si-pteutrion.]  The  North.  Srptentrio. 
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North.  Bestrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  mo 
so, 

That  hardly  can  I check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch’d,  would  not  have  stain’d 
with  blood  : 

But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, — 

O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 

See,  ruthless  queen,  a hapless  father’s  tears : 

This  cloth  thou  dipp’dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
And  I with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  awny. 

Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this : 

[He  gives  back  the  handkei'chief. 
And,  if  thou  tell’st  the  heavy  story  right. 

Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 

Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears, 

And  say, — A las,  it  teas  a piteous  deed  ! — 

There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 
curse  ; 

f Throwing  off  the  paper  crown. 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee, 

As  now  I reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! — 


Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world  ; 

My  soul  to  heaven,  m3'  blood  upon  3'Our  heads ! 

North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my 
kin, 

I should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 

To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  North- 
umberland ? 

Think  hut  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 

And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clip.  Here’s  for  my  oath,  here’s  for  my 
father’s  death.  [Stabbing  him . 

Q.  Mar.  And  here’s  to  right  our  gentle- 
hearted  king.  [Stabbing  him . 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 

My  soul  flics  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 
thee.  [Dies. 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York 
gates ; 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  Y’ork. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt . 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A Plain  near  Mortimer#  Cross,  in  Herefordshire. 


Drums.  Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  with 
their  Forces  marching. 

Edw.  I wonder,  how  our  princely  father  ’scap’d ; 
Or  whether  he  be  ’scap’d  away  or  no 
From  Clifford’s  and  Northumberland’s  pursuit ; 
Had  he  been  ta’en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Or,  had  he  ’scap’d,  methinks  we  should  have  heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 

How  fares  ray  brother  ? why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I cannot  joy,  until  I be  resolv’d 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

I saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about. 

And  watch’d  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a lion  in  a herd  of  neat : 

Or  ns  a bear,  encompass’d  round  with  dogs, — 
Who  having  pinch’d  a few,  and  mode  them  cry. 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 


• Prize  enough— ] That  U,  privilege  enough.  So  In  8c.  4 
“It  is  war'*  prize  to  take  all  vantage*." 

*>  Do  I tee  three  sun*  f]  So  in  If  olinshed  " — at  which  tyme 

the  ton  (a*  »omo  write)  appeared  to  the  Earle  of  March  like  three 


So  far’d  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 

So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 

Methinks  ’tis  prize*  enough  to  be  his  son. — 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 

And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  ! 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm’d  like  a younkcr,  prancing  to  his  love  ! 
Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I see  three  suns  ?h 
Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a perfect 
sun : 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 

But  sever’d  iu  a pale  clear-shining  sky. 

Sec,  sec  ! they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 

As  if  they  vow’d  some  league  inviolable  : 

Now  arc  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun ! 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event,  [heard  of. 

Edw.  Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never 
I think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, — 

That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds,* 


tunnei.  and  lodaincly  joyned  altogither  In  one,  uppon  whiche  light 
he*  tooke  »urhe  courage,  that  he  fiercely  Betting  on  hi*  enctnye* 
put  them  to  Might ; and  for  thi*  eauie  menne  jmagined  that  he 
gave  the  sun  in  hi*  full  bryghtnesie  for  hi*  badge  or  cognizance." 

C Our  meed*,— ] Our  deierti,  our  meriU. 
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ACT  II.] 

Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  os  this  the  world. 
Whato’er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters: — by  your 
leave  J speak  it, 

You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thv  tongue? 

M ess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a woeful  looker  on, 
Whenas  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 

Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord  ! 

Edw.  O,  speak  no  more ! for  I have  heard 
too  much. 

Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I will  hear  it  all. 
Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  ; 

And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  enter’d  Troy. 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds  ; 

And  many  strokes,  though  with  a little  axe. 

Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest -timber'd  oak. 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu’d  ; 

But  only  slaughter’d  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen, — 

Who  crown’d  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite ; 
Laugh’d  in  his  face ; and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him  to  dry  his  cheeks, 

A napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain  : 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 

They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same  ; and  there  it  doth  remain, 

The  saddest  spectacle  that  e’er  I view’d,  [upon, — 
Edw.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 
Now  thou  art  gone,  wc  have  no  staff,  no  stay ! — 
O Clifford,  boist’rous  Clifton!,  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry  ; 

And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquish’d  him, 

For,  hand  to  hand,  ho  would  have  vanquish’d 
thee ! — 

Now  my  soul’s  pnlacc  is  become  a prison  : 

Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  my  body 
Might  in  the  ground  bo  closed  up  in  rest ! 

For  never  henceforth  shall  I joy  again, 

Never,  O never,  shall  I sec  more  joy  ! 

Rich.  I cannot  weep ; for  all  my  body’s 
moisture 

Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart’s  great 
burden  ; 

For  self-same  wind  that  I should  speak  withal, 

Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast,  [quench. 
And  burn  me  up  with  flames,  that  tears  would 
To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
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[SCENE  I. 

Tears,  then,  for  babes;  blows  and  revenge  for 
me ! — 

Richard,  I bear  thy  name,  I ’ll  venge  thy  death, 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it.  [with  thee  ; 

Epw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left 
Ilis  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle’s 
bird, 

Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  ’gainst  the  sun  :(1) 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom,  say 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.  Enter  Warwick  and  Montague,  with 
Forces. 

War.  How  now-,  fair  lords ! wlmt  fare  ? what 
news  abroad?  [recount 

Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should 
Our  baleful  news,  and  nt  each  word’s  deliverance, 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 

The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the 
wounds. 

0 valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain  ! 

Edw.  O Warwick  ! Warwick  j that  Plantagenet, 

Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul’s  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

War.  Ten  days  ago  I drown’d  these  news  in 
tears ; 

And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1 come  to  tell  you  things  sith  then  befall’n. 

After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 

Where  your  brave  father  breath’d  his  latest  gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 

Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  nnd  his  depart. 

I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king. 

Muster’d  my  soldiers,  gather’d  flocks  of  friends, 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  I thought,*  [queen, 
March’d  toward  Saint  Alban’s  to  intercept  the 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along : 

For  by  my  scouts  I was  advertised, 

That  she  was  coming  with  a full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  deereo  in  parliament, 

Touching  king  Henry’s  oath,  and  your  succession. 
.Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban’s  met, 
Our  battles  join’d,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 
But  whether  ’twas  the  coldness  of  the  king, 

Who  look’d  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen, 

That  robb’d  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen, 

Or  whether  ’twas  report  of  her  success, 

Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford’s  rigour. 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives — blood  and  dentil, 

I cannot  judge:  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 

Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers’ — like  the  night-owl’s  lazy  flight. 


* And  very  well  appointed,  aa  I thought,—]  This  line,  which  is 
fouud  only  in  "The  True  Tragedy,"  appear*  to  hare  been  inad- 
vertently omitted  in  the  folio  1623. 
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Or  like  a lazy  thresher*  with  a flail,— 

Fell  gently  down,  ns  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

I cheer’d  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 

With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards  ; 

But  all  in  vain  ; they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 

Aud  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 

So  that  we  fled  : the  king  unto  the  queen  ; 

Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself, 
In  haste,  post-haste,  arc  come  to  join  with  you  ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard  you  were, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again.  [Warwick  ? 

Edw.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to 
England  ? [soldiers : 

War.  Some  six  mites  off  the  duke  is  with  the 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 

With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war.  [fled  : 
Rich.  TNras  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick 
Oft  have  I heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 

But  ne’er  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire.  [hear; 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou 
For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of 
mine 

Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry’s  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist, 

Were  he  os  famous  and  as  bold  in  war, 

As  he  is  fam’d  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.  I know  it  well,  lord  Warwick : blame 
mo  not ; 

’Tis  love  I bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 

But,  in  this  troublous  time  what’s  to  he  done? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel, 

And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns. 
Numb’ring  our  Avc-Marics  with  our  beads? 

Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 

If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 
you  out; 

And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.  The  proud  insulting  queen, 
With  Clifford  and  the  liaught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more*  proud  birds, 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 

He  swore  consent  to  your  succession, 

Ills  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 

And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone, 

To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Their  power,  I think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong: 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself, 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  carl  of  March, 


(*)  Old  text,  mat. 

» Or  tike  a laxy  thre*ktr — ] The  repetition  of  lazy  waa  no  doubt 
an  error  of  the  tr*n»c? iber  or  compositor.  In  "The  True  Tragedy" 
we  hare — **  Or  like  am  idle  threther,"  fire, 
b Why,  ria!  to  Lonttoa  Kill  re  march  auiaiu;]  The  word 


Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  const  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand, 
Why,  Via  ! to  London  will  we  march  amain  ;b 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 

And  once  again  cry — Charge  ! upon  our  foes, 

But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now  incthiuks  I hear  great  War- 
wick speak : 

Ne’er  may  he  live  to  see  a sunshine  day, 

That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 
Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  ou  thy  shoulder  will  I 
lean  ; 

And  when  thou  folPsfc®  (as  God  forbid  the  hour!) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  foivfend  ! 
War.  No  longer  carl  of  March,  but  duke  of 
York  ; 

The  next  degree  is  England’s  royal  throne : 

For  king  of  England  shall  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 

And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 

Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 

King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 

But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 
as  steel 

(As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds), 

I come  to  pierce  it, — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw.  Then  strike  lip,  drums ; — God  and  Saint 
George,  for  us ! 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Waii.  IIow  now  ! wlmt  news  ? ’ [by  me, 

Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a puissant  host ; 

And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 
Wab.  Why  then  it  sorts  : brave  warriors,  let’s 
away.  [ Exeunt . 


SCENE  II. — Before  York. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Maroarkt,  the 
PniNCB  of  Walks,  Clifford,  and  Noiun- 
umbrbland,  with  Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town 
of  York. 

Yonder’s  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy, 

That  sought  to  be  encompass’d  with  your  crown : 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

"amiln"  D restored  from  "The  True  Tragedy."  It  probably 
dropped  out  of  the  folio  at  pre»». 

c When  thou  fall’at,  &c.J  Fatr$l,  which  »ecm*  called  for  by 
the—  "Mutt  Edward  JaW’—ot  the  *.  •receding  line,  w»«  an  etncn- 
tiatlon  by  Malone;  the  folio  1623  reading  /» n’*t,  and  "The  True 
Tragedy"  faint*. 
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K.  IIf.n.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  dicer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck ; — 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  ! ’t  is  not  my  fault, 
Not  wittingly  have  I infring’d  my  vow. 

Clip.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  he  laid  aside. 

To  whom  do  lions  east  their  gentle  looks  ? 

Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 


i Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  hack. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on  ; 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 

Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a duke,  would  have  his  son  a king, 

And  raise  his  issue,  like  a loving  sire  ; 

Thou,  being  a king,  bless’d  with  a goodly  son. 
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Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 

Which  argued  thee  a most  unloving  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  ; 

And  though  man’s  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 

Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 
Which  sometime  they  have  us’d  with  fearful  flight), 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb’d  unto  their  nest, 
Off ’ring  their  own  lives  in  their  young’s  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault, 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 

What  my  great-grandfather  and  grand  sire  got , 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away  / 

Ah,  what  a shame  were  this  ! l-ook  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart, 

To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 
K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play’d  the 
orator, 

Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 

But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 

And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 

Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ?(2) 
I’ll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind  ; 

And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 

For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a rate, 

As  brings  a thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. — 

Ah,  cousin  York  ! would  thy  best  friends  did  know, 
Ilow  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here  ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ; our 
foes  are  nigh, 

And  this  soft  courage*  makes  your  followers  faint. 
You  promis’d  knighthood  to  our  forward  son  ; 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenot,  arise  a knight ; 
Anti  learn  this  lesson, — draw  thy  sword  in  right. 
Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly 
leave, 

111  draw  it  as  Apparent  to  the  crown, 

And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clip.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a toward  prinee. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness  ; 
For,  with  a band  of  thirty  thousand  men, 

Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York  : 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 


» And  Ikii  soft  murage — 1 Ma«on  and  Mr.  Col  Her'*  annotator 
would  read  carriage  for  courage : but  courage  here  mean*  mettle, 
heart,  spirit. 

b Darraign—]  That  D,  boldly  prepare. 


[SCENB  II. 

Darraign  b your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I would  your  highness  would  depart  the 
field  ; 

The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  arc  absent  .(3) 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to 
our  fortune.  [I’ll  stay. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  that’s  my  fortune  too ; therefore 

North.  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  -cheer  these  noble 
lords, 

And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence : 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  good  father ; cry,  Saint 
George  ! 

March.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and 
Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur’d  Henry  ! wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 

And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head  ; 

Or  hide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field?  [boy  ! 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  king ! 

Edw.  I am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his 
knee ; 

I was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 

Since  when,'  his  oath  is  broke  ; for,  as  I hear, 
You  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, 
Have  caus’d  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 

To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Cup.  And  reason  too  ; 

Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son  ? 

Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O,  I cannot 
speak ! 

Clip.  Ay,  crook-l>ack  ; here  I stand  to  answer 
thee, 

Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Rich.  ’Twos  you  that  kill’d  young  Rutland,  was 
it  not  ? 

Clif.  Ay,  and  old  Yrork,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 

Rich.  For  God’s  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the 
fight. 

War.  What  say’st  thou,  Henry : wilt  thou  yield 
the  crown  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu’d  War- 
wick ! dare  you  speak  ? 

When  you  and  T met  at  Saint  Alban’s  last. 

Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 

War.  Then  ’twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  *tia 
thine. 

Clip.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 


* Since  when,  Stc.]  From  thin  point  the  epeech,  both  tn  " The 
True  Tragedy/’  and  in  the  folio,  1623.  It  jusigned  to  Clarence, 
except  that  in  the  former  the  la*t  line  read*  : — 

" To  blot  our  brother  out,”  See. 
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War.  ’Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  ’ 
me  thence.  [you  stay. 

North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make  j 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I hold  thee  reve- 
rently ; — 

Break  off  the  parley ; for  Bcarcc  I can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Cup.  I slew  thy  father, — call’st  thou  him  a 
child?  [coward. 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a dastard,  and  a treacherous 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother,  Rutland  ; 

But  ere  sunset  I’ll  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and 
hear  me  speak.  [thy  lips. 

Q.  Mar.  Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close 
K.  Hen.  I prythee,  give  no  limits  to  my 
tongue : 

I am  a king,  and  privileg’d  to  speak. 

Clip.  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this 
meeting  here 
416 


Cannot  be  cur’d  by  words  ; therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheathe  thy  sword  ; 
By  Him  that  made  us  all,  I am  resolv’d. 

That  Clifford’s  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I have  my  right  or  no  ? 
A thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day, 
That  ne’er  shall  dine  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head  ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prince.  If  that  be  right  wliich  Warwick  says 
is  right, 

There  is  no  wrong,  but  everything  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,*  there  thy  mother 
stands ; 

For,  well  I wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother’s  tongue. 

Q.  Mab.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire 
nor  dam ; 


» Wboem  got  thee.  ArcJ  ThU  *peeeh  in  th*  folioi  hut  the 
prefix  ll'ar.,  but  in  “The  True  Tragedy"  it  U rightly  given  to 
R ichard. 
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ACT  II.] 

But  like  a foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,* 

Mark’d  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 

As  venom  toads,  or  lizards’  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples  bid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a king 
(As  if  a channel b should  he  call'd  the  sea), 
Sham’st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  oil  ex- 
traught, 

To  let  thy  tongue  detect c thy  base-born  heart  ? 
Edw.  A wisp  of  straw*1  were  worth  a thousand 
crowns, 

To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Mcnelaus ; 

And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong’d 
By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  dauphin  stoop ; 
And,  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state, 

He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day  ; 

But  when  he  took  a beggar  to  his  bed, 

And  grac’d  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal- day, 

Even  then  that  sunshine  brew’d  a shower  for  him, 
That  wash’d  his  father’s  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap’d  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

For  what  hath  broach’d  this  tumult  hut  thv  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept, 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 

Had  slipp’d  our  claim  until  another  nge.  [spring. 
Geo.  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 

We  set  the  ase  to  thy  usurping  root ; 

And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 
We’ll  never  leave  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 

Or  bath’d  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I defy  thee  ; 

Not  willing  any  longer  conference, 

Since  thou  denicst*  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets! — Let  our  bloody  colours  wave! — 
And  cither  victor)',  or  else  a grave. 

Q.  MAn.  Stay,  Edward, — [stay  ; 

Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman,  we’ll  no  longer 
Theso  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  this  day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A Field  of  Battle  between  Towton 
and  Saxton,  in  Yorkshire.^) 

Alarum » : Excursions.  Enter  Warwick. 
War.  Forespent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a 
race, 

(•)  First  folio,  deniefit. 

• Silgmatlc.— ] See  note  (b),  p.  S*9.  ...» 

h Channel— 1 That  is,  kennel.  Thus  in  Marlowe  s Edward  II.  — 
*•  Here  » r Annuel- water,  aa  our  charge  is  given/ 
c Detect— 1 BshiMt,  ditplap. 

4 A wisp  of  straw— J From  several  passages  In  the  old  writers,  it 
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I lay  me  down  a little  while  to  breathe ; 

For  strokes  receiv’d,  and  many  blows  repaid, 

Have  robb’d  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their 
strength. 

And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I rest  awhile. 

Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven  ! or  strike,  ungentle 
death  ! 

For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward’s  sun  is  clouded. 
War.  How  now,  my  lord  ! what  hap  ? what 
hope  of  good  ? 

Enter  Gkorgk. 

Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sod  despair ; 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us: 

What  counsel  give  you  ? whither  shall  we  fly  ? 
Edw.  Bootless  is  flight, — they  follow  us  with 
wings  ; 

And  weak  wc  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn 
thyself? 

Thy  brother’s  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach’d  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford’s  lance  ; 
And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, — 

Like  to  a dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, — 
IVarwich,  revenge  ! brother,  revenge  my  death  1 
So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 

That  stain’d  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 
blood : 

I’ll  kill  my  horse,  because  I will  not  fly. 

Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage; 

And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 

Were  play’d  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors? 

Here  on  my  knee  I vow  to  God  above. 

I’ll  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 

Till  either  death  hath  clos’d  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge  ! 

Edw.  O Warwick,  I do  bend  my  knee  with 
thiue ; 

And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine  ! — 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth’s  cold  face, 
I throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 

would  appear  (hat  one  punishment  for  a scold  »n»  to  crown  her 
with  a in*p  of  stratr  Thu*  in  “A  Dialogue  between  John  and  Jonc, 
Striving  who  shall  Wear  ihe  Breeches,  *-  Pleasure* of  poetry,  bl.  I. 
no  dale  (quoted  by  Malone) : — 

“ And  make  me  promise,  never  more 
That  thou  thalt  mind  to  bent  me  ; 

For  feaie  thou  r tare  tke  r itpe,  good  wife." 

F.  R 
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Thou  setter-up  and  pluckcr-down  of  kings, — 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands. 

That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  he  prey, — 

Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul ! — 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 

Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand; — and,  gentle 
Warwick, 

Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  ai  ms : 

T,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 

That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 
War.  Away,  away  ! Once  more,  sweet  lords, 
farewell. 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 

And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 

And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us  ; 

And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games  : 

This  may  pl&ut  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts ; 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory. — • 

Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  pari  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.  Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I have  singled  thee  alone : 
Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

And  this  for  Rutland  ; both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I am  with  thee  here  alone: 
This  is  the  hand  that  stnbb’d  thy  father  York  ; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland  ; 
And  here’s  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
And  cheers  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and 
brother, 

To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself  *, 

And  so,  have  at  thee  ! 

[ They  jiglti.  Warwick  enters;  Clifford  flies. 
Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other 
chase ; 

For  I myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Another  jxirt  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.  Enter  King  Henry. 

K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning’s 
war, 

Wien  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light, 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  noils, 

Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night. 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a mighty  sen 


“ So*  many  yean—]  Ho»e  altered  ytart  to  monlkt,  and  Mr. 
Collier’*  annotator  makes  the  same  change.  Malone  explain*  peart 
to  mean — •*  The  year*  which  ruu*t  elapse  between  the  time  of  the 
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[scene  y. 

Forc’d  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 

Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forc’d  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind : 

Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind ; 
Now,  one  the  better,  then,  another  best ; 

Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 

Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered  : 

So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 

Here  on  this  molehill  will  I ait  me  down. 

To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  ! 

For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 

Have  chid  me  from  the  battle  ; swearing  both, 
They  prosper  best  of  nil  when  I am  thence. 

Would  I wore  dead  ! if  God’s  good  will  were  so ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

O God  ! niethiuks  it  were  a happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  n homely  Bwain  ; 

To  sit  upon  a hill,  as  I do  now, 

To  cane  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run, — 

IIow  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  ; 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day ; 

IIow  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year ; 

IIow  many  years  a mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times, — 
So  many  hours  must  I tend  my  flock ; 

So  many  hours  must  I take  my  rest ; 

So  many  hours  must  I contemplate  ; 

So  many  hours  must  I sport  myself ; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 

So  many  years*  ere  1 shall  shear  the  fleece  : 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years, 

Pass’d  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a quiet  grave. 

Ah,  what  a life  were  this ! how  sweet ! how  lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a rich  embroider’d  canopy 
To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects’  treocheiy  ? 

O,  yes,  it  doth  ; a thousand  fold,  it  doth  ! 

And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a fresh  tree’s  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a prince’s  ddicates, 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a golden  cup, 

His  body  couched  in  a curious  bed. 

When  core,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.  Enter  a Son  that  hath  hilled  his  Father, 
bringing  in  the  body. 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. — 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I slew  in  fight, 

yeaning  of  the  ewet,  and  the  lambs  arriving  to  such  a state  as  to 
aumit  of  being  shorn.” 
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May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns  : 

And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me. — 
Who’s  this  ? — O God  ! it  is  my  father’s  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I unwares  have  kill'd. 

O heavy  times,  begetting  such  events ! 

From  London  by  the  king  was  I press’d  forth; 

My  father,  being  tho  earl  of  Warwick’s  man, 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press’d  by  his  master ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv’d  my  life. 

Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — * 
Pardon  me,  God, — I knew  not  what  I did  ! — 

And  pardou,  father,  for  I knew  not  thee ! — 

My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks, 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flow’d  their  fill. 

K.  Hen.  O piteous  spectacle  ! O bloody  times  ! 
Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. — 

Weep,  wretched  man,  I’ll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o’ercharg’d  with 
grief. 

Enter  a Father,  that  hath  hilled  hie  Son,  bringing 
in  the  body. 

Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold  ; 

For  I have  bought  it  with  on  hundred  blows. — 
But  let  me  see  : — is  this  our  foemau’s  face  ? 

All,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  ! 

Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  bo  left  in  thee, 

Throw  up  thine  eye  ! see,  see  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart, 

Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart! — 
O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  ! — 

What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  !— 

O boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 

And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late ! 

K.  Hen.  W oc  above  woe ! grief  more  than 
common  grief ! 

O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful 
deeds ! — 

O pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  ! — 

The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 

The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 

The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles, 
The  other  his  pule  cheeks,  metkinks,  presenteth : 


* Obsequiou*— 1 Obsequious  here  appear*  to  signify /aticrea/, 
engrostrd  by  death' i riles. 

“ Men  far  the  lost  of  thee,— ] The  commentator*,  with  one 
accord,  pronounce  Men  to  be  a miaprint . and  Howe  read* : — 

• " Sod  for  the  lo**,“  See, 

a chan  ire  generally  adopted,  until  Mr.  Dyce  propped,  a few  year* 
aLnce,  to  substitute, — 

" E'sn  for  the  loss,"  Ac. 
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[scene  v. 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  ! 

If  you  contend,  a thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Son.  How  will  my  mother  for  a father’s  death, 
Tako  on  with  me,  and  ne’er  be  satisfied  ! 

Fath.  liow  will  my  wife  for  slaughter  of  my 
son, 

Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne’er  be  satisfied  ! 

K.  Hen.  How  will  the  country  for  these  woeful 
chances, 

Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  ! 

Son.  Was  ever  son  so  ru’d  a father’s  death  ? 
Fath.  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan’d  his  son  ? 
K.  Hkn.  Was  ever  king  so  griev’d  for  subjects’ 
woe  ? 

Much  is  your  sorrow  ; mine,  ten  times  so  much. 
Son.  I ’ll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I may  weep 
my  fill.  [Exit  with  the  body. 

Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  tliy  wind- 
ing-sheet ; 

My  heart,  Bweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre, — 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne’er  shall  go ; 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

And  so  obsequious*  will  thy  father  be, 

Menb  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 

As  Priam  was  for  all  liis  valiant  sons. 

I ’ll  bear  thee  hence  ; and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
For  I have  murder’d  where  I should  not  kill. 

[Exit  with  the  body. 
K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with 
care, 

Here  sits  a king  more  woeful  than  you  are. 

Alarums:  Excursions.  Enter  Queen  Maboabht, 
the  PiiiNCK  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly  ! for  all  your  friends 
arc  fled. 

And  Warwick  rngea  like  a chafed  bull  : 

Away ! for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord;  towards  Berwick 
post  amain : 

Edward  and  liichard,  like  a brace  of  greyhounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 

With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 

And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands. 

Are  at  our  backs  ; and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Exe.  Away  ! for  vengeance  comcB  along  with 
them : 

Xay,  stay  not  to  expostulate, — make  speed, 

Or  else  come  after ; I’ll  away  before. 


Of  the  two,  wc  prefer  Mr.  Pjrce’i  emendation,  but  are  unwilling  to 
expel  the  original  word,  because  it  again  oreur*  with  equal 
ambiguity  in  " Love'*  Labour'*  Lost”  (see  note  O'),  p.  78,  Vol.  l.\ 
and  in  Ben  Jonion'*  "Every  Man  in  Hi*  Humour.”  Act  IV, 
Sc.  4 !— " I wa*  going  along  in  the  street,  thinking  nothing,  when, 
nf  a sudden,  a voice  call*.  Mr.  Kn  -u-tU't  man  • another  erte*, 
Soldier : and  thus  half  a dozen  of  them,  till  they  had  call’d  me 
within  a house,  where  I no  sooner  c-ttne,  but  they  seem’d  mrw, 
and  out  Hew  all  their  rapier*  at  my  bosom;''  and  it  may  possibly 
have  once  borne  the  meaning  of  demented,  frenzied,  and  the  tike. 

r.  m 2 
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K.  JIen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter : 

Not  that  I fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.  Forward  ; away  ! 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI. — Another  part  of  the  Field . 

A loud  Alarum.  Enter  Clifford,  wounded. 

Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out, — av,  here  it 
dies, 

Which,  whiles  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 

0,  Lancaster,  I fear  thy  overthrow 

More  than  my  body’s  parting  with  my  soul  ! 

My  love  and  fear  glued  many  friends  to  thee  ; 
And,  now  I fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 
Impairing  Henry,  strengtli’ning  mis-proud  York. 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer-flies  : * 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ? 

And  who  shines  now  but  Henry’s  enemies  ? 

0 Phoebus,  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  cheek  thy  fiery  steeds, 

Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch’d  the  earth  ! 
And  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway’d  as  kings  should  do, 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 

They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies  ; b 

1,  nnd  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm, 

Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  dead), 

And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds : 
No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight ; 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity  ; 

For  at  their  hands  I have  deserv’d  no  pity. 

The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint : 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest, 

1 stabb’d  your  fathers’  bosoms, — split  my  breast. 

[Faints. 

Alarum  and  retreat.  Enter  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  Montaoue,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords ; good  fortune 
bids  us  pause, 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
looks. — 


* The  common  people  swarm  like  lummtr  flies :]  This  line.  «o 
necessary  to  the  context,  by  some  inadvertence  vras  omitted  in 
the  folio.  Theobald  restored  it  ftom  M The  True  Tragedy." 

b They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies  ;1  This  is  not 
found  ill  “The  True  Tragedy ; ” it  was  probably  intruded  to  be 
cancelled  in  the  folio,  and  the  line  accidentally  omitted  above  to 
be  introduced. 

* If  friend  nr  foe.  let  him  be  gently  ut'd  ] The  distribution  of 
the  three  la.t  'pooches  u that  of  •*  The  True  Tragedy In  the 
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[scene  VI. 

Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a king, — 
As  doth  a sail,  fill’d  with  a fretting  gust, 
Command  an  argosy — to  stem  the  waves. 

But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with 
them  ? 

War.  No,  ’tis  impossible  ho  should  escape  : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Richard  mark’d  him  for  the  grave. 
And,  wheresoe’er  he  is.  lie’s  surely  dend. 

[Clifford  groans . and  dies. 
Enw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 
leave  ? 

Rich.  A deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death’s  de- 
parting. 

Edw.  See  who  it  is:  nnd,  now  the  battle’s  ended, 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us’d.® 

Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  ’tis 
Clifford ; 

Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp’d  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  loaves  put  forth, 

But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly 
spring, — 

I mean  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  Frem  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down 
the  head, 

Your  father’s  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there: 
Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room  ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  Bcreech-owl  to  our 
house. 

That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  : 

Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threat’ning  sound, 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Attendants  bring  the  body  forward. 
War.  T think  his  understanding  is  bereft : — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to 
thee  ? — 

Dark  cloudy  death  o’crshodcs  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  secs,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  would  he  did ! and  so,  perhaps,  he 
doth : 

Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 

Because  he  would  avoid  such  hitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 
Geo.  If  so  thou  think’st,  vex  him  with  eager* 
words. 

Rich.  Clifford  ! ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Edw.  Clifford ! repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War.  Clifford  l devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 


folio  they  are  apportioned  thus 

“Rich.  Who.e  soule  It  that  which  takec  Mr  heavy  leave  t 
A deadly  Krone,  like  life  and  death*  departing. 

See  who  it  1*. 

Ed.  And  now  the  Battailei  ended. 

If  Friend  or  Foe,  let  him  be  gently  used.” 
d Eager  words.]  Biting,  sinr  word*. 
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ACT  II.] 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I am  son 
to  York. 

Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I will  pity  thee. 

Gr.o.  Where’s  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you 
now? 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford ! swear  as  thou 
waat  wont. 

Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ? nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard, 

When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath : — 
I know  by  that  he  ’s  dead ; and,  by  my  soul, 

If  this  right  baud  would  buy  two  hours*  life, 

That  I in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 

This  hand  should  chop  it  off;  and  with  the 
issuing  blood 

Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he’s  dead:  off  with  the  traitor’s 
head, 

And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father’s  stands.— 
And  now  to  I/mdon  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England’s  royal  king. 

From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 
France, 


[SCEKB  VI. 

; And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 

! So  Bhalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 

I And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 
dread 

The  scatter’d  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again  ; 

For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 

Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 

' First,  will  I see  the  coronation  ; 

And  then  to  Brittany  I’ll  cross  the  sea, 

To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let 
it  be. 

For  iu  tli}'  shoulder  do  I build  my  seat ; 

And  never  will  I undertake  the  thing. 

Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting.— 
Richard,  I will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; 

And  George,  of  Clarence; — Warwick,  as  ourself, 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  plcaseth  best. 

Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ; George, 
of  Gloster; 

For  Gloster’s  dukedom  is  too  ominous.^) 

War.  Tut,  that’s  a foolish  observation  ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster.  Now  to  London, 

,■  To  see  these  honours  in  possession, 
i [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A Chace  in  the  North  of  England. 


Enter  tico  Keepers,*  with  cross-bom  in  their 
hands. 

1 Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we’ll 

shroud  ourselves ; 

For  through  this  laundb  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
And  in  this  covert  will  wc  make  our  stand, 

Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer.  [shoot. 

2 Keep.  I ’ll  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may 
1 Keep.  That  cannot  be;  the  noise  of  thy 

cross-bow 

Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Here  stand  wc  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 


* Enter  two  Keeper*.  Arc.)  So  "The  True  Tragedy  the  di- 
rection In  the  folio  I*.  “ Kntrr  Sinklo,  and  liumfrry.  Arc. ; and 
theee  name*  are  prefixed  to  the  corresponding  speeches  throughout 
the  icene.  Slnckla  and  Humphrey  were  probably  the  acton  who 
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And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

I ’ll  tell  thee  what  bcfcl  me  on  a day, 

In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

2 Keep.  Here  comes  a man  ; let ’s  stay  till  he 
be  pass’d.  • 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  d isguised,  with  a prayer -book. 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I stol’n,  even  of 
pure  love,0) 

To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 
No,  Horry,  Harry,  ’t  is  no  land  of  thine ; 

Thy  place  is  fill’d,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee, 


penonated  the  two  keeper*.  The  former  U mentioned  again  in 
••  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  (ice  note  (*),  p.  221>,  Vol.  I.),  and  in 
“Henry  IV."  Part  II.  Act  IV.  Se.  4. 
t>  Laund—  ] A lawn,  or  plain  between  wood*. 
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ACT  III.] 

Thy  balm  wash’d  off,  wherewith  thou  wost 
anointed : 

No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now, 

No  humble  Buitors  press  to  speak  for  right. 

No,  not  a man  comes  for  redress  of  thee, 

For  how  can  1 help  them,  and  not  myself? 

1 Rkf.p.  Ay,  here’s  a deer  whose  skin’s  a 

keeper’s  fee : 

This  is  the  quondam  king;  let’s  seize  upon  him. 

K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities  ;* 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

2 Keep.  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  hands 

upon  him. 

1 Keep.  Forbear  awhile;  we’ll  hear  a little 

more. 

K.  Hex.  My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid ; 

And,  ns  T hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king’s  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward : if  this  news  be  true, 

Poor  queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost; 

For  Warwick  is  a subtle  orator, 

And  Lewis  a prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him, 

For  she’s  a woman  to  be  pitied  much : 

Her  sighs  will  make  a battery  in  his  breast. 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a marble  heart ; 

The  tiger  will  be  mild,  whiles  she  doth  mourn, 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

To  hear,  and  sec,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

Ay,  but  she’s  come  to  beg ; Warwick,  to  give : 
She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry, 

He,  on  his  right,  asking  a wife  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  soys  her  Henry  is  depos'd ; 

He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  install’d ; 

That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no 
more, 

Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 
Xnfeireth  arguments  of  mighty  strength ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 

With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward’s  place. 

O Margaret,  thus ’t  will  be ; and  thou,  poor  soul, 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went’st  forlorn  ! 

2 Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that*  talk’st  of 

kings  and  queens  ? 

K.  Hen.  More  than  I seem,  and  less  than  I 
was  born  to: 

A man  at  least,  for  less  I should  not  be ; 

And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I? 

2 Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk’Bt  as  if  thou  wert  a 
kinR. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I am,  in  mind ; and  that’s 
enough. 


* The**  tour  adrertitie*  :]  A reading  of  Pope’*,  and  Mr.  Collier’* 
annotator.  In  the  folio  1623.  we  have  “ the  lower  Adrcreariet," 
Ac. 

Say,  what  art  them,  that  talk'tt— ] The  word  that,  omitted  in 


[8CE5E  I. 

2 Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a king,  where  is  thy 
crown  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my 
head ; 

Not  deck’d  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones. 

Nor  to  be  seen  : my  crown  is  call’d  content, — 

A crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

2 Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a king  crown’d  with 
content, 

Your  crown,  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us : for,  as  we  think, 

You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos’d ; 

And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
j Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break 
an  oath  ? 

2 Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath  ; nor  will  not 
now. 

K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I was 
king  of  England  ? 

2 Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now 
remain. 

K.  IIen.  I was  anointed  king  at  nine  montl  s 
old  ; 

My  father,  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings ; 

And  you  were  sworn  tine  subjects  unto  me : 

And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your 
oaths  ? 

1 Keep.  No  ; 

For  wc  were  subjects  but  while  you  were  king. 

K.  IIen.  Why,  am  I dead  ? do  I not  breathe 
a man  ? 

All,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear! 
Look,  os  I blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 

Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I do  blow, 

And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust, 

Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

But  do  not  break  your  oaths ; for,  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded  ; 
And  bo  you  kings  ; command,  and  I’ll  obey. 

1 Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king 
Edward. 

K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1 Keep.  Wc  charge  you,  in  God’s  name,  and 
inc  the  king’s, 

To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

K.  IIen.  In  God’s  name,  lead ; your  king’s 
name  be  obey’d ; 

And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  perform  ; 
And  what  he  will,  I humbly  yield  unto.  [Exeunt, 


the  folio,  U rettored  from  the  corresponding  line  of  "The True 
Tragedy.” 

« And  in  the  ling’t,— ] The  folio  16*3  'ad I,  “—and  the 
king's."  llowe  flr*t  supplied  the  preposition  in. 
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ACT  III.] 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


SCENE  II. — London.  A Room  in  the  Palac e. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gi.orcF.8TRB,  Clarence, 
and  Lady  Grey. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  G las  tor,  at  Saint  Albans’ 
held 

This  lady’s  husband,  sir  John*  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  lands*  then  seiz’d  on  by  the  conqueror : 

Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands ; 

Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 

Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. (2) 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her 
suit ; 

It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  I’ll  make  a 
pause. 

Glo.  Yea!  is  it  so?  [Aside  to  Clar. 

I see,  the  lady  hath  a thing  to  grant. 

Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game  ; how  true  he  keeps 
the  wind  ! [ A fide  to  G lo. 

Glo.  Silence  ! [Aside  to  Clar. 

K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit ; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

L.  Gbky.  Right  gracious  lord,  1 cannot  brook 

delay  : 

May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now, 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

Glo.  [Aside.]  Ay,  widow?  then  I’ll  warrant 
you  all  your  lands. 

An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 

Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you’ll  catch  a blow. 
Clar.  I fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall. 

[Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  God  forbid  that!  for  he’ll  take  vantages. 

[Aside  to  Clar. 

K.  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow  ? 
tell  me. 

Clar.  1 think,  lie  means  to  heg  a child  of  her 
[Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then  ;b  he’ll  rather  give  her 
two.  [ Aside  to  Clar. 

L Grf.y.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 

Glo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you’ll  be  rul’d  by 
him.  [Aside. 

K.  Edw.  ’Twerc  pity  they  should  lose  their 

father’s  lands. 

L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it 

then. 

K.  Edw.  I*ords,  give  us  leave ; I ’ll  try  this 
widow’s  wit. 

Glo.  [j4a<V/c.J  Ay,  good  leave  have  you ; for 
you  will  have  leave, 

(*)  Old  text,  Richard. 

• ;/;»  laid*—]  Thu*  “ The  True  Tragedy."  The  folio  16;3 
lui»  "laud." 
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Till  youth  take  leave  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

[Glo.  and  Clar.  stand  aloof. 
K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 
your  children  ? 

I*.  Grey.  Ay.  full  as  dearly  as  I love  myself. 

K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

them  good  ? 

L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I would  sustain 

some  harm. 

K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do 

them  g«Kxl. 

L.  Grey.  Therefore  I came  unto  your  majesty. 

K.  Edw.  I’ll  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be 

got. 

L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  mo  to  your  high- 

ness’ service. 

K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

give  them  ? 

L.  Ghky.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me 

to  do. 

K.  Edw.  But  vou  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 

L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I cannot 

do  it 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  ennst  do  what  I mean 

to  ask. 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I will  do  wlmt  your  grace 

commands. 

Glo.  He  plies  her  hard ; and  much  rain  wears 
the  marble.  [Aside  to  Clar. 

Clar.  As  red  as  lire  ! nay,  then  her  wax  must 
melt.  [Atwc/c  to  Glo. 

L.  Giiry.  Why  stops  my  lord  ? shall  I not 
hear  my  task  ? 

K.  Edw.  An  easy  task  ; ’tis  but  to  love  a king. 

L.  Grey.  That  ’a  soon  perform'd,  because  I am 

a subject. 

K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

freely  give  thee. 

L.  Grey.  I take  my  leave  with  mAiiy  thousand 

thanks. 

Glo.  [Aside.]  The  match  is  made  ; she  seals 
it  with  a curt’sy. 

K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee, — *tis  the  fruits  of  love 

I mean. 

L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I mean,  my  loving 

liege. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,  think’st  thou,  I sue  so  much  to  get? 

L.  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thxmks, 

my  prayers. 

That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  1 did  not  mean  such 

love. 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I thought 

you  did. 

•»  NlT,  whip  me  then;]  So  “The  True  Tragedy."  The  folio 
ha*  " Kay.  then  whip  me." 
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K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 

L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 

perceive 

Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

L.  GnF.Y.  To  tell  you  plain,  I had  rather  lie  iti 

prison. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  slialt  not  have  thy 

husband's  lands. 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 

dower  ; 

For  by  that  loss  I will  not  purchase  them. 

K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong’st  thy  children 
mightily. 


L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 

But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit ; 

Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request; 
No,  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.  My  suit  is  at  an 

end. 

Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her 
brows.  [Aside  to  Clar. 

C i. ah.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside  to  Glo. 

K.  Edw.  [Aside.]  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete 
with  modesty  ; 
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Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 

All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  : 

One  wav,  or  other,  she  is  for  a king ; 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 

L.  Grey.  *Tis  better  said  than  done,  my 
gracious  lord  : 

I am  a subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 

But  far  unfit  to  be  a sovereign. 

K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I swear  to 

thee, 

I speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends  ; 

And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I will  yield 

unto: 

I know  I am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen  ; 

And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow ; I did  mean,  my 

queen. 

L.  Grey.  ’T  will  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons 

should  call  you  father. 

K.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  my  daughters  call 
thee  mother. 

Thou  art  a widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children  ; 
And,  hy  God’s  mother,  I,  being  but  a bachelor, 
Have  other  some  : why,  ’tis  a happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 

Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his 
shrift.  [, Aiidt  to  Clar. 

Clar.  When  he  was  made  a shriver,  ’twas  for 
shift.  [Aside  to  Glo. 

K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two 
have  had. 

Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  very 
sad. 

K.  Edw.  You’d  think  it  strange  if  I should 
marry  her. 

Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days  wonder,  at  the 
least. 

Clar.  That’s  a day  longer  than  a wonder  lasts. 
Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers : I can  tell  you 
both, 

Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband’s  lauds. 

Enttr  a Nobleman. 

Non.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.  See  that  he  be  convey’d  unto  the 
Tower : — • 

And  go  wo,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 

» Vu  her  honourably.)  The  folio  1623  rend*  honaurablt,  in  till* 
Instance  probably  through  negligence,  a*  "The  True  Tragedy" 
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Widow,  go  you  along ; — lords,  use  her  honour- 

ably.* 

[Exeunt  K.  Edward,  L.  Grey,  Clarence, 
and  Nobleman. 

Glo.  Ay.  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I look  for  ! 

And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me, 

(The  lustful  Edward’s  title  buried.) 

Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
And  all  the  unlook’d-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 

To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I can  place  myself : 

A cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 

Why,  then,  1 do  hut  dream  on  sovereignty; 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a promontory, 

And  spies  a far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye, 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 
Saying — he’ll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : 

So  do  I wish  the  crown,  being  so  fur  off ; 

And  so  I elude  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 
And  so  I say — I’ll  cut  the  causes  off, 

Flattering  mo  with  impossibilities. — 

My  eye’s  too  quick,  my  heart  o’enveens  too  much, 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 
Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom,  then,  for  Richard  ; 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 

I’ll  make  my  heaven  in  a lady’s  lap. 

And  deck  my  body  in  gny  ornaments, 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

0 miserable  thought ! and  more  unlikely 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  ! 

Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother’s  womb : 
And,  for  I should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a wither’d  shrub  ; 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 

Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ; 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  uncqunl  size  ; 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

Like  to  a chaos,  or  an  unlick’d  bear- whelp, 

That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 

And  am  I,  then,  a man  to  lie  belov’d  ? 

O,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a thought ! 
Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o’erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

1 ’ll  make  ray  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown  ; 
And,  whiles  I live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 
Until  my  misshup’d  trunk,  that  bears  this  head, 
Be  round  impaled  with  a glorious  crown. 

And  yet  I know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 

And  1, — like  one  lost  iu  a thorny  wood, 

That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns, 

bn*  "honourably,"  and  Gloucester,  la  (be  next  line,  repeats  (bat 
word. 
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Seeking  ft  way,  and  straying  from  the  way, 

Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  nir, 

But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 

Torment  myself  to  cntch  the  English  crown  : 

And  from  that  torment  I will  free  myself, 

Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a bloody  axe. 

Why,  I can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I smile ; 
And  cry  content  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart, 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

And  frame  my  fact*  to  all  occasions. 

I TI1  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 

I Ml  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 

I Ml  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could. 

And,  like  a Sinon,  take  another  Troy: 

I can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon, 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages. 

And  set  the  murd’rous  Machiavel  to  school. 

Can  I do  this,  and  cannot  get  a crown  ? 

Tut ! were  it  farther  off,  I Ml  pluck  it  down. 

[Exit, 


SCENE  III. — France.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Lewis  and  Lady  Bona, 
attended;  the  Kino  takes  his  state . Then 
enter  Quern  Margaret,  Prince  Edward 
her  Son,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

K.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Mar- 
garet, [Rising. 

Sit  down  with  us  ; it  ill  befits  thy  state 
And  birth,  that  thou  should’st  stand,  while  Lewis 
doth  sit. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France ; now 
Margaret 

Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
Where  kings  command.  I was,  I must  confess. 
Great  Albion’s  queen  in  former  golden  days ; 

But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down. 

And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground, 
■Where  I must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

K.  Lew.  Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs 
this  deep  despair  ? 

Q.  Mar.  From  such  a cause  as  fills  mine  eyes 
with  tears, 

And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown’d  in 
cares. 

K.  Lew.  Whate’cr  it  be,  be  thou  still  like 
thyself, 

And  sit  thee  by  our  side  : yield  not  thy  neck 

[Seats  her  by  him. 

To  fortune’s  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief ; 

It  shall  be  eas’d,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 


Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my 
drooping  thoughts. 

And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, — 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 

Is,  of  a king,  become  a banish'd  man, 

And  forc’d  to  live  in  Scotland  a forlorn  ; 

While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  scat 
Of  England’s  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, — 

With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  lienry’s  heir,— 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid  ; 

And  if  thou  fail  us,  p!l  our  hope  is  done  : 

Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 

Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 

Our  treasure  seiz’d,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 

; And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight, 
t K.  Lew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm 
the  storm , 

: While  wc  bethink  a means  to  break  it  off. 

Q.  Mar.  The  more  wc  stay,  the  stronger  grows 
our  foe. 

K.  Lew.  The  more  I stay,  the  more  I’ll  suc- 
cour thee. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  tine 
sorrow ! 

And  sec,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,  attended. 

K.  Lew.  Wliat’s  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our 
presence  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward’s 
greatest  friend. 

K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick  ! what 
brings  thee  to  France  ? 

[Descending  from  his  state.  Queen 
Margaret  rise*. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a second  storm  to  rise; 
For  this  is  ho  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 

I come, — in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, — 

First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person, 

And,  then,  to  crave  a league  of  amity  ; 

And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 

With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouclisafo  to  grant 

IMiat  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister, 

To  England’s  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.']  If  that  go  forward,  Henry’s 
hope  is  done. 

War.  And,  gracious  madam,  [To  Bona.]  in  our 
king’s  behalf, 

I am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign’s  heart ; 
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Where  fame,  late  entering  at  lib  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac’d  thy  beauty’s  image  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  lady  Bona, — hear 
me  speak. 

Before  you  answer  Warwick.  Ilia  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward’s  well-meant  honest  love, 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity  : 

For  how  can  tyrnuta  safely  govern  home, 

Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance? 

To  prove  lum  tyrant,  this  reason  may  suffice, — 
That  lleury  liveth  still : but  were  he  dead. 

Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry’s  son. 
Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 
marriage 

Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 

For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 

Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 
War.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp, 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince  than  she  is  queen. 
Oxf.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
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Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth. 
Whose  wisdom  wns  a mirror  to  the  wisest ; 

And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth, 

Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France: 

From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth 
discourse. 

You  told  not  how,  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 
But  for  the  rest, — you  tell  a pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ; a silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a kingdom's  worth. 

Oxp.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 
thy  liege, 

Whom  thou  olieyed’st  thirty  and  six  years. 

And  not  Itewray  thy  treason  with  a blush  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a pedigree? 

For  shame  ! leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 
Oxf.  Cull  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious 
doom 
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My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death  ? and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow’d  years, 

When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death? 
No,  Warwick,  no  ; while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  T Lancaster, 

Wau.  And  I the  house  of  York.  [Oxford, 
K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and 
Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 

While  I use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

Q.  Maxi.  Heavens  grant  that  Warwick’s  words 
bewitch  him  not ! 

[Retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 
K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 
thy  conscience. 

Is  Edward  your  true  king?  for  I were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 
War.  Thereon  I pawn  my  credit  and  mine 
honour. 

K.  Lew.  13ut  is  he  gracious  in  the  people’s  eye? 
War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 
K.  Lew.  Then  further, — all  dissembling  set 
aside, 

Tell  me  for  trnth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems, 

As  may  beseem  a monarch  like  himself. 

Myself  have  often  heal'd  him  say,  and  swear, — ■ 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  * plant ; 

Whereof  the  root  was  fix’d  in  virtue’s  ground, 

The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain’d  with  beauty’s  sun  ; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 

Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain.  [resolve. 
K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm 
Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  he 
mine : — 

Yet  I confess,  [To  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day, 
When  I have  heard  your  king’s  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — our  sister 
shall  be  Edward’s ; 

And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drown 
Touching  the  jointure  that  vour  king  must  make, 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois’d : — 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret ; and  he  a witness, 
That  Bona  shall  he  wife  to  the  English  king. 
Prince.  To  Edward,  hut  not  to  the  English 
king. 

Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick  ! it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 

Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry’s  friend. 

K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret: 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  he  weak, — 

As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, — 
Then ’t  is  but  reason  that  1 be  releas’d 
From  giving  aid,  which  late  I promised. 

• An  eternal  plant:]  Thu*  “The  True  Tragedy;"  eternal  in 
the  folio  1623  is  misprinted  "externall.” 
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Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand. 

That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease, 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 

And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  t/uondam  queen, — 
You  have  a father  able  to  maintain  you ; 

And  better  ’twerc  you  troubled  him  than  France. 
Q.  Mar.  Peace, .impudent  ami  slmmeless  War- 
wick, peace ! b 

Proud  set  ter- up  and  puller-down  of  kings ! 

I will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears. 

Birth  full  of  truth,  I make  king  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord’s  false  love ; 

For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

[A  horn  sounded  without. 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or 
thee. 


Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  aro 
for  you, 

Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague. — 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 

And,  madam,  [To  Maro.J  these  fur  you ; from 
whom,  I know  not. 

[All  read  their  Utters. 
Oxf.  I like  it  well,  that  our  fuir  queen  and 
mistress 

Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he 
were  nettled : 

I hope  all’s  for  the  best. 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news?  and 
yours,  fair  queen  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with 
unhop’d  joys. 

War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart’s  discontent. 
K.  Lew.  YY  hat ! lias  your  king  married  the 
lady  Grey  ? 

And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery  and  his, 

Sends  me  a paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 

Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France? 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

Q.  Mar.  I told  your  majesty  os  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward’s  love,  and  Warwick's 
honesty.  [of  heaven, 

War.  King  Lewis,  I hero  protest,— in  sight 
And  by  the  hope  I have  of  heavenly  bliss, — 

That  I am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward’s ; 
No  more  my  king  ! for  he  dishonours  me, 

But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. — - 
Did  I forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 

Did  I let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 

b Shttmelru  Warwick,  peace!]  The  second  peace  It  not  found  in 
the  folio  1623,  but  supplied  by  that  of  1632. 
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Dili  I impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 

Did  I put  Henry  from  his  native  right. 

And  am  I guerdon’d  at  the  last  with  shame? 
Shame  on  himself!  for  mv  desert  is  honour: 

And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 

I here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry.— 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 

And  henceforth  1 am  thy  true  servitor ; 

I will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 

And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  turn’d  my 
hate  to  love ; 

And  I forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults. 

And  joy  that  thou  beeom’st  king  Henry’s  friend. 
War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned 
friend, 

That  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 

I’ll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 

And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 

’T  is  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him  : 
And  us  for  Clarence, — as  my  lettere  tell  me, 

He’s  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him, 

For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour. 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 
Bona,  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  bo 
reveng’d. 

But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor 
Henry  live, 

Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 

Bona.  My  quarrel  and  this  English  queen’s 
arc  one. 

War.  And  mine,  fairlady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 
K.  Lew.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and 
Margaret’s. 

Therefore,  at  last,  I firmly  am  resolv’d 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at 
once. 

K.  Lew.  Then  England’s  messenger,  return  in 
post, 

And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  masquers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride: 

Thou  seest  what’s  pass'd,  go  fear*  thy  king 
withal. 


» Go  fear—]  Thai  i»,  go  fright.  Thi*  active  ivnic  of  fear  wai 
▼cry  common,  and  ha»  before  been  noticed. 

b A stale, — ) That  it,  a tlalkimg-korte,  a deco jr,  a pretence.  See 


[SCESB  III. 

Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he’ll  prove  a widower 
shortly, 

I’ll*  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  arc 
laid  aside, 

And  1 am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done 
me  wrong, 

And  therefore  I’ll  uncrown  him,  cre’t  be  long. 
There’s  thy  reward;  be  goue.  [Axi7  Mess. 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men, 

Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  hid  false  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a fresh  supply. 

Vet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  mo  one  doubt ; — 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  Ann  loyalty? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  ; — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 

I ’ll  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy, 

To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar.  Yes,  1 agree,  and  thank  you  for  your 
motion : — 

Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous, 

Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 

That  only  Warwick’s  daughter  shall  be  thine,  [it ; 

Prince.  Yes,  I accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves 
And  hero,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I give  my  hand. 

[6Titw«  Am  hand  to  Warwick. 
K.  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now?  These  soldiers 
shall  be  levied, 

And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high-admiral, 

Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 

I long  till  Edward  fall  by  war’s  mischance. 

For  mocking  marriage  with  a dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Warwick. 
War.  I came  from  Edward  as  ambassador,! 3) 
But  I return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 

Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 

Had  lie  none  else  to  make  a stale, b but  mo  ? 

Then  none  but  I shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 

I was  the  chief  that  rais’d  him  to  the  crown. 

And  I’ll  bo  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 

Not  that  I pity  Henry’s  misery, 

But  seek  revenge  on  Edward’s  mockery,  [Exit. 

(•)  Fli*t  folio,  /. 

not*  (5),  p,  742,  Vol.  I. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — -Lon  Ion.  A Room  in  the  Palace . 


Eider  Clarence,  Gloucester  Somerset,  Mon- 
tague, and  others 

Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what 
think  you 

Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

Hath  not  our  brother  made  a worthy  choice? 

Clab.  Alas,  you  know,  ’tis  far  from  hence  to 
Franco ; 

How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

Som.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk ; here  comes 
the  king. 

Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

Clab.  I mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I think. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Edward,  attended ; Lady 
Grey,  as  Queen  ; Pembroke,  Stafford, 
Hastings,  and  others .• 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice, 


* F.ntrt,  $e.]  The  folio  1623  add*  to  the  Hat  of  characters  who 
enter,  the  direction,  "Joure  stand  on  one  title,  and  fonre  on  the 
Other.” 


That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 

Clab.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl 
of  Warwick ; 

Which  are  so  weak  of  courage  and  in  judgment, 

That  they’ll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

K.  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without  a 
cause, 

They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  ; I am  Edward, 

Your  king  and  Warwick’s,  and  must  have  my 
will. 

Glo.  And  shall  haveb  your  will,  because  our 
king: 

\ et  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Kicliard,  are  you 
offended  too? 

Glo.  Not  I : 

No  ; God  forbid,  that  I should  wish  them  sever’d 

Whom  God  hath  join’d  together;  ay,  and  ’twerc 
pity 

To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 


b And  thnll  have,  Ac.]  Howe  improve!  themenure  by  reading 
— M And  iron  ahull  have,"  Ac. 
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THE  THIRD  PART  OF 


[scene  i. 


ACT  IV.] 

K.  Edw.  Setting  jour  scorns  ami  your  mislike 
aside, 

Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England’s 
queen : — - 

And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 

Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clab.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion, — that  king 
Lewis 

Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
charge. 

Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

K.  Edw.  What  if  both  Lewis  ami  Warwick 
be  appeas’d, 

By  such  invention  os  I can  devise? 

Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  such 
alliance, 

Would  more  have  strengthen’d  this  our  common- 
wealth 

’Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  mar- 
riage. 

Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of 
itself 

England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

Mont.  Yes;*  but  the  safer  when  ’t is  back’d 
with  France. 

Hast.  ’Tis  better  using  France  than  trusting 
France: 

Let  us  be  back’d  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves ; 

Tn  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  speech,  lord  Hastings  well 
deserves 

To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Ilungcrford. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will 
and  grant ; 

And  for  this  once  inv  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

Glo.  And  yet,  uiethiuks,  your  grace  hath  not 
done  well, 

To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 

She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 

But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestow’d  the 
heir 

Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife’s  son, 

And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence  ! is  it  for  a wife 
That  thou  art  malcontent?  I will  provide  thcc. 

Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  show’d 
your  judgment : 

Which  being  sluillow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 

» Yr* ; Ac.]  So  the  second  folio ; the  fir»t  omit*  **  Yf." 

*_  b Thy  s uppoud  *<**,—]  The  folio  1623  ha*  "the  supposed,*’ 
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To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 

And,  to  that  end,  I shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be 
king, 

And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brothers’  will. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas’d  his 
majesty 

To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a queen, 

Do  me  hut  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I was  not  ignoble  of  descent ; 

, And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 
But  os  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 

So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I would  be  pleasing, 

Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 
frowns : 

What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 

So  long  us  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 

And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unless  they  seek  for  haired  at  my  hands; 

Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I keep  thee  safe, 

And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 
Glo.  [A*<</e.]  I hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but 
think  the  more. 


Enter  a Messenger. 

K.  Enw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what 
news, 

From  France? 

Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters,  and  few 
words  ; 

But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon, 

Dare  not  relate. 

K.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee : therefore,  in 
brief, 

Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess 
them. 

What  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 

Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very 
words ; 

Go  tell  fahe  Edward,  thyh  supposed  liny, — 

That  Lewie  of  France  is  tending  over  masquer*, 

To  rtvel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  ? belike,  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 

But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 

Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter’d  with  mild 
disdain ; 

Tell  him , in  hojte  he’ll  prove  a widower  shortly , 

I ’ll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 


&c. ; but  ••  Ihjf"  it  the  reading  of  “ The  True  Tragedy  ; ” aud  in 
the  previous  scene  Lewis  says,  ••  thy  supposed  king." 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  IIENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


[scene  it. 


K.  Edw.  I blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little 
less ; 

She  had  the  wrong.  But  what  said  Henry’s 
queen  ? 

For  I have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place. 
Mk.88.  Tell  him,  quoth  she,  my  mourning  weeds 
are  done , 

And  I am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

K.  Edw.  Belike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharg’d  me  with  these  words ; 
Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong , 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him , ere't  be  long. 

K.  Edw.  Ha ! durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so 
proud  words  ? 

Well,  I will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarn’d  : 

They  shall  have  wars,  and  jtay  for  their  presump- 
tion. 

But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 
Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign ; they  are  so 
link’d  in  friendship, 

That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick’s 
daughter. 

Clab.  Belike,  the  elder;  Clarence  will  have 
the  younger. 

Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 

For  I will  hence  to  Warwick’s  other  daughter ; 
That,  though  I want  a kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 

You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  fallow  me. 

[Exit  Clarence,  and  Somerset  fallow*. 
Glo.  Not  I : 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a further  matter  ; 

I stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

[Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick  ! 

Yet  am  I arm’d  against  the  worst  can  happen ; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  ease. — 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war ; 

They  arc  already,  or  quickly  will  l»c  landed  : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[ Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
But,  ere  I go,  Hastings  and  Montague, 

Resolve  my  doubt ; you  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 

Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 

If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him  ; 

I rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends  ; 

But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 

Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 

That  I may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  oa  he  proves 
true  ! 


Hast.  And  Hastings,  as  he  favours  Edward’s 
cause  ! 

K.  Enw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand 
by  us  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand 
you. 

K.  Edw.  Why  so!  then  am  I sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence  ; and  lose  no  hour, 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A Plain  in  Warwickshire. 


Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and 
other  Forces. 


War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes 
well ; 

The  common  |>ooplc  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 


Enter  Clarence  and  Somf.rskt. 


But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,- — are  we  all  friends? 
Cur.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

Wau.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 
Warwick  ; — 


And  welcome,  Somerset: — I hold  it  cowardice, 

To  rest  mistrustful  where  a noble  heart 
Hath  pawn’d  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love  ; 

Else  might  I think  that  Clarence,  Edward’s 
brother. 

Were  but  a feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence  ; my  daughter  shall 
be  thine. 

And  now  whnt  rests  hut,  in  night’s  coverture. 

Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp’d, 

His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towus*  about, 

And  but  attended  by  a simple  guard, 

Wc  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy  : 
That  ns  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 

With  sleight  and  manhood  stoic  to  Rhesus’  tents, 
And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds; 
So  wc,  well  cover’d  with  the  night’s  black  nmntle, 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward’s  guard, 

And  seize  himself ; — I say  not,  slaughter  him, 

For  I intend  but  only  to  surprise*  him. — 

You  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry , « Henry  !” 
Why,  then,  let’s  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 

For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  saint 
George ! 


[Exeunt. 


» Surpriae  A/m. — ] That  it,  capture  him:  a acnac  of  the  word 
twrprite,  now  obaolcte. 
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SCENE  III. — Edward's  Camp , near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  Kino’s 
tent. 

I Watch.  Como  on,  my  masters,  each  man  tako 
his  stand : 

The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sloop. 
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2 Watch.  Wlmt,  will  lie  not  to  bed  ? 

1 Watch.  Why,  no;  for  he  hath  made  a solemn 

vow 

Never  to  lio  and  tako  his  natural  rest, 

Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 

2 Watch.  To-morrow,  then,  belike,  shall  bo 

the  day, 

If  Warwick  bo  so  near  as  men  report. 
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ACT  IT.] 

3 Watch.  But  say,  I pray,  what  nobleman  is 
that, 

That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

1 Watch.  *Tis  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king’s 

chicfest  friend. 

3 Watch.  O,  is  it  so  ? But  why  commands  the 
king 

That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  ? 

2 Watch.  *T1s  the  more  honour,  because  more 

dangerous. 

3 Watch.  Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and 

quietness ; 

I like  it  better  than  a dangerous  honour : 

Jf  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

Tia  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

1 Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his 

passage. 

2 Watch.  Ay,  wherefore  else  guard  wc  his 

royal  tent, 

But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes? 

Enter,  in  tilence,  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford, 
Somerset,  ami  Forces. 

War.  This  is  his  tent ; and  see,  where  stand 
his  guard. 

Courage,  my  masters  ! honour  now,  or  never  ! 

But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1 Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

2 Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest ! 

[Warwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  all—“  Warwick ! 
Warwick  ! 99  and  set  upon  the  Guard  ; who 
Jly,  crying — “Arm!  Arm!”  Warwick,  and 
the  rest,  following  them. 

The  dram  heating , and  trumpet  sounding,  re- 
nder Warwick,  and  the  rest,  bringing  the 
Kino  out  in  his  gown,  sitting  in  a chair : 
Gloucester  and  Hastings  Jly. 

Sow.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.  Richard  and  Hastings;  let  them  go; 
hero  is  the  duke. 

K.  Edw.  The  duke  ! why,  Warwick,  when  wo 
parted  last,* 

Thou  call’dst  mo  king  ! 

War.  Ay,  hut  the  case  is  alter’d : 

When  you  disgrac’d  me  iu  my  embassade, 

Then  I degraded  you  from  being  king, 

And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 

Alas ! how  should  you  govern  Any  kingdom, 

That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors  ; 

Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 

Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly  ; 


» When  ««  parted  last,—]  So  read*'  « The  True  Traftcdy : " in 
the  folio  1625,  but  appear*  to  have  been  occldcutally  omitted. 
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[scene  it. 

Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people’s  welfare ; 

Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou 
here  too  ? 

Nay,  then  I see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down.— 
Yet,  Warw  ick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 

Of  thee  thyself,  and  nil  thy  complices, 

Edward  will  ulways  bear  himself  as  king : 

Though  Fortune’s  malice  overthrow  my  state, 

My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edw-ard  England’s 
king : \Tahes  off  his  crown. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 
And  be  true  king  indeed  ; — thou  hut  the  shadow. — 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 

See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey’d 
Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 

When  I have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 
fellows, 

I ’ll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him  : — 

Now',  for  a while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 
needs  nbide ; 

It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit,  led  out ; Somerset  with  him. 
Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers?  [do; 

War.  Ay,  that’s  the  first  thing  that  wo  have  to 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 

Ami  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  [ Exeunt . 


SCENE  IV. — London.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Qckkn  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 

Riv.  Madam,  what  mokes  you  in  this  sudden 
change  ? 

Q.  Euz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  arc  you  yet  to 
learn 

Wlmt  late  misfortune  is  befallen  king  Edward  ? 

Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pitch’d  battle  against 
Warwick  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal 
person. 

Riv.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain? 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken 
prisoner ; 

Either  betray’d  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 

Or  by  his  foe  surpris’d  at  unawares  : 

And,  as  I further  linve  to  understand, 

Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 

Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Riv.  These  news,  I must  confess,  are  full  of 
grief ; 
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act  it.]  the  third 

Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  vou  may  ; 

Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

Q.  EuJt.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder  life’s 
decay ; 

And  I the  rntlier  wean  me  from  despair, 

For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune’s  cross  ; 

Ay,  ay,  for  this  I draw  in  many  a tear, 

And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 

Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown. 
Kiv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then 
become '? 

Q.  Ei.iz.  1 am  informed  thnt  lie  comes  towards 
London, 

To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head : 
Guess  thou  the  rest ; king  Edwnnl's  friends  must 
down. 

But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 

(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  onoe  broken  faith,) 

I '11  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary. 

To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

There  shall  I rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly  ; 

If  Warwick  take  us,  wo  are  sure  to  die. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — A Pari ■ near  Middlehnm  Castle  in 
Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloucester,  Hastings,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  anrl  other t. 

Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  William 
Stanley, 

Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I drew  you  hither, 

Into  this  chicfest  thicket  of  the  pork. 

Thus  stands*  the  case  : you  know  our  king,  my 
brother, 

Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whoso  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 

And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 

Comcsf  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

I have  advertis’d  him  by  secret  means, 

That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way, 

Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game. 

He  shall  here  find  Ills  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  Kino  Edward  and  a Huntsman. 

Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord,  for  this  way  lies  the 
game. 

K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man  ; sec,  whero  the 
huntsmen  stand. — 


PART  OF  [«*»«  vi. 

Now,  brother  of  Glostor,  lord  Hastings,  and  the 
rest, 

Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop’s  deer? 

Glo’.  Brother,  the  time  and  ease  rcquireth  haste ; 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  corner. 

K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then? 

Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship*  from 
thence  to  Flanders. 

Glo.  Well  guess’d,  believe  me ; for  that  was 
my  meaning. 

K.  Edw.  Stanley,  1 will  requite  thy  forwardness. 
Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  wc?  ’tis  no  time  to 
talk. 

K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say’st  thou  ? wilt 
thou  go  along  ? 

Hunt.  Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be  bang’d. 
Glo.  Como  then,  away ! let’s  have  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell : shield  thee  from 
Warwick’s  frown, 

And  pray  that  I may  repossess  the  crown.  ^ 

SCENE  VI. — A Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Kino  Hknry,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  Young  Richmond,  Oxford. 
Montague,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  IIkn.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 
friends 

Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 

And  turn’d  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys, — 

At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 
sovereigns ; 

But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

I then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty.  [me  ? 

K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ? for  well  using 
Nay,  bo  thou  sure,  I’ll  well  requite  thy  kindness. 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a pleasure  : 
Ay,  such  a pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 

At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 

They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 

But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  Rett’st  mo  free. 
And  chiefly  therefore  I thank  God  and  thee ; 

He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I may  conquer  fortune’s  spite, 

By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 

And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 
May  not  be  punish’d  with  my  thwarting  stars, — 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
I here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 


(•)  Flr»t  folio,  stand.  (t)  First  folio,  Coma . 
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ACT  IT.]  KINO  IIENRY 

Was.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fam’d  for 
virtuous ; 

And  uow  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 

By  spying  and  avoiding  fortune’s  malice, 

For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  : a 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 

For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 
sway, 

To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

Adjudg’d  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown. 

As  likely  to  be  blest  in  pence  and  war ; 

And  therefore  I yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

War.  Audi  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 
K.  IIkn.  Warwick  ami  Clarence,  give  me  both 
your  hands ; 

Now  join  your  bauds  and  with  your  hands  your 
hearts, 

That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 

I make  you  both  protectors  of  this  laud, 

While  I myself  will  lead  a private  life, 

And  in  devotion  sjiend  my  hitter  days, 

To  sin’s  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign’s 
will  ? 

Clar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield 
consent ; 

For  on  thy  fortune  I repose  myself. 

War.  Why  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I he 
content : 

We’ll  yoke  together,  like  a double  shadow 
To  Henry’s  hotly,  and  supply  his  place  ; 

I mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 

While  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  case. 

And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful 
Forthwith  that  Edward  he  pronounc’d  a traitor, 

And  all  his  lands  and  goods  bo  confiscate. b 

Claii.  What  else?  and  that  succession  be  de- 
termin’d. 

Waii.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his 
part. 

K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief 
nffuira, 

I<et  me  entreat,  (for  I command  no  more.) 

That  Margaret  your  queeu,  and  my  son  Edward, 

Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed: 

For  till  I see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all 
speed. 

K.  Him.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is 
that, 

Of  whom  you  seem  to  luive  so  tender  cure  ? 

So vi.  Sly  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  coil  of 
Richmond.^) 


• For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  theeur*;]  ThU  means, 
apparently,  - few  men  acerpt  tbrir  dea'.lny  without  complain!. 
t>  Jmd  oil  AO  Unit  and  g<od»  be  cn/icul*. J The  Aral  folio 


THE  SIXTH.  [scene  vir. 

K.  IIkn.  Como  hither,  England’s  hope  : — if 
secret  powers 

[ Lays  his  hand  on  his  head. 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country’s  bliss. 

His  looks  are  full  of  jK-'aceful  majesty  ; 

His  head  by  nature  fram’d  to  wear  a crown, 

His  hand  to  wield  a sceptre;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a regal  throne. 

Make  much  of  him,  my  lords  ; for  this  is  he, 

Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

War.  What  news,  my  friend?  fbrotlier, 

Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War.  Unsavoury  news ! but  how  made  lie 
escape  ? [Gloatcr, 

Mess.  He  was  convey’d  by  Richard  duke  of 
And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

Ami  from  the  bishop’s  huntsmen  rescu’d  him  ; 

For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise.  [charge. — 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  Kino  Henry,  War.,  Clar.,  Lieut. 
and  Attendants. 

Sovr.  My  lord,  I like  not  of  this  flight  of 
Edward’s, 

For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help, 

And  we  shall  have  more  wan  before ’t  he  long. 

As  Henry’s  late  presaging  prophecy 
Bid  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young 
Richmond, 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  nmy  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours  : 
Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
Forthwith  we’ll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 

Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxk.  Ay  ; for,  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
’Tis  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

Som.  It  shall  be  so  ; he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  speedily.  \Ejxunt. 

SCENE  VII.— Before  York. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Glol'cestkb,  Hastings, 
and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hastings, 
and  the  rest ; 

Yet,  thus  far,  fortune  inaketh  us  amends, 

oiuita  be,  which  inppHed  toy  Malone;  the  terend  r ad*— 

••  — — - an  J Good*  coi \Jfualrd." 
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And  sap,  that  once  more  I shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry’s  regal  crown. 

Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repass’d  the  seas, 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy : 

What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv’d 
From  Ravcnspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

Glo.  The  gates  made  fast! — Brother,  I like 
not  this  ; 

For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 

Arc  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

K.  Enw.  Tush,  man  ! abodemento  must  not 
now  affright  ns : 

By  fair  or  foul  means  wc  must  enter  in, 

For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

Hast.  My  liege,  I ’ll  knock  once  more  to  sum- 
mon them. 

Enter,  on  the  Walk , the  Mayor  of  York,  and 
Aldermen. 

May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming, 

And  shut  the  gates  for  Bftfcty  of  ourselves  ; 

For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Homy . [king, 
K.  Enw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 
Yet  Edward,  at  tho  least,  is  duke  of  York. 

May.  True,  my  good  lord;  I know  you  for  no  less. 
K.  Eow.  Why,  and  I challenge  nothing  but 
my  dukedom, 

As  being  well  content  with  that  nlouo. 

Glo.  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
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lie’ll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[Agidc. 

Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in 
a doubt  ? 

Open  the  gates ; wc  arc  king  Henry’s  friends. 
May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ? the  gates  shall  then  bo 
open’d.  [Exeunt  from  above, 

Glo.  A wise  stout  captain,  and  persuaded  soon ! * 
Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 
were  well, 

So  ’twerc  not  ’long  of  him:  but,  being  enter’d, 

I doubt  not,  I,  but  wo  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Enter  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  below. 

K,  Enw.  So,  master  mayor : these  gates  must 
not  be  shut, 

But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 

What ! fear  not,  man,  hut  yield  me  up  the  keys ; 

[Take*  hie  keys. 

For  Edward  will  defend  tho  town,  and  thee, 

And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum.  Enter  Montgomery,  and  Forces, 
marching. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I be  deceiv’d. 

« Persuaded  soon!]  The  old  text  has — " toon  persuaded 
Pope  made  the  transposition,  which,  as  Steevcna  remarked, 
requires  no  apology. 
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K.  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John  ! but  why  cornc 
you  in  arms? 

' Mont.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm, 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do.  [now  forget 
K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery;  but  wc 
Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

Mont.  Then  fore  you  well,  for  I will  hence  again ; 
I came  to  serve  a king,  and  not  a duke, — 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  march  begun. 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  awhile;  and  we’ll 
debate, 

By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  bo  recovered. 

Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating?  in  few  words, 
If  you’ll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 


a tThy  ihtll  tre  fight, — ] Malnhe  prints  this,  " tVhy  should  wc 
fight,”  kc.,  whereupon  Mr.  Collier  very  properly  asks,  44  Why  vary 
at  all  from  the  text  P a question,  which,  in  all  courtesy,  we 
might  take  the  liberty  of  retorting  upon  Mr.  Collier  himself, 
since,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  variations  he  has  thought 
proper  to  Introduce  into  this  play  on  the  authority  of  his  anno- 
tator, he  has  several  times  departed  from  the  old  text  without  a 
syllable  of  explanation;  for  instance,  in  Act  I.  Sc.  I,  the  folio 
1623  reads  : — 

•*  Unless  he  teek  to  thrust  you  out  perforce." 

Mr.  Collier  has— 

44 to  thrust  you  out  hy  force." 

In  Act  II.  8c.  1,  in  the  folio  1623  we  have— 

44  Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  cam I procure.” 


I ’ll  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you : 
Why  shall  we  tight,*  if  you  pretend  uo  title? 

Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on 
nice  points? 

K.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we’ll 
make  our  claim : 

Till  then,  ’t  is  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit ! now  arms 
must  rule. 

Glo.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto 
crowns. 

Brother,  wc  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand  ; 

The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ; for ’t  is  my  right, 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 


In  Mr.  Collier’s  edition, 14  — can  procure.” 

In  Act  II.  Sc.  5,  in  the  folio  1623  It  is— 

" Was  ever  father  so  bemoaned  his  ion  f" 

In  Mr.  Collier, 44  — a son  f " 

In  Act  II.  Sc.  6,  tho  folio  1623  ha* — 

" Which,  whiles  it  lasted,”  Sc. 

Mr.  Collier  reads,  '• — r MU  It  lasted.” 

In  Act  IV.  Sc.  8,  the  folio  1623  has— 

44  Shalt  stir  up,”  44  shall  find,”  and  44  shall  muster.” 

While  Mr.  Collier  reads,— 

44  Shall  stir  up,"  “shall  find,"  and  “shall  muster.” 

These  deviations  arc  not,  certainly,  of  great  importance,  though 
of  quite  as  much  aa  Malone’s  change  of  shall  to  should. 
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THE  TU11U)  PART  OF 


ACT  IV.] 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speakcth  like 
himself ; 

And  now  will  I be  Edward’s  champion. 

Hast.  Sound,  trumpet ; Edward  shall  be  here 
proclaim’d : — 

Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[ Gives  him  a paper.  Flourish. 
Sold.  [Heads.]  Edioard  the  fourth , by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and 
lord  of  Ireland , Ac. 

Mont.  And  whosoe’er  gainsays  king  Edward's 
right, 

By  this  I challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

. [Throws  down  his  gauntlet. 

All.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  ! 

K.  Edw,  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery  ; — and 
thanks  unto  you  all  : 

If  fortune  serve  me,  I’ll  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let’s  harbour  here  in  York, 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  cor 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 

We’ll  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates  ; 
For  well  I wot  tliat  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 

Ah,  froward  Clarence! — how  evil  it  beseems  thee, 
’I’o  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother! 

Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  War- 
wick.— 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers;  doubt  not  of  the  day, 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VIII. — London.  A Eoom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Hkxiiy,  Warwick,  Clarence,  Mon- 
tague, Exeter,  and  Oxford.* 

War.  What  counsel,  lords  ? Edward  from 
Bel  gia. 

With  hasty  Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 

Hath  pass’d  in  safety  through  the  narrow  sens, 
Ami  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London  ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

Oxf.  Let’s  levy  men,  and  beat  him  lmek  ngain.h 
Clar.  A little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which  being  suffer’d,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

' War.  In  Warwickshire  I have  true-hearted 
friends, 

Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 

Those  will  I muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 


* Exeter,  and  Oxford.)  The  folio  I CSS,  for  Exeter,  his  mis- 
takenly Somertet. 

b Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.]  In  the  folio  I M3, 
this  line  is  given  to  the  King;  but  the  modern  editors,  who  assigned 
it  to  a more  warlike  character,  were  probably  right.  It  is  not  con- 
sonant with  Henry's  pacific  nature,  nor  indeed  becoming  to  one  who 
ha*  just  before  abdicated  his  sovereignty  in  everything  but  the 
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[scene  VIII. 

The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee: — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Iiciccstershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin’d  to  hear  what  thou  command’st : — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  bclov’d, 

In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 

My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 

Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

Or  modest  Dinn,  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 

Shall  rest  in  London,  till  wc  come  to  him. — 

Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  IIkn.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy’s 
true  hope. 

Clar.  In  sign  of  troth,  I kiss  your  highness’ 
hand. 

K.  IIkn.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  for- 
tunate ! 

Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord ; — and  so  I take  my 
leave. 

Oxf.  And  thus  [Kissing  Henry’*  hand.~\  I seal 
my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mou- 
tnguo, 

And  all  at  once,®  once  more  a happy  farewell. 
War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords:  let’s  meet  at 
Coventry. 

[Exeunt  Wan.,  Clar.,  Oxf.,  and  Mont. 
K.  Hf.n.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I rest  a while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 
Mcthinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field. 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exk.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the 
rest. 

K.  Hen.  That’s  not  my  fear;  my  meed4  butli 
got  me  fame : 

I have  not  stopp’d  mine  cars  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  oft’  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 

My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

My  mildness  hath  allay’d  their  swelling  griefs, 

My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears ; 

I have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

Nor  much  oppress’d  them  with  great  subsidies, (-) 
Nor'  forward  of  revenge,  though  tliey  much  err'd  : 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edwanl  more  than 
me? 

No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace  ; 

And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 

The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  without , “ A Lancaster  ! A Lancaster  !” 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord  ! what  shouts  are 
these  ? 

name,  that  he  might— 

" — lead  a private  life, 

And  in  devotion  apend  [hla]  latter  days." 

« And  all  at  once.— 1 See  note  {•).  p.  as. 

d 2/jr  meed—]  My  merit,  a*  In  a former  pataage,  Act  1 1.  Sc.  I : — 
“ Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  need*." 
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ACT  IV.] 


KINO  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloucester,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  slmme-fac’d  Henry,  bear 
him  hence, 

And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England ! — 

You  arc  the  fount,  that  mukes  small  brooks  to 
flow; 

Now  stops  thy  spring;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 
dry, 

And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 


[scexe  VIII. 

Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not  speak. 

[, Exeunt  some  with  Kino  Henry. 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains: 

The  sun  shiues  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 

Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop’d -for  hnv. 

Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

Brave  warriors,  march  auiain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Coventry. 


Enter,  u/nn  the  WnlU,  Wabwick,  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry,  two  Messengers,  ami  olhert. 

Wab.  Where  is  the  post,  that  came  from  valiant 
Oxford  ? 

How  far  hence  ia  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

1 Mf.s».  By  this  at  Dunsmorc,  marching  hither- 

ward. 

Wab.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague? — 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

2 Mess.  By  this  at  Haintry,  with  a puissant 

troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Soiir.Bvn.LK. 

Wab.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  flow  ? 

Sou.  At  Southam  I did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

| Drum  heard. 

Wan.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I hear  his 
drum. 
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Sou.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ; here  Southam 
lies: 

The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marchcth  from 
Warwick . 

Wab.  Who  should  that  be  ? belike,  uulook'd- 
for  friends. 

Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 
know. 


March.  Enter  Kino  Edwabd,  GloccestKb, 
and  Forces. 

K.  Enw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  tho  walls,  and  sound 
a parle.  [Flonrith. 

Glo.  See  how  the  Burly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 
Wan.  O,  unbid  spite ! is  sportful  Edwanl  come  ? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  Br  hotv  are  they  seduc'd, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  tho 
city  gates. 

Speak  gentle  WOrds,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee, 
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KING  IIENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ACT  ▼.] 

Call  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  bog  mercy  ? 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 
hence, 

Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck’d  thee  down, 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent? 

And  thou  slmlt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 
Ulo.  I thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said — 
the  king ; 

Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 

Wah.  Is  not  a dukedom,  sir,  a goodly  gift? 
Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a poor  earl  to  give : 
I ’ll  do  thee* **  service  for  so  good  a gift  . 

War.  ’Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy 
brother. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then  *tis  mine,  if  hut  by  War- 
wick’s gift. 

War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again  ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

K.  Edw.  But  Warwick’s  king  is  Edward’s 
prisoner : 

And  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this,' — 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off? 

Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

The  king  was  slily  finger’d  from  the  deck  ! * 

You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop’s  palace, 

And,  ten  to  one,  you’ll  meet  him  in  tho  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  *Tis  even  so ; yet  you  arc  Warwick 
still. 

Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time;  kneel 
down,  kneel  down : 

Nay,  when  ? b strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

War.  I hod  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  faee, 

Than  bear  so  low  a sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 
tide  thy  friend ; 

This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  lmir, 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 
Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Forces,  drum,  and  colours. 

War.  O cheerful  colours!  see,  where  Oxford 
comes  ! 

Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster  ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 


• The  king  teal  tlily  finart’tl  Jtrtm  Ihe  deck!]  A pack  of  card* 
w.ia  formerly  termed  a deck  «/  cardt  ; thua,  In  " Selimu*,  Emperor 
or  the  Turk*/’  1594,  quoted  by  Stcevcn*  ;— 

**  Well,  If  I chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck 
To  deal  about  and  ahuffle  as  I would." 

•»  Nay,  whenf]  This  expreuion  of  impatience  occurs  again  in 
" Richard  the  Second,"  and  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Sec 
note  ( f),  p.  445,  Vol.  I. 

c Taking  the  red  rote  out  of  hit  hdt.]  The  folio  has  no  stage  direc- 


[SCEJIE  I. 

Glo.  Tho  gates  are  open,  let  tis  enter  too. 

K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  bocks. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ; for  they,  no  doubt, 

Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle : 

If  not,  the  city  being  hut  of  small  defence, 

We  ’ll  quickly  rouse  tire  traitors  in  the  same. 
War.  O,  welcome,  Oxford!  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montauik,  with  Forces,  drum,  and 
colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

[//<?  and  hi * Forces  enter  the  city. 
Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  this 
treason 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  hear. 

K.  Edw.  The  harder  match’d,  the  greater  vic- 
tory : 

My  mind  presngeth  happy  gain  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  Forces,  drum , and 
colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[lit  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 
Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Forces,  drum , and 
colours. 

War.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence 
sweeps  along. 

Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle  ; 

With  whom  an*  upright  real  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a brother  s love  : — 
Come,  Clarence,  come ; thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
call. 

Clab.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this 
means  ? 

[ Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  his  hat.* 
Look,  here  I throw  my  infamy  nt  thee ! 

I will  not  ruinate  my  father’s  house, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.  Why  trowVt  thou,  War- 
wick, 

That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,4*  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 

(•)  Fir»t  folio,  in. 

tion  here,  ami  but  for  “ The  True  Tragedy,"  which  read*,  " Sound 
a Partir,  ami  Richard  and  t’Urcncc  trhitpert  lopilher,  and  then 
Clarence  lakei  hit  rtd  Rate  out  of  hit  hat  and  Ihroteet  il  at 
Warwicke,"  it  would  have  been  difficult  lo  gue»»  whal  Clarence 
did  on  saying.— 

u Look,  here  I throw  my  infamy  at  thee!" 
d Blunt,—]  That  la,  dull,  intertable, 
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THE  THIRD  PART  OF 


[sceae  II. 


act  v-1 

Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king? 

Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 

To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

Than  Jcphtlui’s,*  when  he  sacrific'd  his  daughter. 

I am  so  sony  for  my  trespass  made, 

That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother’s  hands, 

I here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe  ; 

With  resolution,  wheresoe’er  I meet  thee, 

(As  I will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad.) 

To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 

And  so  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I defy  thee, 

And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I will  make  amends ; — 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 

For  I will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

• K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  belov’d, 

Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv’d  our  hate. 

Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ; this  is  brother- 
like. 

Waii.  O passing*  traitor,  perjur'd,  mid  unjust! 
K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  fight  ? 

Or  shall  wc  beat  tlic  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

War.  Alas,  I uni  not  coop’d  here  for  defence  ! 
I will  away  towards  Hairnet  presently, 

And  hid  tlicc  battle,  Edward,  if  tbou  dar’nt. 

K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way : — 

Lords,  to  the  field ! saint  George,  and  victory ! 

[March.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A Field  oj  Battle  near  Barnet. 

Alarum * and  Excursion*.  Enter  King  Edward, 
bringing  in  Wad  wick  tcjunded. 

K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there  : die  thou,  and  die 
our  fear ; 

For  Warwick  was  a bug,  that  fear’d  us  nl!.b — 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast ; I seek  for  thee, 

That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

[Exit. 

War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh  ? conic  to  me,  friend  or 
foe, 

And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I that  ? my  maugled  body  shows, 

My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 
shows, 

That  I must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 

And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 

(•)  Old  text,  IrjAah. 

* PdSiinji — 1 Surpassing,  exceeding,  egregious,  wondrous.  See 
note  (e),  p.  Gtl,  Vol.  t. 

h Warwick  was  a buff,  that  fear'd  us  nil.  — ] Meaning.  Warwick 
was  a bugbear,  a goblin,  a b git  that  appalled  u*  all.  So  in  " The 
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Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe’s  edge, 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept, 

Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove’s  spreading 
tree, 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter’s  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  arc  dimm’d  with  death’s 
block  veil, 

Have  been  os  piercing  os  the  mid-day  sun, 

To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 

The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  till'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken’d  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 

For  who  liv’d  king,  but  I could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 
brow  ? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smear’d  in  dust  and  blood  ! 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I had, 

Even  now  forsake  me  ; and  of  all  my  lands, 

Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body’s  length  ! 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 
dust  ? 

And,  live  wc  how  wc  can,  yet  die  wo  must. 


Enter  Oxford  and  Somkhset. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  ! wort  tliou  as 
wc  are, 

We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again  ! 

The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a puissant 
power ; 

Even  now  we  heard  the  news : ah,  couldst  tliou 
fly! 

Wab.  Why,  then  I would  not  fly. — Ah,  Mon- 
tague, 

If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile  ! 

Thou  lov’st  me  not ; for,  brother,  if  thou  didst. 
Thy  toan*  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I am  dead. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick ! Montague  hath  breath’d 
his  last ; 

And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said — Commend  me  to  mg  valiant  brother. 
And  more  he  would  have  said ; and  more  lie 
spoke, 

Which  sounded  like  a cannon  in  a vault, 

That  moughte  not  be  distinguish’d;  but,  at  last, 

I well  might  hear,  deliver’d  with  a groan,— 

0 , farewell , Warwick  ! 

War.  Sweet  rest  his  soul ! — Fly,  lords,  and  save 
yourselves ; 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  I.  Sc.  i,— " Tu*l»!  tuali!  fear  l»oy* 
with  hugs." 

® That  mought  not  be  distinguish'd ThU  ancient  iuc  of  the 
preterite  tense  of  mighl,  has  teen  overlooked  by  all  the  editor*. 
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act  v.l  KING  HENRY 

For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  ! 
heaven.  [Diet. 

Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen’s  great  ' 
power ! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  off  Warwick'*  body. 


SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  Field . 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino  Edward  in  triumph; 
with  Clabrncr,  Gloucester,  and  the  rest. 

K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course, 

And  we  are  grac’d  with  wreaths  of  victory. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 

I spy  a black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 

That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 

Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed  : 

I mean,  my  lords, — those  powers,  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais’d  in  Gallia,  have  arriv’d  our  coast, 

And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clab.  A little  gnlo  will  soon  disperse  that 
cloud, 

And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up, 

For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a storm. 

Gi.o.  The  queen  is  valu’d  thirty  thousand  strong, 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her : 

If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur’d, 

Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  ore  advertis’d  by  our  loving  friends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury: 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Barnet  field, 

Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way  ; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  wo  go  nlong. — 

Strike  up  the  drum ! cry — Courage ! and  away. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.  Enter  Queen  Maboabrt,  Prince 
Edward,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne’er  sit  and 
wail  their  loss, 

But  chcerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  most  be  now  blown  over-board, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 

And  half  our  sailoro  swallow’d  in  the  flood  ? 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still : is’t  meet  that  ho 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 


THE  SIXTH.  [scene  it. 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 
much ; 

Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav’d  ? 
Ah,  what  a shame  ! ah,  what  a fault  were  this  ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ; what  of  that  ? 
And  Montague  our  top-most ; what  of  him  ? 

Our  slaughter’d  friends  the  tackles;  what  of  these? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor? 

And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  ond  tacklings? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow’d  the  skilful  pilot’s  charge  ? 

We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep  ; 

But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say 
no. 

From  shelves  and  rocks  tluit  threaten  us  with 
wreck. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a ruthless  sea  ? 

What  Clarence  but  a quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

And  Richard  but  a ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

Say,  you  can  swim  ; alas,  ’tis  but  awhile: 

Tread  on  the  sand  ; why,  there  you  quickly  sink: 
Bestride  the  rock  ; the  tide  will  wash  you  off. 

Or  else  you  furnish, — that’s  a threefold  dentil. 

This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 

If  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

That  there’s  no  hop’d-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 
rocks. 

Why,  courage,  then  ! what  cannot  bo  avoided, 

*T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 
Prince.  Methinks,  a woman  of  this  valiant 
spirit 

Should,  if  a coward  heard  her  speak  these  words. 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 

And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a man  at  arms. 

I speak  not  this,  ns  doubting  any  here, 

For  did  I but  suspect  a fearful  man, 

He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes, 

Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 

And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 

If  any  such  be  here, — os  God  forbid  ! — 

Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Oxf.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a courage, 
And  warriors  faint!  why,  ’twere  perpetual  shame. — 
O,  brave  young  prince  ! thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee : long  may’st  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

Som.  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a hope, 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 

If  he  arise,  be  mock’d  and  wonder’d  at. 

Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentlo  Somerset ; — sweet 
Oxford,  thanks. 

Prince.  And  tako  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath 
nothing  else. 
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ACT  Y.j 


THE  THIRD  PART  OF  [scene  y. 


Enter  a Messenger. 

Mf.ss.  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at 
hand, 

Heady  to  fight ; therefore  Ik?  resolute. 

Oxp.  1 thought  no  less : it  is  his  policy, 

To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

Sow.  But  lie’s  deceiv’d;  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 
forwardness.  [budge. 

Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence  we  will  not 


Flourish  anti  march.  Enter,  at  a distance. 
Kino  Edwaud,  Ci.ahf.nce,  Gloucester, 
and  Forres. 

K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the 
thorny  wood, 

Which,  by  the  heavens’  assistance,  and  your  strength, 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

J need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

For,  well  I wot,  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out : 

Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords ! 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what 
I should  say, 

My  tears  gainsay  ; for  every  word  I spenk, 

Yc  see,  I drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes.* 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this: — Henry,  your  sove- 
reign, 

Is  prisoner  to  the  foe  ; his  state  usurp’d, 

His  realm  a slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain, 
His  statutes  cancell’d,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 

And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  spoil. 

You  fight  injustice : then,  in  God's  name,  lords, 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Armies. 


SCENE  V. — Another  jxirt  of  the  same. 

A la  rums  ; Excursions  ; and  afterwards  a retreat. 
Then  enter  Kino  Edward,  Clarence, 
G Lore  kstp.r,  and  Forces;  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Oxford,  and  Somerset,  Prisoners . 

K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a period  of  tumultuous 
broils. 

Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammca*  castle  straight: 
For  Somerset,  oft"  with  his  guilty  head. 

Go,  bear  them  hence  ; I will  not  hear  them  speak. 
Oxf,  For  my  part,  I’ll  not  trouble  thee  with 
words. 

» Mine  eye*.]  So  "The  True  Tragedy;*  the  folio  1623  read*, 
"my  eye.* 
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Som.  Nor  X,  hut  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 

[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  gua  tiled. 

Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world, 

To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who  finds 
Ed  wan l, 

Shall  have  a high  reward,  and  he  his  life? 

Glo.  It  is;  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edwnrd 
comes ! 


Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edward. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 
him  speak. 

What ! can  so  young  a thorn  begin  to  prick  ? — 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 

F or  hearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turn’d  me  to  ? 

Prince.  Speak  like  a subject,  proud  ambitious 
York ! 

Suppose  that  I am  now  my  father’s  mouth  ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I stand  kneel  thou, 
Whilst  I propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv’d! 

Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petti- 
coat, 

And  ne’er  have  stol’n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  .Esop  fable  in  a winter’s  night ; 

II is  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  I’ll  plague  ye  for  tliat 
word. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wnst  l>orn  to  be  a plague  to 
men. 

Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive 
scold. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook- 
back rather. 

K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I will  charm 
vour  tongue. 

Ci.ar.  Untutor’d  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I know  my  duty ; you  are  nil  uiulutiful : 
Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou  perjur’d  George, — 
And  thou  misshapen  Hick, — I tell  ye  all, 

I am  your  bettor,  traitors  as  ye  are  ; — 

And  thou  usurp’st  my  father’s  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  [Stabs  him. 

Glo.  Sprawl’st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [Stabs  him. 

Cl  ah.  And  there’s  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Stabs  him. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too  ! 

Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.  [Offers  to  kill  Iter. 
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ACT  V,] 

K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold ! for  we  have  done 
too  much.  [words  ? 

Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 

K.  Edw.  What ! doth  she  swoon  ? use  means 
for  her  recovery, 

Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  tho  king:  mv 
brother ; 

I Ml  hence  to  I»ndon  on  a serious  matter : 

Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

Clab.  What?  what? 

Glo.  The*  Tower,  tho  Tower  ! [Exit. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  Ned,  sweet  Ned ! speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy  ! 

Const  thou  not  speak  ? — O traitors ! murderers! — 
They  that  stabb’d  Ctesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 

Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worth}’  blame, 

If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it. 

He  was  a man ; this,  in  respect,  a child  ; 

And  men  ne’er  spend  their  fury  on  a child. 

What’s  worse  than  murderer,  that  I may  name  it? 
No,  no ; my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I speak : — 
And  1 will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 
Butchers  and  villains  ! bloody  cannibals ! 

How  sweet  a plant  have  you  untimely  cropp’d ! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers  ! if  you  bad, 

The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr’d  up  re- 
morse : 

Rut  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a child, 

Hook  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

As,  denthsmen,  you  have  rid*  this  sweet  young 
prince ! 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her ! go,  bear  her  hence 
perforce. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch 
me  hero ; 

He  re  sheathe  thy  6 word,  I Ml  pardon  thee  my  death: 
What!  wilt  thou  not? — then,  Clarence,  do  it 
thou. 

Clab.  By  heaven,  I will  not  do  thee  so  much 
case. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do;  sweet  Clarence, 
do  thou  do  it. 

Clab.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I would 
not  do  it? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usost  to  forswear  thyself: 
’Twas  sin  before,  but  now  Mis  charity. 

What!  wilt  thou  not?  where  is  that  devil’s  butcher,b 
Hard-favour’d  Richard  ? Richard,  where  art  thou? 
Thou  art  not  here : Murder  is  thy  alms-deed  ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne’er  putt’st  back. 

K.  Edw.  Away,  I say ! I charge  ye,  boar  her 
hence. 


(•)  First  folio  omltB,  The. 

“ Hid  I hie  itreri  f onng  prince .']  One  *en*c  of  rid  was  to  detlroif ; 
so  in  Berne  3 of  the  present  Act, 

14  —for  willingness  rid$  way." 

And  In  “The  Tempest,”  Act  I.  Be.  1 


[SCENE  TI. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this 
prince ! [Exit,  led  out. 

K.  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone? 

C’lati.  To  London,  all  in  post ; and,  as  I guess, 
To  make  a bloody  supper  in  tho  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He’s  sudden,  if  a thing  comes  in  bis 
head. 

Now  march  we  hence  : discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let’s  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares ; 

By  this,  I ho|w>,  she  hath  a son  for  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. — London.  A Room  in  the  Tower. 

Kino  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a hook  in 
his  handt  the  Lieutenant  attending.  Enter 
Gloucester  . 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord.  What,  at  your  book 
so  hard  ? 

K.  11en.  Ay,  my  good  lord  : my  lord,  I should 
say  rather ; 

’Tis  sin  to  llatter,  good  was  little  better: 

Good  Glostor,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 

And  both  preposterous ; therefore,  not  good  lord. 
Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves : we  must 
confer.  [Exit  Lieutenant. 

K.  Hkn.  So  flies  tho  reckless  shepherd  from 
the  wolf : 

So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher’s  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Gi.o.  Suspicion  always  lmuntA  tho  guilty  mind  ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  offieer. 

K.  Hkn.  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a 
bush, 

With  trembling  wings  misdoubtoth  every  bush: 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 

Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 

Where  my  poor  young  was  lim’d,  was  caught,  and 
kill’d/ 

Glo.  Why,  what  a peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a fowl ! 

And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  tho  fool  was  drown’d. 

K.  Hen.  I,  Diedalus  ; my  poor  hoy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 

The  sun,  that  sear’d  tho  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
Thy  brother  Edward  ; and  thyself,  the  sea, 

Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 


44  —The  red  plague  rid  you.” 

b That  devil'*  butcher,—]  In  the  folio  1633,  the  line  in  enr um- 
bered by  the  addition  of  44  Richard ; 44  but  a«  it  li  not  found  ill  the 
corresponding  line  of  the  earlier  version,  it  was  probably  only  an 
inadvertent  repetition. 
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Ah,  kill  nio  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  ! 

My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger’s  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. — 

But  wherefore  dost  thon  come  ? is’t  for  my  life? 
Glo.  Think’st  thou  I am  an  executioner  ? 

K.  Urn.  A persecutor,  I am  sure,  thou  art ; 

If  murdering  innocentA  be  executing, 

Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I kill’d  for  his  presumption. 

K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill’d  when  first 
thou  didst  presume, 
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Thou  hadst  not  liv’d  to  kill  a son  of  mine. 

And  thus  I prophesy, — that  ninny  a thousand, 
Which  now  mistrust  no  pnreel  of  my  fear, 

And  mnny  an  old  mnn’s  sigh,  and  many  a widow’s. 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 

Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands’, 
And*  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 


» And  orphans,  Ac.]  Anti  N found  only  in  the  >econd  folio, 
which  amend*  the  preceding  line  also,  by  reading,  " — for  their 
husband*’  fate.” 
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KINO  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ACT  ▼.] 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wost  bora. 

The  owl  shriek’d  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

The  night-crow  cried,  aboding* **  luckless  time  ; 
Dogs  howl’d,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down 
trees ; 

The  raven  rook'd*  her  on  the  chimney’s  top, 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a mother’s  pain. 

And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a mother’s  hope ; 
To  wit,  an  indigest  deformed  lump,* 

Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a goodly  tree. 

Teeth  lmdst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  west  bora, 
To  signify,  thou  cam’st  to  bite  the  world : 

And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I have  heard, 

Thou  cam’st — 

Glo.  I ’ll  hear  no  more ; — die,  prophet,  in  thy 
speech ! [titabs  him . 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  T ordain’d. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after 
this. 

O,  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  !(1)  [Diet. 

Glo.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ? I thought  it  would  have 
mounted. 

See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king’s 
death  ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  alway  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house  ! — 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ; and  say  I sent  thee  thither, 

him  again. 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. — 

Indeed,  ’tis  true  that  Henry  told  me  of ; 

For  I have  often  heard  my  mother  say 

I came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward  : 

Had  I not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 

And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp’d  our  right  ? 

The  midwife  wonder’d  and  the  women  cried, 

0,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  horn  with  teeth  I 
And  so  I was  ; which  plainly  signified 
That  I should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap’d  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook’d  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

I have  no  brother,  I am  like  no  brother  : 

And  this  word  love , which  greybeards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me ; I am  myself  alone.— 

Clarence,  beware  ; thou  kcep'st  me  from  the  light; 
But  I will  sort  a pitchy  day  for  thee : 

For  I will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 

That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 


* A boding — ] Foreboding.  portending. 

**  Tkt  raven  rook'd  her—)  To  roc*,  or  to  rook,  means  to  squat 
down,  or  lodge,  or  roost. 

c To  tcit,  an  mdlgest  deformed  lump, — ) The  folio  1623  read*, 
" — an  indigested  and  deformed  lumtse.”  “ The  True  Tragedy." 

«n  a nd>gesi  created  lump*.”  We  adopt  tho  flight  change 
marie  by  Malone,  a change  made  also  by  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator. 

•t  Work  thou  the  way,— and  that  *halt  execute.)  Thou  refer*  to 
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[SCEWB  VII. 

And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I’ll  he  thy  death. 
King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  arc  gone  : 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next ; and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I be  best. — 

I ’ll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

[Exit,  bearing  the  body. 

SCENE  VII. — The  same.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 
Flourish.  Kino  Edward  discovered  sitting 
on  his  throne ; Queen  Elizabeth  with  the 
infant  Princk  canied  by  a Nurse,  Clarence, 
Gloucester,  Hastings,  and  others , near 
him. 

K.  Edw.  Once  more  wo  sit  in  England’s  royal 
throne, 

Ro-purchas’d  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 

What  valiant  foeruen,  like  to  autumn’s  com. 

Have  we  mow’d  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride! 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renowu’d* 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions : 

Two  Cliffords,  ns  the  father  and  tho  son, 

And  two  Northumberland®  ; two  braver  men 
Ne’er  spurr’d  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet’s  sound : 
With  them,  the  two  brave  hears,  "Warwick  and 
Montague, 

That  in  their  chains  fetter’d  the  kingly  lion, 

And  mode  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar’d. 
Thus  lmvo  wc  swept  suspicion  from  our  scat, 

And  mnde  our  footstool  of  security. — 

Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  hoy : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself 
Have  in  our  armours  watch’d  the  winter’s  night ; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer’s  scalding  heat, 

That  thou  mightst  repossess  the  crown  in  peace  ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.  I’ll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid ; 
For  yet  I am  not  look’d  on  in  the  world. 

This  shoulder  was  ordain’d  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  hack : — 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  that  shalt  execute. d 

[Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Glostcr,  love  my  lovely 
queen ; 

And  kissf  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty,  that  I owe  unto  your  mnjesty, 
I seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ; worthy 
brother,  thanks.* 


(*)  Old  text,  Kenotrne.  (t)  Fint  folio,  ’lit. 

the  *peaker’«  head ; that,  to  hi*  arm  nr  shoulder.  Some  copies  of 
the  folio  1623  read.  " odd  that  shalt,''  Ac. 

* In  the  folio  1623  ihi*  line,  which  there  begin*. — " Tlmnke 
Noble  Clarence,"  Ste..  ha*  the  prefix  Cla.  In  *'  The  True  Tragedy" 
it  is  given  to  the  Queen. 
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THIRD  PART  OF  KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ACT  V.] 

Glo.  And,  that  I love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  sprang’st, 

Witness  the  loving  kiss  I give  the  fruit : — 

To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss’d  his  master  ; 

And  cried — all  hail  l whenas  he  meant — all  harm. 

[Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I seated  as  my  soul  delights, 
Having  my  country’s  peace  and  brothers’  loves. 
Clab.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret  ? 


[scene  VI L 

Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn’d  the  Sicilfl  and  Jerusalem, 

And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to 
France. — 

And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows, 

Such  os  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  court  ? — 

Sound  drums  and  trumpets! — farewell  sour  annoy ! 
For  here,  I hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.  [Exeunt. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I. — (2)  Scene  I. — Stem  FaUonbridge . ] “The  pcmon  hero 

meant  wan  Thomas  Nevil,  baxtAnl  sou  to  the  lord  Faucon- 

I here  entail  bridge.  ‘A  man  (says  Hall)  of  no  louse  corage  then 

The  croien  to  thee,  and  to  thine  hein/or  ever.]  auducitie,  who  for  his  evel  condicions  was  such  on  apto 

person,  that  a more  meter  could  not  bo  chosen  to  set  all 
This  compromise  is  an  historical  fact ; and,  from  the  fol*  the  worldo  in  a broylo,  and  to  put  the  estate  of  the  reolme 

lowing  account,  extracted  from  a MS.  in  the  British  on  an  vl  hazard.’  He  had  tieen  appointed  by  Warwick 

Museum  ( Hurl.  C.  7),  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  vice-admiral  of  the  sea,  and  had  in  charge  so  to  keep  the 
long  and  frequent  debates  in  jiarliament.  “ On  halmosso  passage  between  Dover  and  Calais,  that  nono  which  either 
evyn,  abowt  thre  after  noyne,  coniyn  into  the  Comowne  favoured  King  Henry  or  his  friends  should  escape  un taken 

Howus,  the  Lordys  spiritual  and  temporal,  oxcepto  the  or  undrowned:  such  at  least  were  his  instructions,  with 

Kyng,  the  Duk  ot  York,  and'hys  sonys ; And  the  Chawu-  respect  to  the  friends  and  favourers  of  King  Edward,  after 

celer  reherset  the  debate  hod  bytwyn  owro  soveren  I>ord  the  rupture  between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's 

the  Kyng  and  tho  Duk  of  York  upon  the  tvtolys  of  Jng-  death,  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  robbed,  both  by  sea  and 

lond,  Fraunce,  and  tho  Lsmischep  of  Erlond,  wyche  mater  laud,  as  well  friends  as  enemies.  He  once  brought  his 

was  debat,  arguet,  and  disputet  by  tho  soyd  lordcs  spirit-  ships  up  the  Thames,  and  with  a considerable  body  of  the 

UUl  and  temporal  byfore  owre  soveren  Lord  and  tho  Duk  men  of  Kent  and  Essex,  made  a spirited  assault  on  tho 
of  York  longe  and  diverse  tymys.  And  at  tho  last,  by  City,  with  a new  to  plunder  and  pillage,  which  was  not 

grot  avyce  and  deliberacion,  and  by  tho  assent  of  owro  resiled  hut  after  a sharp  conflict,  and  the  loss  of  many 

aoveryn  Lord  and  the  Duk  of  York,  and  alio  tho  lordcx  live*  ; and,  had  it  hap|tenod  at  a more  critical  period, 

spiritual  and  temporal  ther  assemelyd  by  vertu  of  thys  might  have  been  attended  with  fatal  consoquencoa  to 

present  parlernent,  assentyt,  agreyt,  and  aeordyt,  that  Edward.  After  roving  on  tho  sea  some  little  time  longer, 

owro  sovervyno  Lord  the  Kyng  sclial  pesaabylly  and  ho  ventured  to  laud  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  taken 
quyetly  re  joys  and  |io>uesso  the  crowno  of  Inglond  and  and  beheaded." — UrrssoN. 

of  Fraunce,  and  the  Lordchip  of  Irlond,  with  al  hys  pro- 

omynences,  prerogatyves,  and  libcrtevs  during  hys  lyf.  (3)  Scene  III. — 77m/  father  tine  my  father;  therefore,  die  ] 

And  that  after  hys  desese,  the  coroun,  etc.,  schal  romavne  •*  While  this  battaill  was  in  figfatvng,  a prieste  called  sir 

to  Kycliard  Duk  of  York,  as  rytho  inhoryt  to  hym  and  to  Robert  Aspull,  chapi-telam  and  scholo  master  to  the  yong 

hys  issue,  prayng  and  desyring  ther  the  comownes  of  Ing-  er|e  cf  Rutland  II.  sonno  to  the  al»ove  named  duke  of 

lond,  lie  vertu  of  thys  present  parlernent  aiwcmylet,  to  Y'orke,  scarce  of  tho  age  of  .xii.  yeres.  a foire  gentleman, 

corny  ne  tho  soyd  uiatcr,  and  to  gyff  therto  her  assent.  and  a maydenliko  person,  perceivvng  that  flight  was  more 

The  whycho  comyns,  after  the  mater  debatet,  comynt,  wvegnrd,  then  tariyng,  bothe  lor  him  and  his  master, 

grawntyt,  and  assentyt  to  the  forseyd  premisses.  And  secretly  conveved  thcrlo  out  of  tho  felde,  by  tho  lord 

lerthennoro  was  granted  and  assentyt,  that  tho  soyd  Duk  Cliffordes  bonde,  toward  the  towne,  bvit  or  he  coulde  enter 

of  \ork,  the  Erl  of  March,  and  of  Kutlond,  sehul  bo  into  a house,  he  was  by  tho  savd  lord  Clifford  espied, 

xwome  that  they  schuld  not  corn  pas  no  conxpyroue  tho  folowed,  and  taken,  and  by  reson  of  his  apparell,  do- 

kynges  doth  no  hys  hurt  duryng  hys  lyf.  Ferthermoro  maundod  what  ho  was.  The  vong  gcntclman  dismaied, 

tho  loraeyd  Duk  schnlde  be  had,  take  and  reportvt  as  evr  had  not  a word  to  siwake,  but  knclcd  on  his  knees  im- 

uppnrcnt  prince  and  rytk  in  bury  ter  to  tho  crowno  above*  nloryng  morcy,  an<l  uesiryng  grace,  both  with  holding  up 

seyd.  Fcrthcnnore  for  to  be  had  and  take  tresoun  to  his  handles  and  making  dolorous  countinance,  for  his 

yxnagino  or  compaa  tiie  doth  or  the  hurt  of  the  seyd  Duk,  apache  was  gone  for  feare.  Savo  him  saydo  his  Chappelein, 

wythe  othyr  prerogatyvos  as  long  to  tho  princo  and  eyr  for  ho  is  a princes  aonne,  and  peredventuro  may  do  you 

parawnt.  And  forthormoro  tho  seyd  Duk  and  hys  sonys  good  hereafter.  With  tliat  word,  tho  lonl  Clifford  marked 

schul  have  of  the  Kvng  yerly  ten  thousand  marces.  that  him  and  saydo : by  Go»ls  blodo,  thy  father  slow  mvne. 

is  to  soy,  to  hcmself  fivo  thousand,  to  the  Erl  of  Marche  and  so  wil  1 do  tho  and  all  thv  kyn,  and  with  that  woord, 

three  thousand,  tho  Erl  of  Rutlond  two  thousand  marc««.  gtacko  the  erle  to  the  hart  with  his  dagger,  and  bad  hi* 

And  alle  these  mateyre  agreyd,  assentyt,  and  inactyt  by  Chap|«lcvn  bere  the  cries  mother  and  brother  wonlewbat 

tho  auctoritio  of  thys  present  parlernent.  And  farther*  ho  hnd  done,  and  savde.  In  this  acte  tho  lonl  Clyffonl 

more,  the  statutes  mau  in  tho  tymo  of  Kyng  Herry  the  was  nccompted  a tyraunt,  and  no  gontolmnn,  for  the  pro- 

fowrth,  wherby  the  creuno  w’os  curtayiot  to  hys  issu  jx-rtic  of  tho  Lyon,  which  is  a furious  and  an  unreasonable 

male,  utterly  anullyd  and  evertyth,  wyth  alio  other  boastc,  is  to  bo  cmell  to  them  that  withstande  hym,  and 

statutes  and  grantyH  mad  by  the  seyd  Kynges  days,  Kyng  gentle  to  such  as  prostrate  or  humiliate  them  selfcx  before 

Horry  the  V.  and  King  Horry  tho  vj‘«,  in  tho  infforeyng  him." — Hall, 

of  tho  tytel  of  Kyng  Herry  the  fourth  in  general." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  I. — 

jVay,  if  thou  lx  that  princely  eagle's  bird, 

Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  **».] 

The  opinion  that  the  eagle,  of  nil  birds,  'possessed  tbo 
faculty  of  gazing  undaxxlod  ot  tho  blazing  nun,  is  of  very 
high  antiquity.  Pliny  relates  that  it  exposes  its  brood  to 
this  tost  as  soon  os  hatched,  to  prove  if  they  be  genuine 
or  not.  Chaucer  refers  to  the  belief  in  the  ‘ ‘ Asacmblio  of 
Foules : ” — 

4*  There  mighten  men  the  royal  egal  find. 

That  with  hi*  thorp  look  persitb  the  tonne." 

As  does  Spenser,  in  the  “ Hymn  of  Heavenly  Boauty : " — 

" Mount  up  aloft,  through  heavenly  contemplation, 

From  this  dark  world,  whote  damp*  the  soul  do  blind. 

And  like  the  native  brood  of  ragln  kind. 

On  that  bright  tun  of  glory  fix  thine  eyes, 

Clear'd  from  gross  mitts  of  frail  infirmity*." 

(2)  Scene  II.— 

A ml  ktippy  always  i raj  it  for  that  ion. 

Whose  juthcr  for  A is  hoarding  went  to  hell  f] 

An  allusion  to  a trite  proverb : “ Happy  is  tho  child 
whose  father  wont  to  tho  devil.”  “It  hath  boeno  an 
oldo  proverbo,  thnt  happy  is  that  sonne  whose  father 
goes  to  tho  dovill : meaning  by  thys  allogoricall  kind  of 
speech,  that  such  fathers  as  suck©  to  inriuh  thoyr  sonnes 
by  oovetousnos,  by  briberie,  purloyning,  or  by  any  other 
sinister  moones,  suffer  not  oncly  affliction  of  raind,  as 
grooved  with  insatictio  of  getting,  but  wyth  danger  of 
soulo,  os  a just  reward  for  such  wretchedness©. " — Gkeenk’s> 
Royal  Exchange,  4 to.  Lond.  1590. 

(3)  8CEKE  II. — 

I would  your  highness  would  depart  the  f eld  ; 

The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent.] 

“ Happy  was  tho  Qucno  in  her  two  kattAyls,  but  unfor- 
tunate was  the  King  in  al  his  enterprises,  for  wher  his 
person  was  present©,  ther  victory  fled  ever  from  him  to 
the  other  jjarte,  and  he  commonly  was  subduod  ami  van- 
queshed.” — Hall. 

Drayton,  in  “The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,"  calls 
attention  to  this  general  belief  in  tho  luckless  fortunes  of 
the  King : — 

41  Some  think  that  Warwick  had  not  lo*t  the  day, 

Hut  that  the  King  into  the  field  he  brought; 

For  with  the  worse  that  aide  went  still  away 
Which  had  King  Henry  with  them  when  they  fought. 
Upon  hi*  birth  »o  «ad  a curse  there  lay, 

A*  that  he  never  prospered  in  aught. 

The  queen  won  two,  among  the  lots  of  many, 

Her  husband  absent ; present,  never  any." 

(4)  Scene  III. — A Field  of  Battle  hetwoon  Towton  and 
Saxton,  in  Yorkshire.]  The  following  in  Hall's  narrative  of 
tho  memorable  battle  of  Towton  ; “ a 1 Kittle,"  Carte  ob- 
serves, which  “ decided  the  fate  of  tho  house  of  Lancaster, 
overturning  in  ono  day  an  usurpation  strengthened  by  near 
sixty-two  years’  continuance,  and  established  Edward  on 
tho  throne  of  England.”  “ The  same  day,  about  .ix.  of  tho 


clocko,  whiche  was  tho  .xxix.  day  of  Marche,  beyng  Palm- 
sumlaye,  bothe  the  hostes  apnroched  in  a playn  feldo. 
between  Towton  and  Saxton.  When  echo  parte  peroeyved 
other,  thoi  made  a great  shoute,  and  at  the  same  instant© 
time,  their  fell  a small  snyt  or  snow,  which  by  violence  of 
the  wynd  was  driven  into  the  faces  of  them,  which  were 
of  kyng  Henries  parte,  so  that  their  sight  was  somewhat 
blemeshed  and  minishod.  The  lord  Fawntxmbridge,  which 
led  the  forward  of  kyng  Edwonles  1 Nit  tail  (as  before  is 
re  horsed)  boing  a man  of  great  polecie,  and  of  much  ex- 
perience in  marciall  fcates,  caused  every  archer  under  his 
standard,  to  shot  one  flyght  (which  before  he  caused  them 
to  provide)  and  then  made  them  to  stand  still.  The  North- 
renmon,  feling  the  shoot,  but  by  reason  of  the  snow,  not 
wel  vewyng  the  distaunoe  betwene  them  and  their 
enemies,  like  hardy  mon  shot  their  schiefo  arrowes  as  fast 
as  thei  might,  but  al  their  shot  was  lost,  and  thoir  labor 
vayn  for  they  came  not  nere  the  Southermen  by  ,xL 
toy  lore  ycnles.  When  Uieir  shot  was  almost  spent,  the 
lord  Fawconbridgo  marched  forwarde  with  his  archers, 
which  not  onely  shot  their  awne  whole  sheves,  but  also 
gathered  tho  arrowes  of  thoir  enotnios,  and  let  a great 
parto  of  them  flye  agaynst  their  awne  masters,  and  another 
•art  thei  let  stand  on  the  ground,  which  sore  noved  the 
egges  of  tho  ownore,  when  the  buttavlo  joyned.  The  erlo 
of  Northumberland,  and  Andrew  TtoIojnj,  which  were 
chcfetayns  of  Kyng  Henries  vongord,  seynge  their  shot 
not  to  provayle,  hasted  forward  to  joino  with  their 
enemies  : you  may  bosure  the  other  part  nothing  re- 
tarded, but  valeauntly  fought©  with  their  enemies.  This 
Ixittavl  was  sore  foughten,  for  hopo  of  lifo  was  set  on 
side  on  every  {tart©  and  takynge  of  prisoners  was  pro- 
claymed  as  a great  offence,  by  reason  wherof  every  man 
determined,  either  to  oonquore  or  to  dye  in  the  felde. 
This  deadly  battaylo  and  bloudy  conflict©,  continued  ,x. 
houres  in  doubtfull  victorie.  The  one  |*art©  some  time 
flowyug,  and  some  time  ebbyng,  but  in  conclusion,  kyng 
Edward  so  coragiously  comforted  his  men,  rufreshyng  tho 
wory,  and  helping  the  wounded,  that  tho  other  part  was 
discomfited  and  overcomo,  and  lyko  men  amas«d,  floddo 
toward  Todcaster  bridge  to  savo  them  selfes ; but  in  tho 
moan©  way  there  is  a litle  broke  called  Cocke  not  very 
broado,  but  of  a great  deapnes,  in  tho  whiche,  what  fur 
hast  of  cscapyng,  and  what  for  foaro  of  folowere,  a great 
number  were  drent  and  drowned,  in  so  much  that  tho  com- 
mon people  there  offlrme,  that  mon  alyve  {Kissed  tho  ryver 
upon  duad  carcasis,  and  that  tho  great  ryver  of  Wharfe, 
which  is  the  great  sewer  of  that  broke,  and  of  all  tho 
water  comi  ng  from  Towton,  was  colored  with  bloudo.” 

(5)  Scene  VI. — For  Glosler's  duhedom  is  too  ominous .1 
So  Hall : — “ It  seometh  to  many  men  that  the  name  and 
title  of  Gloucester  hath  bene  unfortunate  and  unluckio  to 
divoree,  whiche  for  thoir  honor  have  bone  erected  by  crea- 
tion of  princos  to  that  stile  and  digmtie  ; as  Hugh  Spencer, 
Tlmmas  of  Woodstocke,  son  to  Kynge  Edward  the  thirde, 
and  this  duko  Humphrey  ; whiche  threo  j>or»on*  by  miser- 
able death  finmhcu  their  daies ; and  after  them  King 
Richard  the  iii.  also  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  civil  warro 
was  slain©  and  confounded  ; so  that  this  name  of  Glou- 
cester is  taken  for  an  unhappie  and  unfortunate  stile,  as 
the  proverbo  speaketh  of  Scjanes  horse,  whose  ryder  was 
ever  unhoreed,  and  whoso  possessor  was  ever  brought  t© 
miscrio." 
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ACT  III. 


(1)  SCENE  I. — From  Scotland  am  I stoT n,  eren  of  -pure 
lore,  dr.]  **  And  on  that  parte  that  marched  upon  Scot- 
land©, ho  laiod  watches  and  espialles,  that  no  persouo 
should  go  out  of  the  roalme  to  kyng  Henry  and  his  com- 
pany, which  then  lave  aoiornvng  in  Scotland©  ; hut  what- 
soever ioofterdy  or  iieryll  mi.-v,  l>eo  construed  or  domed  to 
have  insuod  by  tlie  mcanes  of  kyng  Henry,  all  sucho 
doubles  wero  now  shortly  resolved  and  determined,  and 
all  fear©  of  his  dovnges  wero  clcrely  put  under  and  cx- 
tinct ; for  he  hymselfe,  whether  he  were  past  all  fearo,  or 
was  not  well  stahliabed  in  his  perfite  tnynde,  or  could  not 
long  kepo  hymselfe  secrete,  in  a disguysed  apparell  boldoly 
entered  into  Englonde.  Ho  was  no  soner  entered,  but  ho 
was  knowen  and  tAken  of  ono  Cantlowe,  and  'brought 
toward©  the  kyng,  whom  tho  ede  of  Warwicke  met  on 
the  waie,  by  the  kynges  com  maun  dement,  and  brought 
hym  through  London  to  the  towre,  and  there  he  was  laiod 
in  sure  holde." — HaLL. 

(2)  Scene  It— 

Because  in  quarrel  of  the.  haute  of  York 
The  vortky  gentleman  dul  lose  his  life.] 

This  is  an  error.  Sir  John  Grey  fell  at  tho  second  battle 
of  St.  Alban’s,  while  fighting,  not  on  the  side  of  York, 
but  Lancaster;  a fact  of  which  Shakestteare  was  subse- 
quently aware,  since,  in  “ Richard  lit"  Act  I.  Sc.  3, 
Richard,  addressing  Queen  Elizabeth,  remarks,— 

" In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband  Grey, 

Were  factious  for  the  haute  of  Lancatf.r ; — 

And,  River*,  so  were  your— was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain?** 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  placo  to  introduce  hero  a portion 
of  Hall’s  description  of  King  Edward’s  first  interview 
with  tho  lady  Urey,  upon  which  the  present  scene  was 
founded : — 

'*  Tho  king  being  on  huntyng  in  the  forest  of  Wychwod 
besvde  Stonnystratfordo,  came  for  his  rccreacion  to  the 
mannor  of  Grafton,  where  the  duches  of  Bedford  sujomcd, 
then  wyfo  to  sir  Richard  Wodvilo,  lord  Ryvcrs,  on  whom 
then  was  attending  a doughter  of  hers,  called  dame 
Elizabeth  Greve,  wydow  of  sir  Ihon  Grey  knight,  alayn  at 
tho  lost  battefl  of  sainct©  A 1 bo  ns,  by  tho  power  of  kyng 
Edward.  This  wydow  havyng  a suvt  to  tho  king,  either 
to  be  restored  by  hym  to  some  thyng  taken  from  her,  or 
requyring  hym  of  pitie,  to  have  some  augmentacion  to 
her  Jivyng,  found©  sueh  grace  in  tho  kvnges  eyes,  that  ho 
not  onely  favored  her  suyte,  but  much  more  phantAsicd 
her  person,  for  she  was  a woman  more  of  formal  coun- 
tenaunce,  then  of  excellent  Iwautie,  but  yet  of  surh 
beautio  and  favor,  that  with  her  sober  demoanurc,  lovely 
lokyng,  and  femvnyno  smylyng,  (neither  to  wanton  nor  to 
humble!  besydo  her  tounguo  so  elontient,  and  her  wit  so 
pregnant,  she  was  able  to  ravishe  tno  myndo  of  a mcano 
jwrfton,  when  she  allured,  and  made  subject  to  her,  tho 
nart  of  so  great  a king.  After  that  kyng  El  word  had 
well  considered  all  tho  linyamcntes  of  her  body,  and  tho 
wise  and  womanly  doincanuro  that  ho  saw  in  her,  ho  de- 
termined first  to  attempt,  if  he  might  provoko  her  to  bo 
his  sovereign©  lady,  promisyng  her  many  giftes  and  fayro 
rowardes,  aflirmyngo  farther,  that  if  she  woulde  thoninto 
condiscend,  sho  myght  so  fortune  of  his  nerainour  and 
concubyno,  to  bo  chnungcd  to  his  wyfe  ana  lawfull  bed- 
felow  : whicho  domaundo  she  so  wisely  and  with  so  covert 
speech©  aunswered  and  repugned,  affirmyngo  that  as  sho 
was  for  his  honor  farm  unaole  to  be  hys  spouse  and  bed- 
folow  : So  for  her  awno  poore  honostie,  sho  was  to  good  to 
l»e  either  hys  concuhyne,  or  sovereign©  lady  : that  where 
ho  was  a littcll  before  heated  with  the  dart  of  Cupid,  ho 
was  nowe  set  all  on  a hot©  burnyng  fyro,  what  for  the  con- 


fidence that  ho  had  in  her  perfyt©  constancy,  and  tho 
trust  that  ho  had  in  her  constant  chastitie,  and  without 
any  farther  dehherncion,  ho  determined  with  him  selfo 
clercly  to  marye  with  her,  after  that  askyng  counsaill  of 
them,  whicho  ho  knewo  neither  woulde  nor  once  durst 
impugne  his  concluded  purjwwe.  But  the  duches  of  Yorke 
hys  mother  letted  it  as  much  as  in  her  lay  alledgyng  a 
precontract  mode  by  hym  with  the  lady  Lueye,  and  divore 
other  lottos:  al  which  doubt©*  were  resolved,  and  all  thingea 
made  clere  and  all  cavillacion*  avovded.  And  so,  privillo 
in  a monivng  he  inaried  her  at  Grafton,  where  ho  first 
phantaaiod  her  visage." 

(3)  Scene  III  — 

J came  from  Edtcard  as  amltauador, 

But  / return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe. ] 

Shakespeare  s relation  of  Warwick’s  embassy  and  com- 
mission, and  tho  rupture  between  king  Edward  and  him 
in  consequence  of  tho  former's  marriage  with  lady  Grey, 
are  strictly  accordant  with  the  statements  of  Hall  ana 
Holinshed  ; but,  as  Ritson  observes,  “ lator  aa  well  as 
carlyer  writers,  of  better  authority,  incline  ua  to  discredit 
tho  whole  ; and  to  refer  the  rupture  botweon  tho  king  and 
his  political  creator  to  causes  which  have  not  reached 
posterity,  or  to  that  jealousy  and  ingratitude  so  natural, 
perhaps,  to  those  who  are  under  great  obligations,  too 
great  to  bo  discharged.  ' Benefcia  (says  Tacitus)  rd 
N.o/ue  lain  sunt,  dam  cidentur  estolci  posse:  ubi  mu! turn, 
ant  rencre,  pro  prat  id  odium  redditur . 

Hall’s  narmtion  of  the  circumstances,  which  appears  to 
hnvo  been  that  adopted  by  tho  poet,  is  ns  follows  : — 

** The  same  yero  he  [Warwick]  cam  to  kvng  Lowe*  tho 
.xi.  then  beyng  French©  kyng,  Hying  at  'fours,  and  with 
great©  honor  was  there  received,  and  honorably  interteined : 
of  whom,  for  kyng  Edward  his  master,  he  demaunded  to 
have  in  mariago  the  lady  Bonn,  doughter  to  Ixmes  duke 
of  8avoy,  and  smter  to  the  buly  Carlot,  then  French 
Queue,  l*?yng  then  in  tho  French©  court.  This  mariage 
someth  pollitiquely  devised,  and  of  an  high  imnginacion 
to  bo  invented,  if  you  will  well  consider,  tho  state  and 
oondicion  of  king  fedwardos  alTair©*,  which  at  this  time, 
had  kyng  Henry  tho  vi.  in  safe  custody,  in  tho  strong 
tour©  of  London,  and  the  most©  !>arte  of  his  adherentea,  he 
lmd  as  he  thought,  either  protiignted  or  extinct,  Quene 
Margaret  onely  except,  and  Prince  Edward  her  sonno, 
which  wer  then  sojomvng  at  Angiors,  with  old  Duko 
Reiner  of  Anjow  her  father,  writyng  hymself  kyng  of 
Naples,  Scieile,  and  Jorusalom,  having  as  much  profit©*  of 
the  letters  of  his  glorious  stile,  as  rente*  and  roronuos  out 
of  the  said  large  and  riche  realities  and  dominions,  (because 
the  kvng  of  Arragon  toke  tho  profite*  of  tho  same,  and 
would  mnko  no  accompt  therof  to  duko  Reiner).  Kvng 
Edward  therfor©  thought  it  necessary,  to  have  atfinitie  in 
Frounce,  ami  csfH.-cially  by  the  Queues  suster : which 
Quene  although  she  ruled  not  the  kyng  her  husband,  (ns 
many  women  do)  yet  ho  of  a certain  ©siwciall  hurnilitio, 
was  more  content  to  havo  her  favor  and  folowo  her  desire, 
(for  wedded  men  oftentymes  doubt  stormes)  rather  then 
to  have  a lowTyng  countonaunoe,  and  a ringing  ]*calo. 
when  ho  should  go  to  his  rest  and  quietnes  : trusting  that 
by  this  mariage,  quene  Margaret©  (whom  the  same  Qucno 
Carlot  litle  or  nothyng  regarded,  although  her  father  was 
called  a kyng  and  she  a quene,  and  none  of  both  having 
aubjoctes,  profitos,  nor  dominions)  should  bnvo  no  aide, 
succor,  nor  nny  comfort  of  tho  French  king,  nor  of  nono 
of  his  frendo*  nor  alio*,  wherforo  quene  Carlot  much  de- 
siroua  to  advance  her  bind  and  progenic,  and  cstsxinlly  to 
so  great  a prince  as  kyng  Edward  was,  obtevned  both  tho 
good  will  of  tho  kyng  her  husband,  ami  also  of  her  syster, 
so  that  the  matrimony  on  that  sydo  was  clcrely  assented 
••••••'***•• 
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But  when  the  erlo  of  Warwycke  had  perfit  knowledge  by 
the  letter*  of  hi*  trusty  frcndes,  that  Icyng  Edward  had 
gotten  him  a new  wyfe,  and  that  all  that  ho  had  done 
with  kvng  Lewee  in  his  ambossade  for  the  coojoynyng  of 
this  now  affinltie,  was  both  frustrate  and  vayn,  he  was 
earnestly  moved  and  sore  chafed  with  the  chaunce,  and 
thought  it  nc-ecssaryo  that  king  Edward  should  bo  de- 


posed from  hi*  crouno  and  royal  dignitio,  as  an  inconstant 
prince,  not  worthy  of  such  a kyngly  office.  All  men  for 
the  moat  parte  acre,  that  this  manage  was  the  only  cause, 
why  the  erle  of  Warwycke  baro  grudge,  and  made  warn* 
on  kynge  Edwarde.  Other  affirme  that  thor  wor  othor 
cauaca,  which  added  to  this,  made  the  fyre  to  flame,  which 
before  waa  but  a litell  smoke.” 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  VI.— J/y  Urge,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of 
Richmond.]  “ Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  son  of 
Edmond  and  Margnret,  daughter  to  John  tho  first  1 Duke 
of  Somerset.’  Edmond,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  half-brother 
to  King  Henry  tho  Sixth,  being  the  son  of  that  king’s 
mother,  Queen  Catharine,  by  her  socond  husband,  Owen 
Teuther,  or  Tudor,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded  at 
Hereford. 

" Henry  the  Seventh,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  nenry  tho 
Sixth  for" this  early  presago  in  his  favour,  solicited  Pope 
Julius  to  canonize  him  as  a saint ; but,  eithor  Henry 
would  not  pay  the  money  demanded,  or,  as  Bacon  sup- 
poses, tho  Pope  refused,  lest,  ‘ as  Henry  was  reputed  in 
tho  world  abroad  but  for  a simple  man,  the  estimation  of 
that  kind  of  honour  might  be  diminished,  if  there  were 
not  a distance  kept  between  innocent*  and  saints.*  ” — 
Malone. 


IV. 

(2)  Scene  VIII.— 

/ kare  not  been.  desirous  of  their  Health, 

Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies.] 

In  speaking  of  the  impost  called  a fifteen,  or  fifteenth  (see 
note  (*),  p.  380),  we  descritied  it  as  a tax  of  the  fifteenth 
part  of  all  the  personal  property  of  each  subject ; but  we 
should  hare  added  that,  subsequently  to  the  8th  of 
Edw&rd  III.,  when  a taxation  was  mado  upon  all  tho 
cities,  towns,  boroughs,  Ac.,  by  compositions,  the  fifteenth 
becamo  a sum  certain,  namoly,  tho  fifteenth  port  of  their 
then  existing  value.  The  distinction  between  the  taxes 
called  fifteenths  and  tenths  {anindismes  and  dismes),  and 
tho  subsidy,  in  later  times,  Camden  expresses  thus : — 
“ A fifteen  and  a tenth  (that  I may  note  it  for  forrainers* 
sakee)  is  a certain  taxation  upon  every  city,  borough,  and 
town  ; not  ovory  particular  man,  but  in  general  in  respect 
of  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  place.  A subsidy 
wo  call  that  which  Is  imposed  upon  every  man,  being 
cessed  by  the  powle,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  valua- 
tion of  their  goods  and  lands.” 


ACT  V. 


(1)  SCENE  VI.— 0,  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon 
thee ,']  The  circumstances  attending  tho  death  of  Henry  VI. 
are  involved  in  deep  obscurity.  The  balance  of  testi- 
mony supports  the  popular  tradition  that  ho  was  mur- 
dered on  tho  night  of  Edward’s  entry  into  London, 
21st  May,  1471: — “And  the  samo  nyghto  that  Kynge 
Edwarde  came  to  Lnndone,  Kynge  Herry,  beynge  in  ward  e 
in  presone  in  the  Toure  of  Londone,  was  putt  to  dethe, 
the  xxj.  day  of  Maij,  on  a tyweaday  nyght,  betwyx  xj.  and 
xii.  of  the  cloko,  beynge  thenno  at  the  Toure  the  Duke  of 
(.•louootro,  bro there  to  Kynge  Edwarde,  and  many  other; 
and  one  the  morwo  ho  was  cheslyde  and  brought  to  Pauly®, 
and  his  face  was  opyne  that  every  mAnne  myghto  seo 
hymo ; and  in  hys  lying©  he  bledde  one  the  pament  thor  ; 
and  afterward  at  tho  Bioko  Fry  res  was  brought©,  and  ther 
he  blede  new  and  fresche  ; and  from  thens  he  was  caryod  to 
Cbyrcbaov  abbey  in  a bote,  and  burred  there  in  oure  Lady 
chapel  le. 

Dr.  Work  worth,  whose  chronicle  furnishes  the  above 
extract,  was  a contemporary  writer.  Master  of  8t.  Peter’s 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1473  to  1498,  and  a man  of 
learning  and  ability.  Fabyan,  a citizen  of  London  in  the 


timo  of  Henry  tho  Seventh,  is  more  explicit M Of  tho 
death  of  this  Prynoe  dyverso  tales  were  tolde:  but  tho 
most  common  fame  went©,  that  he  was  stykked  with  a 
dagger  by  the  handes  of  tho  Duke  of  (iloucester.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Yorkist  party  contended  that 
the  deposed  monarch  died  of  grief  and  melancholy : — “ In 
even*  party  of  England,  where  any  commotion  was  begonno 
for  Kynge  Henry's  party,  anone  they  were  rebuked,  so 
that  it  appored  to  every  tnann  at  eye  tho  saydo  partie  was 
extinct©  and  repressed  for  evar,  without  any  manner  hopo 
of  agayne  ouikiccning  : utterly  despaired  of  any  maner  of 
hoope  or  reioTc.  Tho  certaintio  of  all  which©  camo  to  tho 
knowledge  of  the  snyd  Henry,  late  called  Kyng,  boing  in 
the  Tower  of  London  ; not  havyngc,  afore  that,  Knowledge 
of  tho  saido  m a tars,  he  toko  it  to  so  great  dispite,  ire,  and 
indingnation,  that,  of  pure  displeasure,  and  melencoly,  he 
dyed  tho  xxiii  day  of  tho  monitho  of  May.  Whom  the 
kynge  dyd  to  bo  browght  to  the  friers  prechars  at  London, 
and  there,  his  funenul  service  donno,  to  be  caried,  by 
wntar,  to  an  Abbey  upon  Thamys  svd,  xrj  mylcs  from 
London,  called  CharUey,  and  there  honorably  enteryd.” 
— Arrieall  of  Edwartl  lV. 
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Oil  THE 

THREE  PARTS  OP  KING  HENRY  VL 


“ Shakspbare’s  choice  foil  first  on  this  period  of  English  history,  so  full  of  misery  and  horrors  of  every 
kind,  because  the  pathetic  is  naturally  more  suitable  than  the  characteristic  to  a young  poet’s  mind. 
We  do  not  yet  find  hero  the  whole  maturity  of  his  genius,  yet  certainly  its  whole  strength.  Careless  as 
to  the  apparent  unconnectedness  of  contemporary  events,  ho  bestows  little  attention  on  preparation  and 
development : all  the  figures  follow  in  rapid  succession,  and  announce  themselves  emphatically  for  what 
we  ought  to  take  them  ; from  scenes  whore  the  effect  is  sufficiently  agitating  to  form  the  catastrophe  of 
a less  extensive  plan,  the  poet  perpetually  hurries  us  on  to  catastrophes  still  more  dreadful. 

“Tho  First  Part  contains  only  tho  first  forming  of  the  parties  of  tho  White  and  Red  Rose,  under  which 
blooming  ensigns  such  bloody  deeds  were  afterwards  perpetrated  ; the  varying  results  of  tho  war  in 
France  principally  fill  tho  stage.  Tho  wonderful  saviour  of  her  country,  Joan  of  Arc,  is  pourtrayed  by 
Shakspeare  with  an  Englishman’s  prejudices  : yet  ho  at  first  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  she  has  not  in 
reality  a heavenly  mission ; she  appears  in  the  pure  glory  of  virgin  heroism  ; by  her  supernatural 
eloquence  (and  this  circumstance  is  of  the  poet's  invention)  she  wins  over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  tho 
French  cause  ; afterwards,  corrupted  by  vanity  and  luxury,  she  has  recourse  to  hellish  fiends,  and  comes 
to  a miserable  end.  To  her  is  opposed  Talbot,  a rough  iron  warrior,  who  moves  us  the  more  powerfully, 
as,  in  the  moment  when  he  is  threatened  with  inevitable  death,  all  his  care  is  tenderly  directed  to  save 
his  son,  who  performs  his  first  deeds  of  arms  under  his  eyo.  After  Talbot  has  in  vain  sacrificed  himself, 
and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  tho  French  provinces  are  completely 
lost  by  an  impolitic  marriago ; and  with  this  tho  piece  ends.  The  conversation  betweon  the  aged 
Mortimer  in  prison,  and  Richard  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
claims  of  tho  latter  to  the  throne : considered  by  itself,  it  is  a beautiful  tragic  elegy. 

u In  tho  Second  Part , the  events  more  particularly  prominent  are  the  murder  of  the  honest  Protector, 
Gloucester,  and  its  consequences  ; the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort ; the  parting  of  tho  Queen  from  her 
favourite  Suffolk,  and  his  death  by  tho  hands  of  savage  pirates  ; then  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  short  scene  where  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  who  is  tormented  by  his  conscience  on  account  of  tho  murder  of  Gloucester,  is  visited  on  his 
death-bed  by  Henry  VI.,  is  sublime  beyond  all  praise.  Can  any  other  poet  be  named  who  has  drawn 
aside  the  curtain  of  eternity  at  tho  closo  of  this  life  with  such  overpowering  and  awful  effect  ? And  yet 
it  is  not  mere  horror  with  which  the  mind  is  filled,  but  solemn  emotion  ; a blessing  and  a curse  stand 
side  by  side  ; the  pious  King  is  an  image  of  the  heavenly  mercy  which,  even  in  the  sinner’s  last 
moments,  labours  to  enter  into  his  soul.  The  adulterous  passion  of  Queen  Margaret  and  Suffolk  is 
invested  with  tragical  dignity,  and  all  low  and  ignoble  ideas  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  Without 
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attempting  to  gloss  over  the  crime  of  whioh  both  are  guilty,  without  Reeking  to  remove  our 
disapprobation  of  this  criminal  love,  ho  still,  by  tho  magic  force  of  expression,  contrives  to  excite  in  us 
a sympathy  with  their  sorrow.  In  the  insurrection  of  Cado  ho  has  delineated  the  conduct  of  a popular 
demagogue,  the  fearful  ludicrousncss  of  the  anarchical  tumult  of  the  people,  with  such  convincing 
truth,  that  one  would  believe  he  was  an  oye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  of  our  age,  which,  from 
ignoranoo  of  history,  have  been  considered  as  without  example. 

“ The  civil  war  only  begins  in  the  Second  Part ; in  the  Third  it  is  unfolded  in  its  full  destructive  fury. 
The  picturo  becomes  gloomier  and  gloomier  ; and  seems  at  last  to  be  painted  rather  with  blood  than 
with  colours.  With  horror  we  behold  fury  giving  birt^  to  fury,  vengeance  to  vengeance,  and  see  that 
when  all  the  bonds  of  human  society  are  violently  torn  asunder,  even  noble  matrons  became  hardened  to 
cruelty.  The  most  bitter  contempt  is  the  portion  of  the  unfortunate  ; no  one  affords  to  his  enemy  that 
pity  which  ho  will  himself  shortly  stand  in  ncod  of.  With  all,  party  is  family,  country,  and  religion, 
tho  only  spring  of  action.  As  York,  whose  ambition  is  coupled  with  noble  qualities,  prematurely 
perishes,  the  object  of  the  wholo  contest  is  now  either  to  support  an  imbocilo  king,  or  to  place  on  the 
throne  a luxurious  monarch,  who  shortens  the  dear-bought  possession  by  the  gratification  of  an  insatiablo 
voluptuousness.  For  this  the  celebrated  and  magnanimous  Warwick  spends  his  chivalrous  life  ; Clifford 
revenges  tho  death  of  his  father  with  bloixl -thirsty  filial  love  ; and  Richard,  for  the  elevation  of  his 
brother,  practises  those  dark  deeds  by  which  he  is  soon  after  to  pavo  the  way  to  his  own  greatness.  In 
tho  midst  of  the  general  misery,  of  which  ho  has  been  the  innocent  cause,  King  Henry  appears  like  tho 
powerless  iiua^e  of  a saint,  in  whose  wonder-working  influence  no  man  any  longer  believes  : he  can  but 
sigh  and  weep  over  the  enormities  which  ho  witnesses.  In  his  simplicity,  however,  the  gift  of  prophecy 
is  lent  to  this  pious  king : in  the  moment  of  his  death,  at  the  close  of  this  great  tragedy,  lie  prophesies  a 
still  more  dreadful  tragedy  with  which  futurity  is  pregnant,  as  much  distinguished  for  the  poisonous 
wiles  of  cold-blooded  wickedness  os  the  former  for  deeds  of  savage  fury.” — Schlkoel. 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS, 


“ The  Life  of  Tyroon  of  Athens”  appeared  first  in  the  folio  of  1623.  At  what  period  it  was 
written  we  have  no  evidence,  though  Malone  assigns  it  to  the  year  1610.  The  story,  originally 
derived  from  Lucian,  was  a popular  one  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  must  have  been  known  to  him 
from  its  forming  the  subject  of  a novel  in  Payntcr's  “ Palace  of  Pleasure,”  and  from  the  account 
of  Timon  given  in  North’s  translation  of  Plutarch.  The  immediate  archetype  of  the  play, 
however,  was  probably  some  old  and  now  lost  drama,  remodelled  and  partially  re-written  by  our 
author,  but  of  which  he  permitted  much  of  the  rude  material  to  remain,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration. 

It  is  upon  this  theory  alone  we  find  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  discordance  between  the  defective 
plan,  and  the  faultless  execution  of  particular  parts, — between  the  poverty  and  ncgligenco 
observable  in  some  scenes,  and  the  grandeur  and  consummate  finish  displayed  in  others.  The 
basis  of  Shakespeare's  “ Timon”  was  long  supposed  to  be  an  anonymous  piece,  the  manuscript  of 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Strutt,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Dyce.  But  this 
manuscript  was  printed,  in  1842,  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  ; and  although  it  is  found  to  have 
one  character,  Laches,  who  is  a coarse  counterpart  to  the  faithful  steward,  Flavius,  and  two  or 
three  incidents,  particularly  that  of  the  mock  banquet,  where  the  misanthrope  regales  his 
parasites  with  stones,  painted  to  look  like  artichokes,  which  correspond  in  some  measure  with 
transactions  in  the  piece  before  us,  thero  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  Shakespearo 
ever  saw  it.  These  resemblances  arc  no  doubt  merely  owing  to  both  plays  being  founded  on  a 
common  origin ; for  the  subject  was  evidently  familiar  to  the  stage  long  before  we  can  suppose 
Shakespeare  to  have  produced  his  version.  In  Guilpin’s  Collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires, 
called  “ Skialethcia,”  1598,  we  have  in  Epigram  52 

" Like  hate  man  Timon  in  his  cell  he  sits,” 

which,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  apparently  points  to  some  scene  wherein  Timon  had  been  represented ; 
and  he  is  again  mentioned,  in  a way  to  show  that  his  peculiarities  were  well  understood,  in  the 
play  of  “ Jack  Drum’s  Entertainment,”  printed  in  1601 : — “ But  if  all  the  brewers'  jades  in 
the  town  can  drag  me  from  the  love  of  myself,  they  shall  do  more  than  e’er  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece  could.  Come,  come  ; now  I'll  be  as  sociable  at  Timon  of  Athens." 
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persons  ptprtscnlti, 


Timon,  a noble  Athenian. 

Lucius,  ) 

Locullub,  / Lords,  and  flatterer*  of  Timon. 

Sempronius,  ) 

VENTiniUB,  one  of  Timon’*  false  Friends. 
Alcibiadfs,  or  Athenian  General. 

Apemantus,  o churlish  Philosopher. 

Flavius,  Stewanl  to  Timon. 

Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant 
An  old  Athenian. 

Flaminius, 

Servants  to  Timon. 


Srrrauf*  to  Timcn’s  Creditors . 


Lucilius, 

Sekyilius, 

Capiiis,  , 

PflILOTUS, 

Titus, 

Lucius, 

HoRTENKIUS, 

Anti  others , 

A Page,  a Fool,  Three  Strangers. 


PllRYNIA,  \ 

> Mistresses  to  Alcibiades. 

Pi  MANOR  A,  ) 

Cupid,  and  Amazons  in  the  Masque. 


Other  Lords,  Senators , Ojhccrt,  Soldiers , Banditti,  and  A ttendants. 


SCENE,— Athens,  and  the  fTrxxk  adjoining. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Athens.  A Hall  in  Timon’f  House. 


Enter  Poet  and  Painter. 

Port.  Good  day,  sir. 

Pain.  I am  glad  you’re  well. 

Port.  I have  not  seen  you  long ; how  goes  the 
world  ? 

Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Port.  Ay,  that’s  well  known  : 

But  what  particular  rarity?  what  strange, 

Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ? — See, 


• breath’d,  ai  it  were. 

To  an  untirable  and  continuatc  goodneaa, 

He  pataca.] 

In  the  accepted  reading  of  thi*  paasage,  a colon  la  placed  after 
•*  goodneaa,”  and  the  phraae  " He  pa-iaea,"  interpreted  to  mean. 


Enter  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and  others,  at 
several  doors. 

Magic  of  bounty  ! all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur’d  to  attend.  I know  the  merchant. 
Pain.  I know  them  both  ; the  other’s  a jeweller. 
Mkh.  O,  ’tis  a worthy  lord  ! 

Jew.  Nay,  that’s  most  fix’d. 

Mkh.  A most  incomparable  man  ; breath’d,  os  it 
were, 

To  on  untirable  and  continuate  goodness, 

He  passes.* 


he  iurpa$ttt  or  exceed*,  ia  made  a aeparate  member  of  the  aen- 
tenre.  From  the  «xprc«*iona  "breath'd”  and  "untirable,"  it 
may  well  be  questioned,  however,  whether  "lie  paaaea"  ahould 
not  be  immediately  connected  with  what  goca  before,  and  be 
umlcratooii  in  the  aamc  aenae,  of  rata*,  which  it  bear*  In  "Henry 
V."  Act  II.  Sc.  I " lie  pauet  some  humour*  and  career*.” 
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ACT  l]  T1M0N  OF 

Jew.  I have  a jewel  hero — 

Mku.  O,  pray,  let’s  see’t:  for  the  lord  Timon, 
Bir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate : but, for  that — 
Poet.  [Reciting  aside  When  toe  for  recompense 

have  prais'd  the  vilet 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good . 

Meiu  ’Tie  a good  form. 

[Looking  at  the  jewel. 
Jew.  And  rich : here  is  a water,  look  ye. 

Pain.  You  arc  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  Borne 
dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Pokt.  A thing  slipp’d  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  ns  a gum,  which  oozes* 

From  whence  ’tis  nourished.  The  tire  i’  the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck  ; our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.*  What  have  you  there  ? 
Pain.  A picture,  sir. — When  comes  your  book 
forth  ? 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let’s  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  ’Tis  a good  piece. 

Poet.  So  ’tis  : this  comes  otf  well  and  excellent. 
Pain,  ludiflerent. 

Pokt.  Admirable ! how  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing  ! what  a mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  ! how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  ! to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.  It  is  a pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 

Here  is  a touch ; is’t  good  ? 

Pokt.  I *11  say  of  it, 

It  tutors  nature : artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Senators,  and  jhiss  over. 

Pain.  How  this  lord  is  follow’d  ! 

Pokt.  The  senators  of  Alliens : — happy  men ! b 
Pain.  Look,  more  !t 

Port.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood 
of  visitors. 

I have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment : my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a wide  sea  of  wax  :*  no  levelled  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I hold  ; 

(•)  Old  text,  chares.  (f)  Old  text,  moe. 

» Our  finrry  is  at  a gum,  which  oozes — ] In  the  old  text 
the  Utter  portion  of  this  line  li  ludicrously  misprinted,  " —as  a 
Gownc,  which  uies."  Ac.  Rope  corrected  gowne  to  “gum,”  and 
Johnson  very  happily  changed  urn  to  " oozes.” 
b Happy  men  IJ  Theobald  reads  " happy  non. " perhaps  rightly. 
a jn  a wide  tea  of  wax  :]  The  allusion  Is  presumed  to  point  to 
the  Komau  practice  of  writing  on  waxen  tablets : a practice  pre- 
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ATHENS.  Ockwe  L 

But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 

Leaving  no  track  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I understand  you? 

Pokt.  I ’ll  unbolt  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 

(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon  : his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties d to  his  love  and  teudauce 
All  sorts  of  hearts ; yea,  from  the  glass -fac’d  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself;  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace, 

Most  rich  in  Timon’s  nod. 

Pain.  I saw  them  speak  together. 

Port.  Sir,  I have  upon  a high  and  pleasant  hill. 
Feign’d  Fortune  to  be  thron’d : the  base  o’  the 
mount 

Is  rank’d  with  all  deserts,  all  kiud  of  natures, 

That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states ; amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix’d, 

One  do  f pci-sonate  of  lord  Timon’s  frame, 

Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her ; 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  ’Tis  conceiv’d  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  metliinks. 
With  one  man  beckon’d  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  express’d 
In  our  condition.* 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on : 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  lute, 

(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Kain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 

Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air, — 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet. — When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change 
of  mood, 

Spurns  down  her  late  beloved,  all  his  dependants, 
Which  labour’d  after  him  to  the  mountain’s  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,*  let  him  slip*  down, 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  ’T  is  common : 

A thousand  moral  paintings  I can  show, 

That  shall  demonstrate  those  quickblows  of  fortune’s 
More  pregnantly  than  words.  Yet  you  do  well. 


(•)  Pir»t  folio,  hand. 

valent  in  England  until  about  the  end  of  tbe  fourteenth  century ; 
but  the  word  wax  l»  more  probably  a misprint,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, for  ter  re,  which  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  «ub»titutet  for  It. 
d Properties— J Appropriates.  See  note  (c),  p.  168. 

• In  our  condition.]  Condition  here  mean*,  profession  or  art. 

T Let  him  slip  down, — ] The  old  text  has,  " let  him  tit  downe  ;* 
the  necessary  alteration  was  made  by  Rowe. 
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To  show  lord  Tiraon  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Tnanpeii  sound.  Enter  TniON,(l)  attended;  the 
Servant  of  Ventidius  talking  with  him.* 

Tim.  Imprison’d  is  he,  say  you? 

Vex.  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  five  talents  is 
his  debt ; 

• Talking  with  him.]  The  old  atage  direction  ia,  “ Trumpet* 

Bound.  Enter  Lord  Ttmon,  addruting  himtel/t  eurleouttg  to 
every  Suior ." 


His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  Bhut  him  up  ; which  failing, 

Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius  ! Well, 

I am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  most  needs  mc.b  I do  know  him 
A gentleman  that  well  deserves  a help,  [him. 
Which  he  shall  hove : I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free 

b When  he  moat  needa  me.]  So  the  folio  1664 ; that  of  1GJS 
read* : — 

" -—when  he  muit  neede  me.** 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  I.] 


[SCENE  I. 


Yen.  Srrv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tin.  Commend  me  to  him  : I will  send  his  ran- 
som ; 

And,  being  enfranchis’d,  bid  him  come  to  me  : — 
’T  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 

Hut  to  support  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 

Vkn.  Skry.  All  happiness  to  your  honour  ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a servant  nam’d  Lucilius. 
Tim.  I have  so  : wlint  of  him  ? 

Old  Atii.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man 
before  thee. 

Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius  ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship’s  service. 

Old.  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  this 
thy  creature, 

By  night  frequents  my  house.  I am  a man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin’d  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais’d, 

Than  one  which  holds  a trencher. 

Tim.  Well ; what  further  ? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  huve  I,  no  kin 
else, 

On  whom  I may  confer  what  I have  got : 

The  maid  is  fair,  o*  the  youngest  for  a bride, 

And  I have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost, 

In  qualities  of  the  best.  This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love : I pr’ythec,  noble  lord, 

Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 

Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  : • 

His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 

It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young  and  apt : 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity’s  in  youth. 

Tim.  [To  Lucilius.]  Love  you  the  maid? 
Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  she  accepts  of  it. 
Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be 
missing, 

I call  the  gods  to  witness,  I will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 


* Therefore  he  will  be.  Timon:]  The  meaning  is  not  apparent. 
Malone  construes  it,— “ Therefore  he  will  continue  to  be  *o,  end  it 
sure  of  being  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  vir- 
tue." But  this,  too.  is  inexplicit.  We  should  perhaps  read, — 
“Therefore  he  will  be  Tiraon's,"  Sc.,  that  is,  he  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  service  of  so  noble  a master,  and  thus,  his  virtue  will 
reward  Itself : nr  it  is  possible  the  words,  “ Therefore  he  will  be,’* 
mav  originally  have  formed  pail  of  Timon't  speech,  ami  the 
dialogue  have  run  thus : — 
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Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow’d, 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Atii.  Three  talents  on  the  present ; in 
future,  all.  [long ; 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv’d  mo 
To  build  his  fortune  I will  strain  a little, 

For ’t is  a bond  in  men.  Give  him  thy  daughter  : 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  I’ll  counterpoise, 

And  moke  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee ; mine  honour  on  my 
promise.  [may 

Luc.  Humbly  I thank  your  lordship : never 
That  Btate  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 

Which  is  not  ow’d  to  you  1 

[ Exeunt  Lucilius  and  old  Athenian. 
Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 
lordship  t 

Tim.  I thank  you ; you  shall  hear  from  me 
anon : 

Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A piece  of  painting,  which  I do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man  ; 

For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man’s  nature, 

He  is  but  outside:  these  penciled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.  I like  your  work  ; 
And  you  shall  find  I like  it : wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  mo. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  ye  ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentleman  : give  me  your 
hand ; 

We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord  ! dispraise  ? 

Tim.  A mere  satiety  of  commendations. 

If  I should  pay  you  for’t  as  ’tis  extoll’d, 

It  would  unelew  me  quite. 

Jew'.  My  lord,  ’tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give : but  you  well 
know, 

Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners, 

Are  prized  by  their  masters  :b  believe ’t,  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Well  mock’d. 

Mku.  No,  my  good  lord ; he  speaks  the  com- 
mon tongue, 

Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here : will  you  be  chid  ? 

Timon.  The  min  U honest, 

Therefore  he  will  l* 

Old  Ath.  Timon, 

His  honriity  rewards  him  in  itself, 

It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

In  a text  so  lamentably  imperfect  as  that  of  the  present  play,  • 
more  than  ordinary  licence  of  conjecture  is  permissible. 

*•  Are  prised  by  their  masters  :]  *•  Are  rated  according  to  the 
esteem  in  which  their  possessor  Is  held."— Joufio*. 
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Enter  Apemantus. (2) 

Jkw.  We'll  Itcor,  with  jour  lordship. 

Mkb.  lie’ll  spare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 
Apkm.  Till  I be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good 
morrow  ; 

When  thou  art  Timon’s  dog,  and  these  knaves 
honest. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves?  thou 
know’st  them  not. 

Apkm.  Are  they  not  Athenians? 

Tim.  Yes. 

Apkm.  Then  I repent  not. 

Jkw.  You  know  me,  Apemantus? 

Apkm.  Thou  know’st  I do  ; I call’d  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apkm.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I am  not 
like  Timon. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apkm.  Toknoek  out  an  honest  Athenian’sbroins. 
vol.  n.  4*55 


Tim.  That’s  a deed  thou’lt  die  for. 

Apkm.  Bight,  if  doing  nothing  lie  death  by  the 
1 law. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus? 

Apf.m.  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it? 

Apkm.  He  wrought  better  that  made  the 
painter ; and  yet  he’s  but  a filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a dog. 

Apkm.  Thy  mother’s  of  my  generation  ; what 'a 
she,  if  I be  a dog? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus? 

Apkm.  No  ; I eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  shouldst,  thou’dBt  anger  ladies. 

Apkm.  O,  they  eat  lords;  so  they  come  by 
great  bellies. 

Tim.  That’s  a lascivious  apprehension. 

Apkm.  So  thou  apprehend’st  it,  take  it  for  thy 
labour.* 


» So  thou  apprehend'*!  it.  take  It,  Ac  ] That  l«.  In  whatever 
»en*e  ihou  apprchmd'nt  it,  take  It,  Ac. 

TT  H 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


[SOE.VE  I. 


ACT  I.] 

Tor.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

Aprm.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will 
not  cost  * a man  a doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  ’tis  worth  ? 

Afem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now, 
poet ! 

Poet.  IIow  now,  philosopher ! 

Afem.  Thou  lieet. 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apkm.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I Ho  not. 

Afem.  Art  not  a poet  ? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Afem.  Then  thou  licst:  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feigned  him  a worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That’s  not  feigned  ; ho  is  so. 

Aprm.  Y es,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  labour : he  that  loros  to  be  flattered 
is  worthy  o’  tho  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I were 
a lord! 

Tim.  Wlint  wouldst  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Afem.  Even  as  Apemantus  docs  now, — hate  a 
lord  with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Afem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apkm.  That  I had  no  angiy  wit  to  bo  a lord. — * 
Art  not  thou  a merchant  ? 

M ku.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Afem.  Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will 
not ! 

Meh.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Afem.  Traffic 's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee ! 

Trumpet  founds.  Enter  a Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet ’s  that  ? 

Skew.  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
All  of  companionship. 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them  ; give  them  guide 
to  us. — [ Exeunt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  me. — Go  not  you  hence, 
Till  I have  thank’d  you ; and  t when  dinner’s 
done, 

Show  me  this  piece. — I am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 


(•)  Old  lest,  Cflft.  (t)  Pint  Folio  omit,,  and. 

n That  I had  no  nnjrry  wit  to  be  a lord.—]  Tin,  appear,  to  be 
an  inconrfsltilo  coemption.  Warburton  proposed,  "That  I had 
to  hungry  a wit  to  b«  i lord."  Mason— “That  I had  an  angry 
with  to  be  a lord."  And  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads.  “That  I 
had  to  hungry  a with  to  be  a lord."  No  one  of  these,  or  nf  many 
other  emendations  which  have  been  proposed.  Is  sufficiently 
plausible  to  deserve  a place  in  the  text.  We  leave  the  passage, 
therefore,  as  It  aland*  in  the  old  copy,  merely  suggesting  that  be 
may  have  been  misprinted  for  bay;  "That  I had  no  angTy  wit 
to  bay  a lord."  The  meaning  being,  he  should  hate  himself, 
because,  by  his  elevation,  he  had  lost  the  privilege  of  reviling 
rank.  In  a subsequent  scene,  he  says, — “ No.  I 'll  nothing  : for, 
if  I should  b«  bribed  too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon 
thee ; “ *c. 

» So,  so ; there ! Jre,]  This  speech  Is  printed  at  prose  in  the  old 
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Enter  Alcibiadeb,  with  hie  Company. 

Most  welcome,  air  ! [They  salute. 

Apem.  So,  bo  ; there  ! — h 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  1 — 
That  there  should  be  small  lore  ’mongst  these 
sweet  knaves, 

And  all  this  court’sy ! The  strain  of  man’s  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcib.  Sir,  you  have  sav’d  my  longing,  and  I 
feed 

Most  hungerly  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  sir  ! 

Ere  wc  depart,®  we’ll  share  a bounteous  timo 
In  different  pleasures.  Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Apemantus. 

Enter  Two  Lords. 

1 Lord.  What  time  o’  day  is’t,  Apemantus  ? 
Ajpem.  Timo  to  bo  honest. 

1 Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.  Tho  most  accursed  thou,  that  still 
omitt’st  it. 

2 Lonn.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon’s  feast? 
Apem.  Ay  ; to  sec  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 

heat  fools. 

2 LonD.  Faro  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 

Apkm.  Thou  art  a fool  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2 Loud.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1 Lord.  Hang  thyself! 

Apem.  No,  I will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ; 
make  thy  request*  to  thy  friend. 

2 Lord.  Away,  unpcaceablc  dog,  or  I’ll  spurn 
thee  hence ! 

ArKM.  I will  fly,  like  a dog,  the  heels  o’  the 
nsa.  [Exit. 

1 LonD.  IIc’b  opposite  to  humanity.  Come,* 

shall  wc  in, 

And  taste  lord  Timon’s  bounty  ? he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2 Lord.  Ho  pours  it  out;  Plutus,  the  god  of 

gold, 

Is  but  his  steward : no  mecd,a  but  he  repays 

(•)  First  folio.  Comet. 

text,  and  begins,  “Bo,  so;  their  Aches  contract,"  &e.  The  present 
arrangement  wns  made  by  Capell. 
e Depart,—]  Separate,  part. 

d Meed—]  Here,  as  In  other  places,  Shakespeare  u*cs  meed  In 
the  sense  of  merit,  or  detert.  See  “ Henry  VI.  Part  III."  Act  II. 
8c.  1 

" Each  one  already  blaring  by  our  meedt." 

And  a passage  In  Act  IV.  8c.  S,  of  the  same  play,— 

“ That's  not  my  fear ; my  meed  bath  got  me  fame." 

So  also  In  “ Hamlet,"  Act  V.  Sc.  7 

“ but  in  the  Imputation  laid  on  him  by  them.  In  his  mred  he's 

unfellowed." 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


[scene  II. 


ACT  I.) 

Sevenfold  above  itself ; no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a return,  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.* 

1 Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  comes, 

That  ever  govern’d  man.  [we  in  ? 

2 Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes ! Shall 
1 Lord.  I ’ll  keep  you  company.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  II. — The  tame.  A Iloom  of  State  in 
Timon’*  Home. 

Hautboy*  playing  loud  music.  A great  banquet 
served  in;  Flavius  and  other*  attending; 
then  enter  Timon,  Alcibiadks,  Lords,  Sena- 
tors, and  Vkntidii'S.  Then  comes , dropping 
after  all,  AlXMANTUB,  discontentedly,  like 
himself. 

Yen.  Most  honour'd  Timon,  [age, 

It  hath  pleas'd  the  gods  to  remember  my  father’s 
And  call  him  to  long  peace. 

He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 

Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I do  return  those  talents, 
Doubled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose  help 
I deriv’d  liberty. 

Tim.  O,  by  no  means  ; 

Honest  Ventidius,  you  mistake  my  love  ; 

I gave  it  freely  ever,  and  there ’s  none 
Can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 

If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them  ; faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 
Yen.  A noble  spirit. 

[ They  all  stand  ceremoniously  looking  on  Timon. 
Tim.  Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony  was  but  devis’d 
at  first. 

To  set  a gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Hecanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  ’tis  shown  ; 

But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit ; more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [ They  sit. 

1 Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confess’d  it. 
Apf.m.  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it  ! bang’d  it,  have 
you  not  ? b 

Tim.  O,  Apemantus ! — you  arc  welcome. 

Apkm.  No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome  : 

I come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fie,  thou  ’rt  a churl ; you  ’vc  got  a 
humour  there 

Does  not  become  a man,  ’t  is  much  to  blame : — 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  furor  brevis  est, 

But  yond’  man  is  ever'  angry. 

Go,  let  him  have  a table  by  himself; 

* All  use  of  quittance.]  All  customary  requital. 

*>  Confr*»'d  it!  hand'd  it,  ha  r#  you  mot  f)  An  allusion,  not  uti- 
frequent  with  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  to  a familiar 
t>roYeibtal  tajing,  " Confeat  and  bo  hing'd."  Shakeapearc  again 
refers  to  It  in  M Othello,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1 : — 

" — to  eomfeit,  and  6 1 hand'd  for  bis  labour." 
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For  he  docs  neither  affect  company, 

Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  appcril,  Timon  ; 

I come  to  observe  ; I give  thee  warning  on’t. 

Tim.  I take  no  heed  of  thee ; thou  art  an 
Athenian,  therefore  welcome : I myself  would 
have  no  power : pr’ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee 
silent. 

Apkm.  I scorn  thy  meat;  ’t would  choke  me, 
for  I should  ne’er  flatter  thee.  O you  gods  ! whnt 
a number  of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  ’em  not ! 
It  grieves  mo  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat  in 
one  man’s  blood  ; and  all  the  madness  is,  ho  cheers 
them  up  too. 

I wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men  : 
Mcthinksthey  should  invite  them  without  knives; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There’s  much  example  for’t ; the  fellow  that 
sits  next  him,  now  parts  bread  with  him,  pledges 
the  breath  of  him  in  a divided  draught,  is  the 
readiest  man  to  kill  him:  it  lms  been  proved.  If 
I were  a huge  man,  I should  fear  to  drink  at 
meals ; 

Ix?st  they  should  spy  my  windpipe’s  dangerous 
notes : 

Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their 
throats. 

Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart ; and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

2 Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 
Apkm.  Flow  this  way  / 

A brave  fellow  ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.  Timon 
Thoso  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy  state  look  ill. 
Here’s  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a sinner,* 
Honest  water,  which  ne’er  left  man  i’  the  mire : 
This  and  my  food  arc  equals  ; there’s  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus’  grace. 

Immortal  gods,  I crave  no  pelf; 

I pray  for  no  man  but  myself : 

Grant  I may  never  prove  so  fond, 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond  ; 

Or  a harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 

Or  a dog,  that  seems  a-s/eeping  ; 

Or  a keeper  with  my  freedom  ; 

Or  my  friends,  if  I should  need  'em. 
Amen.  So  fall  to  *t : 

Midi  men  tin,  and  I eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinks. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  hcoit,  ApcmontUB ! 


e But  yomd'  moil  it  ever  angrg.]  The  original  teadt,  r trie  angry  ; 

COnrcirU  by  Ilowe. 

d Timon,—]  In  the  old  text,  7*imon  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  following  line.  Capell  made  the  transposition. 

«■  Jfrre’t  Ual,  which  it  too  weak  to  he  a tinner, — ] For  limner, 
Mr.  Collier'i  annotator  reads/r*. 
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TIMOR  OF  ATHENS. 


[scene  ii. 


ACT  J.] 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  jour  heart's  in  the 
field  now. 

Alois.  Mj  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my 
lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  ho  at  a breakfast  of 
enemies,  than  a dinner  of  friends. 

Alciii.  So  they  were  bleeding-now,  my  lord, 
there’s  no  meat  like  ’em ; I could  wish  my  lK*st 
friend  at  such  a feast. 

Apkm.  Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thino 
enemies  then,  that  then  thou  mightst  kill  ’em, 
and  kid  me  to  ’em! 

1 Loni>.  Might  we  hut  have  that  happiness, 
my  lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts, 
whereby  we  might  express  some  part  of  our  zeals, 
we  should  think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the 
gods  themselves  have  provided  that  I shall  have 
much  help  from  you:  how  had  you  been  my 
friends  else?  why  have  you  that  charitable  title 
from  thousands,  did  not  you  chiefly  belong  to  my 
heart  ? I have  told  more  of  you  to  myself,  than 
you  can  with  modesty  speak  in  your  own  behalf ; 
and  thus  far  I confirm  you.  O,  you  gods,  think 
I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  wo  should 
ne’er  have  need  of  ’em  ? they  were  the  most 
needless  creatures  living,  should  we  ne’er  have  use 
for  ’em  ;a  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instru- 
ments hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to 
themselves.  Why,  I have  often  wished  myself 
poorer,  that  I might  come  nearer  to  you.  We  arc 
bom  to  do  benefits ; and  what  better  or  properer 
con  we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friends? 
O,  what  a precious  comfort  ’tis,  to  have  so  many, 
like  brothers,  commanding  one  another’s  fortunes ! 
O joy,#  e’en  made  nway  ere’t  can  be  bom  ! Mine 
eyes  cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks ; to  forget 
their  faults,  I drink  to  you. 

Apkm.  Thou  weepost  to  make  them  drink, 
Timon. 

2 Lonn.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  onr 

eyes, 

And,  at  that  instant,  like  a babe,  sprung  up. 

Apkm.  Ho,  ho!  I laugh  to  think  that  babe 
a bastard. 

3 Lonn.  I promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov’d 

me  much. 

Apkm.  Much  /b  [ T udeet  sounded. 

Tim.  Wlmt  means  that  trump  ? — 


(•)  Old  text,  iofft. 

* Should  we  ne'er  hire  tue  for  'em.]  Either  thla  or  the  previous 
clatiae,— " If  we  should  bc'ct  have  nerd  of  ’em,”  was  probably 
intended  to  be  cancelled. 

i-  Much?)  This  contemptuous  expression,  or  epithet,  occurs 
apiin  in  the  "Second  Part  of  Henry  IV."  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

e The  ear, 

Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas’d  from  thy  table  rise;] 
Corruptly  given  In  the  old  text:— 

"There  taat,  touch  all,  pleas’d  from  thy  Table  rise:" 

4f>8 


Enter  a Servant. 

How  now? 

Skrv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain 
Indies  most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies!  what  are  their  wills  ? 

Sp.nv.  There  comes  with  them  a forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  hears  that  office,  to  signify  their 
pleasures. 

Tim.  I pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cuptd. 

Crp.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon  ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste ! — The  five  best  sense* 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  ; and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom  : the  ear. 

Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas’d  from  thy  table  rise  ;e 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.  They  are  welcome  all;  let  ’em  have  kind 
admittance : 

Music,  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  Cupid. 

1 Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you’re 
bclov’d. 

Music.  Re-enter  Cupid,  mth  a masque  of 
Ladies  as  Amazons,  with  lutes  in  their  hands , 
dancing  and  playing. 

Apf.m.  Hoy  day,  what  a sweep  of  vanity  come* 
this  way  ! 

They  dance  ! they  are  mad  women. 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 

As  this  pomp  shows  to  a little  oil  and  root.4 
We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves  ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 

Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 

With  poisonous  spite  and  envy. 

Who  lives,  that’s  not  depraved  or  depraves? 

Who  dies,  that  hears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 
Of  their  friends’ gift  ? 

I should  fear  those  that  dance  before  me  now, 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me:  ’t  lias  been  done; 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  table,  with  much  adoring  of 
T im  on  ; and  to  dime  their  loves,  each  singles 
out  an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  men  with 
women,  a lofty  drain  or  two  to  the  hautboys, 
and  cease. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies. 


Warburton  made  Ih*  happy  emendation  now  nnirennlly  accepted. 

* A»  this  pomp  ahowa  to  a little  oil  and  root.]  A line  »o  Inex- 
plicable and  obtruaive  aa  part  of  the  apeech.  that  we  could  almost 
believe  it  to  have  been  originally  a atage  direction  ; — 

“ They  dance ! they  are  mad  women : 

Like  madnet*  la  the  glory  of  thU  life  ? 

[At  thi*  pomp  thr  trt,  take  a tilth 
oil  unit  root. 

We  make  ouraelvea  foola,"  kc. 
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Set  a fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment, 

Which  wiw  not  half  bo  beautiful  ami  kind  ; 

You  have  added  worth  unto ’t,  and  lustre, 

And  entertain’d  me  with  mine  own  device ; 

I am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1 Lady.*  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  beat. 
Apkm.  Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,  I doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  on  idle  banquet  attends 
you : 

Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

All  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid  and  Ladies. 

Tim.  Flavius, 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet ! 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in ’s  humour  ; \ Aside. 

Else  I should  tell  him  well,  i’faith,  I should : * 
When  all's  spent,  he’d  be  cross'd  then,  an  he 
could. 

’Tis  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind, 

That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[Fetches  the  casket. 


(•)  Old  text,  1 Lord. 

» There  is  no  dossing  him  in's  humour; 

Else  I should  tell  him  well,  i'laith.  1 should  : 

When  All's  spent,  he’d  be  cross’d  then,  m he  could.] 
In  the  secotd  line  we  adopt  the  punctuation  of  the  old  copy, 
w hicb,  Item  not  perceiving  the  sense  of  UU,  that  is,  raft,  or  call 


1 Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 

Skrv.  Here,  my  lord,  iu  readiness. 

2 Lord.  Our  horses ! 

Tim.  O my  friends, 

I have  one  word  to  say  to  you. — Look  you,  my 
good  lord, 

I must  entreat  you  liouour  me  so  much 

As  to  advance  this  jewel ; accept  it  aud  wear  it. 

Kind  my  lord. 

1 Lord.  I am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 
All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
senate  newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim.  They  arc  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a word  ; it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near!  why  then  another  time  I’ll  hear  thee: 
I pr’ythee,  let’s  be  provided  to  show’  them  enter- 
tainment. 

Flav.  [ Aside .]  I scarce  know  how. 


lo  account,  modern  editors  have  oddly  altered  to, — 

“ Else  I should  tcU  him,— well,— i’faith,  I should." 

The  word  crossing  induced  the  irresistible  psra^ram  on  lell,  and 
a Mill  further  quibble  on  cross'd,  which  is  to  be  understood,  both 
in  the  sense  of  lAiro tied  and  havrrrussrs,  or  money.  For  examples 
cf  a similar  equivoque,  see  noteic),  p.  5ti,  Yol.  I.,  and  note  (•), 
p.  141  of  the  present  Volume. 
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ACT  I.] 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS 


Enter  another  Servant. 

2 Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp’d  in  silver. 

Tim.  I shall  accept  them  fairly:  let  the  presents 
Bo  worthily  entertain’d. — 

Enter  a third  Servant. 

How  now  1 what  news  ? 

3 Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman,  lortl  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him ; and  has  sent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  I’ll  hunt  with  him ; and  let  them  be  receiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [A  tide.]  What  will  this  conic  to  ? 

lie  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 

Nor  will  he  know  his  purse  ; or  yield  me  this, 

To  show  him  what  a beggar  his  heart  is, 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good  ; 

His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 

That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes  for 
every  word ; 

He  is  so  kind,  that  he  now  pays  interest  for’t ; 

His  land’s  put  to  their  books.  Well,  would  I were  j 
Gently  put  out  of  office,  before  I were  forc’d  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed, 

Than  such  that  do  e’en  enemies  exceed. 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves  mueh  wrong,  you  bate 
too  much  of  your  own  merits. — Here,  my  lord,  a 
trifle  of  our  love. 

2 Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I will 

receive  it. 

3 Lord.  0,  he’s  the  very  soul  of  bounty! 

Tim.  And  now  I remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 

good  words  the  other  day  of  a bay  courser  I rode 
on  : ’tis  yours,  because  you  liked  it.  [that. 

2 Lord.  O,  I beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  in 
Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord;  I know, 

* Decks,—]  Brtkt  licre  mnn  bow». 

•*  / vhnhrr  their  legs,  Ac. ) To  make  a lr$,  meant  formerly 

to  make  an  obeitancr.  Apcmantus,  perhapi,  intend!  a play  upon 


[SCEKE  IT. 

no  man  can  justly  praise,  but  what  lie  does  affect : 
I weigh  my  friend’s  affection  with  mine  own  ; I’ll 
tell  you  true.  I’ll  call  to  you. 

All  Lords.  O,  none  so  welcome. 

Tim.  I take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  ’tis  not  enough  to  give  ; 
Metliinks,  I could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne’er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 

Thou  ait  a soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich. 

It  comes  in  charity  to  tliee  ; for  all  thy  living 
Is  ’inongst  the  dead  ; and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a pitch'd  field. 

Alcid.  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

1 Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, — 

Tim.  And  so 

Am  I to  you. 

2 Lord.  So  infinitely  endear’d, — 

Tim.  All  to  you. — Lights,  more  lights ! 

1 Lord.  The  best  of  happiness,  honour,  uud 
fortunes, 

Keep  with  you,  lord  Tiwon  ! 

Tim.  Heady  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  d’C. 
Apkm.  Wlmt  a coil’s  here. 

Serving  of  becks, R and  jutting  out  of  bums  ! 

I doubt  whether  their  legs’* •*  be  worth  the  sums 
That  arc  given  for  ’em.  Friendship’s  full  of  dregs : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court’sies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apcmantus,  if  thou  wort  not  sullen, 
I would  be  good  to  thee. 

Apkm.  No,  I’ll  nothing:  for,  if  I should  be 
bribed  too,  thoro  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon 
thee  ; and  then  thou  wouldst  sin  the  faster.  Thou 
givest  so  long,  Tituon,  I fear  me  thou  wilt  give 
away  thyself  in  paper®  shortly  : wlmt  need  these 
feasts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories  ? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
I am  sworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell ; 
and  cotnc  with  better  music.  [Exit. 

Apkm.  So  thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now/  thou 
slmlt  not  then ; I’ll  lock  thy  heaven  from  thee. 

O,  that  men’s  ears  should  be 

To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery ! [Exit. 

the  word. 

* In  paper— 1 In  paper  is  supposed  to  mean  In  teeuriliet. 
d So  tbou  wilt  not—]  That  is,  A $ thou  wilt  not,  Ac. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Athens.  A Room  in  a Senator’s  House. 


Enter  a Senator  with  papers  in  his  hand. 

Sen.  Ami  late,  fivo  thousand ; — to  Vurro  and 
to  Isidore 

lie  owes  nine  thousand ; — besides  my  former 
sum, 

Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste ! It  cannot  hold  ; it  will  not. 

If  I want  gold,  steal  but  a beggar’s  dog, 

And  giro  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold  : 

If  I would  Bell  my  horse,  and  buy  ten*  more* 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me  straight, 
Ten*  able  horses : no  porter'  at  his  gate ; 

But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.  It  cannot  hold  ; no  reason 
Can  foundt  his  state  in  safety.  Caphis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I say ! 


Enter  Caphis. 

Cam.  Here,  sir ; what  is  your 

pleasure  ? 

Sun.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord 
Timon  ; 

Impurtune  him  for  my  monies  ; be  not  ceas'd 
With  slight  denial ; nor  then  silenc’d,  when — 
Commend  me  to  your  master — and  the  cop 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus : — but  toll  him, 
sirrah,* 

My  uses  cry  to  me,  I must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own  ; his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  frnctcd  dates 
Hare  smit  my  credit : I lore  and  honour  him  ; 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs  ; and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  turn’d  to  me  in  words, 


(•)  Old  text,  moe.  (|)  Old  text,  found. 


(•)  Pint  folio  otnlts,  tlrrah. 


• Ten—]  Tills  is  Pope's  emendation,  the  old  text  having 
twenty." 

h Ten—]  So  Theobald.  The  old  text  reads— 'Mad  able  horses." 


c No  porter—]  From  what  follows  we  iuajr  suspect  the  original 
had  *•  no  grim  portet.” 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  II.] 

But  find  supply  immediate.  Get  you  gone  : 

Put  oil  a most  importunate  aspect, 

A visage  of  demand  ; for,  I do  fear, 

When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 

Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a naked  gull, 

Which  flashes  now  a phumix.  Get  you  goue. 
Caph.  I go,  sir. 

Skn.  Take  the  bonds  along  with  you,* 

And  have  the  Jutes  in  compt.b 

Caph.  I will,  sir. 

Sl£N.  Go. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  tame.  A Hall  in  Timon’i 
Haute. 

Knter  Flavius,  with  many  bUU  in  hit  hand. 

Flav.  No  care,  no  stop  ! so  senseless  of  expense 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 

Nor  cense  his  flow  of  not : takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him  ; nor  resumes'  no  core 
Of  what  is  to  continue  ; never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 

What  shall  be  done  ? he  will  not  hear,  till  feel : 

I must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from 
hunting. 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  tie  1 

Enter  C aphis,  and  the  Servants  of  Ibidork  and 
Var&o. 

Caph.  Good  even,  Varro:4  what, 

You  come  for  money  ? 

V ail  Skrv.  Is ’t  not  your  business  too  ? 

Caph.  It  is  ; — and  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

Isid.  Skrv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  Would  wo  were  all  discharg'd ! 

Vab.  Skrv.  I fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Alcibiadks,  Lords,  Ac. 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinner’s  done,  we’ll  forth  again, 
My  Alcibiadcs. — With  me?  what  is  your  will? 
Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a note  of  ccrtaiu  dues. 
Tim.  Dues ! whence  arc  you? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

* Caph.  1 go,  »lr. 

8s  x Take  the  bond*,  Ac  ] 

The  old  copie*  read, — 

Cam.  I go  *ir. 

SEN.  / jjr»  $ir  t 

Take  the  bond*.  Ac. 

Tlic  repetition  of  •*  1 go,  air,"  wx*,  in  all  probability,  an  error  of 
the  copyist  or  compositor. 

h .1*d  Mirr  Hie  dal  ft  in  compt.j  Theobald'*  Amendment  of  tbo 
old  text,  which  read* — 

**  And  lure  the  date*  in.  Com#." 
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[SCEKB  11. 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off. 
To  the  succession  of  new  days,  this  month : 

My  master  is  awak’d  by  great  occasion, 

To  call  upon  his  own ; and  humbly  prays  you, 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit, 

In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I pr’ythcc,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Vab.  Skrv.  One  Varro’s  servant,  my  good 
lord, — 

I sin  Skrv.  From  Isidore ; 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's 
wonts, — 

Vab.  Skrv.  *T  was  due  on  forfeiture,  my  loid, 
six  weeks  and  past. 

Isid.  Skrv.  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord, 
and  I 

Am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. — 

Tim.  Give  me  breath : — 

I do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

I’ll  wait  upon  you  instantly. 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords. 
Como  hither:  pray  you,  [To  Flavius. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke*  bonds, 
And  the  detention  of  long-siuce-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business : 

Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner; 

That  I may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  uro  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  bo,  my  friends 

Sec  them  well  entertained.  [Exit  Timon. 

Flav.  Pray,  draw  near. 

[Exit  Flavius. 

Enter  Apkmantus  and  Fool. 

Caph.  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with 
Apciuaiitus ; let’s  have  some  sport  with  ’em. 

Vail  Skrv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 

Isid.  Skrv.  A plague  upon  him,  dog  ! 

Yar.  Skrv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 

Apkm.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

( • ) Old  ta*L  debt,  broken. 

e Nor  resume*  no  care,  Ac  ] The  old  text  read*— “ nor  rr«»»r 
r.o  rare."  Ac.,  for  which  Mr.  ('oliici’i  unnolilor.  with  much 
piumihility.  substitute*.— "mi  reterres.  no  rare,'*  Ac  . according  to 
Mr.  Collier'*  last  edition  of  Shakespeare  : or,  **  no  r-ter.e ; no 
r*rr,"  Ac.,  if  wc  are  to  believe  liW  nmnovolume  edition,  and  the 
kunpleiiu'tital  volume  of  " Note*  and  Emendation*,"  lire. 

•I  (food  rreo,  Varro:]  The  old  »lAge  direction  la,  **  Kmltr 
(aphis.  Isidore,  « md  Porro;*'  the  two  latter.  though  addre**ed  by 
their  master*'  name*,  it  U clear,  ftom  what  follow*,  are  only 
servant*. 
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ACT  IL] 

Vab.  Skbv.  I speak  not  to  thee. 

Apkm.  No;  *tU  to  thyself. — Come  away. 

[; To  ike  Fool. 

Ism.  Skbv.  [ To  Vab.  Skbv.]  There’s  the  fool 
bangs  on  your  back  already. 

Apkm.  No,  thou  Btand'st  single,  thou  art  not 
on  him  yet. 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apkm.  He  last  asked  the  question. — Poor 
rogues,  and  usurers’  men  1 bawds  between  gold 
and  wont ! 

All  Skbv.  What  aro  we,  Apemantua  ? 

Apkm.  Asses. 

All  Skbv.  Why? 

Apkm.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourselves. — Speak  to  ’em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Skbv.  Gnuncrcies,  good  fool : how  does 
your  mistress  ? 

Fool.  She’s  e’en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  are.  Would  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth ! 

Apkm.  Good!  gramcrey. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress’*  page. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  [To  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  captain  ! 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? How  dost  thou, 
Apcmantus  ? 

Apkm.  Would  I had  a rod  in  my  mouth,  that 
I might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr’ythec,  Apcmantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters ; I know  not  which  is  which. 

Apkm.  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

Apkm.  There  will  little  learning  die,  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon  ; this 
to  Aleibiodes.  Go  ; thou  wast  bom  a bastard,  and 
thou'lt  die  a bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelped  a dog,  and  thou  shalt 
famish  a dog’s  death.  Answer  not,  I am  gone. 

[Exit  Page. 

Apkm.  E’en  so  thou  out-runu’st  grace.  Fool,  I 
w ill  go  with  you  to  lord  Timon’s. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apkm.  If  Timon  stay  nt  home. — You  three 
serve  three  usurers  ? 

All  Skbv.  Ay ; would  they  served  us  ! 

Apkm.  So  would  I, — as  good  a trick  as  ever 
hangman  served  thief. 

Fool.  Arc  you  three  usurer®’  men  ? 

All  Skbv.  Ay,  fool. 

(*)  Old  text,  Mailrrt. 

» And  that  unapt*"'  made  your  minUter,—)  That  unaptnes* 
became.  or  trat  made,  He. 

'*  At  many  times  I brought  in  my  arrounU, — ] The  import  is. 
**  At  mauy  times  r he*  I brought  in  my  accounts,"  & c. 


[scene  II. 

Fool.  I think  no  usurer  but  has  a fool  to  his 
servant : my  mistress  is  one,  and  I am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry ; but  they  enter 
my  mistress’*  house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly : 
The  reason  of  this  ? 

Vab.  Skbv.  I could  render  one. 

Apkm.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoreinastor  and  a knave  ; whieh,  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Vab.  Skbv.  What  is  a whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something 
like  thee.  ’T  is  a spirit : sometime,  it  appears  like 
a lord  ; sometime,  like  a lawyer  ; sometime,  like  a 
philosopher, with  two  stones  moref  than  his  artificial 
one : he  is  very  often  like  a knight ; and,  generally, 
in  all  shapes  that  man  goes  lip  and  down  in  from 
fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Vab.  Skbv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a wise  man : as  much 
foolery  as  I have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackcst. 

Apkm.  That  answer  might  have  become 
Apcmantus. 

All  Skbv.  Aside,  aside ; here  comes  lord 
Timon. 

Apkm.  Come  with  me,  fool,  come. 

Fool.  I do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman  ; sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[Exeunt  Apkmantvs  and  Fool. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Flay.  Pray  you,  walk  near:  I’ll  speak  with 
you  anon.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Tim.  You  moke  me  marvel : wherefore,  ere  this 
time, 

Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me, 

That  I might  so  have  rated  my  expense, 

As  I had  leave  of  means. 

Flav.  You  would  uot  hear  me ; 

At  many  leisures  I propos’d. £ 

Tim.  Go  to : 

Perchance  some  single  vantages  you  took, 

When  my  indisposition  put  you  back  ; 

And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister,* 

Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  O my  good  lord  ! 

At  many  times  I brought  in  my  accounts, b 
Laid  them  before  you,  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  sav,  you  found  § them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,*  I have  shook  my  head  and  wept ; 
Yea,  ’gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray’d  you 

<*)  Old  text.  Matlrrt.  <t)  Pint  folio,  mat. 

(!)  First  folio,  prop***.  (J)  Pint  folio,  toumJ. 

« Return  »0  tnucb — ] A»  Malone  ob»erve«,  he  doe*  not  mean  »o 
great  a luin,  but  a certain  aura,  u»  it  might  happen  to  be. 
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To  hold  your  hand  more  dose  : I did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 

And  your  great  flow  of  debts.  My  denr-lovM*  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now,  too  late ! yet  now’s  n time, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tm.  Let  all  my  laud  be  sold. 

Flaw  ’Tis  all  engag’d,  some  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues  : the  future  cornea  apace  : 

What  shall  defend  the  interim  ? and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning ! 

Tim.  To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

(•)  Fin!  folio  omiti,  deer. 

* l'o*  tell  me  true.)  That  is,  you  etllmale  or  rale  me  truly.  So 
In  ft  previous  scene,  Act  I.  8e.  2 

" I ’ll  Ml  you  true.  I ’ll  call  to  you." 

*•  I hare  retir'd  me  lo  a wasteful  cock, 

And  tel  mine  met  al/loW.) 

This  is  one  of  those  humiliating  passages  occasionally  found  in 
the  first  fnllo,  the  meaning  of  which,  from  no  involution  or 
abstrusenesi  of  language  in  the  poet,  but  through  some  trivial 
etTor  on  the  part  of  copyist  or  compositor,  has  foiled  the  pene- 
tration of  every  commentator.  Pope  boldly  cut  the  knot  by 
reading  "lonely  room”  for  "wasteful  cock.”  blit  this  daring 
substitution  never  got  beyond  his  own  edition,  ilanmer  ex- 
plained the  doubtful  words  to  signfy  "a  cock-loft  or  garret, 
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Flaw  O my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a word: 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a breath, 

How  quickly  were  it  gone ! 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true.* 

Flaw  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry  or  falsehood, 
Call  me  before  the  cxactest  auditors, 

And  set  me  on  the  proof.  So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress’d 
With  riotous  feeders  ; when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ; when  every  room 
Hath  blaz’d  with  lights,  and  bray’d  with  minstrelsy; 
I have  retir’d  me  to  a wasteful  cock, 

And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.*1 
Tim.  Pr’ythee,  no  more. 

lying  in  watte ;’’(!)  and  Mr.  Collier’s  annntntor  changes  " wasteful 
cock”  to  "wasteful  nook;"  an  alteration  not  likely  to  fare 
better  than  Pope’s,  since  everybody  who  reads  the  context 
feels,  we  apprehend,  instinctively,  that  " a wasteful  cock.”  t.e.  the 
lap  of  a wine  butt  turned  on  to  waste,  is  an  image  so  peculiarly 
suitable  In  the  steward’s  picture  of  profligate  dissipation,  that  it 
must  be  right.  In  default  of  any  satisfactory  explication,  we 
hazard  a suggestion  that  the  passage  might  originally  have  been 
printed  thus,— 

" So  the  gods  bless  me, 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress’d 
With  riotous  feeder*  ; when  our  vaults  hare  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy, 

I have  retir'd  (me  too  a wasteful  cock,) 

And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.” 
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act  ii.]  TIMON  OF 

Flat.  Heavens,  have  I said,  tho  bounty  of  this 
lord ! 

How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  peasants, 
This  night  cnglutted  ! Who  is  not  Timon’s  ? 

What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 
Timon’s  ? 

Great  Timon  ! noble,  worthy,  royal  Tiinon  ! 

Ah  ! when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made  : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost ; one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  further : 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass’d  my  heart ; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I given. 

Why  dost  thou  weep?  Canst  thou  the  conscience 
lack, 

To  think  I shall  lack  friends  ? ♦Secure*  thy  heart ; 

If  I would  broach  tho  vessels  of  my  love, 

And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 

Men  and  men’s  fortunes  eould  I frankly  use, 

As  I can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav.  Assuiauce  bless  your  thoughts ! 

Tim.  And,  in  somo  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  arc 
crown’d, 

That  I account  them  blessings  ; for  by  these 
Shall  I try  friends  : you  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ; I am  wealthy  in  my  friends. — 
Within  there, — Flaminius  !*  Servilius  ! 


Enter  Flaminits,  Skrvilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Skrv,  My  lord  ? my  lord  ? — 

Tim.  I will  despatch  you  severally. — You,  to 
lord  Lucius, — to  lord  Lucullus  you ; I hunted  with 
his  honour  to-day ; — you,  to  .Sempronius ; com- 
mend me  to  their  loves ; and,  I am  proud,  say, 
that  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  'em 
toward  a supply  of  money:  let  the  request  be 
fifty  talents. 

Flam.  Ah  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flav.  Lord  Lucius  and  Lucullus?  hum  ! 

[Aside. 

Tim.  Go  you,  sir,  [To  another  Serv.]  to  the 
senators, 

Of  whom,  even  to  the  state’s  best  health,  I have 

(•)  Old  text,  Flatiat. 

* Secure  /Ag  heart;]  A*$urt,  make  eonjtdent,  thy  heart. 
Intending— -J  That  I*,  pretending.  So  la  " Richard  III." 
Act  III.  Sc.  5. - 

“ Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  A straw, 

Intending  deep  suspicion.’' 


ATHENS.  [scene  ii. 

Deserv’d  this  hearing,  bid  ’em  send  o’ the  instant 
A thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav.  I have  been  bold 

(For  that  I knew  it  the  most  general  way) 

To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name  ; 

Hut  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is’ttmc?  can’t  be? 

Flat.  They  answer,  in  a joint  and  corporate 
voice, 

That  now  they  ore  at  fall — want  treasure — cannot 
Do  wlmt  they  would — arc  sorry — you  arc  honour- 
able,— 

But  yet  they  could  have  wish’d — they  know  not — 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a noble  nature 
May  catch  a wrench — would  all  were  well — 'tls 
pity  ; 

And  so,  intcndiiigb  other  serious  matters, 

After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them  ! — 

Pr’ythcc,  man,  look  cheerly.  These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  : 

Their  blood  is  cak’d,  ’tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows  ; 

’T  is  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  ore  not  kind ; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 

Is  fashion’d  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 

Go  to  Yentidius : — [To  a Sorv.j  Pry  thee,  [To 
Flavius.]  bo  not  sad, 

Thou  art  true  and  honest:  ingeniously*  I speak, 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee : — [To  Serv.]  Yentidius 
lately 

Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he’s  stepp’d 
Into  a great  estate  : when  lie  was  poor, 
Imprison’d,  and  in  scarcity  of  fricuds, 

I clear’d  him  with  five  talents : greet  him  from  me ; 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember’d 
With  those  five  talents: — that  had, — {7o  Flav.] 
give  it  these  fellows 

To  whom  ’tis  instant  due.  Ne’er  speak,  or  think, 
That  Timon’s  fortune's  ’mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.  I would  I could  not  think  it ; that  thought 
is  bounty’s  foe  ; 

Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.  [ Exeunt . 


« Ingeniously— ] The  use  of  ingenioui  where  we  now  employ 
ingen  u 'ui  wan  not  uncommon  formerly.  Thu»  in  " The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,”  Act  I.  8c.  1, — 

" Here  let  u*  breathe  and  haply  Inititu'fe 
A course  of  teaming,  and  ingenioui  »tudies." 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Athens.  -1  Room  in  Lucullus’  House. 


1*’lam iNit's  waiting.  Enter  a Servant  to  him. 

Sbrv.  I have  told  my  lord  of  you;  he  is  coming 
down  to  you. 

Flam.  I thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Skbv.  Here’s  my  lord. 

Luccl.  [Aside.  J One  of  lord  Timou’s  men  ! a 
gift,  I wan  ant.  AVlty,  this  hits  right;  J dreamt 
of  a silver  hasin  and  ewer  to-night.  Flumiuius, 
honest  Flamiuius ; you  are  very  respectively 
welcome,  sir. — Fill  me  some  wine. — [Exit  Ser- 
vant.] And  how  does  that  honourable,  complete, 
free-hearted  gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful 
good  lord  and  muster  ? 
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Flam.  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Luci’L.  I am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 
sir:  and  what  hast  thou  there  uuder  thy  cloak, 
pretty  Flumiuius  ? 

Flam.  ’Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir; 
which,  in  my  lord’s  behalf,  I come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply ; who,  having  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship  to  furnish  him  ; nothing  doubting  your  presout 
assistance  therein. 

Tati  l.  La,  la,  lu,  la, — nothin g doubting , says 
he  ? Alas,  good  lord  ! a noble  gentleman  ’tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  so  good  a house.  . Many  a time 
and  often  I have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him 
on’t ; nud  come  again  to  sup|K‘r  to  him,  of  purpose 
to  liavc  him  spend  less,  and  yet  lie  would  embrace 
no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  lit) 

man  has  his  fault,  ami  honesty*  is  his ; I have  told  | 
him  on't,  but  I could  never  get  him  from  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  t nth  wine. 

Srrv.  Pleoae  your  lordship,  here  ia  tin?  wine. 
Lucul.  Flaminius,  I have  noted  thee  always  | 
wise.  Here  ’a  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  vour  pleasure. 
Luccl.  I have  observed  thee  always  for  a to- 
wardly  prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one 
that  knows  wlmt  belong*  to  reason  ; and  const  use 
the  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well : good  pnrts 
in  thee. — Get  you  gone,  sirrnh. — [To  the  Servant, 
who  poet  ow/.J — Draw  nearer,  honest  Flnminius. 
Thy  lord’*  a bountiful  gentleman;  but  thou  art 
wise,  and  thou  knowest  well  enough,  although  thou 
contest  to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money  ; 
especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security. 
Here's  three  solidarcs  for  thee ; good  boy,  wink  at 
me,  and  say,  thou  sawest  me  not.  Fare  thee  well. 
Flam.  Is’t  possible  the  world  should  so  much 
differ ; 

And  we  alive  that  liv’d  ? Fly,  damned  baseness, 

To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[Throwing  bach  the  money. 
Lucul.  Ha!  now  I see  thou  art  a fool,  and  tit 
for  thy  master.  [Exit  Lucullus. 
Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 
scald  thee ! 

Lot  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation, 

Thou  disease  of  a friend,  and  not  himself! 

Has  friendship  such  a faint  and  milky  heart. 

It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ? O you  gods, 

I feel  my  masters  passion  ! This  slave 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord’*  meat  in  him  :b 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment, 

When  he  is  turn’d  to  poison  ? 

O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon ’t ! [nature 

And,  when  he’s  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  l>c  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour  ! [Exit, 


SCENE  II. — The  same.  A Public  Place. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who?  the  lord  Timon?  he  is  my  very 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 


■ Honesty—]  Ifonetly  here  signifies,  UhrraWtf. 
b Thit  ilm 

Unto  hi*  honour,  hat  my  lord" i meal  In  him  :] 

Pope,  who  ha*  been  followed  in  «orne  later  edition*,  printed, — 

“ — Thi*  slave 

Unto  Ihit  tour  hu,"  Ac. 

Mr.  Collier’a  annotator  substitutes, — 

" This  slave 

Unto  hU  humour  has,”  Ac. 


[scexp.  n. 

1 Straw.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we 
are  but  strangers  to  him : but  I can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I hear  from  common 
rumours; — now  lord  Titnon’s  happy  hours  are  done 
and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fie  no,  do  not  believe  it ; he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2 Straw.  Hut  believe  yon  this,  my  lord,  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord 
Lucullus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents;*  nav,  urged 
extremely  for*  t,  and  showed  what  necessit  y belonged 
to't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How! 

2 Straw.  I tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a strange  ease  was  that!  now,  before 
the  gods,  I am  ashamed  on’t.  Denied  that  ho- 
nourable man  ! there  was  very  little  honour  showed 
in  *t.  For  my  own  part,  I must  needs  confess,  I 
have  received  some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as 
money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such-like  trifles,  nothing 
comparing  to  his ; yet,  lmd  he  mistook  him,  and 
sent  to  me,  I should  ne’er  have  denied  hia  occasion 
so  many  talents. 

Enter  Sp.nvni.irs. 

Skr.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder’s  my  lord ; I 
have  sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured 
lord, — [To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius  ! you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare 
thee  well : — commend  me  to  thy  honourable,  vir- 
tuous lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Sp.r.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent — 

Luc.  Ila ! what  has  lie  sent?  I am  so  much 
endeared  to  that  lord ; he’s  ever  sending;  how 
shall  I thank  him,  think’st  thou  ? and  what  lias 
he  sent  now  ? 

Ser.  II ’as  only  sent  hia  present  occasion  now, 
my  lord  ; requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I know  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me; 
Ho  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Sf.h.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 

I should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius  ? 

Sf.r.  Upon  my  soul,  ’tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a wicked  beast  was  I to  disfumish 

And  Mr.  Pyce  think*  there  la  “a  high  probability  that  the  true 
reading  it,  — 

“ Thi*  standrr 
Unto  hit  honour  hat,”  Ac. 

If  any  change  be  really  needed,  we  would  read,— 

“ Thlt  slave 

Unto  dishonour  has,"  A*. 

e So  many  to  lent. % ;]  That  It,  certain  talents.  The  expiration 
occurs  twice  iipiin  in  the  present  scene.  Sec  also  note  (t),  p,  473. 
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myself  against  such  a good  time,  when  I might 
have  shown  myself  honourable!  how  unluckily  it 
happened,  that  I should  purchase  the  day  before 
for  a little  part,*  and  undo  a great  deal  of  honour. 
— Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I am  not  able  to 
do ; the  more  beast,  I say  : — I was  sending  to  use 
lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentlemen  can  witness ; 
but  I would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I had 
done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his 
good  lordship ; and  I hope,  his  honour  will  conceive 
the  fairest  of  me,  because  I lmv*>  no  power  to 
be  kind : — and  tell  him  this  from  me,  1 count  it 
one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I cannot 
pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use 
mine  own  words  to  him  ? 

Sf.r.  Yea,  sir,  I shall. 

Luc.  I’ll  look  you  out  a good  turn,  Servilius. — 
[Exit  Skryilifs. 


• A Utile  pari. — ] Pari  fccm»  a palpable  misprint.  We  should, 
perhapi,  ni  Mason  ingrafted.  tead.  " a little  port that  is.  tilen- 
taUon,  thotr,  and  the  like.  Theobald  proposed,  ••  a little  dirt" 
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True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed  ; 

And  he  that’s  once  denied  will  hardly  speed. 

[Exit  Lucius. 

1 Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius  ? 

2 Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 

1 Stran.  Why  this  is  the  world’s  soul ; and 

just  of  the  some  piece  [friend, 

Is  every  flatterer’s  spirit.1*  Who  can  call  him  his 
That  dips  in  the  same  dish  ? for,  in  my  knowing, 
Timon  has  been  this  lord’s  father, 

And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 

Supported  his  estate  ; nay,  Timon’s  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages.  He  ne’er  drinks, 
But  Timon’s  silver  treads  upon  his  lip  ; 

And  yet.  (O,  sec  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape !) 

He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 

Wlint  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3 Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 


Johnion.  "a  little  pari." 

t>  Spirit.]  An  emendation  by  Theobald;  the  old  text  hax, 
tpori. 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  III.] 

1 Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life, 

Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me, 

To  mark  me  for  his  friend  ; yet,  I protest, 

For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue, 

And  honourable  carriage, 

Had  his  necessity  made  uso  of  me, 

I would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 

And  the  best  half  should  have  return'd  to  him, 

So  much  I love  his  heart : but,  I perceive, 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense, 

For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  same.  A Room  in  Sempro- 
nius*  House. 

Enter  Sempronius,  and  a Servant  of  TnioxV. 

Sf.m.  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in’t? — hum  ! 
— ’hove  all  others  ? 

lie  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius  or  Lucullus  ; 

And  now  Yentidius  is  wealthy  too, 

Whom  he  redeem’d  from  prison  : all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord, 

They  have  all  been  touch’d,  and  found  base  metal ; 
For  they  have  all  denied  him  ! 

Sbm.  How  ! have  they  denied  him  ? 

Has  Yentidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him  ? 

And  does  he  send  to  me  ? Three  ? hum  ! — 

It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 

Must  I be  his  last  refuge?  His  friends,  like 
physicians,  [me  ? 

Thrice*  give  him  over  ; must  I take  the  cure  upon 
H’as  much  disgrac’d  me  in’t;  I’m  angry  at  him, 
That  might  have  known  my  place  : I see  no  sense 
for’t, 

But  his  occasions  might  have  woo’d  me  first ; 

For,  in  my  conscience,  I was  the  first  man 
That  o’er  received  gift  from  him  : 

And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now. 

That  I ’ll  requite  it  last  ? No  : so  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 

And  amongst  lords  lb  be  thought  a fool. 

I had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum, 
H’ad  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind’s  sake ; 

I’d  such  a courage  to  do  him  good.  But  now 
return, 


» Hit  friendt,  like  phytieiant. 

Thrice  give  him  over  ;] 

Thriee  is  an  emendation  of  Johnson’s;  the  old  text  having 
Tknre. 

*•  ■ So  it  mag  prove 

An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rett. 

And  amongst  lords  l be  thought  a Jool ;] 

/ was  introduced  by  the  second  folio.  We  believe,  however,  the 
original  error  arose  from  the  trilling  misprint  of  it  tor  I,  and  that 
the  passage  once  stood,— 


[SCENE  IV. 

And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join ; 

Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[Exit. 

Skrv.  Excellent ! Your  lordship’s  a goodly 
villain.  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  lie 
made  man  politic, — he  crossed  himself  by ’t : and  I 
cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man 
will  set  him  clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to 
appear  foul ! takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ; 
like  those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set 
whole  realms  on  fire.  Of  such  a nature  is  his 
politic  love. 

This  was  my  lord’s  best  hope  ; now  all  arc  fled, 
Save  tho  gods  only : * now  his  friends  arc  dead, 
Doors,  that  were  ne’er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a bounteous  year,  must  bo  employ’d 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 

And  this  is  all  a liberal  course  allows ; 

Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IY. — The  same.  A Hall  in  Timon’s 
House. 

Enter  Two  Servants  of  Yarro,  and  the  Servant 
of  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  IIortensius, 
and  other  Servants  of  Tniox’s  Creditors, 
waiting  his  coming  out. 

1 Yah.  Serv.  Well  met ; good-morrow,  Titus 
and  IIortensius. 

Trr.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Yarro. 

Hon.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Skrv.  Ay,  and,  I think, 

One  business  does  command  us  all ; for  mine 
Is  money. 

Trr.  So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

Entei'  Philotus. 

Luc.  Skrv.  And  sir  Philotus  too  ! 

Pm.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Skrv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Skrv.  So  much? 

Pm.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet? 

Luc.  Skrv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I wonder  on’t;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at 
seven. 

(•)  Old  text,  onelg  the  Code. 

**  ■■  - ■-  So  / may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  re»t. 

And  amongtt  lord*  be  thought  a fool.*’ 

Compare  : " Well,  if  ever  thou  do«t  fall  from  thia  faith,  Ikau  will 
prove  a notable  argument." — Much  Ado  about  So  thing.  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 
The  tame  mWprim  occur*  In  *•  King  John,"  Act  l.  Sc.  I : — 

*• It  would  not  be  air  Nob  in  any  cajc;" 
which,  in  the  second  folio,  U corrected  to,— 

••  l would  not  be,"  Ac. 
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Luc.  Shut.  Ay,  but  the  days  arc  wax’d  shot  ter 
with  him : 

You  must  consider  that  a prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun’s,  but  not  like  his  recoverable. 

I fear,  *tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon’s  purse  ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.  I am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Trr.  I ’ll  show  you  how  to  observe  a strange  event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

lion.  Most  true,  he  docs. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon’s  gift, 
For  which  I wait  for  money. 

Hon.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Skbv.  Mark,  how  strnngo  it  shows, 
Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes  : 

And  e’en  ns  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels, 
And  send  for  money  for  ’em.  [witness: 

Hon.  I am  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can 
I know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon’s  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 
1 Var.  Skrv.  Yes,  mine’s  three  thousand 
crowns : what’s  yours  ? 

Luc.  Skrv.  Five  thousand  mine. 

1 Yah.  Skrv.  ’Tis  much  deep:  and  it  should 
seem  by  the  sum, 

Your  master's  confidence  was  abovo  mine  ; 

Klse,  surely,  his  had  equal  I’d. 

Enter  Flaminits. 

Trr.  One  of  lord  Timon’s  men. 

Luc.  Skrv.  Flaminius ! sir,  a word : pray,  is 
my  lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 
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Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship;  pray,  signify  so 
much. 

Flam.  I need  not  tell  him  that ; he  knows  you 
are  too  diligent.  [Exit  Flaminius. 

Enter  Flavits,  in  a cloak,  muffled. 

Lrc.  Skrv.  Ha!  is  not  that  his  steward 
muffled  so  ? 

lie  goes  away  in  a cloud : call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  I)o  you  hear,  sir  ? 

1 Var.  Sf.rv.  By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Flav.  What  do  ye  ask  of  me,  my  friend? 

Trr.  Wo  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay,  if  money  were  as  certain  as  your 
waiting, 

’Twere  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferr’d  you  not  your  sums  and  hills, 
When  your  false  masters  ate  of  my  lord’s  meat  ? 
Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts. 
And  take  down  the  interest  into  their  gluttonous 
maws. 

You  do  yourselves  hut  wrong  to  stir  me  up  ; 

Let  me  pass  quietly : 

Believe ’t,  my  lord  and  I have  made  on  end  ; 

I have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Sp.rv.  Ay,  hut  this  answer  will  not  serve. 
Flav.  If  ’twill  not  serve,  ’tis  not  so  base  as  you ; 
For  you  serve  knaves.  [Exit. 

1 Var.  Sf.rv.  How ! what  does  his  cashier’d 

worship  mutter  ? 

2 Var.  SF.nv.  No  matter  what ; he  *s  poor,  and 
that’s  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in?  such 
may  rail  against  great  buildings. 
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ACT  III.] 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


[scene  t. 


Enter  Servtlius. 

Tit.  O,  here’s  Servilius ; now  wo  shall  know 
some  answer. 

See.  If  I might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to 
repair  some  other  hour,  I should  derive  much  from 
it : for,  take  it  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  won- 
drously  to  discontent.  His  comfortable  temper 
has  forsook  him  ; lie’s  much  out  of  health,  and 
keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers  are 
not  sick : 

And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 

Methinks  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 

And  make  a clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Srr.  Good  gods  1 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [ Without .]  Servilius,  help ! — my  lord  ! 
my  lord  ! 

Enter  Timon,  in  a rage;  Flamixius  following. 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos’d  against  my 
passago? 

Have  I been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 

The  place  wdiich  I have  feasted,  docs  it  now. 

Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Skrv.  Here ’s  mine. 

Hor.  Skrv.  And  mine,  my  lord.* 

Both  Var.  Skrv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi.  All  our  bills.  [the  girdle. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  ’em  :b  cleave  me  to 
Luc.  Skrv.  Alas  ! my  lord, — 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tit.  Mine,  fifty  tAlenta. 

Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc.  Sf.rv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 

What  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1 Var.  Skrv.  My  lord, — 

2 \rAn.  Serv.  My  lord,— 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon 
you ! [Exit. 

Hor.  ’Faith,  I perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money  ; these  debts  may  well 
be  called  desperate  ones,  for  a madman  owes  ’em. 

[Exeunt. 


» And  mine,  my  lord.]  The  old  copies  assign  this  speech  to 
1 Varro.  Capell  correctly  gave  it  to  the  servant  of  Hortenslus, 
became  Varro's  two  servants  proffer  their  bills  immediately 
afterwards. 

b Pat.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  ’em  :] 

Again  the  inveterate  conceit  on  bill  a weapon,  and  bill  a paper  t 
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Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e’en  put  my  breath  from  me, 
the  slaves. 

Creditors  ! — devils. 

Flat.  My  dear  lord, — 

Tim.  What  if  it  should  be  so? 

Flav.  My  lord,— 

Tim.  I’ll  have  it  so.  My  steward  ! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly  ? Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lueullus,  and  Sempronius  ;€  all : 

I’ll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O my  lord, 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  bouI  j 
There  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  out 
A moderate  table. 

Tni.  Be’t  not  in  thy  care  ; 

Go,  I charge  thee  ; invite  them  all : let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  ; my  cook  and  I’ll  provide. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — The  same.  The  Senate-House. 
The  Senate  sitting. 

1 Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  it ; the 
fault’s  bloody;  ’tis  necessary  ho  should  die; 
nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2 Sen.  Most  true  ; the  law  shall  bruise  him.* 


Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

Ai.cib.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the 
Bcnate ! 

1 Sen.  Now,  captain  ? 

Alcib.  I am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues  ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 

And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 

Hath  stepp’d  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into ’t. 

Ho  is  a man,  setting  his  fate  aside. 

Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice, 

(An  f honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 
But  with  a noble  fury  and  fair  spirit, 


(■)  Old  text,  ’em.  (t)  Old  text,  And. 

e Lucia*,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  ; all:]  The  folio  1623  ha*, 
" --  and  Sempronius  Vlloexa : All,” 

but,  at  Ullorxa  is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  overloads  the  line, 
we  adopt  the  example  >et  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  and 
expunge  it  from  the  text. 
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Seeing  bin  reputation  touch'd  to  death, 

He  did  oppose  his  foe : 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave*  his  anger  ere  'twos  spent, 

As  if  he  had  but  prov’d  an  argument. 

1 Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a paradox,* 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair  : 

Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  ns  if  they 
labour’d  [rolling 

To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set  quar- 
Upon  the  head  of  valour  ; which,  indeed, 

Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
Wien  secta  and  factions  were  newly  born : 

He’s  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe  ; 

And  make  his  wrongs  his  outsides, 

To  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly  ; 

And  ne’er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 

To  bring  it  into  danger. 

If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 

What  folly  ’tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 

Alcib.  My  lord, — [clear : 

1 Sen.  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look 

To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear.  [me, 

Atxib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon 
If  I speak  like  a captain. — 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 

* He  did  behave  hit  anger—]  Dehart,  In  It*  ancient  sen*e  of 
control,  vrai  substituted  by  Rove,  In  place  of  behoove,  which  ii 
the  word  In  the  old  copieit  but,  with  Malone,  we  doubt  the  text 
l>  not  yet  right 
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And  not  endure  all  threats  ? sleep  upon  it, 

And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 

Without  repugnancy  ? If  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ? why  then,  women  are  more  valiant 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 

And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion  ; 

The  felon*  loaden  with  irons  wiser  than  the  judge, 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.  O my  lords, 

As  you  arc  great,  be  pitifully  good : 

Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 

To  kill,  I grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ; 

But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just. 

To  be  in  anger  is  impiety  ; 

But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry  ? 

Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2 Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Aacib.  In  vain  ! his  service  done 

At  Laced rcm on,  and  Byzantium, 

Were  a sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1 Sen.  What’s  that  ? 

Alcib.  Why,  I + say,  my  lords,  h’as  done  fair 
service, 

And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies  : 

How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 

In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds ! 

2 Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  ’em,  J 

(•)  Old  text , fellow.  (t)  Pint  folio  omlta,  /. 

(t)  Pint  folio,  him. 

b Tom  undergo  too  itrict  a paradox,—]  You  undertake  too  harth 
a paradox. 
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Aor  iii.] 

He’s  a sworn  rioter : ho  has  a sin  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner : 

]f  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him  : in  that  beastly  fury 
Ho  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 

And  cherish  factions:  Via  inferr’d  to  us. 

His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Alcib.  Hard  fate ! he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 

(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own 
time, 

And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  ’em  both : 

And  for  I know  your  reverend  ages  love  security, 

I ’ll  pawn  my  victories,  all  my  honour  to  you, 
Upon  his  good  returns. 

If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 

Why,  let  the  war  received  in  valiant  gore  ; 

For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1 Sen.  We  are  for  law, — he  dies ; urge  it  no 

more. 

On  height  of  our  displeasure  : friend  or  brother, 

He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 
Alcib.  Must  it  bo  so  ? it  must  not  be.  My 
lords, 

I do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2 Sen.  How  1 

Alcib.  Coll  mo  to  your  remembrances. 

3 Sen.  What ! 

Alcib.  I caunot  think  but  your  age  has  forgot 

mo ; 

It  could  not  else  be  I should  prove  so  base, 

To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace  : 

My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1 Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger? 

’Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect ; 

We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banish  me  ! 

Banish  your  dotage  ; banish  usury, 

That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1 Sen.  If,  after  two  days’  shine,  Athens  contain 
thee, 

Attend  our  weightier  judgment.  And,  not  to 
swell  our  spirit, 

He  shall  be  executed  presently.  [ Exeunt  Senators. 
Alcib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough  ; 
that  you  may  live 

Only  in  bone,*  that  none  may  look  on  you  ! 

I ’m  worse  than  mad  : I liave  kept  back  their  foes, 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest ; I myself, 

Rich  only  in  large  hurts ; — all  those,  for  this  ? 

* That  van  mag  live 

Only  In  bon*,  that  none  may  look  on  you  !) 

What  living  in  hone  may  mean,  and  why  when  ossified  these  aged 
senator*  should  become  invisible,  are  beyond  our  comprehension  ; 
though  w«  make  the  avowal  with  diffidence,  because  previous 
editor*  print  the  passage  without  any  misgiving  apparently  as  to  i 
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(SCENE  VI. 

Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains*  wounds  ? Banishment ! 

It  comes  not  ill ; I hate  not  to  lx?  banish’d  : 

It  is  a cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 

That  I may  strike  at  Athens.  I’ll  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 

’T  is  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds  ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  ns  gods. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  VI. — The  mine.  A magnificent  Room 
in  Timon’a  Home. 

Music.  Tables  set  out  : Servants  attending. 
Enter  divers  Lords,  at  several  doors. 

1 Loud.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2 Lord.  I also  wish  it  to  you.  I think  this 
honourable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1 Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,* 
when  we  encountered : I hope,  it  is  not  so  low  with 
him,  ns  he  made  it  seem  m the  trial  of  his  several 
friends. 

. 2 Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  new  feasting. 

1 Lord.  I should  think  so.  He  hath  sent  me 
an  earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions 
did  urge  me  to  put  off ; but  ho  hath  conjured  me 
beyond  them,  nnd  I must  needs  appear. 

2 Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I in  debt  to  my 
importunate  business,  but  he  would  not  hear  mv 
excuse.  I am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of 
me,  that  my  provision  was  out. 

1 Lord.  I am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  ns  I under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2 Lord.  Every  man  here’s  so.  What  would 
he  have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1 Lord.  A thousand  pieces. 

2 Lord.  A thousand  pieces ! 

1 Lord.  What  of  you? 

3 Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  ho  comes. 

Enter  Tision  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  l>oth  : — and 
how  faro  you  ? 

1 Loud.  Ever  at  the  best,  bearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2 Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
willing  than  we  your  lordship. 

It*  integrity.  Hamlet,  ipeaklng  to  Ophelia  of  her  father,  *ay»,— 
“Let  the  doois  be  »hut  upon  him.  that  he  play  the  fool  nowhere 
bml  in't  own  hvase,"  and  it  may  be  questionable  whether  '*  only 
in  bona"  la  not  a typographical  error  for  only  at  home , or  only  in 
doort. 

b Tiring,—]  That  it,  pecking,  a*  a bird  at  it*  prey. 
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Tim.  [ Aside .]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ; 
such  summer-birds  arc  men. — Gentlemen,  our 
dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay:  feast 
your  ears  with  the  music  awhile,  if  they  will  faro 
so  harshly  o’  the  trumpet’s  sound : we  shall  to 't 
presently. 

1 Lord.  I hope  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordship,  that  I returned  you  an  empty  mes- 
senger. 

Tim.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2 Lord.  My  noble  lord, — 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend  ! what  cheer  ? 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I am  e’en 
sick  of  shame,  that,  whon  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  to  me,  I was  so  unfortunate  a beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on’t,  sir. 

2 Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before, — 

Tdl  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
brance.— Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

[ The  Banquet  brought  in. 

2 Lord.  All  covered  dishes ! 

1 Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I warrant  you. 

3 Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money  and  the 
season  can  yield  it. 

1  Lord.  How  do  you  ? what ’s  the  news  ? 

3 Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished;  hear  you  of  it? 

1  <fc  2 Lord.  Alcibiades  banished  ! 

3 Lord.  ’T is  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

• The  rest  of  four  fern, — ] Warburton  proposed fort ; but  Cape!  I 
explained  “The  real  of  your  fttt"  to  mean,  “ forfeits  due  to  your 
vengeance." 
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1 Lord.  How ! how  ! 

2 Lord.  I pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

3 Lord.  I’ll  tell  you  more  anon.  Ilere’B  a 
noble  feast  toward. 

2 Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3 Lord.  WUl’thold?  will ’t  hold? 

2 Lord.  It  does  : but  time  will — and  so — 

3 Lord.  I do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  os 
he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress  : your  diet  shall 
be  in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a city  feast  of  it, 
to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the 
first  place : sit,  sit.  The  gods  require  our  thanks. — 

You  great  benefactor s,  sprinkle  our  society  with 
thankfulness.  For  your  oum  gifts , make  your- 
selves praised  ; but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your 
deities  be  despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough , 
that  one  need  not  lend  to  another  ; for , were  your 
godheads  to  borrow  of  men , men  would  forsake 
the  gods.  Make  the  meat  be  beloved , more  than 
the  man  that  gives  it.  Let  no  assembly  of  ticenty 
be  without  a score  of  villains  : if  there  sit  twelve 
women  at  the  table , let  a dozen  of  them  be — as 
they  are. — The  rest  of  your  fees'  0 gods , — the 
senators  of  Athens , together  with  the  common  lag b 
of  people , — what  is  amiss  in  them,  you  gods  make 

b Lag—]  So  Rowe.  The  old  text  haa  " Ugge for  which  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator  substitutes  " tag." 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  III.] 

suitable  for  destruction.  For  these  my  present 
friend s, — as  they  arc  tome  nothing , so  in  nothing 
bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome. 

Uncover,  dog*,  and  lap. 

[ The  dishes , uncovered , are  full  of  warm  wetter. 
Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 
Some  other.  I know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a better  feast  never  behold, 

You  knot  of  mouth-friends  ! smoke  and  luke-warm 
water 

Is  your  perfection.  This  is  Timon’s  last ; 

Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your*  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  feces 

[ Throwing  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.  Live  loath’d,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears ; 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time’s  flics, 
Cop-and-knce  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  ! 
Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o’er ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 

Soft,  take  thy  physic  first — thou  too, — and  thon ; — 
[Throws  the  dishes  at  them , and  drives 
them  out. 

Stay,  I will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 

(*)  Old  text,  you  with. 

* One  day  he  tjitet  us  diamond*,  next  day  stone*.]  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  itanet  in  this  line  that  Shakespeare 
w«  not  unacquainted  with  the  old  Academic  drama  noticed  in  the 
Introduction,  where  “ painted  stones"  form  part  of  the  banquet ; 
but  the  traces  of  a feebler  hand  than  his  are  so  evident  and  so  fre- 


[8CEXE  VI. 

What,  all  in  motion  ? Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a villain’s  not  a welcome  guest. 

Burn,  house  ! sink,  Athens!  henceforth  bated  be 
Of  Timon,  man  and  all  humanity  !0)  [Exit. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and 
Senators. 

1 Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ! 

2 Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon 's 
fury  ? 

3 Lord.  Push  ! did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4 Lord.  I have  lost  my  gown. 

3 Lord.  He’s  but  a mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  sways  him.  IIo  gavo  mo  a jewel  the 
other  day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat : 
— did  you  see  my  jewel  ? 

4 Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

2 Lord.  Here ’t is. 

4 Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1 Lord.  Let’s  make  no  stay, 

2 Lord.  Lord  Timon’s  mad. 

3 Lord.  I feel’t  upon  my  bones. 

4 Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next 

day  stones.*  (2)  [Exeunt. 

quent  in  the  present  play,  that  we  think,  with  Mr.  Knight,  th* 
dialogue  which  concludes  this  act  was  probably  a portion  of  the 
old  piece,  which,  recast  and  improved  by  Shakespeare,  forms  the 
tragedy  before  us.  When,  in  remodelling  the  stage  business,  be 
caused  the  feast  to  consist  or  warm  water  in  lieu  of  stones,  bo 
perhaps  neglected  to  cancel  the  line  above. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 


Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  Let  me  look  hack  upon  thee.  O thou  wall, 
That  girdles!  * in  those  wolves,  dive  in  the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens  ! Matrons,  turn  incontinent! 
Obedience  fail  in  children  ! slaves  nnd  fools. 

Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads  ! to  general  filths 
Convert*  o’ the  instant,  green  virginity  ! 

Do*t  in  your  parents*  eyes  ! bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trusters’  throats!  Wind  servants, 
steal ! 


(•)  Old  text,  girdle*. 

» Convert  o' the  inilnnt,  green  rirginitg  !\  That  it,  turn  yourself, 
green  virginity,  into,  Arc. 

b And  yet  ctm/mion  Ur*  l ] So  the  old  text  The  usual  modem 
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Large-handed  robliers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law  ! maid,  to  thy  master’s  bed ; — 
Thy  mistress  is  o’  the  brothel ! son  • of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin’d  crotch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  ! piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  troth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 

Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 

And  yetb  confusion  live! — Plagues, incident  to  men, 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  ! thou  cold  sciatica, 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Some. 

reading  l«. — " And  let  confus ion  live  f **  but  j ret  has  here  the  senae 
we  hr ve  ,hnwn  it  to  bear  In  many  other  pa«sage»,  of  now,  and  any 
change  detracts  from  the  emphasis  and  grandeur  of  the  climax. 
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Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  ! lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 
That  ’gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot  I itches,  blains, 

Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy ! breath  infect  breath  ; 

That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison  ! Nothing  I ’ll  bear  from  thee, 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town  ! 

Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans  I 
Timon  will  to  the  woods ; where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all,) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low  1 
Amen.  {Exit. 


a At  tee  do  lorn  omr  backt 

Prom  our  companion  tiroicn  into  kit  grave, 
So  kit  famiiiart  to  Ab  buritd fortune* 

Slink  all  oirof ;] 


SCENE  II. — Athens.  A Room  in  Timon’#  House . 

Enter  Flavius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

1 Serv.  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where  *s  our 
master  ? 

Are  we  undone?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining? 
Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I say  to 
you  ? 

Let  mo  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 

I am  as  poor  as  you. 

1 Skrv.  Such  a house  broke  ! 

So  noble  a master  fall’ll ! All  gone  ! and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 

And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2 Serv.  As  wc  do  turn  our  hacks 

From*  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave, 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 

Mason  promoted,  with  reason,  that  from  and  to  In  thla  passage 
should  change  place*. 
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TIMON  OF  ATIIEN8. 


[scene  m. 


ACT  IT.] 

Slink  all  away ; leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 
Like  empty  purses  pick’d : and  his  poor  self, 

A dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  disease  of  all-shunn’d  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  oCAer  .Servant*. 

Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  a ruin’d  house. 
3 Sebv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon’s  livery, 
That  see  I by  our  faces ; we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow  : leak'd  is  our  hark  ; 

And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck, 
Hearing  the  surges  threat : we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flat.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I ’ll  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon’s  sake, 

Let ’8  yet  be  fellows;  let’s  shake  our  heads,  and  say, 
As  ’twere  a knell  unto  our  master’s  fortunes, 

We  have  seen  better  days.  Let  each  take  some ; 

[Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more ; 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[Servants  embrace , and  part  several  ways. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us  ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  bo  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt? 

Who’d  be  so  mock’d  with  glory  ? or  so*  live 
But  in  a dream  of  friendship? 

To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds, b 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish’d  friends  ? 

Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodness  ! Strange,  unusual  blood,® 
When  man’s  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 
Who,  then,  dares  to  Ik;  half  so  kind  again? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — blcss’d,  to  be  most  accurs’d, 
Kich,  only  to  bo  wretched  ; — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.  Alas,  kind  lord  ! 
He’s  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends : 

Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life, 

Or  that  which  can  command  it. 

I’ll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out: 

I ’ll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 

Whilst  I have  gold,  I’ll  bo  his  steward  still.  [Exit. 

» Or  so  lire—}  The  old  text  has, — "or  to  live,"  which  it  unin- 
telligible. The  alight  change  of  to  for  to  occurred  to  u*  many 
years  ago,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  recently  proposed  by  Mr. 
Grant  White,  in  his  entertaining  and  suggestive  book,  called 
•'  Shakespeare's  Scholar/'  Ac.,  p,  393. 

*>  And  all  tr Sat  state  compound*,—)  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator 
reads, — "AH  state  eomp’ehend*  " 

c Simmy*,  tin  in ul  hlcwd.—]  Blond  is  here  supposed  to  signify 
profit  ml ty  or  disposition  ; but  we  »«»"«!  it  to  be  one  of  severs! 
misprint*  by  which  this  speech  is  depraved. 

d Ran r me  this  bey yar.  and  demit  that  lord :}  The  old  text  has — 
" deny’t  that,  lord,"  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dyer  pronounces 
it  " unquestional  Ijr  right, ' we  believe  to  be  certainly  wrong,  and 
a mere  misprint  for  demit,  of  old  spelt  demyt,  from  the  Latin 
demilto,  to  depress  or  cast  down. 

• It  it  the  pasture  lords  the  rother's  tides, — ] Bother  is  an 

m 


SCENE  III. — The  Woods . 

Enter  Timon,  with  a sjxiAe. 

Tim.  O blessed  breeding  sun, draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity  ; below  thy  sister’s  orb 
Infect  the  air  ! Twinn’d  brothers  of  one  womb,— 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 

Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several 
fortunes ; 

The  greater  scorns  the  lesser : not  nature. 

To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great 
fortune, 

But  by  contempt  of  nature. 

Raise  me  this  l>oggar,  and  demit1*  that  lord  ; 

The  senator*  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 

The  beggar  native  honour. 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother’s*  sides, 

The  want  that  makes  him  lean.f  Who  dares,  who 
dares, 

In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 

And  say,  This  mans  a flatterer  ? if  one  be. 

So  arc  they  all ; for  every  grisc  of  fortune 
Is  smooth’d f by  that  below:  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool : all  is  oblique 
There’s  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures. 

But  direct  villainy.  Therefore,  be  abhorr’d 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 

His  semblable,  yea,  liitnself,  Timon  disdains  : 
Destruction  fang  mankind ! — Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

[Digging. 

"Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison  ! — What  is  here? 
Gold  ? yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold?  No,  gods, 
I am  no  idle*  votarist.  Roots,  you  clear  heavens  ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ; foul, 
fair ; 

Wrong,  right ; base,  noble ; old,  young ; coward, 
valiant. 

Ha,  you  gods ! why  this  ? what  this,  you  gods  ? 
why  this 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 
Pluck  stout*1  men’s  pillows  from  below  their  beads : 
This  yellow  slnvo  , 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ; bless  the  accurs’d  ; 
Make  the  boar  leprosy  ador'd  ; place  thieves. 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 

(*)  Old  text,  Senators.  (t)  First  folio,  teare. 

(|)  First  folio.  Airs  obligate. 

emendation  by  Mr.  Singer ; the  first  folio  reading, — 

“ It  is  the  Pailour  Lards,  the  Brothers  side*/’ 
f Is  smooth'd  by  that  beb.m:]  After  all  that  hat  been  written 
upon  this  pni&npc,  the  sense  of  smooth'd  here  remains  to  be 
explained.  It  means,  favned  on,  hesla  rred.  See. 

tc  I am  no  Idle  rotnnti  J Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,  " idoi 
votaristj*'  but  idle  here,  a*  in  " Mamie'."  Aet  111.  Sc.  3,  and  in 
other  places,  means  mad  brained,  demented. 

h Black  smut  men’s  pillows  from  btlow  their  head*:]  Hanmer 
wa»  surely  right  in  suhst  tuting  tick  for  stout : the  allusion  is  to 
| an  atrocious  practice  attributed  to  nurses  of  sometimes  accelerating 
the  dissolution  of  their  patients  by  drawing  away  the  pillow*  from 
beneath  their  heads. 
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ACT  IV.] 

With  senators  on  the  bench  : this  is  it. 

That  makes  the  wappen’d  widow  wed  again  ; 

She,  whom  the  spital-housc,  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again.  Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt’st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature. — [March  afar  off .] — Ha  ! a 
drum  ! — Thou’rt  quick. 

But  yet  I ’ll  bury  thee  : thou  ’It  go,  strong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand : — 

Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest. 

[Laying  aside  some  gold . 

Erder  Alcibiades,  with  drum  and  ffe}  in  war- 
like manner  ; Phrynia  and  Timandra. 

Alcib.  What  art  thou  there?  speak. 

Tim.  A beast,  as  thou  art.  The  canker  gnaw 
thy  heart, 

For  showing  mo  again  the  eyes  of  man  ! 

Ajlcib.  What  is  thy  name  ? Is  man  so  hateful 
to  thee, 

That  art  thyself  a man  ? 

Tim.  I am  misanthrojws,  and  hate  mankind.^) 
For  thy  part,  I do  wish  thou  wert  a dog, 

That  I might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn’d  and  strange. 
Tim.  I know  thee  too ; and  more  than  that  I 
know  thee, 

I not  desire  to  know.  Follow  thy  drum  ; 

With  man’s  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 

Then  what  should  war  be  ? This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 

For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry.  Thy  lips  rot  off ! 

Tim.  I will  not*  kiss  thee;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcib.  How  catno  the  noble  Timon  to  this 
change  ? 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to 
give : 

But  then  renew  I could  not,  like  the  moon  ; 

There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon,  what  friendship  may  I 
do  thee? 

Tim.  None,  but  to  maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  mo  friendship,  but  perform  none : 
if  thou  wilt  notb  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
thou  art  a man  ! if  thou  dost  perform,  confound 
thee,  for  thou  art  a man  ! 

* / will  not  kin  thee; 1 We  should  perhaps  read,  “ I will  hut 
ki*»  thee." 


[scene  in. 

Alcib.  I have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 
Tim.  Thou  saw’at  them,  when  I had  prosperity. 
Axcib.  I see  them  now;  then  was  a blessed 
time. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a brace  of 
harlots. 

Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 

Voic’d  so  regardfully  ? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Tim  an.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a whore  still : they  love  thco  not  that 
use  thee ; 

Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours : season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths;  bring  down  rose-checked 
youth 

To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet. 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster  1 

Alcib.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra;  for  his 
wits 

Are  drown’d  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 

I have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 

The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band : I have  heard,  and  griev’d, 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 
Tim.  I pr’ythec  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 
Alcib.  I am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear 
Timon. 

Tim.  now  dost  thou  pity  him  whom  thou  dost 
trouble  ? 

I had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

Here’s  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  I cannot  cat  it. 

Alcib.  When  I have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a 
heap, — 

Tim.  Warr’st  thou  ’gainst  Athens? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  havo  cause. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conquest; 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered  ! 

Alcib.  Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains, 

Thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold  ; go  on, — here’s  gold, — go  on  ; 
Be  os  a planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o’er  some  high- vic’d  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air  : let  uot  thy  sword  skip  one : 

Pity  not  honour’d  age  for  his  white  beard, — 

He  is  an  usurer : strike  me  the  counterfeit 
matron : — 

Tt  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 

Herself ’s  a bawd  : let  not  the  virgin’s  check 

i>  //  thou  will  nol  promite,—]  Here  $g aln  *0/  appetn  to  be  a 
misprint  tor  but. 
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[ICENE  HI. 


ACT  IT.]  TIMON  OF 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword;  for  those  milk- 
paps, 

That  through  the  window-bars*  boro  at  men’s  eyes/ 
Arc  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors:  spare  not 
the  babe, 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 
mercy ; 

Think  it  a bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thyt  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mince  it  suns  remorse  : swear  against  objects  ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears  and  on  thine  eyes, 

Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor 
babes, 

Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding, 
Shnll  pierce  a jot.  There’s  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers: 
Make  large  confusion  ; and,  thy  fury  spent, 
Confounded  be  thyself!  Speak  not,  be  gone. 
Alcib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet?  I’ll  take  the  gold 
thou  giv’st  me, 

Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Host  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven’s 
curse  upon  thee ! 

Phby.  «fc  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good 
Timon : hast  thou  more  ? 

Tim.  Enough  to  make  a whore  forswear  her 
trade, 

And  to  make  whores,  a bawd.  Hold  up,  you 
sluts, 

Your  aprons  mountant : you  are  not  oathable, — 
Although  I know'  you’ll  swear,  terribly  swear, 

Into  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues, 

The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your 
oaths, 

I’ll  trust  to  your  conditions:  bo  whores  still ; 

And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 

Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  hum  him  up ; 

Let  your  close**  fire  predominate  his  smoke 
And  be  no  turncoats:  yet  may  your  pains,  six 
months, 

Be  quite  contrary : and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead ; — some  that  were  bang’d, 
No  matter: — wear  them,  betray  with  them  : whore 
still ; 

Paint  till  a horse  may  miro  upon  your  face : 

A pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Piiry.  A Timan.  Well,  more  gold ; — what  then  ? 
Believe ’t,  that  we’ll  do  anything  for  gold. 

(•)  Old  text,  Borne.  (f)  Old  text,  the. 

* ■ ■ For  those  milk-pips, 

Thai  through  the  window-bar*  bore  it  men’s  eyes,—] 

Johnson  interprets  this,  "The  virgin  that  shows  her  bosom 
through  the  lattice  of  her  chamber  !’*  end  although  we  have  two 
patres  of  commentary  on  the  subject  in  the  “ Variorum,"  no 
writer  there  ha*  exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  explanation.  The 
’’ window. bar* " in  question  meant  the  croM-bar*  or  lattice- 
work worn,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Swiss  women’s  dress,  across  the 
breasts.  In  modem  times,  these  bar*  have  always  a bodice  of 
•atin,  muslin,  or  other  material  beneath  them  ; at  one  period  they 
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Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ; strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men’s  spurring.  Crack  the  lawyer’s  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 

Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly  : hoar  the  flamen/ 
That  scolds*  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 

And  not  believes  himself : down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ; take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  bis  particular  to  foresee, 

Smells  from  the  general  weal : mnke  curl’d-patc 
ruffians  bald  ; 

And  let  the  unscarr’d  brnggdrts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you  : plague  all ; 

That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 

The  source  of  all  erection. — There’s  more  gold : — 

Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 

And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phry.  tk  Timan.  More  counsel  with  more 
money,  bounteous  Timon. 

Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first ; I have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum,  towards  Athens ! 
Farewell,  Timon ; 

If  I thrive  well.  I’ll  visit  thee  ngain. 

Tim.  If  I hope  well,  I’ll  never  sec  thee  more. 
Alcib.  I never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok’st  well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call’s!  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it.  Get  thee  away, 

And  take  tliy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him. — 

Strike  ! 

[Drum  beat*.  Exeunt  Alcib  lades, 
Phrynia,  and  Timandra. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man’s  unkind- 
ness, 

Should  yet  be  hungry  ! — Common  mother, 
thou, — (2)  [Digging. 

Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ; whose  self-same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff’d, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue, 

The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom ’d  worm, 

With  all  the  abhorred  births  lielow  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion’s  quick’ning  fire  doth  shine, — 
Yield  him,  who  all  thyt  human  sons  doth*  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root ! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 

(*)  Old  text,  eeold'.t.  (f)  Old  text,  the. 

( J)  Old  text,  do. 

crossed  the  node  bosom. 

b Let  your  close /re—  ] date,  of  old,  among  other  significations, 
meant  « ronton,  lotciriout,  Ac.,  of  which  none  of  the  commenta- 
tors teem  to  have  been  aware,  and  of  which  even  Gifford  vu 
ignorant;  vide  Vol.  II.  p,  300,  of  Ren  Jonson's  Works  on  the 
passage  —"  I am  to  say  to  you  these  ladies  are  not  of  that  c/we 
and  open  behaviour  as  haply  you  may  suspend." 

e Hoar  the  flaroen, — J Infect  with  the  hoar,  or  white,  leproty, 
the  priest,  Ac. 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  IT.] 

Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingratcful  man  ! 

Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears  ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented  ! — O,  a root, — dear  thanks  ! 
Pry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas ; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  ! — 

More  man  ? Plague  ! plague ! 


Enter  Apf.mantus. 

Apem.  I wus  directed  hither : men  report, 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 
Tim.  *T  is  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a 
dog 

Whom  I would  imitate : consumption  catch  thee  ! 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a nature  but  infected ; 

A poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.*  Why  this  spade?  this 
place  ? 

This  slave-like  habit?  and  these  looks  of  care? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft ; 

J lug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,  ami  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.  Shame  not  these  woods, 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a carper. 

Be  thou  a flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee  : hinge  thy  knee, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou ’It  observe, 
Blow  off  thy  cap  : praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent : thou  wast  told  thus  ; 

Thou  gav’st  thine  ears,  (liko  tapsters  that  bad* 
welcome,) 

To  knaves  and  all  npproachers : ’tis  most  just 
That  thou  turn  rascal ; liadst  thou  wealth  again, 
Pascals  should  have’t.  Do  not  assume  my  like- 
ness. 

Tim.  Were  I like  thee,  Pd  throw  away  myself. 
Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself 

A madman  so  long,  now  a fool : what,  think’st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ? Will  these  moss’d h 
trees, 

That  have  outliv’d  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 

And  skip  when  thou  point’st  out  ? Will  the  cold 
brook, 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 

To  cure  thy  o’er-night  s surfeit  ? call  the  crea- 
tures, 

(•)  Old  text,  future. 

* Like  tapsters  that  bad  welcome, — ] Thus  the  first  folio,  which, 
from  not  perceiving  that  bod  meant  the  bad  of  aoclety,  bad  people, 
later  editors  have  changed  to,—"  like  tapsters  that  bid  wel- 
come,” Ac. 


[SCENE  III. 

Whoso  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven ; whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 

To  the  conflicting  elements  expos’d, 

Answer  mere  nature,  bid  them  flatter  thee ; 

O ! thou  shalt  find — 

Tim.  A fool  of  thee:  depart. 

Apem.  I love  thee  totter  now  than  e’er  1 did. 
Tim.  I hate  thee  worse. 

Apkm.  Why? 

Tim.  Thou  flntterest  misery. 

Apem.  I flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a caitiff. 
Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a villain’s  office,  or  a fool’s. 

Dost  please  thyself  in ’t  ? 

Apf.m.  Ay. 

Tim.  What ! a knave  too? 

Apf.m.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on  . 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  ’twere  well : but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly  ; thou’dst  courtier  to  again, 

Wert  thou  not  beggar.  Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown’d  before : 

Tlu;  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete  ; 

The  other,  at  high  wish  : tost  state,  eontcntless, 
Hath  a distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 

Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 

Thou  shouldst  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a slave,  whom  Fortune’s  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp’d,  but  bred  a dog. 
llodst  thou,  like  us  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords, 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs0  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung’d 
thyself 

In  general  riot ; melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ; and  never  leam’d 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  hut  follow’d 
The  sugar’tl  game  before  tlicc.  But  myself, 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of 
men 

At  duty,  more  than  I could  frame  employment ; 

That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  ns  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter’s  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ; — I,  to  toar  this, 

That  never  knew  hut  totter,  is  some  burden : 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  tliec  hard  in’t.  Why  shouldst  thou 
hate  men  ? 

They  never  flatter’d  thee : wlmt  hast  thou  given  ? 

b Wilt  then  moss'd  The  old  text  has,  mngst  trees. 

The  emendation,  which  »»«  made  bjr  Hanmer,  is  strengthened 
by  the  line  in.  " As  you  Like  It,’’  Act  IV.  Sc.  3 : — 

" Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age.” 
e Passive  drugs—]  That  Is,  drudges.  Mr.  Collier**  annotator 
gives,  "passive dugs." 
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If  thou  wilt  curse, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag,* 
Must  be  thy  subject ; who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  shc-beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.  Hence  ! be  gone! — 

If  thou  hodst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 

Thou  hodst  been  a knave  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I was  no  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I am  one  now  ; 

Were  all  the  wealth  I have  shut  up  in  thee, 

I’d  give  thee  leave  to  hong  it.  Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 

Thus  would  I cat  it.  [ Eating  a root. 

Apem.  Here ; I will  mend  thy  feast.] 

[Offering  him  something. 
Tim.  First  mend  my  * company,  take  away 
thyself. 

Apem.  So  I shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack 
of  thine. 

Tim.  rTia  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch’d  ; 
If  not,  I would  it  were. 

Apem.  What  wouldst  thou  hove  to  Athens? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a whirlwind.  If  thou 
wilt, 

Tell  them  there  I have  gold ; look,  so  I hove. 
Apem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best,  and  truest : 

For  here  it  sleeps,  ond  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  best  o*  nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that’s  above  me. 

Where  fecd’st  thou  o’daya,  Apem  ant  us? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat ; or, 
rather,  where  I eat  it. 

Tim.  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind ! 

Apf.m.  Where  wouldst  thou  send  it? 

Tim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When 
thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  much  curiosity  ;b  in  thy  rags  thou 
knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  contrary. 
There’s  a medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I hate  I feed  not. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a medlar? 

Tim.  Ay,  though'  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner, 
thou  shouldst  have  loved  thyself  better  now. 


(•)  Old  copte*,  thy. 

» That  poor  rag.—]  Mr.  Slncer'a  corrected  «econd  folio  read*, 
"poor  rogue."  a -ubatuutton  also  proposed  by  Johnson;  but.  a* 
Mr  Dycc  rrtnark*,  "rag  oc  ur*  eUcwhcre  In  our  author  a*  a term 
of  contempt ; and  It  »a»  formerly  a very  common  one.” 
t>  Curios  ty  ;]  Fmtcol  eeMnmmi. 

« Ay,  though  it  took  ttke  th'e.)  Johnson  observes  on  this 
speech,—  '*  Timon  here  supposes  that  an  objection  against  hatred, 
which  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conversation  appear* 
an  aig  merit  for  it.  One  would  have  expected  him  to  have 
answered  ; — 
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What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was 
beloved  after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkc6t 
of,  didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I understand  thee;  thou  hadst  some  means 
to  keep  a dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  What  wouldst  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power? 

Apem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the 
men. 

Tim.  Wouldst  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the 
confusion  of  men,  and  remain  a beast  with  the 
beasts  ? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to!  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee : if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee:  if  thou  wort  the  fox,  the  lion 
would  suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou 
wert  accused  by  the  ass : if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy 
dulncss  would  torment  thee ; and  still  thou  livedst 
but  os  a breakfast  to  the  wolf : if  thou  wert  the 
wolf,  thy  greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft 
thou  shouldst  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner : wert 
thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee, (3)  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of 
thy  fury : wert  thou  a bear,  thou  wouldst  be  killed 
by  the  horse ; wert  thou  a horse,  thou  wouldst  bo 
seized  by  the  leopard  ; wert  thou  a leopard,  thou 
wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy 
kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life:  all  thy  safety  were 
remotion,  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast 
couldst  thou  be,  that  ivorc  not  subject  to  n beast  ? 
and  what  a beast  art  thou  already,  that  secst  not 
thy  loss  in  transformation  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  couldst  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  mightst  have  hit  upon  it  here : the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that 
thou  art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a poet  and  a painter : 
the  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee!  I will 
fear  to  catch  it,  and  give  way : when  I know  not 
what  else  to  do,  I’ll  see  thee  again. 


• Yet,  for  it  look*  like  th*e.’  ” 

The  remark  U Just.  if  *»e  accept  the  won!  though  In  It*  ordinary 
•enae  ; hut  in  thi*  place  and  clccwher*  it  appear*  to  import,  if  or 
tiace.  Compare,— 

Mjr  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be." 

Lore ’»  Labour' i Lott,  Act  II.  Sc.  t. 

And,— 

•*  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  »o  shaip  at  reason*, 

You  are  *o  empty  of  their..” 

Troilut  and  Crrttida,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 
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Tim.  "When  there  is  nothing  living  hut  thee, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  I had  rather  be  a beggar’s 
dog,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  Would  thou  wort  clean  enough  to  spit 
upon  1 

Apem.  A plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to 
curse  ! 


Tim.  All  villains  that  do  stand  by  thee  are 
pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou 
speak ’st. 

Tim.  If  I name  thee. — 

I ’ll  beat  thee,  but  I should  infect  my  hands. 
Apem.  I would  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 
Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a mangy  dog ! 
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Choler  docs  kill  me  that  thou  art  olive ; 

I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apex.  Would  thou  wouldst  buret  I 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue ! I am  sorry  I shall  lose 
A stone  by  thee.  [Throws  a stone  at  him. 

Apkm.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave! 

Apkm.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue  ! 

[ Apkmantcs  retreats  bachuytrd , as  going. 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world  ; and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 

Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 

Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily : make  thine  epitaph. 

That  death  in  me  at  others’  lives  may  laugh. 

O thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[Looking  on  the  gold. 

’Twixt  natural  son  and  sire  !#  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed ! thou  valiant  Mars  ! 

Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov’d,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dion’s  lap  ! thou  visible  god, 

That  solder’st  close  impossibilities, 

And  mak’st  them  kiss ! that  speak’st  with  every 
tongue, 

To  every  purpose  ! O thou  touch  of  hearts  ! 

Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ; and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apkm.  Would  ’twere  so  ! — 

But  not  till  I am  dead. — I’ll  say  thou’st  gold : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng’d  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng’d  to ! 

Apkm.  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I pr’ythee. 

Apkm.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery ! 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die ! — I am  quit. — 
[Exit  Apemantks. 
Afore  things  like  men? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them.* 

Enter  Banditti. 

1 Ban.  Where  should  he  have  tliis  gold  ? It  is 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  re- 
mainder : the  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling- 
from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2 Ban.  It  is  noised  he  hath  a moss  of  treasure. 

3 Ban.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him  ; if  ho 
core  not  for’t,  he  will  supply  us  easily  ; if  lie  covet- 
ously reserve  it,  how  shall ’s  get  it? 


(•)  Old  text,  Sunnt  and  firt. 

» Mora  things  like  men,  Ac.]  In  the  old  copies,  this  line,  which 
runs,— 

4*  Mo  things  like  men, 

Kate  Timon,  and  abhonre  then,'1 
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2  Ban.  True ; for  he  bears  it  not  about  him,  ’tis 
hid. 

1 Ban.  Is  not  this  he  ? 

Banditti.  Where? 

2 Ban.  ’T  is  his  description. 

3 Ban.  He ; I know  him. 

Banditti.  Save  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  Now,  thieves ! 

Banditti.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.  Both  too  ; and  women’s  sons. 

Banditti.  Wc  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that 

much  do  want. 

Tim.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of 
meat.  [roots ; 

Why  should  you  want?  Behold,  the  earth  hath 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a hundred  springs ; 
The  oaks  bear  most,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 

The  bounteous  housewife,  Nature,  on  each  bush 
I^ays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Want!  why  want? 
1 Ban.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  berries, 
water, 

As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds, 
and  fishes ; 

You  must  eat  men.  Yet  thanks  I must  you  con, 
That  you  are  thieves  profess’d ; that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes:  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.  Rascal  thieves, 

Here’s  gold:  go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o’  the 

grape, 

Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 

And  so  ’scape  hanging : trust  not  the  physician  ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More*  than  you  rob:  take  wealth  and  lives  to- 
gether ; 

Do  villainy ,+  do,  since  you  protest  to  do’t, 

Like  workmen.  I’ll  example  you  with  thievery  : 
The  sun ’s  a thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea : the  moon ’s  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  ; 

The  sea’s  a thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears:  the  earth’s  a thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a composturc  stol’n 
From  general  excrement:  each  thing’s  a thief; (4) 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  wdiip,  in  their  rough 
power 

Have  uncheck’d  theft.  Love  not  yourselves ; away  ; 
Rob  one  another ; — there’s  more  gold:— -cut  throats ; 
All  that  you  meet  arc  thieves : to  Athens  go, 
Break  open  shops  ; nothing  can  you  steal, 

But  thieves  do  lose  it : steal  notb  less,  for  this 
1 give  you ; and  gold  confound  j'ou  howsoe’er  ! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  cave. 


(•)  Old  text,  Mae.  (f)  Old  text,  Fulaime. 

U asitgned  to  Apcmantus. 

b Steal  not  lew,—)  Not,  which  ia  omitted  in  the  old  copies,  wa* 
first  supplied  by  Rowe. 
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3 Ban.  II  ’as  almost  charmed  me  from  my  pro- 
fession, by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1 Ban.  ’T  is  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that  he 
thus  advises  us ; not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our 
mystery. 

2 Ban.  I ’ll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 

1 Ban.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens : there 
is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a man  may  be  true.* 

[. Exeunt  Banditti. 

Enter  Flavius. 

Flav.  O you  gods  ! 

Is  yond  despis’d  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 

Full  of  decay  and  failing?  O monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow’d ! 

What  an  alteration  of  honour 
Has  desperate  want  made ! 

Wliat  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends ! 

How  rarely  docs  it  meet  with  this  time’s  guise, 
When  man  was  wish’d  to  love  his  enemies : 

Grant  I may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do  ! 
H’as  caught  me  in  his  eye : I will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him  ; and,  os  my  lord, 

Still  sene  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master  ! 


• True.]  That  U,  hvnut. 


Timon  comes  foncard  from  his  cave. 

Tim.  Away ! what  art  thou  ? 

Flat.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir  ? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that?  I have  forgot  all 
men ; 

Then,  if  thou  gront’st*  thou’rt  a man,  I have  forgot 
thee. 

Flav.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then  I know  thee  not : 

I ne’er  had  honest  man  nbout  me,  I ; 

All  I kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flav.  The  gods  are  witness, 

Ne’er  did  poor  steward  wear  a truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  tlian  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.  What,  dost  thou  weep? — Come  nearer 
then  ; — I love  thee, 

Because  thou  art  a woman,  and  disclaim ’st 
Flinty  mankind  ; whose  eyes  do  never  give, 

But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.  Pity  ’»  sleeping  : 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping ! 

Flav.  I beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth 
lasts. 

To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I a steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 


(")  Old  text,  grunt' tt. 
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It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild.* 

Let  me  behold  thy  face. — Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman. — 

Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 

You  perpetual-sober  gods ! I do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not,—  hut  one ; 

No  more,  I pray, — and  he’s  a steward. — 

How  fain  would  I have  hated  all  monkiud, 

And  thou  redeem’st  thyself : hut  all,  save  thee, 

I fell  with  curses. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise ; 
For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  mightst  have  sooner  got  another  service : 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 

Upon  their  first  lord’s  neck.  But  tell  me  true, 
(For  I must  ever  doubt,  though  ne’er  so  sure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 

If  not  a usuring  kindness,  and,  as  rich  men  deal 
gifts, 

Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

Flav.  No,  my  most  worthy  master ; in  whose 
breast 

Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac’d  too  late : 

You  should  have  fear’d  false  times,  when  you  did 
feast : 

Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 

» Wild.)  Untuner  and  Warburton  read  mild.  And  the  time  word 
U suggested  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 


[8CEXE  m. 

That  which  I show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 

Caro  of  your  food  and  living : and,  believe  it, 

My  most  honour’d  lord, 

For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 

Either  in  hope  or  present,  I ’d  exchange 

For  this  one  wish, — that  you  had  power  and  wealth 

To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  youroclf. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  ’tis  so! — Thou  singly  honest 
man, 

Here,  take : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.  Go,  live  rich  and  happy  ; 
But  thus  condition’d  ; thou  shalt  build  from  men  ; 
Hate  all,  curse  all : show  charity  to  none; 

But  let  the  famish’d  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 

Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar : give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deniest  to  men;  let  prisons  swallow 
’em, 

Debts  wither  ’em  to  nothing : be  men  like  blasted 
woods, 

And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods  ! 

And  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  0,  let  me  stay, 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  hat’st  curses. 

Stay  not ; fly,  whilst  thou’rt  blcss’d  and  free: 
Ne’er  sec  thou  mnn,  and  let  me  ne’er  see  thee. 
[Exit  Flavius.  Timon  retires  into  his  cave. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — Before  Timon’a  Cave. 


Enter  Poet  and  Painter;  Timon  behind,  unseen 
by  them. 

Pain.  Ab  I took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 

Port.  What’s  to  be  thought  of  him?  Does 
the  rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he’s  so  full  of  gold? 

Pain.  Certain  : Alcibiades  reports  it ; Phrynia 
and  Tiniandra  hod  gold  of  him : he  likewise 
enriched  poor  straggling  soldiers  with  great  quan- 
tity : ’tis  said  he  gave  unto  his  steward  a mighty 
aum. 

Port.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but 
a try  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else ; you  shall  see  him  a palm 
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in  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest. 
Therefore  ’tis  not  amiss  we  tender  our  loves  to  him, 
in  this  supposed  distress  of  his : it  will  Bhow 
honAtly  in  us ; and  is  very  likely  to  load  our 
purposes  with  what  they  travail  for,  if  it  be  a just 
ami  true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Pof.t.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation : 
only  I will  promise  him  an  cxeellent  piece. 

Port.  I must  serve  him  so  too, — tell  him  of  an 
intent  that’s  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
airo’tho  time;  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation: 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ; and, 
but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the 
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act  v.]  TIMON  OF 

deed  of  saying*  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise,  is 
most  courtly  and  fashionable : performance  is  a 
kind  of  will  or  testament,  which  argues  a great 
sickness  in  his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tr\i.  Excellent  workman  ! thou  canst  not  paint 
a man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Port.  I am  thinking  what  I shall  say  I have 
rovided  for  him:  it  must  be  a personating  of 
imself : n satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity, 
with  a discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow 
youth  and  opuleney. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a villain  in 
thine  own  work  ? wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults 
in  other  men  ? Do  so,  I have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let’s  seek  him  : 

Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 

AVhen  we  may  protit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; — 

When  the  day  serves,  before  black -comerMb  night, 
Find  what  thou  want'Bt  by  free  and  offer’d  light.* 
Come. 

Tim.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  turn. — What  a god’s 

. *■**», . 

That  he  is  worshipp’d  in  a baser  temple 
Than  where  swine  feed  ! 

’Tis  thou  that  rigg’st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  the 
foam  ; 

Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a slave : 

To  thee  be  worship  !*  and  thy  saints  for  ave 
Be  crown’d  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey  ! — 
Fit  I meet  them.  [Advancing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master  ! 

Tim.  Have  I once  liv’d  to  sec  two  honest  men  ? 
Poet.  Sir, 

Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 

Hearing  you  were  retir’d,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whose  thankless  natures — O abhorred  spirits  ! — 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What ! to  you, 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being  ! I am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  sizo  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see’t  the  better: 
You  that  arc  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 

Make  them  best  seen  and  known.  * 

Pain.  He  and  myself 

Have  travail’d  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 

And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men.f 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our 
service. 


(•)  Old  text,  ip orthipl.  (t)  Firit  folio,  Man. 

• The  deed  of  toying— ] In  other  wordt,  the  performance  of 
promitr. 

b Mur*. corner'd  night, — ] For  this  ttnnge  expression,  • cor- 
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Tim.  Most  honest  men  ! Why,  how  shall  I 
requite  you  ? 

Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water?  no. 
Both.  What  we  can  do,  we’ll  do,  to  do  you 
service. 

Tim.  You’re  honest  men:  you’ve  heard  that 
I have  gold ; 

I am  sure,  you  have:  speak  truth:  you’re  honest 
inen. 

Pain.  So  it  is  said,  mv  noble  lord  : but  there- 
fore 

Came  not  my  friend  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honest  men  l^Thou  draw’st  a coun- 
terfeit 

Best  in  all  Athens:  thou’rt,  indeed,  the  best; 
Thou  coimterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Even  ro,  sir,  as  I say. — And,  for  thy 
fiction, 

[To  the  Poet. 

Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 

But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur’d  friends, 

I must  needs  say  you  have  a little  fault : 

Marry,  ’tis  not  monstrous  in  you  ; neither  wish  I 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You’ll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There’s  ne’er  a ono  of  you  but  trusts  a 
knave, 

That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  wc,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him 
dissemble, 

Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him, 
Keep  in  your  bosom  : yet  remain  assur’d. 

That  lie’s  a made-up  villain.4 

Pain.  I know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I love  you  well ; I’ll  give  you 
gold, 

Bid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies  : 

Hang  them  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I’ll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let’s  know  them. 
Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this, — but  two  in 
company : — 

Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone, 

re<pondent  of  Steevens*  proposed  to  read,  “ black-corer’rf  night" 
Mr.  I)yce  suggests  “ black  -curtain'd  night." 

c When  thedsy  »erve»,  Itc  ] This  couplet  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Poet,  to  whom  it  undoubtedly  belongs, 
d A made-up  ri/Vorn.]  A JSoUked,  or  accomplhhed  villain. 
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Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 

If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 

Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  wouldst  not  reside 

[To  the  Poet. 

But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon  — 
Hence  ! pack  ! there ’s  gold,  you  came  for  gold,  ye 
slaves : 

You  have  done*  work  for  me,  there's  payment: 
hence ! 

You  are  an  alchemist,  moke  gold  of  that 
Out,  rascal  dogs ! 

[Beale  them  out , and  then  retire » into  his  cave . 

Enter  Flavius,  and  Two  Senators. 

Flat.  It  is  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon ; 

For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself. 

That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 

Is  friendly  with  him. 

1 Sbn.  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 

It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 

To  speak  with  Timon. 

2 Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  tho  same  : 'twos  time  and  griefs 


That  fram’d  him  thus : time,  with  his  fairer  hand, 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 

The  former  man  may  moke  him.  Bring  us  to 
him, 

And  chance*  it  as  it  may. 

Flat.  Here  is  Ins  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  bo  here  !k  Lord  Timon ! Timon ! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends:  the  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Timon  comes  from  the  cave. 

Tdl  Thou  sun,  that  corafort'st,  bum  ! — Speak, 
and  be  bang’d : 

For  each  true  word,  a blister ! and  each  false 
Be  as  a eautcrizingf  to  the  root  o’ the  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1 Sen.  Worthy  Timon, — 

Tru.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of 

Timon. 

2 Sen.  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee, 

Timon. 

Tim.  I tlrnnk  them  ; and  weald  send  them 
back  tlve  plague, 

Could  I but  catch  it  for  them. 


» Ytm  kart  done  «ork  /or  me, — ] So  Malone : the  folio* 
reed, — 


" Yoo  have  workc  for  me/'  ®c. 
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(*)  Pint  folio,  ckanc'J.  * (f)  First  fello,  eanlhrritfng. 

*»  Peace  and  content  be  here!]  Thl*  epeeeh  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  one  of  the  Senators. 
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1 Sen.  O,  forget 

What  we  lire  sorry  for  ourselves  in  tliec. 

The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 

Entreat  thee  hack  to  Athens  ; who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  beat  use  and  wearing. 


■ 0/  It  osrii  fall.—]  We  ahould  perhaps  read.— “ Of  It  own 
fault."  Every  editor  for  it,  hero  and  In  Other  instance*,  silently 
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2 Sen.  They  confess, 

Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross : 
Which  now  the  public  body, — which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 
A Inck  of  Timon’s  aid,  hath  sense*  withal 
Of  it  own  fall,*  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 


(•)  Old  text,  Hoc#. 

substitutes  iU;  but  see  note  (3),  p.  330,  Vol.  I. 
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And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrow’d  render, 
Together  with  a recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  con  weigh  down  by  the  dram  ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and 
wealth, 

As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 

Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 

Lend  me  a fool’s  heart  and  a woman's  eyes, 

And  1 ’ll  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1 Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with 
us, 

And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  sholt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow’d  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority : — so  soon  we  shall  drive  bock 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild  ; 

Who,  like  a boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country’s  peace. 


2 Sen.  And  shakes  his  threat’mng  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1 Sen.  Therefore,  Tiuion, — 

Tim.  Well,  sir,  I will, — therefore,  I will,  sir, — 
thus, — 

If  AJcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 

Let  Alcibiudes  know  this  of  Tiinon, 

That  Timon— cares  not.  But  if  he  sack  fair 
Athens, 

And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards, 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brntn’d  war ; 

Then,  let  him  know, — and  tell  him  Timon  speaks 
it, 

In  pity  of  our  aged  and  our  youth, 

I cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that — I care  not, 
And  let  him  take’t  at  worst;  for  their  knives 
care  not, 

While  you  have  throats  to  answer : for  myself, 
There’s  not  a whittle  in  the  unruly  camp, 

But  I do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
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The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.  So  I leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods, 

As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not,  all’s  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I was  writing  of  my  epitaph  ; 

It  will  be  seen  to-morrow  ; my  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend, 

And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.  Go,  live  still ; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his, — 

And  last  so  long  enough  ! 

1  Sex.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  Bnt  yet  I love  my  country,  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 

As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1 Sex.  That’s  well  spoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

1 Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  os  they 

pass  through  them. 

2 Sex.  And  enter  in  our  ears  like  great  tri- 

umphers 

In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them  ; 

And  tell  them  that,  to  case  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature’s  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life’s  uncertain  voyage,  I will  some  kindness  do 
them, — 

I ’ll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades’  wrath. 

2 Sex.  I like  this  well ; he  will  return  again. 
Tim.  I have  a tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 

And  shortly  must  I fell  it ; tell  m v friends, 

Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 

From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste,* 

Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 

And  hang  himself. — I pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 
Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  still 
shall  find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again : but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  Hood ; 

Who  once  a day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover ; thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  he  your  oracle. — 

Lips,  lot  sour  * words  go  by,  and  language  end  : 

{*)  Old  copy,  Jour*. 

* Take  hU  haste,—)  To  take  tim *,  is  to  go  leisurely  about 
a business;  to  take  haste  is  to  perform  it  expeditiously.  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator  suggests, — "take  his  halter.” 

*>  Whom,  though  in  general  part  ter  trere  oppos'd. 

Yet  oar  old  love  made  a particular  tone, 

And  made  s u eprak  tike  friends :—) 

The  second  line  is  unquestionably  corrupt;  Hanmer  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  sense  by  printing,— 

" And.  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 

Yet  our  old  love  had  a particular  force,"  Ac. 

And  Mr.  Singer  by  reading,— 


[SCEXE  IL 

What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 

Graves  only  be  men’s  works,  and  death  their  gain  ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  ! Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[Exit  Tim  ox. 

1 Sf.x.  Ilis  discontents  ore  unremovably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2 Sex.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead  : let  ua  return, 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  ua 

In  our  dear  peril. 

2 Sex.  It  requires  swift  foot  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  Walls  of  Athens. 

Enter  Two  Senators,  and  a Messenger. 

1 Sex.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover’d ; are  hia 

files 

As  full  as  thy  report? 

Mess.  I have  spoke  the  least : 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2 Sex.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring 

not  Timon. 

Mess.  I met  a courier,  one  mine  ancient 
friend  ; — 

Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos’d, 
Yet  our  old  lovo  made  a particular  force, b 
And  made  ua  speak  like  friends : — this  man  was 
riding 

From  Alcibiades  to  Timon’s  cave, 

With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
Ilia  fellowship  i’the  cause  against  your  city, 

In  part  for  his  sake  mov’d. 

1 Sex.  Here  come  our  brothers. 


Enter  Senators  from  Timon. 

3  Sex.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him 
expect. — 

The  enemy’s  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.  In,  and  prepare  ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I fear,  our  foes  the  snare. 

[Exeunt. 

" When,  though  on  eereral  part  we  were  oppos'd. 

Yet  our  old  love  had  a particular  force." 

We  conceive  the  errors  to  lurk  in  the  words  made  and  force,  the 
former  having  been  caught  by  the  compositor  from  the  following 
Line,  and  would  read, — 

"Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppoa’d. 

Yet  our  old  love  took  a particular  truce, 

And  made  us  speak  like  friends." 

To  take  a truce  wa*  an  evcTy-dajr  expression  in  our  author's  time, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  him  more  than  once,  thus,  in  ••  King 
John,"  Act  111.8c.  I 

" With  my  vex'd  spirit*  I cannot  faJhr  n tra ce." 

And  in  " Troilut  and  Creaslda,"  Act  II.  8c.  3 

"——Took  a truce,  and  did  him  service." 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


[8CE5B  IV. 


SCENE  III. — The  Woods.  Timon’d  Cave , and 
a rough  Tomb  near  it. 

Enter  a Soldier,  seeking  Tmox. 

Sold.  By  all  description  this  should  be  the 
place.  [this  ? 

Who’s  here?  speak,  ho! — No  nnswer?  What  is 
[Reads.]  Timon  is  dead! — who*  hath  outstretch'd 
his  span , — 

Some  beast — read  this;  there  does  not  lire  a man.b 
Dead,  sure,  and  this  his  grave:  what's  on  this  tomb 
I cannot  read  ; the  character  I ’ll  take  with  wax  ; 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill  ;e 
An  og'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this, 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Before  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Alcibiades  and  Forces. 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  nnd  lascivious 
town 

Our  terrible  approach.  [A  parley  sounded. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walls. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  till’d  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice ; till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  Rlept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 

Have  wander’d  with  our  travers’d  arms,  and 
breath’d 

Our  sufferance  vainly:  now  the  time  is  flush, 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries,  of  itaelf,  No  more  l now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight. 

1 Sen.  Noble  and  young, 

AMien  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a mere  conceit, 

Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear, 
We  sent  to  thee  ; to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 


* Who  hath,  Ac.]  That  ia.  ichoaver  hath,  Ac. 
b Timom  ia  dead!  — ipAo  hath  omtttreleh’d  hi*  tpan,— 

Some  beatt—rend  this ; there  doet  mot  live  a mam.) 

Of  the  many  erroneous  interpretations  of  Shakespeare's  text  for 
which  hi*  commentators  ere  responsible,  none,  perhaps,  is  »o 
remarkable,  and.  at  the  same  time,  ao  supremely  ridiculous,  as 
that  into  which  they  have  lapsed  with  regard  to  the  aborc 
passage.  Not  perceiving — what  it  seems  scarcely  possible  from 
the  lines  themselves  and  their  contest  to  miss— that  this  couplet 
is  an  inscription  by  Timon  to  indicate  hla  death,  and  point  to  the 
epitaph  on  nis  tomb,  they  have  invariably  printed  it  as  a portion 
or  the  soldier's  speech,  and  thus  rrpicsented  him  a»  misanthro- 
pi  al  as  the  hero  of  the  piece ! Nor  was  this  absurdity  sufficient : 
as,  say*  Warburton,  ••  The  soldier  had  yet  only  seen  the  rude  pile 
of  earth  heaped  up  for  Timon’s  grave,  and  not  the  intcriptiou  upon 
it,”  we  should  read : 


2 Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city’s  love, 

By  humble  message  and  by  promis’d  means  ; 

We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1 Sen.  These  walls  of  ours 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands  from  whom 
You  have  receiv’d  your  grief : nor  are  they  such. 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools 

should  fall 

For  private  faults  in  them. 

2 Sen.  Nor  arc  they  living 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out ; 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,4  in  excess 
Hnth  broke  their  hearts.  March,  noble  lord, 

Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread: 

By  decimation,  and  a tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 

Which  nature  loathes,)  take  thou  the  destin’d 
tenth ; 

And  by  the  hoxnrd  of  the  spotted  die, 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

1 Sen.  All  have  not  offended ; 

i For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,*  to  take, 

\ On  those  that  are,  revenge:  crimes,  like  lands, 

| Are  not  inherited.  Then,  dear  countryman, 

I Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin 
Which,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall, 
With  those  that  have  offended  : like  a shepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  nnd  cull  the  infected  forth. 

But  kill  not  all  together. 

2 Sen.  Whnt  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  shnlt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 

Than  hew  to’t  with  thy  sword. 

1 Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 

Against  our  rampir'd  gntes,  nnd  they  shall  ope  ; 

So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before, 

To  say,  thou ’It  enter  friendly. 

2 Sen.  Throw  thy  glove, 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else, 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress, 

And  not  ns  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  wo 
Have  seal’d  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib.  Then  there’s  my  glove; 


*•  Some  beast  rear’d  this ; 

and  he  prints  it  accoidingly.  And  because  “ our  poet  certainly 
would  not  make  the  soldier  rail  on  a beast  to  read  the  inscription 
before  he  had  Informed  the  audience  that  he  could  not  read  it 
himself;  which  he  does  ajlmvardt."  Malone  adopts  Warburton 'a 
reading,  and  every  editor  since  follows  bis  Judicious  example! 
What  is  still  more  amusing,  too,  Mr.  Collier,  who  has  claimed  for 
his  mysterious  annotator  three-fourths  of  the  most  acute  of  modern 
emendations,  assigns  this  precious  “restoration”  to  him  also! 
We  are  curious  to  know  whether  he  derived  it  from  seme  manu- 
script copy  of  the  play,  or  merely  from  the  traditions  of  the  s age. 

c Our  captain  hath  In  every  figure  skill  ;]  We  art  obviously  to 
understand  that  the  insculpturc  on  the  tomb,  unlike  »hc  inscrip- 
tion which  he  has  just  read,  is  in  a language  the  soldier  was  unac- 
quainted with. 

d Cunminj, — ] That  is,  wisdom,  foresight. 

* Square,—]  Equitable. 
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Descend,*  and  open  jour  uncharged  ports : 

Those  enemies  of  Timon’s,  and  mine  own, 

Whom  jou  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more  : and, — to  atone  jour  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — not  a man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 

But  shall  be  render'd/  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  'T  is  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Gala. 


Enter  a Soldier. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead  ; 
Entomb’d  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea : 

And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture  ; which 
With  wax  I brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

(•)  Fir»t  folio,  Defend. 

a Render’d, — ] A correction  by  Muon,  the  first  folio  reeding 


[flCEXE  IT. 

Alcib.  [Reads.]  Here,  lire  a wretched  corse,  of 
wretched  soul  bereft. 

Seek  not  my  name  ; a plague  consume  you  wicked 
caitiffs  left  l 

Here  lie  I Timon  ; who , alive , all  living  men  did 
hate : 

Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill;  but  pass,  and  stay 
not  here  thy  gait. 

These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits  : 
Though  thou  abhorr’dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
.Scorn Mst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets 
which 

From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.  Dead 
Is  noble  Timon  ; of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 

And  I will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword : 

Make  war  breed  peace  ; make  peace  stint  war  ; 
make  each 

Prescribe  to  other,  ns  each  other's  leech. — 

Let  our  drums  strike.  [ Exeunt. 


**  Bal  (ball  be  remedied  to,"  Ac. 
And  the  second, — 

*'  But  (hall  be  remedied  by,"  Ac. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS, 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  L— Enter  Timon.)  It  is  so  intorcating  to 
contrast  Shakespeare's  exalted  conception  of  Timon’ s cha- 
racter with  the  popular  idea  of  the  misanthrope  in  his 
time,  that  wo  need  ask  no  indulgence  for  reprinting  the 
once  familiar  story  on  which,  it  is  believed,  the  present 
play  was  based. 

THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  NOUELL. 

Of  Ike  tt rating*  and  bruit  tie  nature  of  Timon  of  Athens,  enrmie  to 
mankinds,  w ith  His  death,  buriati,  and  Epitaph e. 

A1  the  beastes  of  tho  worldo  do  apply  theimselues  to 
other  beastes  of  theyr  kind,  Timon  of  Athens  onely  ex- 
cepted : of  whoso  straunge  nature  Plutarche  is  astonied, 
in  the  life  of  Marcus  Antonius.  Pinto  and  Aristophanes 
do  report  his  marveylous  nature,  because  he  was  a man 
but  by  shape  onely,  in  qualities  hee  was  the  capitall 
cncmic  of  mankindo,  which  he  confessed  frunckely  vtterly 
to  abhorre  and  hate.  He  dwelt  alone  m a litle  cabane  in 
the  fieldes  not  farre  from  Athones,  separated  from  all 
neighbours  and  company  ; he  neuer  wontc  to  the  citie,  or 
to  any  othor  habitable  plaoo,  except  he  were  cons  tray  nod  : 
he  could  not  abide  any  mans  company  and  conuersation  : 
he  was  neuer  seen  to  goe  to  any  mannes  house,  ne  yet 
would  suffer  them  to  come  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  in  Athenes  another  of  like  ouolitie,  called  Ape- 
mantus,  of  tho  very  same  nature,  differonte  from  the 
natural!  kinde  of  man,  and  lodged  likewise  in  the  midden 
of  the  fields.  On  a day  they  two  being  alone  together  at 
dinner,  Apciuantus  said  vnto  him : “ 0 Timon,  what  a 
pleasant  feast  is  this,  and  what  a meric  companio  are 
wee,  being  no  more  but  thou  and  I/’  “ Naio  (quoth 
Timon)  it  would  be  a meric  banquet  in  deede,  if  there 
were  nono  hero  hut  my  selfe.1' 

Wherein  he  shewed  how  like  a beast  (in  deede) ho  was  : 
for  he  could  not  abide  any  other  man,  Wing  not  able  to 
suffer  the  company  of  him,  which  was  of  like  nature. 
And  if  by  chaunce  hee  happened  to  goo  to  Athenes,  it 
was  onclye  to  speakc  with  Alcibiades,  who  then  was  an 
excellcnte  captaine  there,  whereat  many  did  marueile  : 
and  therefore  Apemantus  demaunded  of  him,  why  ho 
spako  to  no  man,  but  to  Alcibiades.  “I  speake  to  him 
sometimes,"  said  Timon,  “ because  I know  that  by  his 
occasion,  the  Atheniens  shall  receiue  great  hurt  and 
trouble.’’  Which  worries  many  times  he  told  to  Alcibiades 
himsulfe.  He  had  a garden  adioyning  to  his  house  in  tho 
fields,  wherin  was  a tiggo  tree,  wheruppon  many  de*]>crato 
men  ordinarily  did  hango  tbomseluc*  : in  place  whereof, 
ho  purposed  to  set  vp  a house,  and  therefore  was  forced 
to  cutte  it  donne,  for  which  cause  hee  went  to  Athenes, 
and  in  tho  marketto  place,  hoo  called  tho  people  about 
him,  saying  that  hee  had  nowes  to  tell  them  : when  tho 
people  vnderstoode  that  ho  was  about  to  make  a discourse 
vnto  thorn,  which  was  wont  to  apeako  to  no  man,  they 
manieilcd,  and  the  citizens  on  every  part  of  tho  citie,  ranne 
to  heare  him  : to  whom  ho  saide,  that  ho  purposed  to 
cutte  douno  his  figgo  tree,  to  kuildo  a house  vpou  tho 
place  where  it  stoooe.  “ Wherefore  (quoth  he)  if  there 
bo  any  man  amonges  you  all  in  this  company,  that  is  dis- 

ral  to  hange  himsulfe.  lot  him  come  betimes,  before  it 
cutte  doune."  Hauing  thus  bestowed  his  chari tie 
amonges  tho  people,  hee  returned  to  his  lodging,  wkor  he 
liuod  a cortaino  time  after,  without  alteration  of  nature  ; 


and  becauso  that  nature  chnunged  not  in  his  life  time,  ho 
would  not  suffer  that  death  should  alter,  or  varie  tho 
same  : for  like  as  ho  liued  a beastly  and  churlish  Ufo,  euun 
so  he  required  to  haue  his  funeral)  done  after  that  manor. 
By  his  last  will  he  ordcined  himsetfe  to  be  interred  vpon 
tho  sea  shore,  that  tho  wuuos  and  surges  might  buato  and 
vuxe  his  dead  careas.  Yea,  and  that  if  it  were  possible, 
his  desire  was  to  be  buried  in  tho  depth  of  tho  sea : 
causing  an  cpitapho  to  bo  rnado,  wherin  was  described  tho 
qualities  of  his  brutishe  life.  Plutarche  also  reporteth 
an  other  to  be  made  by  Calimachux,  much  liko  to  that 
which  Ti  ruon  made  hitnsclfo,  whoso  owno  soundoth  to  this 
effect  in  Englishe  verse. 

Mg  wretched  eatift  daget. 

Expired  now  and  pa 
Mg  carren  corps  intered  here. 

Is  fast  in  gronnde: 

In  wallring  wanes  of  swel- 
ling sea  bg  surges  cast, 

Mg  name  if  thou  desire. 

The  gods  thee  doe  confounde. 

rimu’i  Palace  of  Pleasure,  Tom.  1 . 

(2)  Scene  \.~-Enler  Apemaktus.1  The  name  and  dis- 
position of  this  cynic  were  probably  borrowed  by  tho 
original  author  of  the  play  from  Payn tor's  novoh  though 
he  appears  to  hare  caught  some  hints  for  the  delineation 
from  tho  following  lively  scene  in  Lucian's  Dialogues  : — 

Mercury.  You  Fellow,  with  the  Scrip  over  your  shoulder,  stand 
forth,  and  walke  round  the  Aa aeinbly.  O ye*.  I sell  s stout,  ver 
tuous,  well-'jred,  free  mortal!.  Who  buyes him  f 

Merchant.  Do  yon  sell  a Frce-man,  Cryerf 

Mercury.  Yes.  • • • 

Merchant.  To  what  imployment  may  a man  put  such  a slovenly 
lll-lookt  fellow,  unlesse  he  should  make  him  a Delver,  or  Water- 
bearer  f 

Mercury.  That 's  not  all,  set  him  to  keep  your  house,  you  will 
need  no  Dog*.  HU  name  is  Dogge. 

Merchant.  What  s his  Countrey  or  Profession f 

Mercury.  You  were  best  to  ask  him. 

Merchant.  I fear  his  crabbed,  grimme  looks,  least  he  should 
bark,  if  I should  draw  neer,  and  bite  me.  Do  you  not  see  how  he 
lilts  his  Staffc,  snd  bends  his  Brows,  and  how  threatningly,  and 
Cholerick  he  looks  f 

Mercury.  Fear  him  not,  he  is  very  tame. 

Merchant.  Of  what  Count rey  are  you,  my  Friend 

Diogenes.  Of  all  Countreys. 


Merchant.  Well,  sir,  if  I should  buy  you,  what  will  you  teach 
me  l 


Diogenes.  The  things  which  you  are  chiefly  to  learn,  are  to  bo 
impudent,  bold,  to  burke  without  distinction  at  all.  both  Kinges, 
and  private  men.  A way  to  make  them  regard  and  admire  you, 
for  a valiant  man.  I.ct  your  speech  be  Barbarous,  and  your  Elo- 
cution rude,  and  Artlesse,  like  a dogge.  Let  your  look  be  forced 
and  your  Gate  be  agreeable  to  vour  look.  In  a word,  let  your 
whole  behaviour  be  beastly  and  savage.  Be  Modesty.  Gentle- 
ncise.  and  moderation  far  from  you,  and  all  blushing  quite  blotted 
out  of  your  face.  You  are  to  frequent,  also,  populous  place*,  and 
there  to  walk  alone,  and  unaccompanied,  and  neither  to  salute 
acquaintance  oi  stranger,  for  that  were  to  destroy  your  Empire. 
• • * • Hereby  you  will  neither  need  Education  or  Studies,  or 
such  like  trifles,  but  will  arrive  at  glory  a more  compendious  way. 
Though  you  be  an  Idiot,  or  Tanner,  or  Salter,  or  Mason,  or  Banker, 
yet  these  are  no  hindrances,  why  you  should  not  be  admired,  if 
you  have  impudence,  and  boldnesse,  and  can  artificially  reyle. — 
From  the  '’Sals  of  Philosophers,”  in  Lucian's  Dialogues,  trans- 
lated by  Jasper  Mayne,  143b,  published  1044,  pp.  344-4. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT 


(1)  Scene  VI. — 

Bum,  house  ! tilde,  A then*  ! henceforth  hated  be 

Of  Timon,  man  and  all  humanity  !] 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Ttmon’s  self-expulsion, 
and  many  of  the  incidents  in  his  subsequent  career,  are 
touched  on,  though  slightly,  in  the  following  i six  sago  frotu 
Plutarch's  Iufe  or  Antony: — ** Antemius,  ho  fornooke  the 
citie  and  couqicuiio  of  his  frendoa,  and  built  him  a house 
in  the  sea,  by  the  lie  of  Pharos,  upon  cortaine  forced 
roountes  which  he  caused  to  lie  cast  into  tho  sea,  and  dwelt 
there,  as  a man  that  banished  him  selfe  from  all  mens 
companie  : saying  that  he  would  lead  'Unions  life,  hicauso 
he  had  the  like  wrong  offered  him,  that  was  afforo  offered 
unto  Timon  : and  that  for  tho  unthankefulnee  of  those  ho 
had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he  tooke  to  l»e  his  frendes, 
he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and  would  trust  no  man.  This 
Timon  was  a citizen  of  Athens,  that  lived  alxmt  the  warre 
of  Peloponnesus,  as  anpearelh  by  Plato,  and  Aristophanes 
commedie*  : in  the  which  they  mocked  him,  calling  him  a 
rypsr,  and  malicious  man  unto  mankind,  to  shun ne  all  other 
mens  companies,  but  tho  oompanie  of  young  Aleibiades,  a 
bolde  and  insolent  youth,  whom  he  wouldo  greatly  feast, 
and  make  much  of,  and  kissed  him  very  gladly.  Ape* 
inantus  wondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  enuso  what  he 
meat  to  make  so  muche  of  that  young  man  alone,  and  to 
hate  all  others : Timon  aunswerod  him.  I do  it,  aavd  he, 
bicause  I know  that  one  day  ho  shall  do  great  rnisehiele 
unto  the  Athenians.  This  timon  sometimes  would  have 
Apctnantus  in  his  companie,  bicause  ho  was  much  like  to 
his  nature  and  condidons,  and  also  fallowed  him  in  manor 
of  life.  On  a time  when  they  solemnly  celebrated  the 
feasts  called  Clio*  at  Athens  (to  wit,  the  feasts  of  the  dead, 
where  they  make  sprinckling*  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead), 
and  that  they  two  then  feasted  together  by  them  selves, 
Apumantus  said  unto  the  other  : 0,  hero  is  a trinirne  luankct 
Timon.  Timon  aunswerod  agnine,  yea  said  he,  so  thou  wert 
not  hero.  It  is  reported  of  him  also,  that  this  Timon  on  a 
time  ahe  people  Iteing  as-seinhled  in  tho  market  place 
about  disjxitch  of  some  affaires)  got  up  into  tho  pulpit  for 
Orations,  where  the  Orators  commonly  use  to  speoko  unto 
the  people : and  silence  being  made,  everie  man  li«tning 
to  hcare  what  he  would  Ray.  hicauso  it  was  a wonder  to  see 
him  in  that  place : at  length  ho  began  to  *]>enko  in  this 
manor.  My  Lordes  of  Athens,  I have  a litle  yard  in  my 
house  where  there  groweth  a figge  tree,  on  tho  which  many 
citizens  havo  hanged  them  solves : ami  hi  cause  I roeane  to 
make  some  building  upon  the  place,  I thought  good  to  lot 
you  all  understand  it,  that  before  the  figge  tree  bo  cut 
downo,  if  any  of  you  tie  desperate,  you  may  there  in  time 
goo  hang  your  selves.  He  dyed  in  the  citie  of  Hales,  and 
was  buried  upon  the  sea  side.  Nowe  it  chnuncod  so,  that 
tho  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  his  tornbo  re  unde  about, 


in. 


that  no  man  coulde  come  to  it : and  upon  the  samo  was 
wrytten  this  epitaphe. 

Hr  ere  lyes  a wr  etched  corse,  of  wretched  toule  her  eft , 

.Sftie  not  my  name:  a plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches 
Irjl. 

It  is  reported,  that  Timon  him  aelfo  when  he  lived  made 
this  epitaphe  : for  that  which  is  commonly  rehearsed  was 
not  this,  but  made  by  tho  poet  Callimachus. 

II t ere  lye  / Timon  who  afire  all  living  men  did  hate. 

Passe  by,  and  curse  thy  Jill : hut  paste,  and  stay  not  beers 
thy  gate. 

North’s  Plutarch : ed.  1579,  p.  1003. 

(2)  Scene  VI. — One  day  he  gives  hs  diamonds,  next  day 
stones.\  Subjoined  is  the  scene  from  the  old  manuscript 
play,  before  mentioned,  to  which  .Slinkes|«are  or  his  pre- 
decessor is  sup]  wised  to  have  been  indebted  for  tho  idea  of 
the  mock  lwinquet  in  Act  III. 

Ton.  Why  doe  yee  not  fall  to!  I am  at  home  : 

11c  standing  rep  pc,  or  walking,  if  I please.— 

Lac  he*.  bring  here  the  artichokes  with  speede. — 

Eutrapelu*.  Detneas,  ltennogeues, 

He  drinke  this  cuppe,  a hralthe  to  all  your  healths ! 

Each.  Convene  it  into  poison,  O yee  gods  ! 

Let  it  bee  ratsbane  to  them  t [A tide. 

Gelas.  What,  wilt  thou  hare  the  legge  or  ela  the  winge ! 

Euir.  Carve  yee  that  capon. 

Item.  I will  cuite  him  up, 

And  make  a brunt r of  him. 

Phil.  Timon,  this  beahhr  to  thee. 

Tim.  He  pledge  >ou,  sir. 

These  artichoke*  doe  n*«t  mans  pallat  please. 
firm.  1 love  them  well,  by  Jove. 

Tim.  Herr,  take  them,  then. 

(5/os's  painted  like  lo  them : and  Ihrnwei  them  al  them. 
Nay,  thou  shalt  have  them,  thou  and  all  of  yee! 

Yee  wicked,  base,  perfidious  ra*rall«. 

Think  yee  my  hate's  soe  soone  extinguished! 

[Timox  beat  ct  lit  km.  above  all  the  rests. 

Drm.  O my  headc ! 

/term.  O my  cheekes  ! 

Phil.  Is  this  a frastc? 

Gelas.  Truly,  a stony  one. 

Shlfto,  Stones  sublunary  have  the  same  matter  with  the 
heavenly. 

Tim.  If  I Joves  horrldde  thundrrbolte  did  holde 
Within  my  hande.  thus,  thus  would  I darte  it!  [lice  hilts  Hlkx. 
/term.  Woe  and  alas,  my  braines  are  dashed  out ! 

Gelas.  Alas,  alas,  twill  never  bee  iny  happe 
To  iravaile  now  to  the  Antipodes  ! 

Ah.  that  I had  my  Fcga-us  but  here! 

I'dc  tly  away,  by  Jove.  [Exeunt  all  except  Tim.  and  Lack. 

rim.  Yee  are  a stony  generation, 

Or  harder.  If  ought  harder  may  bee  founde; 

Monsters  of  Scythia  inhospitail, 

Nay,  venr  divells,  hatefull  to  the  gods. 

Each.  Master,  they  are  gone. 

Act  IT.  8c.  S. 


ACT 

(1)  SCENE  III. — I am  misanthrope*,  and  hate  maKi'i'nrf.]  I 
Tho  epithet,  misanthropos,  wan  perhaps  taken,  ax  Malone  I 
oonjoeturod,  from  a marginal  note  in  North’s  translation  | 
of  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Anton v : “ Antonius  followeth  tho  j 
life  and  example  of  Timon  Jtisanthropus,  the  Athenian  ; ” 
or  it  might  have  Ikjod  derived  by  the  original  author  of 
this  drama,  from  the  subjoined  soliloquy  in  “ Lucian  : 
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IV. 

“ I will  purchase  the  whole  confines  of  this  countrey, 
and  build  a towre  over  mv  treasure  big  enough  for  myself 
alone  to  live  in,  and  which  1 purpose  shall  be  my  sepulchre 
at  my  death  ; and  for  tho  remainder  of  my  ensuing  life,  I 
will  resolve  upon  these  rules,  to  acconqiany  no  man,  to 
tako  notice  of  no  man,  anti  to  live  in  contempt  of  all  men : 
tho  title  of  friend,  or  guest,  or  companion,  or  tho  altar  of 
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mercy,  are  but  meer  toves,  not  worth  a straw  to  be  talkt 
of:  to  bo  sorry  for  him  that  weeps,  or  help  him  that  wants, 
shall  be  a transgression  and  breach  of  our  laws  : 1 will  eat 
alone  as  wolves  do,  and  have  but  one  friend  in  the  world  to 
bear  me  company,  and  that  shall  be  Timon  ; all  others  shall 
be  enemies  and  traitors,  and  to  havo  speech  with  any  of 
them,  an  absolute  piacle  [enormity]:  if  1 do  but  see  a 
man,  that  dav  shall  be  dismal  and  accursed  : I will  mako 
no  difference  between  them  and  statues  of  stone  and  brass: 
I will  admit  no  messenger  from  them,  nor  contract  any 
truce  with  them,  but  solitariness  shall  bo  the  main  limit 
betwixt  me  and  them  ; to  be  of  the  wune  tribe,  the  same 
fraternity,  the  same  people,  or  tho  same  countrey,  shall  be 
but  poor  and  unprofitable  terms,  to  be  respected  by  none 
but  fools ; let  Timon  alone  be  rich,  and  live  in  despight  of 
all  other ; let  him  revel  alone  by  himself.  far  from  flatter)' 
and  odious  commendations ; let  him  sacrifice  to  tho  gods, 
and  make  good  chear  alone,  as  a neighbour  conjoynod  only 
to  himself,  discarding  all  other;  and  let  it  be  further 
enacted,  that  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  him  only  to  shako  him- 
self by  the  hand,  that  is,  either  when  he  is  about  to  die, 
or  to  set  a crown  upon  his  head  ; and  the  weloomest  name 
to  him  in  the  world  is  to  bo  collod  Man-hater.” — Hi  cats’ 
Lucian,  fol.  1663,  p.  174. 

(3)  Scene  III.— 

Common  mother,  thou,— 

Whose  vomb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast.] 
Warburton  conjectured  this  imago  was  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  statues  of  Liana  Ephesia  Multimammia, 
called  $f<T wArrmt  Mst*ip  ; see  Montfaufon, 

**  1’ Antiquity  Expliqule,"  lib.  iii.  eh.  xv. 

(4)  Scene  III. — Wert  ikon  the  unicorn,  pride  and  sernth 
would  confound  thee,  and  male  thine  oten  tel/  the  conquest  of 
thy  fury. f An  allusion  to  the  notion  onco  current,  that 
this  fabulous  animal,  in  tho  impetuosity  of  its  attack,  would 
sometimes  strike  its  horn  into  tho  root  of  a troo  so  deeply, 
as  to  become  transfixed  : — u He  is  an  enemy  to  the  lions, 
wherefore  as  soon  as  ever  a lion  seeth  a unicorn,  he  runneth 
to  a tree  for  succour,  that  so  when  tho  unicorn  maketh 
force  at  him,  ho  may  not  only  avoid  his  horn,  but  also 
destroy  him  ; for  the  unicorn  in  tho  swiftness  of  his  course 
runneth  against  the  tree-,  wherein  his  sharp  horn  stickcth 
fast,  then  when  the  lion  secth  the  unicorn  fastened  by  the 
horn,  without  all  danger  ho  falloth  upon  him  and  killeth 
him.  Those  things  are  reported  by  the  King  of  (Ethiopia, 
in  an  Hebrew  epistle  unto  the  Bishop  of  Rome." — Topskl's 
Uislortf  of  Four-footed  Beasts,  od.  1658,  p.  557. 

So  too  Spenser : — 

11  Like  as  a lion  whose  imperial  power 
A proud  rebellious  Vnirorn  defies, 

To  avoid  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful  slcur 
Of  his  flerer  foe.  him  (o  a tree  applies  ; 

And  when  him  running  in  full  course  he  spies. 

He  slips  aside;  the  whiles  the  furious  beast 
His  precious  horn,  sought  °f  hi*  enemies, 

Strikes  in  the  stock,  ne  thence  can  be  releast. 

But  to  the  mighty  Victor  yields  a bounteous  feast." 

Fair}i  Queen,  b.  IL  Canto  V.  it  5. 


(4)  Scene  III. — Each  thing’s  a thief.}  Timon’*  mag- 
nificent exemplifications  of  tniovery,  liko  others  of  a less 
elevated  and  univorsal  kind,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
writers  of  his  period,  had  their  origin  probably  in  Ana- 
creon’s graceful  ode,  beginning — II  yn  *<»«. 

Thus  in  the  old  play  of  Albuuuuar,  quoted  by  Stoe* 
vena : — 

“ The  world  "a  a theatre  of  theft : great  rivers 
Rob  smaller  brooks,  and  them  the  ocean. 

And  in  this  world  of  ours,  this  microcosm. 

Uuts  from  the  stomach  steal ; and  what  they  spare 
The  Meteraicka  filch,  and  lay  't  i'  the  liver; 

Where  (lest  it  should  be  found)  turn'd  to  red  nectar, 

*Tls  by  a thousand  thievish  veins  convey’d. 

And  hid  in  flesh,  nerves,  bones,  muscles  and  sinews. 

In  tendonj,  skin,  and  hair;  so  that  the  property 
Thus  altered,  the  theft  can  never  be  discover'd. 

Now  all  these  pllfrles.  couch’d,  and  compos'd  in  order. 

Frame  thee  and  me ; Man  'a  a quick  maas  of  thievery.” 

In  farther  illuatration  of  the  name  idea,  an  antiquarian 
correspondent  supplies  the  following  lines,  which,  however, 
though  bearing  the  early  date  of  15 90,  are,  it  is  plain,  but 
of  comparatively  modern  composition  : — 

'•  Cert  aim*  Jtmr  Thought**  gathered  out*  of  the  Greek e and  Romans 
Julhuun,  and  done  into  English.  1590. 


AN  EPIGRAM  ON  THEEl'ES. 


(1.) 

Eache  Thing  that  liues  of  somewhat  else 
Becomes  the  Foode  or  Prey; 

So  if  it  were  that  Mature  tells 
To  take  whenc're  we  may. 

For  worldlic  superfluity 
Here  is  a sure  rellefe ; 

When  euerie  Thing  is  made  to  be 
A Giver,  or  a Theefe. 


I*-) 

A glorious  Robber  is  the  Snnne, 

For  with  his  vaste  atcracte 

Hee  robbes  the  boundless*  sea  : the  Moons 

From  him  steales  Lighte  to  acte 

O’re  the  broade  Earthe.  and  Ocean  too  t 

Whilst  the  rapacious  Mains 

Absorb*  the  Vapourcs.  Mists,  and  Dewe 

To  yiclde  the  L'tondee  their  Kaine. 


(*) 

The  brutiah  Earthe  can  little  give 
Prom  her  com  posture  rude  : 

Though  some  there  be  ordaind  to  lira 
Up  mi  Earthe t foulest  foode. 

Is  all  Creation  then  but  fedde 
By  Spoilt,  his  Life  to  gaine  f 
Nay.— all  Things  liuing  be  but  made 
Eache  other  to  mainteine.” 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  TIMON  OF  ATHENS, 


“Timon  op  Athens,  of  all  the  works  of  Shakspcaro,  possesses  most  the  character  of  satire: — a 
laughing  satire  in  the  picture  of  the  parasites  and  flatterers,  and  Juvenalian  in  the  bitterness  of 
Timon’s  imprecations  on  the  ingratitude  of  a false  world.  The  story  is  very  simply  treated,  and  is 
definitely  divided  into  large  masses : — in  the  first  act,  the  joyous  life  of  Timon,  his  noble  and  hospitable 
extravagance,  and  around  him  the  throng  of  suitors  of  every  description ; in  the  second  and  third  acts, 
his  embarrassment,  and  the  trial  which  he  is  thereby  reduced  to  make  of  his  supposed  friends,  who  all 
desert  him  in  the  hour  of  need; — in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  Timon’s  flight  to  the  woods,  his  misan- 
thropical melancholy,  and  his  death.  The  only  thing  which  may  be  called  au  episode  is  the  banishment 
of  Alcibiades,  and  his  return  by  force  of  arms.  However,  they  are  both  examples  of  ingratitude, — the 
one  of  a state  towards  its  defender,  and  the  other  of  private  friends  to  their  benefactor.  As  the  merits 
of  the  General  towards  his  fellow-citizens  suppose  more  strength  of  character  than  those  of  the  generous 
prodigal,  their  respective  behaviours  arc  not  less  different : Timon  frets  himself  to  death,  Alcibiades 
regains  bis  lost  dignity  by  force.  If  the  poet  very  properly  sides  with  Timon  against  the  common 
practice  of  the  world,  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  disposed  to  spare  Timon.  Timon  was  a 
fool  in  his  generosity ; in  his  discontent  he  is  a mailman ; he  is  everywhere  wanting  in  the  wisdom 
which  enables  a man  in  all  things  to  observe  the  due  measure.  Although  the  truth  of  his  extravagant 
feelings  is  proved  by  his  death,  and  though  when  he  digs  up  a treasure  he  spurns  the  wealth  which 
seems  to  tempt  him,  wo  yet  sec  distinctly  enough  that  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  be  singular,  in  both  the 
parts  that  he  plays,  had  some  share  in  his  liberal  self-forgetfulness,  as  well  as  in  his  anchoritical  seclu- 
sion. This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  incomparable  scene  where  the  cynic  Apemantus  visits  Timon 
iu  the  wilderness.  They  have  a sort  of  competition  with  each  other  in  their  trade  of  misanthropy  : the 
Cynic  reproaches  the  impoverished  Timon  with  having  been  merely  driven  by  necessity  to  take  to  the 
way  of  living  which  he  himself  had  long  been  following  of  his  free  choice,  ami  Timon  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  being  merely  an  imitator  of  the  Cynic.  In  such  a subject  as  this,  the  due  effect  could  only 
bo  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  similar  features;  still,  in  the  variety  of  the  shades,  an  amazing 
degree  of  understanding  bos  been  displayed  by  Shakspcaro.  What  a powerfully  diversified  concert  of 
flatteries  and  of  empty  testimonies  of  devotedness  ! It  is  highly  amusing  to  sec  the  suitors,  when  tho 
ruined  circumstances  of  their  patron  had  dispersed,  immediately  flock  to  him  again  when  they  learn 
that  he  has  been  revisited  by  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  speeches  of  Timon,  after  he  is 
undeceived,  all  hostile  figures  of  speech  are  exhausted, — it  is  a dictionary  of  eloquent  imprecations.’* 
— SciILEGEL. 
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The  earliest  known  copy  of  this  popular  tragedy  is  a quarto  published  in  1597,  entitled, — 
“The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  Containing,  Ilia  treacherous  Plots  against  his 
brother  Clarence : the  pittiefull  murther  of  his  innocent  nephewes : His  tyrannicall  vsurpation  : 
with  the  whole  course  of  his  detested  life,  and  most  descrued  death.  As  it  hath  boenc  lately 
acted  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine,  his  seruants.  At  London,  Printed  by 
Valentine  Sims,  for  Andrew  Wise,  dwelling  in  Paules  Church -yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell, 
1597.”  In  1598,  another  edition  appeared  bearing  the  same  title,  and  in  addition  the  author's 
name,  “ William  Shake-speare.”  The  next  impression,  brought  out  in  1602,  professes  to  be 
“Newly  augmented;”  this  was  followed  by  a fourth  in  1605,  and  a fifth  in  1613,  which  was 
the  last  quarto  copy  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  folio  in  1623.  Subsequently,  three  other 
quarto  editions,  dated  respectively  1624,  1620,  and  1634,  were  published,  not  one  of  which 
however,  it  is  noticeable,  contains  the  passages  first  found  in  the  folio.  Although  an  historical 
piece  on  the  same  subject, — “ The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third : wherein  is  showne  the 
death  of  Edward  (he  fourth,  with  the  smothering  of  the  tipo  young  Princes  in  the  Tower: 
with  a lamentable  ende  of  Shores  wife , an  example  for  all  wicked  women.  And  lastly , the 
conjunction  and  ioyning  of  the  two  noble  houses,  Lancaster  and  Yorlce.  As  it  was  playtl  by  the 
Qneenes  Maiesties  Players ,” — was  issued  in  1594,  there  are  no  proofs  that  Shakespeare  has  any 
obligations  to  it : his  only  authorities  appear  to  have  been  the  old  chroniclers. 

Malone  has  remarked  that  the  textual  variations  between  the  quarto  version  of  this  play  and 
the  folio  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  of  our  author’s  works.  This  is  true,  and  the 
diversity  has  proved,  and  will  continue  to  prove,  a source  of  incalculable  trouble  and  perpetual 
dispute  to  his  editors,  since,  although  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  properly  qualified  to  judge, 
that  a reasonably  perfect  text  can  only  be  formed  from  the  two  versions,  there  will  always  be  a 
conflict  of  opinions  regarding  some  of  the  readings.  Upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  quarto  text, 
though  execrably  deformed  by  printing-oftice  blunders,  and  qan  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  that  those  passages  found  only  in  the  folio  are  “ additions  ” made  by  the  poet,  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  early  quartos.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  those  very  passages 
to  have  been  structural  portions  of  the  piece,  and  the  real  additions  to  be  the  terse  and  vigorous 
bits  of  dialogue  peculiar  to  the  quartos.  Is  it  credible  that  so  accomplished  a master  of  stage- 
craft as  Shakespeare,  after  witnessing  the  representation  of  Richard  the  Third,  would  have  added 
above  eighty  lines  to  the  longest  scene  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  play  ? Is  it  not  far  more 
probable  that  these  lines  in  Act  TV.,  those  touching  the  young  prince’s  train  in  Act  IT.,  the  nine 
in  Gloucester’s  mock  reply  to  the  Mayor  and  Buckingham,  and  some  others,  formed  originally 
part  of  the  text  and  were  omitted  to  accelerate  the  action,  and  afford  space  for  the  more  lively 
and  dramatic  substitutions  which  are  met  with  in  the  quartos  alone  ? But  although  in  these 
and  a few  other  instances  the  folio  copy  appears  to  have  been  an  earlier  one  than  that  used 
by  the  printers  of  the  quartos,  it  must  bo  ndmitted  that  there  are  numerous  places  in  which 
the  text  of  the  former  has  undergone  minute  and  careful  correction,  and  where,  both  in  rhythm 
and  in  language,  it  is  superior  to  the  previous  editions. 

Malone  conjectured  that  Shakespeare  wrote  “ Richard  the  Third  ” in  1 593 ; the  received 
impression  at  the  present  day  is,  that  he  produced  it  very  shortly  before  its  first  publication 
in  1597. 
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Kiko  Edward  tue  Fourth. 

Edward,  Princs  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  V. 
Richard,  Duke  of  York, 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterward*  King  Richard  III. 
A Young  Son  of  Clarence. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII. 
Cardinal  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York. 

John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Son. 

Earl  Rivers,  Brother  to  King  Edward's  Quern. 

Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Grey,  Act  Sons. 

Earl  of  Oxford. 

Lord  Hastings. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Lovel. 

Sir  Thomas  Vaughan. 

Sir  Richard  Ratcliff. 

Sir  William  Catesby. 

Sir  James  Tyrrkl. 

Sir  James  Blount. 

Sir  Walter  Herbert. 

Sir  Robert  Brakekbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
ClIRISTOl’IIKR  Urswick.  a Priest. 

Another  Priest. 


I Sons  to  the  King. 

| Brothers  to  the  King. 


Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Sheriff  of  Wiltshire. 


Elizabeth,  Queen  of  King  Edward  IV. 

Margaret,  Widow  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Duchess  of  York,  Mother  to  King  Edward  IV.,  Clarence,  and  Gloucester. 

Lady  Anne,  Widow  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  Son  to  King  Henry  VI.;  afterward* 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

A Young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 


Lords,  and  other  Attendants ; two  Gentlemen,  a Pursuivant,  Scrivener,  Citizens, 
Murderers,  Messengers,  Ghosts,  Soldiers,  dec. 


SCEN  E,— England. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — London.  A Street. 


Enter  Glouckstkii.(I) 

Glo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  ot  Yolk  ; 
And  oil  the  clouds,  that  lour’d  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
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Now  ore  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  anus  hung  up  for  monuments ; 

Our  stem  nlnuims  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-vibOg’d  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled 
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[(SCENE  1. 


And  now, — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 
lie  capers  nimbly  in  a lady's  chamber, 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a lute.* 

Tint  T, — that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love’s  majesty, 
To  stmt  before  a wanton  ambling  nymph ; 

I,  that  am  curtail’d  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform’d,  unfinish’d,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 

That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I halt  by  them  ; — 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time ; 

Unless  to  spy  # my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity : . 

And  therefore, — since  I cannot  prove  a lover, 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, — 

1 am  determined  to  prove  a villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I laid,  inductions  dangerous, 

Hy  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  mid  dreams, 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king, 

Iu  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other: 

And,  if  king  Edward  be  ns  true  and  just, 

As  I am  subtle,  false,  ami  treacherous, 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew’d  up, 
About  a prophecy,  which  says  that  G 
Of  Edward’s  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul ! hero  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clakexck,  guarded,  and  Bhakexdury. 

Brother,  good  day : what  means  this  armed  guard. 
That  waits  upon  your  grace? 

Clar.  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Upon  wluit  cause? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Glo.  Alack , my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 
He  should  for  that  commit  your  godfathers : — 

O,  belike  his  majesty  hath  some  intent, 

That  you  shall  t be  new-oh listen’d  in  the  Tower. 
But  what’s  the  matter,  Clarence?  may  I know? 
Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I know;  for,^  I 
protest, 

As  yet  I do  not : but,  ns  I can  learn, 
lie  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams; 

And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 

(•)  First  folio,  tee.  (t)  Flr*t  folio,  tho nht.  (J)  Fin!  folio,  A*/. 

* O/a  lute.)  In  the  quaitus,  lute  i*  ml*pilnted  lore. 

•*  ‘t  hut  tt'iupem  Aim  to  thii  extremity.]  So  the  first  quarto,  1307. 
The  folio  1C2.»  reads 

44  That  tempt t him  to  thi*  hartk  extremity." 
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And  says  a wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  Iks  ; 

And  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 

It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I am  lie: 

These,  as  I learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  those, 
Have  * mov’d  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 
Glo.  Why  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul’d  by 
women : — 

’Tin  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower; 
My  lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  ’tis  she, 

That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity.* 

Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 

! Antony  Woodville,  her  brother  there, 

That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 
From  whence  this  present  day  lie  is  delivered  ? 

We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ; we  are  not  safe. 
Clar.  By  heaven,  I think  there  is  no  man 
secure, 

1 But  the  queen’s  kindred,  and  night-walking 
heralds 

! That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  toiler  forliis  delivery?* 

Glo.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 

I ’ll  tell  you  what, — I think  it  is  our  way, 

If  wc  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 

To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery : 

The  jealous  o’er-wom  widow  and  herself. 

Since  that  our  brother  dubh’d  them  gentlewomen, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  thisf  monarchy. 

Buak.  1 beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon 
me ; 

His  majesty  hatli  strnilly  given  in  charge, 

That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference 
(Of  what  degree  soever)  with  his  J brother. 

Glo.  Even  so,  an  please  your  worship ; Brukcn- 
bury, 

You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say: 

We  speak  no  treason,  man  ; — we  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous ; and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous: — 

Wc  say  that  Shore’s  wife  hath  a pretty  foot, 

A cherry  lip,  n bonny  eye,  a passing  pleasing 

tongue ; 

And  that  the  queou’s  kindred  arc  made  gentlefolks : 
How  say  you,  sir?  can  you  deny  all  this? 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought 
to  do. 

Glo.  Naught  to  do  with  mistress  Shore?  I 
tell  thee,  fellow, 

lie  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 

(*)  First  folio,  Hath.  (I)  First  folio,  our. 

(t)  First  folio,  jioirr. 

* Lord  Hailing*  *«  to  her  for  hia  delivery  f]  The  folio 
read*,— 

. 44  Lord  Hastings  was,  for  her  delivery." 
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Biiak.  Wliat  one,  my  lord? 

Glo.  Her  diusband,  knave: — wouhlst  thou 
betray  me  ? 

Buak.  I*  beseech  your  grace  to  pardou  me; 
and,  withal, 

Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Ci.ab.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and 
will  obey. 

Glo.  Wo  arc  the  queen’s  objects,  and  must 
obey. 

Brother,  farewell ; I will  unto  the  king  ; 

And  whatsoe’er  you  will  employ  me  in, — 

\\\  re  it  to  call  king  Edward’s  widow,  sister — 

1 will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 

Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brothel  hood, 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clad.  I know  it  plcasetb  neither  of  us  well. 
Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be 
long ; 

T will  deliver  you,  orf  lie  for  you  :* 

Meantime,  have  patience. 

Cun.  I must  perforce 'A  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Claiilnck,  Bbakenbuby,  and  Guard. 
Glo.  Go,  trend  the  path  that  thou  shall  ne’er 
return ! 

Simple,  plain  Clarence,  T do  love  thee  so, 

That  I will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 

If  heaven  will  take  the  present  nt  our  hands. — 

But  who  comes  here  ? the  ncw-dcliver’d  Hastings  ! 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord ! 
Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain  ! 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 

How  hath  your  lordship  brook’d  imprisonment? 
Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners 
must : 

But  I shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks, 

That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ; and  so  shall  Clarence 
too ; 

For  they  that  were  your  enemies  arc  his, 

And  have  prevail’d  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hast.  More  pity  that  the  eagle  X should  he 
mew’d, 

While  § kites  and  buzzards  prey  § at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Hast.  No  news  so  had  abroad  as  this  at  ' 
home ; — 

The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 

And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

(*)  First  folio  insert*,  do.  (♦)  Fimt  folio  inserts,  */.c. 
it)  Fir»t  folio,  eagle’.  {§)  First  folio,  White*— ptag. 

* Or  We  for  go  n .•]  Or  lie  imprisoned  in  y«;nr  stead. 

•*  Miitl  perforce:)  In  allusion  to  the  papular  HttR|i—  | 
•*  Pnhrnre  upon  fence  is  a medicine  for  a mad  doif." 
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Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this'  rows  is  had 
indeed. 

O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 
i And  over-much  consum’d  his  royal  person  ; 

! ’Tis  very  grievous  to  he  thought  upon. 

I What,°  is  he  in  his  bed? 

Hast.  He  is. 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I will  follow  you. 

[ Exit  Hastings. 

‘ He  cannot  live,  I hope  ; and  must  not  die 
j Till  George  be  pack’d  with  post-horse  up  to  heaven. 

I’ll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 

I With  lies  well  steel’d  witli  weighty  arguments; 

| And  if  I fail  not  in  my  deep  inti  nt, 

; Clarence  hatli  not  another  day  to  live : 

Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
1 And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  hustle  in  ! 

For  then  I 11  marry  Warwick’s  youngest  daughter  : 
Wliat  though  I kill’d  her  husband  and  lur  father  ; 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends, 

Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father: 

•The  which  will  I ; not  all  so  much  for  love 
I As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 

By  marrying  her,  which  I must  reach  unto. 

But  yet  1 run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathe*,  Edward  still  lives  and 
reigns ; 

When  they  arc  gone,  then  must  I count  my  gains. 

[Exit. 


SC EN  E 1 1 . — The  same.  A noiker  Eh  eet. 

Enter  the  corjxe  of  King  IIlxby  the  Sixth,  borne 
a hearse,  Gentlemen  bearing  halbertfs, 
to  guard  it ; and  Lady  Anne  as  mourner. 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable 
load, — 

If  honour  may  Ik*  shrouded  in  a hearse, — 

Whilst  I awhile  obsequiously*1  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.— 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a holy  king  ! 

Pule  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ! 

Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  ! 

Be  it  lawful  that  I invocate  thy  ghost. 

To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  .-\ntic. 

Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter’d  sen, 
Stabb’d  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 
wounds !f 

Ta),  in  those  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 

I pour  the  hclplers  halm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 

(*)  Pint  folio.  Where.  (f)  Quarto,  Mu. 

e NW.  hg  Saint  Paul,  this  iicnr*.  See  ] So  the  quarto.  The 
folio  I6?3  has. — "Now  by  A /«A«,  that  Ncwc«."  Ac. 
d Obsequiously  lament-]  That  is,  fanertallg  lament. 
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Curs’d  be  the  hand,  that  made  these  fatal  holes  ! 
Curs’d  be  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it  !* 
[Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  tills  blood  from  hence!*] 
More  direful  bap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 

That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads, e 
Or  any  creeping  venom ’d  thing  that  lives ! 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 

Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 

May  fright  the  hoiK’ful  mother  nt  the  view ; 

( And  that  he  heir  to  his  unhappiness ! d] 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  he  made 
As*  miserable  by  the  death  of  him, 

As+  I am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee  ! — 
Come,  now  towards  Chertscy  with  your  holy  load, 
Taken  from  Paul’s  to  l>c  interred  there ; 

And  still,  ns  you  are  weary  of  the  £ weight, 

Post  you,  whiles  I lament  king  Henry’s  corse. 

Beti r era  take  up  the  corpse,  ami  move  forward. 

Enter  Gloucester 

Glo.  Stay,  you  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it 
down. 

Anxk.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this 
fiend. 

To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds? 

Glo.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse ; or,  by  Saint 
Paul, 

I’ll  make  a corse  of  him  that  disobeys! 

1 Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin 
pass. 

Glo.  Unmonner’d  dog!  stand  § thou  when  I 
command  : 

Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  ray  breast, 

Or  by  Saint  Paul,  I’ll  strike  thee  to  my  foot, 

And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[Bearers  set  down  the  hearse. 
Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble?  arc  you  all 
afraid  ? 

Alas,  I blame  you  not,  fur  you  are  mortal, 

And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 

Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body, 

His  soul  thou  const  not  have ; therefore,  be  gone. 
Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  chnrity,  be  not  so  curst. 
Axne.  FouT  devil,  for  God’s  sake,  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not ; 

For  tliot:  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 


(•)  First  folio,  More.  (t'l  First  folio.  Thau. 

First  folio,  ihlt.  <f ) Pirn  folio,  Standst. 

» Curs’d  be  the  hand,  ihnt  made  these  fatal  hole* ! 
Curs’d  be  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it !] 

The  folio  fives  these  lines  as  follows 

" O cursed  he  the  hand  that  made  these  hole* : 
Cursed  the  Heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it." 
h Cursed  the  blood,  Etc.)  A line  not  in  the  quartos. 
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[SCENE  II. 

Fill’d  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 

Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries : — 

O,  gentlemen,  see,  sec  ! dead  Henry’s  wounds 
Open  their  congeal’d  mouths  nnd  bleed  nfresh.(-) — 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 

For  ’tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,*  inhuman  nnd  unnatural, 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. — • 

O God,  which  this  blood  mad’st,  revenge  bis 
death ! 

0 earth,  which  this  blood  drink’st,  revenge  liis 
death ! 

Either,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer 
dead, 

Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  nnd  eat  him  quick,* 

As  thou  didst  swallow  up  this  good  king’s  blood, 
Which  his  hell-govern’d  arm  bath  butchered ! 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 
Anne.  Villain,  thou  know’st  not  law  of  God 
nor  man  ; 

No  beast  so  fierce,  hut  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
Glo.  But  I know  uonc,  and  therefore  nin  no 
beast. 

Anxk.  O wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  ! 
Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so 
angry. — 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a woman. 

Of  these  supposed  evils, J to  give  me  leave, 

By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Axnk.  Vouchsafe,  diffus’d  infection  of  a man, 
Fur§  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 

By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  cau  name  thee,  let 
me  have 

•Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 

Axxk.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  tboe  ,thou 
canst  make 

No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glo.  By  such  despair,  I should  accuse  myself. 
Anxk.  And,  by  despairing,  shouldst^  thou  stand 
excus’d 

For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 

Which  T didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 
Glo.  Say,  that  I slew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Why,  then,  they  are  not  dead:f 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thoc. 
Glo.  I did  not  kill  your  husband. 


(*1  Fir*t  folio,  Deeds.  (tl  First  folio,  nor. 

(t)  First  folio,  crimes.  (J)  First  folio,  Of. 

(U)  First  folio,  shall.  (f ) First  folio,  That. 

e Th/in  lean  tcith  to  adder*,  spiders,  toads. — ] Thus  the  quartos; 
the  folio  reads.—**  to  Waters,  to  Spiders.”  Ac. 

<1  And  that  be,  Ac.]  A line  omitted  in  the  quartos, 
e A mi  eat  him  quick,—]  That  is.  swallow  him  aiire. 
f Why,  then,  they  are  not  dead  : Ac.]  The  foiio  has, — 

•*  Then  say  they  were  not  alaine.” 
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ACT  I.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


[scene  II 


Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive.  I 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead ; and  slain  by  Edward's  \ 
hand.* 

Axnk.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest ; queen 
Margaret  saw 

Thy  murderous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood  ; 

The  which  thou  once  did  bend  against  her  breast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point, 

Glo.  I was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue, 
Whichf  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
Whichf  never  dreamt*  on  aught  but  butcheries: 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? 

Glo.  I grnnt  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  gi-ant  me,  hedge-hog?  then,  God 
grant  me  too. 

Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  ! 

O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous  ! 

Glo.  The  fitter  £ for  the  King  of  heaven  that 
hath  him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never 
come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him 
thither ; 

For  he  was  titter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anxb.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 
Glo.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me 
name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Axxk.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou 
liest ! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I lie  with  you. 
Anne.  I hope  so. 

Glo.  I know  so. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne, — 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 

And  fall  somewhat  § into  a slower  method  ; — 

Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagcncts,  Henry,  and  Edward, 

As  blnmcful  ns  the  executioner?  [effect. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs’d 
Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect; 
Your  beauty,  whichf  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 

To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 

So  1 might  live ||  one  b°ur  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I thought  that,  1 tell  thee,  homicide, 
These  nails  should  rendf  that  beauty  from  my 
checks. 

Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty’s 
wreck.** 

You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I stood  by : - 
As  nil  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun, 

So  I by  that ; it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

(*)  First  folio,  haadt.  ( 1 1 First  folU>,  Thai. 

Cl  Fir.l  folio.  belter.  if)  F»r»t  fol.o,  sow rlktitg. 

O Quartos.  reel.  tV)  F;rst  Toliw.  tent. 

s Wlii.  ti  nerer  dreamt— ] In  the  folio, — “ That  never  dream  *i. 
u 1 base eyes,  Ac  ] TbU  passaged  misprinted  ;n  Ihequartos,— 


Anne.  Black  night  o’ershndo  thy  day,  and 
death  thy  life ! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature ; thou 
art  both. 

Axnk.  I would  I were,  to  lsc  reveng’d  on  thee. 
Glo.  It  is  a quarrel  most  unnatural, 

To  4ie  reveng’d  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Axxk.  It  is  a quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 

To  be  reveng’d  on  him  that  slew*  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lad  v,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  n better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the 
earth. 

Glo.  He  lives  that  loves  yout  better  than  he 
could. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantngenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better 
nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he? 

Glo.  Hero  ! [.SAe  spits  at  Aim.] 

Why  dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 
Anne.  Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy 
sake ! 

Glo.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a place. 
Annf..  Never  hung  poison  on  a fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight ! thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 
Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected 
mine. 

Anne.  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike 
thee  dead ! 

Glo.  I would  they  were,  that  I might  die  at 
once ; 

For  now  they  kill  me  with  a living  death.  . 

Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt 
tears, 

Sham’d  their  aspect  £ with  store  of  childish  drops  : 
( These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear, — c 
No,  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept, 

To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made, 
When  black -fac’d  Clifford  shook  his  sword  nt 
him : 

Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a child, 

Told  the  sail  story  of  my  father’s  death, 

And  twenty  times  made  pause,  to  sob,  and  weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedash’d  with  rain  : in  that  sad  time, 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 

And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thenee  exhale. 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with 
weeping.] 

I never  sued  to  friend  jior  enemy  ; 

(•)  F.rst  folio,  liird.  < t)  First  folio,  tkre.  (Jj  First  folio,  cs;  felt 

" The**  tie*  could  nreer  endure  neetl  beauties  wrack. 

You  thould  not  bicuii&h  Him  il  1 stood  by," 
c The*e  evrs,  jrhi  b never  sh-d  r«n:<>r»efu|  tear,— ] This  and 
the  eleven  foil-.-wing  line*  arc  emitted  in  the  quarto  copies. 
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My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing* 
words ; 

But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos’d  ray  fee, 

My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  ray  tongue  to 
speak. 

[She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 


* Sweet  toothing  word*  ;1  The  folio  read*,— 

11 tweet  imoothing  word." 

b Tench  not  thy  lip,  Arc.]  The  quarto*  let*  elegantly  read, — , 

«18 


Teach  not  thy  lipb  such  scorn  ; for  it  was  rando 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 

Lo  here  I lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast,* 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  ndorcth  thee, 

(*>  Quarto*,  ho  tom*. 

" Teach  not  thy  tlpt  *uch  icnrar,  for  ih*y  were  made— “ 
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KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


[RCF.XE  II. 


ACT  I.] 

I lay  it  naked  to  thy  deadly  stroke, 

And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[Zaya  hit  breast  open, 
Nav,  do  not  pause ; *t  was  I that  kill’d  your 
husband ; — 

[•S/it*  ojfa'S  at  it  with  his  sword. 
Hut  ’turns  thy  l>enuty  that  provoked  me. 

Nny,  now  dispatch;  ’twns  I that  kill’d  king 
Ilcnrv ; — * 

[She  again  offers  at  his  In-east. 
Hut  ’turns  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on, 

[She  lets  fall  the  sword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me.  • 

Anxe.  Arise,  dissembler ; though  I wish  thy 
death, 

I will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I will  do  it. 
Axxk.  I have  already. 

Glo.  Tush,*  that  was  in  thy  rage: 

S|K*ak  it  ngnin,  and,  even  with  the  word, 

This  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a fur  truer  love; 

To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessory. 
Anxe.  I would  I knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  Tis  figur’d  in  my  tongue. 

Axxk.  I fear  mo  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.  Say  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shall  youf  know  hereafter. 

Glo.  But  shall  I live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men,  I hope,  live  so. 

Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give.** 

[Puts  on  the  ring. 
Glo.  Look,  how  this*  ring  encompasscth  thy 
finger. 

Even  so  thy  breast  cncloseth  my  poor  heart ; 

Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  arc  thine. 
And  if  thy  jioor  devoted  suppliant  § may 
Hut  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 

Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Axxe.  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  mny  please  you  leave  these  sad 
desigus 

To  him  that  hath  more  !!  cause  to  be  a mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place : <3) 

Where — after  I have  solemnly  interr’d, 

At  Chertsey  monast’rv,  this  noble  king, 

And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, — 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  T nth.  (♦)  First  folio,  that!  thou. 

Ci  Pii*t  folio,  my.  (|)  Fir»t  folio,  Srrranl. 

(il)  First  folio,  «'■«/.  (V)  First  folio,  Crotbie  Ifomsr. 

* Twu  I (hat  killed  king  Henry,—]  In  the  folio,  this  and  the 
two  preceding  lines  run  thus, — 

Nay  do  not  paunc:  For  I did  kill  King  llcnric. 

Hut  'l  was  thy  neautir  that  provoked  me. 

Nay  now  dispatch:  T was  1 that  slabb'd  young  Edward,”  kc. 


I I will  with  all  expedient e duty  see  you  : 

| For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I beseech  you, 

I Grant  me  this  boon. 

Axxk.  With  all  my  heart ; and  much  it  joys 
me  too. 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — 

Trowel  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo.  Hitl  me  farewell. 

Axxe.  ’T is  more  than  you  deserve : 

But  since  you  tench  mo  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I have  said  farewell  already. 

[ Exeunt  Lady  Axxe,  Tiikssel,  and  Berkley. 
Gi.o.  Sirs,  take  up  the  corse.4 
Gen.  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-friars ; there  attend  my 
coming. 

[Exeunt  the  rest  with  (he  corps*. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo’d? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

I’ll  have  her,— hut  I will  not  keep  her  long. 

W hat ! I.  that  kill’d  her  husband  and  his  father. 
To  take  her  in  her  heart’s  extremist  bate, 

With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  bleeding  witness  of  her  * hatred  hv  ; 

Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  those  bars 
against  me, 

And  I no  thing0  to  hack  my  suit  withal, 

But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks, 

I And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing!  I In ! 
j Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
i Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months  since, 

| Stabb’d  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury? 

, A sweeter  and  a lovelier  gentleman, — 

Fram’d  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,-  - 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afi'onl : 

And  will  she  yet  debase  + her  eyes  on  me. 

That  cropp’d  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  made  her  widow  to  a woeful  lied  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward’s  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  lialt,^  and  am  unshajicn^  thus? 

My  dukedom  to  a beggarly  denier/ 

I do  mistake  my  person  nil  this  while: 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I cannot, 

Myself  to  lx?  a marvellous  proper  man. 

I’ll  be  at  charges  for  a looking  glass; 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors, 

To  study  fashions  to  ndom  my  hotly : 

Since  I am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I will  maintain  it  with  a'[  little  cost. 

(*>  Pirtt  folio,  wg.  (t)  Flnl  folio,  abtnt, 

(5)  First  folio,  hath.  if)  Firat  folio,  mhhaptn. 

(ill  Pint  folio,  tom*. 

*»  To  lake,  i«  not  to  give.— ] This  line  i*»  not  in  the  folio,  whirh 
al»o  em  in  attributing  to  Anne  the  preceding  line. 
c Expedient — ] For  rrpriiiUoHt. 

d Sir*,  take  up  the  corte.— } Tliia  line  i»  omitted  in  the  folio. 

* And  / nothing—]  In  the  folio,  And  1,  Frirndt — " 
f A t>r</yrrljf  den  rr,  — ] A drnirr  fa  tfcg  twelfth  part  of  a Prerch 

taut. 
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act  i.] 


(fOJXE  III. 


Hut,  first.  I’ll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  pave ; 

Anil  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I have  bought  a glass, 
That  I may  sen  my  shadow  as  I pass.  [ Ex if. 


SCENE  III. — The  fame.  A Room  in  the 
Palace. 

JCuter  Qikf.x  Elizabktii,  Rood  Biters,  and 
I,oni>  Giiky. 

Hiv.  Have  patience,  madam  ; tliere’a  no  iloubt, 
his  majesty 

"Will  soon  recover  his  accustom’d  health. 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 
worse : 

Therefore,  fur  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words* 
Q.  Elii.  If  ho  were  dead,  what  would  betide 
of  t me  ? 

Grey.  No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a lord. 
Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a lord  includes  all 
banu.J 

Giiky.  The  heavens  have  blcss'd  you  with  a 
goodly  son. 

To  be  your  eoniiorter  when  lie  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young  ; and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 

A Ilian  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  lie  protector? 

Q.  Eliz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet: 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Giiky.  Here  come  the  lords§  of  Buckingham 
and  Stanley.* 

Enter  Bitkinoh.vm  and  Stanley.* 

Hi  ck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace ! 
Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you 
have  been  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my 
lord  of  Stanley, 

To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 

Yet.  Stanley,  notwitlistanding  she’s  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assur’d, 

I hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stax.  I do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 


(•)  First  folio,  i.u  (11  Fire  folio,  os. 

(I)  First  folio,  harm".  (f I First  folio,  Ike  lord. 

* Stanley.]  He  is  styled  Derby  in  the  old  c«pie*  ; hut  he  was 
net  created  Earl  of  I>etby  until  after  llenry  VII.  came  to  the 
throne. 

11  Duck  with  French  nodi  and  apish  courte*y,— ] 11  An  impor- 
tation of  artificial  manner*  seems  to  have  afforded  our  ancient 
poet*  a never  falling  toplck  of  invective.  So,  in  A Tragical  Hi*- 
course  of  the  Hnplcasc  Man'*  Life,  by  Churchyard.  15'J3  : — 

' We  make  a legge.  and  kisse  the  hand  nit  hall, 

(A  French  device,  nay  sure  a 8]>aiiish  tiirk* ) 
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The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers  ; 

Or,  if  she  he  accus’d  on  true  report, 

Hear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of 
Stanley  ? 

Stan.  Hut  now,  the  duko  of  Buckingham  and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment, 
lords  ? 

Buck.  Madam,  good  hope;  his  grace  speaks 
cheerfully. 

Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  health ! did  you 
confer  with  him  ? 

Buck.  Madam,  we  did:*  ho  desires  to  moke 
atonement 

Betwixt t the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  betwixt  + them  and  my  lord  chamberlain  ; 

And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.  Eliz.  Would  all  were  well ! — but  that  will 
never  be ; — 

I fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Glouckstek,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I will  not  endure 
it : — 

Who  are  they  that  complain  X unto  the  king, 

That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern,  and  love  them  not  ? 

By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  hut  lightly, 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I cannot  flatter,  and  speak  § fair. 

Smile  in  men’s  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  noils  and  apish  courtesy ,b 
1 must  be  held  a rancorous  enemy. 

Cannot  a plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm, 

But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus’d 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks? 

Gbey.  To  whomT  in  all  this  presence  speaks 
your  grace  ? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty  nor  grace. 
When  have  I injur’d  thee?  when  done  thee 
wrong  ? — 

Or  thee  ? — or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  faction  ? 

A plague  upon  you  all ! His  royal  grace, — 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would 
wish  ! — 

Cannot  lx'  quiet  scarce  a breathing- while. 

But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

(•>  Fir«t  folio,  t madam.  (!)  Firit  fol  0,  Bxltrtene. 

(!)  First  folio,  Who  i$  it  that  comp'oint. 

(!)  First  folio,  look.  (0)  Firit  folio,  I rith. 

) Firit  folio,  *rAo. 

And  speake  in  print,  and  say  loe  at  jour  call 
I will  rcmainc  your  owne  both  dead  and  quicke. 

A courtier  so  can  Rive  a lobbe  a licke, 

And  dress  a dcit  in  motley  for  a while. 

And  to  In  sleeve  at  iilly  woodcocke  ” 

Smmi. 
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ACT  I.] 

Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the  i 
matter : 

The  king,  of*  his  own  royal  disposition, 

And  not  provok’d  by  any  suitor  else  ; 

Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred, 

Which  f in  your  outward  action  shows  itself, 

Against  niv  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 

Makes  him  to  send,  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it.* 

Glo.  I cannot  tell  ;b — the  wor!d  is  grown  so  bad, 
Thnt  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a gentleman, 

There’s  many  a gentle  person  made  a Jack. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 
brother  Gloster ; 

You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends* ; 

God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  ! 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  thnt  we  £ have 
need  of  you: 

Our  brother  is  imprison’d  by  your  means, 

Myself  disgrac’d,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ; whilst  ninny  fnir§  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  Him  that  rais’d  me  to  this  care  Ad 
height 

From  that  contented  hap  which  I enjoy’d, 

I never  did  incense  liis  majesty 

Against  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 

An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 

Mv  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury, 

Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause  || 

Of  my  lord  Hastings’  late  imprisonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord  ; for — 

Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers  ! — why,  who  knows 
not  so? 

She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 

She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments ; 

And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 

And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  deserts, 

What  may  she  not?  She  may, — av,  marry,  may 
she, — 

Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she  1 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she  i marry  with  a king, 

A bachelor,**  a handsome  stripling  too : 

I wis  your  grandam  had  a worser  match,  [borne 
Q.  Eliz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I have  Ami  long 
Your  blunt  upbraiding*  and  your  bitter  scoffs  ; 

(*)  First  folio,  am.  {♦>  Firat  folio,  Thai. 

(t)  First  fo'lo,  /.  [(I  First  folio,  u-hile  great. 

U)  First  folio,  mranr.  (H ) First  folio,  destrl. 

(**)  First  folio  inserts,  und. 

* Makes  him  to  Mend,  that  theieby  he  msjr  gather 

The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it.] 

In  the  folio,  this  is  reduced  to  a single  line,— 

" Makes  him  tu  send,  that  he  may  learue  Ike  ground.'* 
b I cannot  tell;—]  I cannot  account  for  It,  I cannot  make  it 


[SCESE  III. 

By  heaven,  T will  acquaint  his  majesty, 

With  those  gross  taunts  I often*  have  endur’d. 

J had  rather  be  a country  servant-maid, 

Than  a great  queen,  with  this  condition — 

To  be  thus  taunted,  scorn’d,  and  baited  at: — e 
Small  joy  have  I in  being  England’s  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  bhind. 

Q*  Mar.  [Jxo/r*.]  And  lessen’d  be  that  small, 
God,  I beseech  thee ! f 
Thy  honour,  stale,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.  What ! threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the 
king? 

Tell  him  and  njiarc  not ; look,  what  have  I said* 

I will  avouch'*  in  presence  of  the  king : 

[I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.]* 

’Ti#  time  to  s|>cnk, — my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  [J«V/c.j  ()ut,  devil  1 I § remember 
them  too  well : 

Thou  slew'st  j|  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband 
king, 

I was  a pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 

A wecdcr-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 

A liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  ; 

To  rovalize  his  blood,  I spilt  •[  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.]  Yea,  and  much  better  blood 
than  his  or  thine. 

Glo.  In  all  which  lime,  you  and  your  husband 
Grey 

Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ; — 

And.  Rivers,  so  were  you.— Was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret’s  battle  at  Saint  Albans*slnin  ? 

Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 

M hat  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are  ; 
\\  it  lull,  what  I have  been,  and  what  I am. 

Q.  Mar.  [Jsw/c.]  A murd’rous  villain,  and  no 
still  thou  art.  [Warwick, 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  pardon  ! — 
Q.  Mar.  [ Jsu/r.j  Which  God  revenge  ! 

Glo.  rl  o fight  on  Edward’s  party  for  the  crown ; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew’d  up : 

I would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint  , like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward’s  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine; 

I am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  [.IWc.]  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame, 
and  leave  the  world. 

Thou  cacodiemon  ! there  thy  kingdom  is. 


(•)  First  folio,  that  o/l  /. 
It'  First  folio,  aramc-Vt, 
(3)  First  folio,  till'iht. 


(t)  First  fujlo.  him. 

(Ji  First  folio  insert!,  do. 
(f ) First  foho,  apt  ml. 


out.  See  note  («»j.  p.  Vot.  I. 

* To  be  thua  t Minted,  Mint'd,  and  baited  at:—l  The  folio 
has, — ' 1 o he  »a  baited,  acorn'il,  and  stormed  at.*' 

fo»l..TCU  hU"’  *nd  *****  ^ ' ke  ] ThU  lm*  iB  orniurrt  ln  tl,c 

•1*2?  !S5!mw*  10  be  ,cn!  1°  *!ie  Tower.]  A line  which  it 
only  in  the  folio. 
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[SCBVB  III. 


Riv.  My  lard  of  Glostcr,  in  those  busy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies, 

We  follow  ’d  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  * king ; 

So  should  wc  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 
Clo.  If  I should  be? — I had  rather  be  a 
pedlar : 

Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  of  it ! + 

Q.  Eli*.  As  little  jov,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country’s  king, — 
As  little  joy  may  you  suppose  in  me, 

That  I enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  [Asi'/c.]  As£  little  joy  enjoys  the 
queen  thereof ; 

For  I am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 

I can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. — [Advancing. 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill’d*  from  mo  ! 
Which  of  you  trembles  not  that  looks  on  roe  ? 

If  not,  that  1 being  § queen,  you  bow  like  subjects; 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels? — 
O,  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away  ! 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mok'st  thou  in 
my  sight  ? [mair'd ; 

Q.  Mam.  Hut  repetition  of  what  thou  hast 
That  will  I make,  before  I let  thee  go. 

[Gi.o.  Wert  thou  not  banished,'1  on  pain  of 
death  ? 

Q.  Mail  I was;  but  I do  find  more  pain  in 
banishment. 

Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode.] 

A husband  and  a son  thou  ow’st  to  me, — 

And  thou,  a kingdom  ; — all  of  you,  allegiance: 
This  sorrow  that  I have,  by  right  is  yours ; 

And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, — 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with 
paper, 

And  with  thy  scorn  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav’st  the  duke  a clout 
Steep’d  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland  ; — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  wc,  hath  plagu’d0  thy  bloody  deed. 
Q.  Eli/..  So  just  is  God  to  right  the  innocent. 
Hast.  O,  'twos  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that 
babe, 

And  the  most  merciless  that  e’er  was  heard  of! 
Riv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  re- 
ported. 


(•1  First  folio,  soreraigue.  (♦]  First  folio,  thereof. 

O Old  text,  A.  (0  First  folio,  aw. 

(I)  First  folio,  Ah. 

» That  sekhk  post  hare  pill’d  from  as*/]  Pitied  f*thc  same  ns 
pillaged.  To  pill,  means  literally  to  /.re/,  or  strip  oil'  the  rind  or 
skin. 

*>  Weit  thin  not  batiMied,  Ac.)  This,  and  the  two  lines 
following,  are  not  in  the  quait<  «. 

r Plagu'd—]  In  our  early  language  to  plague  meant  to  puni,h. 
Thus,  in  '•  King  John,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1 ; ■ • 
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Dors.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 
Ruck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to 
see  it.  [I  came, 

Q.  Mail  What ! were  you  snarling  all  before 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 

And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 

Did  York’s  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven. 
That  Henry’s  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 
Their  kingdom’s  loss,  my  woeful  banishment, 
Could0  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat? 

Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ? — 
Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick 
curses ! — d 

If  f not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king. 

As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a king ! 

Edward  thy  son,  which  X now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward  my  § son.  whichj  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence! 
Thyself  a queen,  for  me  that  was  a queen, 

Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 

Long  mayst  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children’s  loss ; 
And  see  another,  as  I sec  thee  now, 

Deck’d  in  thy  glory  as  thou ’it  stall'd  in  mine  ! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  ; 

And,  after  many  lengthen’d  hours  of  grief, 

Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! — 
Rivers  and  Dorset,  you  were  stauclera  by, — 

And  so  west  thou,  lord  Hastings, — when  my  son 
Was  stabb’d  with  bloody  daggers ; God,  I pray  him. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  nge, 

Rut  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

Gi.o.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful 
wither’d  hag ! 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee?  stay,  dog,  for 
thou  shalt  hear  me. 

If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I can  wish  upon  thee, 

O,  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  lie  ripe. 

And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world’s  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv’st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 

No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 

Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a hell  of  ugly  devils ! 

Thou  elvish-mnrk’d,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 

Thou  that  wast  scal’d  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell ! 

(*)  First  folio,  Should.  If)  Fir»t  folio,  Though. 

(I)  First  folio,  that.  ($)  Fir* l folio,  our. 

(U)  Fi»t  folio,  death.  («|)  First  folio,  rights. 

“ That  lie’s  not  only  plagued  fur  ber  sin. 

But  <;>*d  hath  made  her  sin  ami  her  the  plague 
On  tills  removed  issue." 

*1  W hy,  then  flire  way,  (lull  clouds,  to  uiy  quick  curse*  f — ) 
This  line  serves  to  show  .hat  the  accepted  explanation  of  *•  litlier 
sky  ” In  this  •*  First  Part  of  Henry  VI/’  is  erroneous.  Instead  of 
guiding  sky,  it  certainly  meant  hencg.tazp  sky.  See  nut*  (•), 
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Thou  slander  of  thy  mother’s  heavy*  womb  ! 

Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father’s  loins ! 

Thou  rag  of  honour ! thou  detested — 

Glo.  Margaret. 

Q.  M ah.  Richard  ! 

Glo.  Ha? 

Q.  Mab.  I call  thee  not. 

Gi.o.  I cry  thee  mercy  then  ; for  I did  think, 
That  thou  hadst*  call’d  me  all  these  bitter  names. 
Q.  Mab.  Why  so  I did ; but  look’d  for  no 
reply. 

O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse ! 

Glo.  ’T is  done  by  me,  and  ends  in — Margaret. 
Q.  Euz.  Thus  have  you  breath’d  your  curse 
against  yourself. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of 
my  fortune ! 

Why  strew’st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled b spider, 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 

Fool,  fool ! thou  whett’st  a knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  that  pols’nousf  bunch-back ’d 
toad.0 

Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic 
curse, 

Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mab.  Foul  shame  upon  you ! you  have  all 
mov'd  mine. 

Kiv.  Were  you  well  serv’d,  you  would  be  taught 
your  duty. 

Q.  Mab.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do 
me  duty, 

Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects : 
O,  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty  ! 
Dons.  Dispute  not  with  her,  bIic  is  lunatic. 

Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are 
malapert : 

Your  (ire-now  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current : 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge, 

Wlmt  ’twcrc  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 

They  that  stand  high  have  mighty  £ blasts  to  shake 
them  ; 

And  if  they  full,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 
Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry ; — learn  it,  learn  it, 
marquis. 

Dors.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 
Glo.  Yea,  § and  much  more : but  I was  born  so 
high, 

Our  niery  buildeth  in  the  cedar’s  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

<•)  First  folio,  heat  it  Mother*.  (!)  Quartos,  p^dtoned, 

(;)  First  folio,  many.  (!)  First  folio,  /. 

a - — -■  for  I did  think. 

That  thou  hadst — ] 

The  reading  of  the  folio : the  quarto*  have,— 

11  ■■  -for  I had  thought 

Thou  h«tx,"  Ac. 


[SCEXE  III. 

Q.  Mar.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade ; — alas ! 
alas ! — 

Witness  my  sun,  now  in  the  shade  of  death, 
Whose  bright  out-shiniug  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 

Your  niery  buildeth  in  ouraiery’s  nest: — 

O God,  that  scest  it,  do  not  suffer  it ; 

As  it  was*  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 
Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me ; 
I Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 

| And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  + arc  butcher'd. 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, — 

| And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  ! 
Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar.  O princely  Buckingham,  I + kiss  thy 
hand, 

In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 

Now  fair  befall  thee,  and  thy  princely  § house  1 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 

Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  emve. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here  ; for  curses  never  pa^.% 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I’ll  not  believe  | but  they  ascend  the 
*ky, 

And  there  nwnkc  God’s  gentle-sleeping  peace. 

O Buckingham,  take  heed  of  yonder  dog  ; 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  ho  bites ; and  when  he  bites, 
Ilis  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death  : 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 

Sin,  death,  and  liell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  sho  say,  my  lord  of  Bucking- 
ham ? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I respect,  my  gracious  lord. 
Q.  Mar.  What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my 
gentle  counsel  ? 

And  soothe  the  devil  that  I warn  thee  from  ? 

O,  hut  remember  this  another  day, 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a prophetess ! — 

Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 

Ami  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God’s ! [Exit. 
Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her 
curses. 

Rtv.  And  so  doth  mine  ; I wonder she’s  at 
liberty. 

Glo.  I cannot  blame  her : by  God’s  holy  mother, 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I repent 
My  part  thereof  that  I have  dono  to  her. 

(•)  Flr*t  fo’lo,  it.  ft)  FiMt  folio,  mi/  hope*  by  ynit. 

(I)  Firwt  folio.  He.  ({)  First  folio.  noM-. 

(E)  Fir*t  folio,  / trill  nut  thinke.  (T)  Plmt  folio,  / mute  vky. 

*»  Bottled  tpitirr,  — ] That  l*,  swollen,  bloated,  spider. 
c The  time  wilt  come  when  than  tit  a It  with  far  me 

To  kelp  thee  eurte  that,  &c.  J 
So  the  quarto*  The  folio  read*,— 

“ The  day  will  come  that  thou  «halt  wUh  for  me 
To  help  thee  cut**  thh,"  tic. 
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ACT  I ] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


[flCETE  IT. 


Q.  Euz.  I never  did  lier  any,  to  niv  knowledge. 
Gi.o.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 
I was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good, 

That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 

Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid  ; 

He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting"  for  his  pains  ; — 

God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  of  it  !* 

Hiv.  A virtuous  and  a ehristian-like  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  tenth  to  us. 

Gi.o.  [A*i</r.l,J  So  do  I ever,  being  well  ad- 
vis'd ; — 

For  had  I curs'd  now,  I lmd  curs'd  myself. 


Enter  Catesby. 

Cates.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you, — 
And  for  your  grace,— and  you,  my  noble  lords." 
Q.  Eliz.  Catesby,  wet  come:— lords,  will  you 
go  with  us  ? t 

Riv.  Madam,  we  will  attend'1  your  grace. 

[Err unt  all  except  Gloucestkb. 
Glo.  I do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  (secret  mischiefs  that  I set  abroach, 

I lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 

Clarence, — whom  I,  indeed,  have  loidj  in  dark- 
ness,— 

I do  bewcep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 

Namely,  to  Hastings,  Stanley,  Buckingham  ; 

And  say — it  is§  the  queen  and  her  allies 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ; and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan, | Grey: 

But  then  I sigh,  and,  with  a piece  of  scripture. 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 

And  thus  I clothe  my  linked  villainy 
With  old  odd*'  ends,  stol’n  out**  of  holy  writ; 
And  seem  a saint,  when  most  I play  the  devil. — 
But  soft  1 here  come  my  executioners. — 


Enter  two  Murderers. 

How  now,  my  hardy,  stout,  resolved  mates ! 
Are  yo  now  going  to  despatch  this  deed  ?ft 


(•)  Flrrt  folio.  Ihirt*/.  (tl  Fint  folio,  I—mff. 

(i)  Firit  folio,  rail.  (0  Fit-t  folio,  -lorf  If  ‘ them  III. 

(?)  First  folio,  Oorttf.  (f ) First  folio,  odd*  aid . 

(•*)  F.rst  folio,  forth.  (ft)  Firtt  folio,  thins. 

• He  li  frank'd  up  to  ratting— ] He  U *igrd  up.  Speaking  of 
Ion*,  hi*  Description  of  BriUine.  Hi»lin*hcd  -aja,  “The 
l.nabandmcn  and  farmers  never  fraunke  them  above  three  or  four 
month*,  in  which  time  he  is  dyetrd  with  ote*  and  pta«ot».  and 
1 „lged  on  the  bare  planches  of  an  uncasle  coate.”— Book  III. 
p.  1096. 

b Aside  ] The  old  copies  rarely  dircet  a speech  to  b?  spoken 
aside  - appended  to  this  passage,  the  folio  has,  “ ffHokee  lo 

c And  you.  iwy  noble  lords.]  So  the  (lt»i  quarto  1597:  the 
folio  reads,  “ and  ponn  my  pranour  Lord.” 

A Madam  we  will  attend  your  grate.  ] The  folio  has.  "We 
wait  upon  your  Grace.” 

«■  You r eyes  drop  millstonea.  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears:] 
A proverbial  expression,  which  occurs  in  the  tragedy  or  **  C'rrsar 
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1 Murd.  Wo  arc,  my  lord  ; and  come  to  have 
the  warrant, 

That  wc  may  be  admitted  where  lie  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon  ; I have  it  here  about 
me : [Givtt  the  warrant. 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-placc. 

But,  sirs,  he  sudden  in  the  execution. 

Withal  obdurate  ; do  not  hear  him  plead, 

For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  ami  perhaps, 

May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

1 Mvhd.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  w©  will  not  stand 
to  prate, 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers ; he  assur’d, 

We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo.  Your  eyes  drop*  millstones,  when  fools’ 
eyes  drop  tears  :* 

I like  you,  lads ; — about  your  business  [straight ; 
Go,  go,  dispatch. 

1 Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord/]  [ Exeunt , 


SCENE  IV. — The  tame,  A Room  in  the  Tower. 


Enter  Clarence  and  Brakkniury. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 
Clar.  O,  I have  pass’d  a miserable  night, 

So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams,* 

That,  as  I am  a christinn-faithful  man, 

I would  not  spend  another  such  a night, 

Though  ’twere  to  buy  a world  of  happy  days; — 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time ! 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream  ? I long  to 
hear  you  tell  it.u 

Clar.  Mcthought,  I was  embark’d  for  Bur- 
gundy ; * 

And  in  my  company  my  brother  Gloster ; 

Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches;  thence  + we  look'd  toward 
England, 

And  cited  up  a thousand  fearful  + times, 


(•)  Pint  folio,  fall.  (♦)  First  folio,  thrre. 

(|)  Fir»l  folio,  ktt t«f. 


and  Pompey,"  160“ 

" Men's  eye*  must  milletomet  drop,  when  Tool*  shed  tear*." 
f We  will,  my  noble  lord.]  In  the  quarto*  the  scene  ends  with 
Gloucester  saying:  — 


•• —about  | four  bittiness." 

A more  becoming  termination  than  for  an  infctioT  actor  to  have 
the  last  word.  „ . 

ft  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreamt,—]  The  folio  ftret,  of 
fearefutl  Drtames,  of  ttplp  tights ." 

h li  hat  wot  s >ur  dream  t I long  to  hear  you  tell  1L]  lu  the  foiio 


the  line  stands, — 

“ What  was  your  dream,  wy  lord,  I i>r,:y  lei  me." 

I Melhought,  1 was  embark'd  for  Burgundy ;]  The  folio  reads,— 
•*  4llr  thought*  that  I had  arokm  from  the  Twer, 

And  ttxii  embark'd  to  ergue  to  Bur  gun* j." 
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KINO  RICHARD  TIIE  THIRD. 


[scene  IV. 


During  the  wars  of  York  ami  Lancaster 
That  had  bcfnll’n  us.  As  we  pac’d  nlong 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glostcr  stumbled ; and,  in  stum- 
bling,* 

Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

Lord  ! Lord ! + methought,  what  pain  it  was  to 
drown  ! 

What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  cars ! 
What  ugly  sights  £ of  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought, § I saw  a thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued*  jewels. 

All  scatter’d  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men’s  skulls ; and,  in  those  j| 
holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As ’t  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
Which  if  woo’d  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock’d  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter’d  by. 
Hrak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of 
death. 

To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clab.  Methought  I had ; for  still  the  envious 
flood 

Kept  in  my  soul,*  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek**  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand’ring  air ; 
Hut  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 

Which  if  almost  burnt  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Hrak.  Awak’d  you  not  in  this  sore  agony  ? 
Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen’d  after 
life ; 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul  ! 

I pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 

With  that  grim  "ft  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick  ; 
Who  cried  aloud, — What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? 
And  so  he  vanish’d  : then  conic  wand’ring  by 
A shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ; and  lie  shriek’d  out  aloud, — 
Clarence  is  come , — false , fleeting , perjur'd 
Clarence , 

That  stabl'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury  ; — 

<•)  Pint  folio,  falling.  (t)  Fir.t  folio,  0 Lord. 

tl)  First  folio,  tight*  of  ugly.  (J)  First  folin,  m'fhoughta. 

I!])  First  folio,  Mr.  (T)  First  folio,  irAo. 

(**)  Fint  folio,  Jind.  (tt)  Fir.t  folio,  $o«re. 

(JJ)  Flrat  folio,  spake. 

* Unvalued—]  That  is.  Invaluable. 

b for  still  the  envious  flood 

Kept  in  my  i '#/,-] 

The  folio  reads,—* 

•*  and  often  did  I strive 
To  yretd  the  Ghost;  but  still  the  envious  Flood 
Stop’t  in  my  soule,”  Ac. 


Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  tor- 
ments /* — 

With  that,  methought,  a legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ’d  me,  and  howled  in  mine  care 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 

I trembling  wak’d,  and,  for  a season  after, 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I was  in  hell ; — 

Such  terrible  impression  made  the+  dream. 

Hrak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though®  it  affrighted 
you ; 

I promise  you,  I am  afraid  to  hear  you  tell  it.4 

Clar.  O Hrakcnbury,  X I have  done  these 
things, — 

Which  now  bear*  evidence  against  my  soul, — 

For  Edward’s  s.ike ; and  sec  how  he  requites 
me ! — 

[O  God  ! if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease 
thee. 

Hut  thou  wilt  be  aveng’d  on  my  misdeeds, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone : 

O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  chil- 
dren!— y 

I pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me,* 

My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I fain  would  sleep. 

Hrak.  I will,  my  lord ; God  give  your  grace 
good  rest ! — [Clarf.nck  sleeps. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 

Mokes  the  night  morning,  and  the  iioon-tiilc 
night. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 

An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 

Ami,  for  unfelt  imagination, § 

They  often  feel  a world  of  restless  cares : 

So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There’s  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 


Enter  the  two  Murderers. 

In  God’s  name  what  are  you,  and  how  came  you 
hither? 

1 Mrnn.  I would  speak  with  Clarence,  and 
I came  hither  on  my  legs. 

Hrak.  Yea,  are  ye  so  brief? 

2 Mrnn.  O,  sir,  ’tis  better  to  be  brief  than 

tedious : — 

(*)  Fir«t  folio,  unto  Torment.  (t)  First  folio,  mg. 

(t)  Pir*t  folio.  Ah,  Keeper , Keeper.  ( f > Flrat  folin,  imaginaliout. 

« JVo  mareel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you,*)  8ec  note  (d), 
p.  492. 

«t  I promise  you,  l am  afraid,  Ac.]  In  the  folio,  " I am  airraid 
(we  think-i)  to  hear,"  Ac. 

* Which  note  bear  evidence — J The  folio  ha*,  " That  now  giro 
evidence.*’  Ac. 

r O God  ! if  my  deep  prayer*.  Ac.]  The  four  line*  composing 
this  prayer  are  not  found  In  the  quartoi. 

8 1 pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me.]  In  the  folio,— 

“ Keeper,  I pry  thee  ait  by  me  a-whllr.*' 
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ACT  !.1  KINO  RICHARD  TUB  THIRD.  [scexe  iv. 


Shew  him  our  commission  ; talk  no  more.* 

[A  piper  is  delivered  to  Buakkmjlby, 
who  reads  it. 

Bbak.  I am,  in  tills,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  jour  hands 
I will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 

Because  I will  be  guiltless  of  * the  meaning. 

Here  are  the  keys, — there  sits  the  duke  asleep: 

I 'll  to  his  majesty  and  certify  his  grace 
That  thus  1 have  resign’d  my  place  to  you.b 

1 Murd.  Do  so ;+  it  is  a jioint  of  wisdom: 

[ Ei  it  Brakexbury.  I 

2 Mt  nn.  Wlmt,  shall  we  stab  him  ns  he  sleeps  ? 1 

1 Murd.  No;  then  lie’ll  say,  *l  was  done 
cowardly,  when  ho  wakes. 

2 Mi  nn.  When  he  walls  I why,  fool,£  he  shall 
never  wake  till  the  great  judgment  day. 

1 Mi  nn.  Why,  then  he’ll  say,  we  stabbed  him 
sleeping. 

2 Mt  HD.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment, 
hath  bred  a kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1 Mean.  What ! art  thou  afraid  ? 

2 Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a warrant  for  - 
it ; § but  to  be  damned  for  killing  him,  from  , w hich 
no  warrant  can  defend  us. 

[1  Murd.  I thought  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

2 Mrnn.  So  I nin,  to  lot  him  live.]* 

1 Murd.  I *11  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  tell  him  so. 

2 Murd.  Nay,  1 pr’ytlieo,  stay  a little : I hope 
my  holy  IT  humour  will  change;  it  was  wont  to 
hold  me  but  while  one  could  tell  twenty. 

1 Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now? 

2 Murd.  Faith, ♦*  sonic  certain  dregs  of  con-  ; 
science  are  yet  within  me. 

1 Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the 
deni's  done. 

2 Murd.  Zounds, ft  he  dies  ; I had  forgot  the 
reward. 

1 Murd.  Where  is  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2 Murd.  Iii  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  purse. 

1 Murd.  So.  ££  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  \ 
us  our  reward,  thy  conscience  Hies  out. 

(•>  Fir*t  folio. /»ow.  (1)  First  folio,  Vow  may  sir.  1 

111  First  folio  omit*.  «r km  he  Mftrket.  and  /not. 

I i > First  folio  omit-,  fur  it.  < ! ) Fir>t  lolio  Inserts,  the.  , 

r*  | First  folio,  tf.it  /.tit  ionnle  hnm“r  of  mine. 

Fust  folio  on.i'*.  Faith.  («t)  First  folio,  Come. 

(J!)  First  folio  omits,  So. 

* Talk  no  more.]  In  the  folio,  the  dialogue  begin*  thus,— 

“ 1 Mr*.  Ho,  who's  heerc  l 

D*a.  What  would'st  thou  Fellow  t And  how  camiu'st  thou  , 
hither. 

J Mo&.  I would  speak  with  Clan  nee,  ar.d  I came  luthtr  on 
my  Legpc«. 

11*A.  What  so  breefe? 

I T is  better  (Sir)  then  to  be  tedious : 

Let  him  tee  our  Commission,  and  talke  no  more.** 

b Here  are  the  keys,— there  sits  the  duke  asleep : 

I 'll  to  l.is  majesty  and  certify  hl»  grace 
That  thus  I have  resign'd  my  piact  to  you.] 

5*2G 


2 Murd.  Let  it  gu  ;d  there 'a  few  or  none  will 
entertain  it. 

1 Murd.  How  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2 Murd.  I ’ll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  • it  makes  a man  a coward ; 
a man  cannot  steal,  but  it  accuseih  him ; he  + 
cannot  swear,  but  it  checks  him ; he  + cannot 
lie  with  h:s  neighbour’s  wife,  but  it  detects  him  : 
*t  is  a blushing  shame-faced  spirit,  that  mutinies 
in  a man’s  bosom  ; it  fills  one  t full  of  obstacles : 
it  made  me  onec  restore  a purse  of  gold,  that  I 
found  ; it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it : it  is 
turned  out  of  allj  towns  and  cities  for  a dangerous 
thing ; and  every  man  that  means  to  live  well, 
endeavours  to  trust  to  himself,  mid  live  with- 
out it. 

1 Murd.  Zounds, § it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2 Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and 
believe  him  not;  he  would  insinuate  with  thee 
but  to  make  thee  sigh. 

1 Murd.  I am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me.* 

2 Murd.  Spoke  like  a tall  fcllow,'I  tlmt  re- 
spects his  reputation.  Come,  sltall  we  fall  to 
work  ? 

1 Murd.  Take  him  over**  the  costard  with  the 
hilts  of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the 
malmsey-butt  in  the  next  room. 

2 Murd.  O excellent  device ! and  make  n sop 
of  him/ 

1 Murd.  Hark!  he  stirs.  Shall  I strike? 

1 Murd.  No,  first  let's  reason  with  him. 

Clar.  [A fraiitif/.]  Where  art  thou,  keeper? 
give  me  a cup  of  wine. 

1 Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my 
lord,  anon. 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

1 Muiid.  A man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I am,  royal. 

1 Murd.  Nor  you,  ns  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  arc 
humble. 

( ■ i First  folio  omit*,  it  it  a dangcruut  thing. 

It!  Fir*t  folio,  a tnnu.  (J)  Fit*!  folio Ctl.it*. 

Fir»t  fitio  omits,  ZoHMdt.  ( ■) > First  folio,  mam, 

lS>  First  folio,  thy.  First  folio,  on. 

So  the  quartos : the  folio  rU  e*,— 

“ There  lies  the  Duke  askepe,  biv!  there  the  Keyes. 

He  to  the  King  and  signiHe  to  him 

That  Him  1 hate  resign'd  to  you  my  elurgf," 

c To  let  liirn  live.)  The  lines  in  I rackets  are  omitted  in  the 
quartos. 

•I  Let  it  go;]  The  fol'o  has,  " T it  no  mailer ; let  it  goe.’’ 

° / am  tirong-ttained,  &rc.]  So  the  folio  text ; the  q unites  read, 
“ TnI.  I urn  strong  in  fraud ; he  cannot  prevail  with  tnc,  / war- 
rant lhee.“ 

1 And  make  * sop  of  him.]  The  folio  cor.t  nues  the  dialogue 
thus 

M I.  Soft,  ho  wakes. 

2.  Strike. 

I.  Xo,  wee'l  reason  with  him." 
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1 Murd.  Ary  voice  la  now  the  king's,  my  looks 
mine  own.  [speak  ! 

Clab.  How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou 
[Your  eyes  do  menace  me  : why  look  you  pale  ?]“ 
Tell  me  who  arc  you  ? wherefore  come  you  hither? 
Both  Mu hd.  To,  to.  to, — 

Clab.  To  murder  me  ? 

-Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clab.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I oll'cndcd  you  ? 

1 Murd.  < )ffendcd  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
Clab.  I shall  be  rcconciPd  to  him  again. 

2 Murd.  Never,  my  lord;  therefore  prepare  to 

die.  [men,1* 

Clab.  Arc  you  call’d  forth  from  out  a world  of 
To  slay  the  inuoccnt  ? Wlmt  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 

What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ? or  who  pronounc’d 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence’  death  ? 
Before  I be  convict  by  course  of  law, 

To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 

* Your  eye*  do  menace  me:  why  look  yon  pale  ?]  Tliia  line  ia 
omitted  in  the  quarto*.  possibly  U-ca  »c  Ularcnrc  liad  i u*l  IwTcre 
■aid,— “thy  looks  are  humble,"  and  the  neat  In  the  folio  reads, — 
“ Who  sent  you  liilhcr  f Wherefore  do  you  come  l ” 

'*  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a ttorld  of  aim, — ] The  Mia 
has, — 

44  Arc  you  drarene  forth  among  a woiid  of  men. 4 
c / rh  t ce  you.  at  you  hope  to  have  redemption 

Ity  Christ's  dear  oiood  shed  for  our  grievous  ilns,— ] 


I charge  you,  ns  you  hope  to  have  tvdcmptiuti 
By  Christ’s  dear  blood  shod  for  our  grievous  sins,' 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  bands  on  me  ; 

The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1 Murd.  What  wc  will  do,  we  do  upon 

command. 

2 Murd.  And  he  that  bath  commanded  is  the* 

king.  [kings 

Clar.  Erroneous  vassal  If  the  great  King  uf 
Hath  in  the  table  of  bis  law  commanded, 

That  tliou  shall  do  no  murder;  wilt  tliouj  then 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a man’s  ? 

Take  heed  ; for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  baud, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  latv. 

2 Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he 
hurl  § on  thee, 

For  false  forswearing,  and  fur  murder  too : 

Thou  didst  receive  the  holy  sacrament, 

To  fight  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

1 Murd.  And,  like  a traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ; and  with  thy  treacherous 
blade 

Umipp’dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign’s  son. 

(•)  Fu»t  folio,  our.  (!)  First  folio,  VatmU. 

(1)  Pint  fol  o,  i rill  you.  ())  Oc.aitot,  tkroie, 

(U)  First  folio  omit*,  hoty. 

So  the  quartos  : the  folio  p oily  read*,— 

44  I char?'*  you,  n*  you  hope  for  any  good  u rue, “ 
and  omit*  the  emphatic  line  7.1.1th  follow*. 
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2 Murd.  Whom  thou  wcrt  * sworn  to  cherish 
ami  defend.  [law  to  us, 

1 Murd.  How  canst.  thou  urge  Goal’s  dreadful 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas  ! for  whose  sake  did  I that  ill  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 

Why,  sirs,+  he  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this; 
For  in  this*  sin  he  is  as  deep  os  I. 

If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 

[O,  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly  ;]* 

Take  not  the  qunrrcl  from  his  powerful  mm  ; 
lie  needs  no  indirect  nor§  lawless  course, 

To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

1 Murd.  Who  made  thee  then  a bloody 
minister, 

When  gallant-springing,  bravo  Plantngenet, 

That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 
Clar.  My  brothers  love,  the  devil,  and  my 
rage.  [faults, 

1 MirnD.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me; 
1 am  his  brother,  and  I love  him  well. 

If  you  are  hir’d  for  meed,  go  hack  again. 

And  I will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster ; 

Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 

Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2 Murd.  You  are  deceiv’d,  your  brother  Gloster 

hates  you.  [dear : 

Clar.  O,  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Doth  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will.  [York 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father 
Blcss’d  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 

And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other,’’ 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship : 

Hid  Gloster  think  of  this,  and  he  will  weep, 

1 Murd.  Ay,  mill-stones  ; ns  he  lesson’d  us  to 
weep. 

Clar.  O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1 Murd.  Right;  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come, 
you  deceive  yourself ; 

’Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here.* 


Clar.  It  ennuot  be  ; for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
1 And  hugg’d  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1 Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
1 From  this  earth’s  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2 Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must 

die,  my  lord. 

Clar.  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 

And  art  thou  yet  to  your  own  soul  so  blind, 

That  thou  wilt  war  with  God  by  murdering  me  ? — 
Ah,  sirs,  consider,  they  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  this  deed. 

2 Muhd.  What  shall  wo  do? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  yotir  souls. 

1 Murd.  Relent!  ’tis  cowardly,  and  womanish. 
Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage, 
devilish. — 

My  friend,  I spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks  ; 

; O,  if  thine  eye  he  not  a flatterer, 
i Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me, 

A begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not? 

1 Murd.  Ay,  thus,  and  thus!  Aim.]  if 

this  will  not  serve,4 

I’ll  chop  thee  in  the  malmsey-butt  in  the  next 
room. (D 

2 Murd.  A bloody  deed,  and  desperately  per- 

form’d ! 

IIow  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  clone!*!5) 

1 Murd.  AVhy  dost  not  thou  help  me  ? 

By  heavens,  the  duko  shall  know  how  slack  thou 
art.* 

2 Murd.  I would  he  knew  that  I had  sav'd 

his  brother ! 

i Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I say ; 

For  I repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  [Exit. 

1 Murd.  So  do  not  I ; go,  coward  as  thou  art. — 
Now,  must  1+  hide  his  hotly  in  sonic  hole, 

Until  the  duke  take  order  for  his  burial : 

And  when  I have  my  meed,  I must  away; 

I For  this  will  out,  and  here  I must  not  stay. 

[Exit  with  the  body. 


(•)  First  folio,  mil.  (!)  First  folio  omits,  Whg,  tin. 

(J)  First  folio,  that.  (§)  First  folio,  or. 

» O,  know  you  jet,  he  doth  it  pub'irly ;}  A line  omitted  In  the 
quarto*. 

*»  Ami  charg'd  us,  Ac.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 

« Tin  lie  that  sends  us  to  destroy  jrou  here.)  In  the  quartos,— 
*•  'T  is  he  hath  sent  ua  hither  now  to  slaughter  lliee." 

*1  Ay,  thus,  ami  thus!  j-V/«A*  Aim.)  if  this  will  not  serve, — ] 
The  confusion  observable  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  scene  as  it 
l»  presented  in  the  folio,  is  confirmatory.  iK-rh:i|is,  of  our  theory 
that  the  text  of  *•  Richard  III."  in  that  edition  is  made  up  in  part* 
from  an  earlier  manuscript  than  that  from  which  the  quartos 
were  printed.  In  the  pa -sages  undci  consideration,  the  player- 
editors  have  retained  (l»e  lines,  beginning.—"  Which  of  ton.  if  you 
wore  a prince"*  son,”  that  were  apparently  the  poet's  tir*t  sketch 
of  n speech  for  Clarence,  and  which  he  no  doubt  intended  to  be 
superseded  by  his  after-thought,  and  thi*  retention  has  reduced 
the  trialogne  to  chaos.  I>*-t  any  one  e mpara  the  following 
transcript  of  the  speeches,  as  they  stand  in  the  folio,  wi:h  the 
concise  and  lucid  colloquy  of  the  quartos,  and  he  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  which  text  bears  the  latest  marks  of  the 
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(*)  First  f*>lio,  yvw  hare  beene.  (1)  First  folio,  Will  lie  go. 
author's  hand:  — 

**  2 Mt?  a.  What  shall  we  dof 
Cl  a.  Relent,  nnd  save  your  soules ; 

Which  of  you.  if  you  were  a Princes  Sonne. 

Ileing  prnt  from  Liberty,  as  I am  now, 

If  two  »uch  murthwrers  a*  your  selves  came  to  you. 

Would  not  intreat  for  life,  as  you  would  begge 
Were  you  in  my  dlstrcsse. 

1 Men.  Relent l no:  *T Is  cowardly  and  womanish. 

Cla.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  *n»age.  dircllUh  : 

Mr  Friend,  I spy  some  plity  in  thy  looker : 

O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a Flatterer. 

Come  thou  on  my  side,  snd  iutraate  for  mce, 

A begging  Prince,  what  barker  pittic*  not. 

2 ' mp,  Lmike  tiehinde  you.  my  l-ord. 

1 Mean.  Take  that,  nml  that,  if  all  this  will  not  do,  [S/oht  him. 
lie  dtowne  you  In  the  Malmesey-Dut  within." 

e Of  Ht't  moil  yriernti*  guilty  murder  done!]  The  folio  reads, — 
“ Of  this  most  greevous  murtuer." 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — The  tame. 


Enter  Kino  Edward  {led  in  tick),  Quern 
Elizabeth,  Dorset,  Rivers,  Hastings, 
Buckingham,  Grey,  and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so : — now  have  I done  a good 
day’s  work  ; — 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 

I every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  ; 

And  now  in  • peace  ray  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I have  sett  my  friends  at  pence  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  £ take  each  other’s  hand  ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 

Riv.  By  heaven,  my  soul§  is  purg’d  from 
grudging  hate, 

(•)  Pint  folio,  mors  to.  (t)  First  folio,  madt. 

(I)  First  folio,  Dorttt  and  River t.  (f ) Quartos,  heart. 
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And  with  my  hand  I seal  my  true  heart’s  love. 
Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  I truly  swear  the  like ! 
K.  Edw.  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your 

king* 

Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings. 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other’s  end. 

Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I swear  perfect  love  ! 
Riv.  And  I,  as  I love  Hastings  with  my  heart ! 
K.  Edw.  Madam,  yourself  are*  not  exempt  inf 
this, — 

Nor  you,  son  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you  ; — 
You  have  been  factious  ono  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

(•)  Pint  folio,  is. 

(t)  Pint  folio,  from. 
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# ACT  II.] 

Q.  Eliz.  There,  Hastings ; — I will  never  more 
remember 

Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  T,  and  mine  ! 

[K.  Edw.  Dorset,  embrace  him, — Hastings, love 
lord  marquis.]* 

Dors.  This  interchange  of  love,  I here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.  [They  embrace. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  thou 
this  league 

With  thy  cmbracementfl  to  my  wife's  allies, 

And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his 
hate 

On  you  or  yours,*  [To  the  Quf.f.n.]  but  with  all 
duteous  love 

Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  God  punish  mo 
With  hate  in  those  where  I expect  most  love ! 
When  I have  most  need  to  employ  a friend, 

And  most  assured  that  he  is  a friend, 

Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 

Be  he  unto  me  ! this  do  I beg  of  heaven, 

When  I am  cold  in  zcnl,t  to  you  or  yours ! 

[Embracing  Rivers,  <$cc. 
K.  Edw.  A pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buck- 
ingham, 

Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 

There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Glostcr  here, 

To  make  the  perfect  J period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the 
noble  dukc.b 


Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  Good  morrow  to  my  sovereign  king,  and 
queen  ; 

Ami,  princely  peers,  a happy  time  of  day  ! 

K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the 
day : — 

Brother,  § we  have  done  deeds  of  chqrity  ; 

Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate, 

Between  these  swelling  wrong-incenserd  peers. 

Glo.  A blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  liege.  [| 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 

By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 

Hold  me  a foe  ; if  1 unwittingly  ,*ff  or  in  my  rage, 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By**  any  in  this  presence,  I desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace  : 

’T  is  death  to  me  to  he  at  enmity  ; 

(•)  First  folto.  Upon  your  grace.  (tj  Fir*t  folio,  lore. 

It)  Fir»t  folio,  hinted.  (4)  Fir»t  folio,  Clatter. 

(a)  Plrai  folio,  Lord.  (V)  Pirn  folio,  untBillinglg. 

(••)  Pint  folio,  To. 

» — Hasting*,  love  lord  marquis.]  A line  omitted  in  the  quartos. 
b Here  comer  the  noble  duke,  j So  the  quarto*.  The  fqlio  read*, — 
*•  Here  conic*  Str  Richard  Roleliffe,  and  the  Duke." 
e Of  you.  lord  Riven,— and  lord  Grey  of  you,—]  The  folio 
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[SCENE  I. 

I hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men’s  love. — 

First,  madam,  I entreat  true  peace  of  you, 

Which  I will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 

If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg’d  between  us 
Of  you,  lord  Rivers, — and  lord  Grey  of  you,® 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown’d  on  me  ; — 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ; indeed,  of  all. 

I do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive. 

With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 

More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 

I thank  my  God  for  my  humility .0) 

Q.  Eliz.  A holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  here- 
after : — 

I would  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. — ■ 
My  sovereign  liego,*  I do  beseech  your  majestyf 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I offer’d  love  for  this, 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence? 

Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[ They  all  start . 

You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edw.  Who  knows  not  he  is  dead ! who 
knows  he  is  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a world  is 
this ! 

Buck.  Look  I so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the 
rest? 

Dous.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ; and  no  onei  in  this 
presence, 

But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Clarence  dead  ? the  order  was 
revers'd. 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  soul,£  by  your  first  order 
died, 

And  that  a winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore§  the  countermand, 

That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. — 

God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal. 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  but|[  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did, 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion  ! 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  A boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service 
done ! [sorrow. 

K.  Edw.  I pr’ythee  pence ; my  soul  is  full  of 
Stan.  I will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness 
grout,  f 

<•)  Flnil  folio,  Lord.  ( t ) Fir»t  folio,  TUghnettr. 

<t»  Fir*t  folio,  man.  (I I Fiml  folio,  bare. 

(|)  Fir«t  folio,  and.  (V)  Flr»l  folio,  heart  me. 

read*, — 

"Of  you  and  you,  Lord  River*  and  of  Dot  let, " 
and  add*,  after  the  next  line,-— 

"Of  you,  Lord  Woodvill,  and  Lord  Scales  of  you." 
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ACT  II.] 

K.  Edw.  Then  gay  at  once,  what  is  it  thou 
demand ’at.* 

Stan.  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant’s 
life ; 

Who  slew  to-day  a riotous  gentleman, 

Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw.  Have  I a tongue  to  doom  my  brother's 
death, 

And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a slave  ? 

My  brother  slcwf  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel}:  death. 

Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ? who,  in  my  rnge.§ 
Kncol’d  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ? 

Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ? who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  mo  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  mo  ? 

Who  told  me,  in  the  field  by||  Tewksbury, 

When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescu'd  me, 

And  said,  Dear  brother,  live , and  be  a king  t 
WTio  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself, 

All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night  ? 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck’d,  and  not  a man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting- vassals 
Have  done  a drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 

You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon ! 

And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you 

But  for  my  brother  not  a man  would  speak, — 

Nor  I (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 

For  him,  poor  soul. — The  proudest  of  you  all 

Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life ; 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead for  his  life, — 
O God  ! I fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me  and  you,  and  mine  and  yours  for  this  ! — 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet.  Ah,  poor 
Clarence ! 

[. Exeunt  Kino,  Queen,  Hastings,  Rivers, 
Dorset,  and  Grey. 

Glo.  This  is  the  fruit**  of  rashness ! — Mark'd 
you  not, 

How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence' 
death  ? 

O,  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king  1 

(•)  First  folio,  requnti.  (#)  First  folio,  kill'd. 

(I)  First  folio,  biller.  (|>  First  folio,  wralk. 

Ill)  Fust  folio,  mi.  (S)  First  folio,  beg. 

(••)  First  folio, /ml/#. 

• To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  f ] The  folio  adds,— 

“ Dec.  Wc  wait  upon  your  (rare;** 
which  may  have  been  omitted,  like  the  Murderers*  “We  will, 
my  noble  lord,"  Act  I.  S«.  3,  to  Rive  what  is  technically  called 
the  “exit"  to  the  chief  performer. 

b Why  do  you  wring  your  hands,  and  beat  your  breast !]  In  the 
folio, — 

'*  Why  do  weepe  10  oftT"  Ice. 

c Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  u dead.]  The  folio 
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God  will  levcnge  it.  But  come,  let’s  in* 

To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? • 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE  II. — The  tame . 

Enter  the  D ecu  ess  of  York,  with  a Sou  and 
Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Son.  Toll  me, good  g ran  dam,  f is  our  father  dead? 
Ducu.  No,  boy. 

Daugu.  Why  do  you  wring  your  hands,*  and 
beat  your  breast  ? 

And  cry — 0 Clarence , my  unhappy  ion  / 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your 
head, 

And  call  us — wretches , orphans , castaways, 

If  that  our  noble  father  he  X olive  ? 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousius,  you  mistake  me 
much ; § 

I do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 

As  loth  to  lose  him,  not  your  father’s  death; 

It  were  lost  sorrow,  to  wail  one  that’s  lost. 

Son.  Then,  graudum,  you  conclude  that  he  is 
dead.® 

The  king  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this  : || 

Grjd  will  revenge  it ; whom  I will  importune 
With  daily  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

[Daugh.  And  so  will  I.]  4 
Ducu.  Peace,  children,  peace  ! the  king  doth 
love  you  well : 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 

You  cannot  guess  who  caus’d  your  father's  death. 
Son.  Grandam,  wo  can  : for  my  good  uncle 
Gloster 

Told  me,  the  king,  provoked**  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him  : 

And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 

And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss’d  my  cheek  ;• 
Bade  me  rely  on  him  as  on  my  father. 

And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  ft  child. 
Duch.  Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle 
shape, 

And  with  a virtuous  vizor  hide  foul  guile  !» 

He  is  my  son,  ny,  and  therein  my  shame, 

Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

(•)  First  folio,  Coiwc.  lords,  will  yon  go. 

(t)  Goo>i  grandam  Iril  tu.  (1)  Flrat  folio,  were. 

({1  First  folio,  balk.  (])  Fir.t  folio,  it. 

(S ) First  folio,  tarnetl.  ( • • j First  folio,  provok'd  to  II. 

(tt)  First  folio,  a.  (t!)  First  folio,  dtrpe  r lee. 

reads, — “ Then  you  conclude,  (n«  grandam)  he  la  dead.*' 

4 And  so  will  l.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

• And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 

And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek;] 

The  quartos  tamely  read,— 

•*  And  when  he  told  me  so  he  wept. 

And  kugd  me  in  A is  a run  and  kindly  kist  my  ekrtke.” 
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Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  dis>imblc, 
grandom  ? 

DVCH.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I cannot  think  it.  Hark  ! what  noise  is 
thia  ? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  distractedly,  with  her 
hair  dishevelled  ; Rivers  and  Dorset  fol- 
lowing her. 

Q.  Eliz.  Who,*  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail 
and  weep, 

To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 

I ’ll  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 

And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Dcch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  im- 
patience ? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence : — 


(•)  Pint  folio,  Ah  / 

• Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  !•  gone? 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  *ap  f — ] 
The  quartoa,  lest  musically,  read,— 

" Why  grow  the  branches,  now  the  roote  U withred  f 
Why  wittier  not  the  leaves,  the  aap  being  gone  f " 
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Edward,  my  lord,  your*  son,  our  king,  is  dead. — 
Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap  ? — • 
If  you  will  live,  lament ; if  die,  be  brief. 

That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  king’s  ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest.b 

Duch.  Alt,  so  much  interest  have  If  in  thy 
sorrow, 

As  I had  title  in  thy  noble  husband  ! 

I have  bewept  a worthy  husband’s  death. 

And  liv’d  with  looking  on  his  images  : 

Rut  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack’d  in  pieces  by  malignant  death  ; 

And  I for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass, 
Whiclit  grieves  me  when  I sec  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  ait  a widow  ; yet  thou  art  a mother. 

And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  : 


(*)  First  folio,  thy.  ( Vi  First  folio  omits,  /. 

C>  First  folio,  That. 

b To  hii  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest.]  So  the  quarto.  Tlie 
folio  has,— 

" To  his  new  kingdom  of  nere-<hanging  night."* 
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act  II.]  KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD.  (bclhe  is. 


But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband*  from  mine 
anus, 

And  pluck’d  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  bauds, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.  O,  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a moiety  of  my  moan,) 

To  over-go  thy  plaints,*  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 
Son.  Ah,  aunt ! you  wept  not  for  our  father’s 
death ! 

How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Dauqh.  Our  futhcrlessdistresswas left  unmoan’d; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept  1 
Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 

I am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints :+ 

All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern’d  by  the  wut’rv  moon. 

May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the 
world  ! 

Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward  ! 
Ciiil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord 
Clarence ! 

Ducii.  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 
Clarence  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I but  Edward  ? and 
he’s  gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we  but  Clarence  ? and 
he’s  gone. 

Duch.  What  stays  had  I but  they  ? and  they 
arc  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow,  bad  so  dear  a loss  ! 
Chil.  Were  never  orphans,  had  so  dear  a loss  ! 
Duch.  Was  never  mother,  bad  so  dear  a loss  ! 
Alas  ! I am  the  mother  of  these  moans  ! £ 

Their  woes  are  parcell’d,  mine  are§  general. 

She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 

I for  a Clarence  weep,  !|  so  doth  not  she : 

These  bal)cs  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I ; 

I for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they  : — *’ 

Alas ! you  three,  on  me  threefold  distress'd, 

Pour  all  your  tears,  I am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 

And  I will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

[Dons.  Comfort,  dear  mother ; God  is  much 
displeas’d, 

That  you  take  with  unthankfolness  his  doing  : 

In  common  worldly  things,  ’tis  call’d  ungrateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a debt, 

Which  with  a bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more,  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven, 

For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a careful 
mother, 


(•)  First  folio,  trott.  (*)  Quarto*,  lamtmtt. 

(J)  First  folio,  Greeftt.  (§)  First  folio,  it. 

(|)  First  folio,  wrtptt. 

a My  husband — ] The  quartos  erroneously  read,  “My  chil- 
dren.” 

b These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 

I for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — ] 

The  folio  text,  through  an  oversight  of  the  compoaitor, occasioned 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  in  both  line*,  read*, — 


Of  the  young  princo  your  son : send  straight  for 
him, 

Let  him  ho  crown’d  ; in  him  your  comfort  lives : 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward’s  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward’s  throne.®  j 


Enter  Gloucester,  Buckingham,  Stanley, 
Hastings,  Ratcliff,  and  others. 

Glo.  Sister,  have  comfort:  all  of  us  have 
causo 

To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star  ; 

But  none  can  cure  their*  harms  by  wailing 
them. — 

Madam,  my  mother,  I do  cry  you  mercy, 

I did  not  sec  your  grace : — humbly  on  my  knee 
I crave  your  blessing. 

Ducii.  God  bless  thee,  and  put  meekness  in 
thy  breast, 

Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty ! 

Glo.  Amen;  [Aside.]  and  make  me  die  a good 
old  man  ! — 

That  is  the  butt -end  of  a mother’s  blessing. 

I marvel  why+  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  priucea  and  hcart-soiTowing 
peers, 

That  hear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan, 

Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other’s  love  : 
Though  we  lmvc  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
Wc  arc  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 

The  broken  rancour  of  your  high  swoln  hearts,  + 
But  lately  splinted, § knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Must  gently  he  preserv’d,  cherish'd,  and  kept : 

Me  scomctli  good,  that,  with  some  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be 
fetch’d  || 

Hither  to  Ixmdon,  to  he  crown’d  our  king. 

[Riv.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  tf 
Buckingham  ?d 

Buck.  Murry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a multitude, 
The  new-hcal’d  wound  of  malice  should  break 
out, 

Which  w'ould  he  so  much  the  more  dangeroiyt, 

By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yet  un- 
go  vern’d  : 

Where  every  horso  hoars  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent, 

In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  preveuted. 

(*)  First  folio,  helpt  our.  (t)  Fir»t  folio,  lhal. 

11)  Tint  folio,  hat**.  If  j First  folio,  tplinltr'd. 

(|)  Plr»t  folio,  Jet. 

" These  Babe*  for  Clarence  weepe,  no  do  not  they.” 

< In  living  Edward'*  throne.]  This,  and  the  preceding 
speech,  are  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

d Why  with  some  little  tram,  Are.]  These  speeches,  down  to 
where  Hastings  replies,  ” And  so  say  I,”  are  omitted  in  the 
quarto*. 
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Glo.  I hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of 
ua, 

And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Riv.  Aud  so  in  me,  and  bo,  I think,  in  all : 
Yet,  since  it  i«  hut  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 

Which,  Imply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore  1 say  with  noble  Buckingham, 

That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Hast.  And  so  say  I.]* 

Glo.  Then  be  it  so  ; and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to 
Ludlow.* 

Madam, — and  you  my  mother, t — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty*  business? 

Both.  With  all  our  hearts.11 

[Exeunt  all  excej *t  Buckingham  and 
Gloucester. 

Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God’s  soke,  let  not  us  two  be  behind  : § 

For,  by  the  way,  I’ll  sort  occasion, 

(•)  Pint  folio,  London.  (t)  First  folio,  rit'er. 

(t  J First  folio  omits,  weighty.  ( \ I First  folio.  flag  at  home. 

• And  so  say  I.]  The  foregoing,  and  some  other  passages 
omitted  in  the  quartos,  are  invariably  assumed  to  be  additions 
made  to  the  play  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  early 
quartos.  We  have  already— in  the  Introductory  Notice — ex- 
pressed our  dissent  to  this  postulate:  and  we  have  only  to  add 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  another— Act  IV.  8c.  t.  where, 
in  one  spieeh,  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-five  lines  not  found  in 
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Ab  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk’d  of, 

To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the 
prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel’s  consistory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 

J,  ns  n child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Toward  Ludlow*  then,  for  we’ll  not  stay  behind. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  name.  A Street. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  meeting. 

1 Cit.  Neighbour,  well  met : + whither  away  so 

fast  ? 

2 Cit.  I promise  you,  I scarcely  know  myself. 

1 Cit.  Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

2 Crr.  Ay,£  that  the  king  is  dead. 

1 Crr.  Bad§  news,  by T lady;  seldom  comes  the 
better : * 

I fear,  I fear,  *t  will  prove  a giddy  world. 

(•)  First  folio,  London. 

(♦)  First  folio.  Good  morrow,  Neighbour. 

(1)  First  folio,  Yet.  (|)  First  folio,  VI. 

the  quartos  — not  only  is  there  no  indication  whatever  of  Interpo- 
lation. but  the  lines  supposed  to  be  added  appear,  to  us  at  lea«t, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  dialogue. 
t>  With  all  our  hearts.]  This  line  Is  not  In  the  folio, 
c Seldom  comes  the  belter:]  A proverbial  saying,  of  which 
examples  are  abundant  in  our  early  writers. 
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ACT  II.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  TniRP. 


Enter  another  Citizen. 


3 

Cit. 

Good  morrow,  neig 

fhbours. 

Doth  this 

news  hold  - of  good  1 

king  Edward’s  death  ? 

i 

Cit. 

Ay,  sir,  it  is  too 

true ; God  help  the 

while ! 

3 

Crr. 

Then,  masters,  look  to  sec  a troublous 

world. 

1 

Crr. 

No,  no ; by  God’s 

good  grace  his  son 

shall  reign. 

3 

Crr. 

Woe  to  that  land 

that’s  govern’d  by  a 

child  ! 

2 

Crr. 

In  him  there  is  a hope  of  government, 

Which,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him. 

And,  in  his  full  and  ripen’d  years,  himself, 

No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

1  Cit.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the 
sixth 

Was  crown’d  in  Paris  hut  at  nine  months  old. 

3 Crr.  Stood  the  state  so  ? no,  no,  good  friends, 
God  wot ; 

For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich’d 
With  politic  grave  counsel ; then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect,  his  grace. 

1  Cit.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father 
and  mother. 

3 Cit.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his 
father ; 

Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all : 

For  emulation,  now  who  shall  be  nearest, 

Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 

O,  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster ; 

And  the  queen’s  sons  and  brothers  haught  and 
proud  :b 

And  were  they  to  be  rul’d,  and  not  to  rule, 

This  sickly  loud  might  solace  as  before. 

1 Cit.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst ; all  will 

Ik*  well. 

3 Cit.  When  clouds  appear,*  wise  men  put  on 
their  cloaks  ; 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  5b  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a dearth  : 

All  may  be  well ; but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 

’Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I expect. 

2 Cit.  Truly,  the  souls  f of  men  are  full  of 

dread 

You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a man 
That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  fear.§ 

(•)  First  folio,  are  seen.  (t)  First  folio,  heartt. 

(J)  First  folio,  Jean.  <))  First  folio,  dread. 

a Doth  this  news  hold-]  In  the  folio  the  colloquy  on  the 
entranrr  of  the  third  citixen  runs:— 

**  3,  Neighbours.  God  speed. 

I.  Give  you  good  morrow.  Sir. 

3.  Doth  ike  newes  hold,"  Itc. 

b And  the  queen’s  sons  and  brothers  haught  and  proud;]  So 
the  folio.  The  quartos,  unmetrlealljr,— 

•*  And  the  queenet  kindred  haatie  and  proude." 

# Last  night,  I heard,  they  lay  at  Northampton, 

At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be  to-night :] 


[SCKITI  IV. 

3  Cit.  Before  the  times*  of  change,  still  is  it  so : 
By  a divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuingf  danger  ; as,  by  proof,  we  sec 
The  waters  swell  before  a hoist’rous  storm. 

But  leave  it  all  to  God.  Whither  away  ? 

2 Cit.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3 Cit.  And  so  was  I ; I ’ll  bear  you  company. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.  A Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Dukf. 
of  York,  Qi*kf.n  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Duchess  of  York. 

Anon.  Lost  night,  I heard,  they  lay  at  North- 
ampton, 

At  Stonv-Strutford  will  they  be£  to-night  :e 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  he  here. 

Di'cii.  I long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  princ  * ; 
I hope  lie  is  much  grown  since  last  I saw  him. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  I henry  no  ; they  say,  my  son  of 
York 

Hath  almost  overta’cn  him  in  his  growth. 

York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I would  not  have  it  so. 
Ducn.  Why,  my  young  § cousin,  it  is  good  to 
grow. 

York.  Gmndam,  one  night  as  we  did  sit  at 
supper, 

My  uncle  Rivers  talk’d  how  I did  grow 
More  than  my  brother:  Ay. quoth  my  uncle  Gloster, 
Small  herbs  hare  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  <ij>ace : 
And  since,  methinks,  I would  not  grow*  so  fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make 
haste. 

Dt’Cii.  Good  faith,  good  faith,  the  saving  did 
not  hold 

In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 

He  was  the  wretched’st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a growing  and  so  leisurely, 

That,  if  this  were  a rule,  he  should  be  gracious. ^ 
Arch.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious 
madam.- 

Duch.  I hope,  he  is ; but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 
York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I had  been  re- 
member’d, 

I could  have  given  my  uncle’s  grace  a flout, 

(•)  First  folio,  dattt.  It)  First  folio,  Pwrtuimg. 

( J)  First  folio,  they  do  reit  ( J)  First  folio,  good. 

In  the  folio  the  places  are  reversed  ; a clear  though  minute  indi- 
cation that  the  quarto  text  waa  in  parts  a corrected  one.  See 
Malone's  note  In  the  Variorum  edition,  xix.  pp.  W—9. 
d That,  If  this  were  * rule,  Ac.]  The  folio  reads, — 

" That  if  his  rule  were  true." 

• The  quartos  have,— 

" Whjr  madame,  so  no  doubt  he  Is," 
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Tliat  should  have  nearer  touch’d  his  growth  than 
he  did  mine.* 

Ducii.  How,  my  pretty*  York  ? I pr’ythce  let 
me  hear  it. 

York.  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast 
That  he  could  gnaw  a crust  at  two  hours  old  ; 

’T  was  full  two  years  ere  I could  get  a tooth. 
Cirandain,  this  would  have  been  a biting**  jest. 

Ducii.  I pr’ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee 
this  ? 

York.  Grandam.  his  nurse. 

Duch.  His  nurse  ! why  she  was  dead  cro  thou 
wast  born. 

York.  If  ’twere  not  she,  I cannot  tell  who 
told  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  A parlous  boy : — go  to,  you  arc  too 
shrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the 
child. 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Arch.  Hero  comes  your  son,®  lord  marquis 
Dorset 

(*)  First  folio,  gong, 

• That  should,  See. ] The  folio  reading  la,— 

"To  touch  hU  growth,  neercr  thru  he  toucht  mine.” 

*»  A biting  jest. ) The  quartoa  epoil  the  lest  toy  reading,  prettie. 

« Here  cornea  your  aon,  Are.)  In  the  folio  we  read  aa  roliowa 
" Enter  a Messenger, 

Arch.  Here  cornea  a Meaaenger.  What  Newest 

Maa.  Such  newea  my  Lord,  aa  greevea  me  to  report. 

Qu.  How  doth  the  Prince  r 
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Enter  Dorset. 

What  news,  lord  marquis  ? 

Dors.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to 
unfold. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  fares  the  prince  ? 

Dons.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch.  What  is  the  news  then  ? 

Dors.  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey,-  are  sent  to 
Pomfret, 

With*  them  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 
Dcch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Dors.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Arch.  For  what  offence  ? 

Doits.  The  sum  of  all  I can,  I have  disclos’d  : 
Why  or  for  what,  these  + nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay  me,  I see  the  downfall  of  our£ 
house ! 

The  tiger  now  hath  seiz’d  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet  § 


(•)  Flrat  folio.  And  u-itk.  (♦)  Pint  folio,  lk». 

(I)  Pint  folio,  mine  of  m . (§)  Pint  folio,  Inti. 

Mia.  Well  Madam,  and  in  health. 

Dirt.  What  la  thy  Newea  f" 

4 Lord  Rivera,  and  Lord  Grey,  Arc.]  Perhaps  Capell'a  rhythmical 
arrangement  of  theae  linea  might  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

" Lord  Rivera,  and  lord  Grey, 

Are  aent  to  Pomfret,  prisoner* ; and  with  them, 

Sir  Thomas  Vaughan.” 
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act  n.] 

Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne  : — 
Welcome  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre  ! 

I see,  os  in  a map,  the  end  of  all. 

Ducii.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  ! 

My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 

And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toss’d, 

For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors. 
Make  war  upon  themselves  ; brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self : — O,  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen ; 

Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death*  no  more  ! 

(•)  F.r*t  folio,  ear  Ik. 

• Ifadrm,  farewell. 

iHir  m.  Stay.  I will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cauac.J 


(scene  it. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to 
sanctuary. — 

Madam,  farewell. 

Ditch.  Stay,  I will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause.* 

Ancii.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[77>  the  Queen. 

And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I’ll  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I keep  ; and  so  betide  to  me, 

As  well  I tender  you  and  all  of  yours  ! 

Come,*  I’ll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary .(2) 

[ Exeunt . 


(*)  Fint  folio.  Go. 

In  the  quarto*  the  dialogue  run  thu*:— 

**  Qi*.  Come,  come,  my  boy.  we  will  to  aanctuarie. 
Dot.  lie  go  along  with  you.” 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — London.  A Street. 


Trumjvts  sound.  Enter  the  Prince  of  Walks, 
Gloucester,  Buckingham,  Cardinal 
BornciiiKR,  and  others. 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to 
your  chamber.*  1) 

C3S 


Glo.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thought’s 
sovereign : 

The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ; but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 

1 want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 
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ACT  III.] 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your 
years 

Hath  not  yet  div’d  into  the  world’s  deceit ; 

Nor*  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a man, 

Than  of  his  outward  show  ; which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 

Those  uncles  which  you  want  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar’d  words, 

But  look’d  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts : 

God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false 
friends ! 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends ! but 
they  were  none. 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to 
greet  you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and 
happy  days  ! 

Prince.  I thank  you,  good  my  lord ; — and 
thank  you  all. — * 

I thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way  : — 
Fie,  what  a slug  is  Hastings,  that  lie  conics  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no ! 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  hero  comes  the 
sweating  lord. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord  : what,  will  our 
mother  come  ? 

II ast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuary  : the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your 
grace, 

But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fie,  what  an  indirect  and  peevish 
course 

Is  this  of  hers! — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 

If  she  deny, — lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 

And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 
Car.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak 
oratory 

Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 

Anon  eipcct  him  here : but  if  she  be  obdurate 

(•)  First  folio.  So. 

» And  thank  yon  all.]  Hero,  in  all  modem  edition*,  we  find 
• utane  direction,  “ Kxrnnt  Mayor,  Ac.  ;**  but  query,  upon  what 
authority,  and  with  what  necessity,  li  thli  Important  official  to 
abiuptiy  dismissed  ? 

•»  r»o  senselcsa-oAiffaa/e,— ] A mleprint  probably  for  neerfi- 
Jm-obstinate. 


[scene  I. 

To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  • forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  ! not  for  nil  this  land 
Would  I be  guilty  of  so  deept  a sin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate, b my 
lord, 

Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional, 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness0  of  this  age: (2) 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him  ; 

The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv’d  the  place, 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place  : 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deserv’d 
it; 

And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  lmvc  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence  that  is  not  there, 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 

Oft  have  I heard  of  sanctuary-men ; 

But  sanctuary-children,  ne’er  till  now. 

Car.  My  lord,  you  shall  o’errulc  my  mind 
for  once. — 

Come  on,  lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  mo? 
Hast.  I go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste 
you  may. 

[ Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Hastings. 
Sav,  uncle  Glostcr,  if  our  brother  come. 

Where  shall  wo  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo.  Where  it  seems  X best  unto  your  roval 
self. 

If  I mny  counsel  yon,  some  day  or  two, 

Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower : 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most 
fit 

For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

PniNCK.  I do  not  like  the  Tower, of  any  place: — 
Did  Julius  Ca'sar  build  that  plncc,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that 
place : 

Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it? 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  soy,  my  lord,  it  were  not  register’d ; 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  ’t  were  retail’d  to  all  posterity. 

Even  to  the  general  all-ending§  day. 

Glo.  [JaiWc.]  So  wise,  so  young,  they  say,  do 
ne’er  live  long. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I say,  without  characters,  fame  lives 
long.— 

(•)  Flat  folio  omit*,  in  Affirm.'  (f ) Pint  folio,  grtat. 

(I)  Flat  folio,  think'it 

C|)  Flat  folio,  pen  trail  ending  day. 

« Gro**ne*«  of  thl«  age:]  The  quarto,  16tt,  read*.  ‘•grrntnnt 
of  kit  aw;”  Warburtnn,  "the  grernnru  of  hit  ngt  ."  and  Mr. Col- 
lier'* annotator,  "the  good* ru  of  hit  age.”  See  note  on  the 
passage  in  the  lliuitrative  Comments  to  Act  III. 
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ACT  III.] 

Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 

I moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.4  [Aside. 

Prince.  That  Julius  Ctesar  was  a famous  man  ; 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 

His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live  : 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this*  conqueror  ; 

For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 

I ’ll  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham — 
Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord? 

Prince.  An  if  I live  until  I be  a man, 

I ’ll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 

Or  die  a soldier,  as  I liv’d  a king. 

Glo.  [Aside.]  Short  Bummers  lightly b have  a 
forwanl  spring. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the 
duke  of  York. 


Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York  1 how  fares  our  lovingf 
brother  ? 

York.  Well,  my  dread  X lord ; so  must  I call 
you  now. 

Prince.  Ay,  brother, — to  our  grief,  as  it  is 
yours : 

Too  late*  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York? 
York.  I thank  you,  gentle  uncle.  O,  my  lord. 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  arc  fast  in  growth : 

The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 
Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  lie  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I must  not  soy  so. 
York.  Then  he  is  more  beholden  to  you  than  1 ? 
Glo.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign  ; 
Hut  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a kinsman. 

York.  I pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 
Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin?  with  all  my 
heart. 

Prince.  A beggar,  brother? 

YonK.  Of  my  kind  unde,  that  I know  will 
g*v°  ; 

And  being  but  a toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 
Glo.  A greater  gift  than  that  I’ll  give  my 
cousin. 

(•)  Pint  folio,  kit  <t)  Fir*t  folio,  A'tWf. 

(!)  Pint  folio,  dear*. 

* Thui,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 

1 moralize  two  meaning*  in  ono  word.] 

On  what  expression  does  the  equivocation  of  Gloucester  depend  f 
Johnson  thinks  he  alludes  to  the  line,— 

14  So  wise,  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long." 

In  which  he  conceals  under  a proverb,  his  design  of  hastening  the 
Prince's  death.  Mason  conceives  the  amMguity  to  lie  in  the 
word*  " live  long,"  and  Warburton  adopt*  the  extraordinary 
change  of, — 

" — ■ ■ Jormal-tcite  Antiquity  ” / 
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[SCENE  I. 

York.  A greater  gift!  O,  that’s  the  sword 
to  it? 

Gi.o.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 
York.  O then,  I sec,  you’ll  part  but  with 
light  gifts ; 

In  weightier  things  you  ’ll  say  a beggar  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 
York.  I weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 

Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little 
lord  ? 

York.  I would,  that  I might  thank  you  as  * 
you  call  me. 

Glo.  How? 

York.  Little . 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in 
talk ; — 

Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 
York.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with 
me : — 

Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me ; 
Because  that  I am  little,  like  an  ape. 

He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your 
shoulders. 

Buck.  With  wliat  a sharp  provided-  wit  lie 
reasons  ! 

To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 

He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself : 

So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  lord,  will ’t  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 

Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her, 

To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 
York.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my 
lord  ? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  + will  have 
it  so. 

York.  I shall  not  sleep  iu  quiet  at  the  Tower. 
Glo.  Why,  what  should  you  fear? 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence’  angry  ghost ; 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murder’d  there. 
Prince.  I fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I hope  I need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord,  and  with  a heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I unto  the  Tower. 

[Sennet.  Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings, 
Cardinal,  and  Attendants. 


(*)  First  folio  repeiti,  as.  (f)  First  folio  omits,  need*. 

May  he  not  refer  to  the  double  sense  of  the  word  character*, 
which  signifies  both  the  sign*  by  which  we  communicate  ideas, 
and  the  good  or  evil  qualities  which  distinguish  us  l For  au 
account  of  the  Vice,  see  note  (5),  p.  S58,  Vol.  I. 
b Lightly — ] Commonly,  usually. 

* Too  late—]  That  Is,  too  recently , too  lately. 
d Provided  i eit — ] A wit  furnished  him  beforehand.  Bucking* 
ham  suspects  the  young  prince  had  been  instigated  by  the  Queen 
to  mock  his  uncle  Gloucester,— 

" Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  hi*  subtle  mother, 

To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriou*ly 
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ACT  III.] 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating 
York 

Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 

To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt:  O,  'tis  a parlous 
boy ; 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  ; 

He  ’a  all  the  mother’s,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — Come  hither, 
Cateaby, 

Thou  ’rt  awom  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend, 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  wc  impart : 

Thou  know’st  our  reasons  urg’d  upon  the  way  ; — 
What  think’st  thou  ? is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 

For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
]n  the  scat  royal  of  this  famous  isle? 

Cate.  lie  for  his  father’s  sake  so  loves  the 
prince, 

That  he  will  not  bo  won  to  aught  against  him. 
Buck.  What  think’st  thou  then  of  Stanley? 
will  not  he  ? • 

Cat*.  He  will  do  nil  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 
Buck.  Well  then, no  more  but  this:  go,  gentle 
Cateaby, 

And,  as  it  were  far  off.  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 
J low  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 

[And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 

To  sit  about  the  coronation.]* 

1 f thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 

Encourage  him,  and  showt  him  all  our  reasons  : 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 

Be  thou  bo  too,  and  so  break  off  your£  talk, 

And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 

For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils, (3) 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ’d. 

Glo.  Commend  me  to  lord  William  ; tell  him, 
Catcsby, 

His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-caatle  ; 

And  bid  my  friend ,§  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 
Buck.  Good  Catcsby,  go,  effect  this  business 
soundly. 

Catk.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed 
I may.  || 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ero  we 
sleep  ? 


(•)  Quarto*,  tchitl  r ill  he.  (t)  Pint  folio,  tell. 

(J)  Pint  folio,  Ike.  (})  First  folio,  Lord. 

(|)  First  folio,  ran. 

* About  the  coronation.]  These  two  lines  are  only  found  in  tho 
folio.  In  the  quartos,  the  speech  is  in  other  respect*  slightly 
varied, — 

“ Well,  then  no  more  but  this : 

Go,  gentle  Catcsby,  and  as  it  were  afarre  off, 

Sound  thou  lord  Hastings  how  he  stands  affected 
Unto  our  purpose.  If  he  be  willing, 

Encourage  him,"  tic. 

b Chop  off  his  head,  man somewhat  tpt  trill  do : — ) This  if 
the  spirited  version  of  the  quarto  text:  the  folio  sadly  mart 


Gate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo.  At  Crosby-place,*  there  shall  you  find  us 
both.  [Exit  Catesby. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  wc  do,  if  we 
perceive 

William  t lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our 
complots  ? 

Glo.  Chop  off  his  head,  man  ; — somewhat  wc* 
will  do  : — b 

And,  look,  when  I atn  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  X the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  stood§  possess'd. 

Buck.  I ’ll  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace’s 
hand. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all 
willingness.  || 

Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IT. — Before  Lord  Hastings*  House. 
Enter  a Mefsenger. 

Mess.  What  ho  ! My  lord  ! — [Knocliny. 

Hast.  [H’t/Am,]  Who  knocks  at  the  door? 
Mess.  A messenger  from  the  lord  Stanley.® 
Hast.  [IP&Aifi.]  What  is ’t  o’clock  ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  thy  masterlf  sleep  these  tedious 
nights  ? 

Mess.  So  it  should  seem**  by  that  I have  to 
say. 

First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. ft 
Hast.  And  XX  then  ? 

Mess.  Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this 
night 

He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm  .* 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  held  ; §§ 
And  that  may  be  determin’d  at  the  one, 

Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  other. 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship’s 
pleasure, — 

If  you  will  presently  take  horse  with  him, 


(•)  Fin!  folio,  Crotby-irauit.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  William. 
(t)  First  folio  inserts,  a t.  (|)  First  folio,  was. 

(|  1 First  folio,  kmdneu.  (S)  First  folio,  my  lord  Stanley 

(••>  First  folio,  appear et.  (tt)  Quartos,  lordthlp. 

lit)  First  folio,  What.  (If)  First  folio,  kept. 

Gloucester's  energy  by  reading, — 

" Chop  of  ku  head;  Something  wee  will  determine." 
c A messenger  from  the  lord  Stanley.]  In  the  folio,  the  scene 
begins, — 

" Mess.  My  Lord,  my  Lord. 

Hast.  Wnoknock**! 

Mass.  One  from  the  Lord  Stanley." 
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And  with  all  speed  j»ost  witli  him  toward  tho  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  Ills  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils : • 

Ilia  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one ; 

And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed,  that  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I shall  not  have  intelligence. 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wantingf  instance: 
And  for  his  dreams,  I wonder  he’s  so  fbnd£ 

To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers : 

To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues, 

Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us, 

And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go.  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 

And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 

Whore,  he  shall  sec,  tho  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 
Mess.  My  gracious  lord,  I’ll  § tell  him  wlmt 
you  say.  [Exit. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  ! 
Hast.  Good  morrow,  Catesby;  you  arc  early 
stirring: 

What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord; 
And,  I believe,  will  never  stand  upright, 

Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.  How  ! wear  the  garland ! dost  thou 
mean  the  crown  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast.  I’ll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from 
my  shoulders, 

Ere  I will  |J  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac’d. 

But  const  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it? 
Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ; and  hopes  to  find  you 
forward 

Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof : 

And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news, — 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies, 

The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Hast.  Indeed,  I am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  enemies 
But  that  I’ll  give  my  voice  on  Richard’s  side, 

To  bar  my  master’s  heirs  in  true  descent, 

God  knows  I will  not  do  it  to  the  death. 

(•)  First  folio,  €■  umeell.  (t)  First  Mio,  tri  final. 

(!)  First  folio,  simple.  <♦>  First  folio,  He  y>e,  m y Lard,  and. 

(|)  Pint  Jolio,  Bejore  lit.  (V)  Fint  Mio,  adatnmrie*. 

• I tell  the*.  Catesby. — ] In  the  folio  there  is  no  bieak  in 
Halting*'  ipceeh,  which  stands, — 

“ Well.  Cateiby,  ere  a fort-night  make  me  older, 
lie  •end,"  See. 

b At  dear  as  you  do  your*  ;]  The  quartos'  rradinr,  which  cer- 
tainly expresses  the  speaker's  meaning  more  lucidly  than  the  curt 
lection  of  the  folio,— 

“ My  Lord,  I hold  my  Life  aa  dean:  a*  your*.’’ 
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Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 
mind ! 

Hast.  But  I shall  laugh  at  this  a twelve-month 
hence, — 

That  they,  who*  brought  me  in  my  master’s  hate, 
I livo  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 

I tell  thee,  Catesby,* — 

Cate.  What,  my  lord. 

Hast.  Ere  a fortnight  make  me  older, 

I ’ll  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on ’t. 

Cate.  ’Tie  a vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  arc  unprepar’d,  and  look  not  for  it. 
Hast.  O monstrous,  monstrous!  and  so  falls 
it  out 

With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey:  and  so  ’twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  that  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou  and  I,  who,  as  thou  know’st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of 
you, — 

[A  tide."]  For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 
Hast.  I know  they  do;  and  I have  well 
deserv’d  it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on,+  where  is  your  boar-spear, man? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow ; — good  morrow, 
Catesby ; — 

You  may  jest  on,  but  by  the  holy  rood, 

I do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hast.  My  lord,  I hold  my  life  as  dear  os  you 
do  yours ; k 

And  never,  in  my  life  I do  protest, 

Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than*  ’tis  now: 

Think  you,  but  that  I know  our  state  secure, 

I would  be  so  triumphant  os  I am? 

Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode 
from  London, 

Were  jocund,  and  suppos’d  their  states  were  sure, 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 

But  yet,  you  sec,  how  soon  the  day  o’crcast ; 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I misdoubt ; 

Pray  God,  I say,  I prove  a needless  coward  ! 

But  come,  my  lord,  shall  wc  to  the  Tower? 

Hart.  I go ; but  stay,  hear  you  not  the  news?* 
This  day  those  men  you  talk  of  arc  beheaded. 

(•)  First  folio,  irAfrA.  (f ) Quartos,  lf*Aa / my  L. 

« And  arret,  fa  my  life  I rf<*  praletl, 

Wat  tl  more  precious  to  wo  than  ’I  It  rov.J 
The  folio  has,— 

“ And  never  in  my  dayet.  I doe  protest. 

Was  It  so  precious  to  me,  o*  *1  is  now." 
d Hear  you  not  ihe  new*  f ] The  folio  reads, — 

" What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower!  the  day  Is  spent. 

II  ast.  Come,  come,  have  with  you  : 

Wof  you  what,  my  Lord, 

To-day  the  Lords  you  taike  of,  are  beheaded/’ 
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Stan.  They,  for  their  truth,  might  better  wear 
their  heads, 

Than  some  that  have  accus'd  them  wear  their 
hats. — 

But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a Pursuivant. 

Hast.  Go  you  before,  I'll  follow  presently. 

[Exeunt  Stanley  and  Catesby. 
Well  met ! * how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 

Puns.  The  better  that  your  lordship  please  to  ask. 
Hast.  I tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now, 
Than  when  I met  thee*  last  where  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 

By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies ; 

But  now,  I tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself,) 

This  day  those  enemies  arc  put  to  death, 

And  I in  better  state  than  ere  I was. 

Puns.  God  hold  it  to  your  honour's  good 
content ! 

Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow : there,  drink  that  for 
me.  [Throwing  him  his  purse. 

Puns.  I thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Enter  a Priest. 

Pn.  Well  met,  my  lord ; I am  glad  to  sec  your 
honour.  [my  heart. 

Hast.  I thank  thee,  good  sir  John,  with  all 
I am  beholden  to  you  for  your  Inst  exercise  ;b 
Come  the  next  sabbath,  and  I will  content  you.0 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  How  now,  lord  chamberlain,  what,  talk- 
ing with  a priest  ?J 

Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest ; 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 
Hast.  Good  faith,  and  when  I met  this  holy 
man, 

Those  f men  you  tulk  of  came  into  my  mind. — 
What,  go  you  to  the  Tower,  my  lord? 

Buck.  I do,  but  long,  my  lord.  I shall  not  stay  :* 
I shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

(•)  First  folio,  lion  nut' it  me.  (I)  Flr*t  folk).  The. 

• Well  met!]  The  folio  ha*,— 

M Goe  on  before,  lie  talke  with  thii  good  fellow." 
b For  your  last  exercise;]  This  Is  given  somewhat  differently  in 
the  folio, — 

“ Pmr.sT.  Well  met,  my  Lord,  I im  gl.id  to  see  your  Honor. 

Hast.  1 thank  thee,  good  Sir  J.  hn.  with  all  my  heart. 

I am  In  )our  debt,  fur  your  last  Exercise,”  Ac. 

• 1 will  content  you.]  In  the  folio,  we  have, — 

••  |J hirst.  lie  wait  upon  your  Lordship ;M 
but  as  the  words  ate  immediately  after  given  <o  Hastings, 
Theobald,  Malone,  and  others  conceive,  what  is  highly  probable, 
they  were  inserted  twice  by  mistake. 

• How  now,  lord  chamberlain,  what,  talking  with  a priest  f) 
The  folio  has,— 

What,  talking  with  a Priest,  Lord  Chamberlaine  I '* 

• What,  go  you  to  the  Tower,  my  lord  1 


[SCENE  III. 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I stay  dinner  there. 
Buck.  [ Aside  ,^\  And  supper  too,  although  thou 
know'st  it  not. 

Como,  shall  we  go  along  ? * 

[Hast.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.] f 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Pomfret.  Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a guard , conducting 
Rivers,  Giiey,  and  Vaughan  to  execution. 

Rat.  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners.* 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee 
this, — 

To-day  slrnlt  thou  behold  a subject  die, 

For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Guky.  God  keept  the  prince  from  all  the  pack 
of  you ! 

A knot  you  aro  of  damned  blood -suck  crs.h 

Riv.  O Pomfret,  Pomfret ! O thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 

Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 

Richard  the  second  here  was  hack'd  to  death : 
And,  fur  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  -scat, 

We  give  tlice  up{  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 
Guky.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our 
heads, 

[When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I,]1 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  sou. 
Riv.  Then  curs’d  she  Richard,  then  curs'd  she 
Buckingham, 

Then  curs'd  she  Hastings: — O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us ! 

And  for  my  sister  and  her  princely  sons, 

Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood, 
Which,  as  thou  know’st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt! 
Rat.  Come,  come,  dispatch,  the  limit  of  your 
lives  is  out.* 

Riv.  Come,  Grey, — come,  Vaughan, — let  us 
all  § embrace : 

And  take  our  leave  until  we  meet  in  heaven.1 

[Exeunt. 

(•1  First  folio,  will  you  gvtt  (t>  First  folio,  time. 

(J)  Pint  folio,  Hue.  U)  F.rst  fo.lu,  here. 

Buck.  I do,  but  long,  my  lord,  I »h»ll  not  stay  :] 

In  the  fo'io  wc  read, — 

*•  What,  goc  you  toward  the  Tower! 

Boc.  1 doe,  my  Lord,  but  long  I cannot  stay  there." 
f I'll  wnit  upon  your  lordship.]  A lino  omitted  in  the  quarto*. 
e Conic,  bring  forth  the  prisoner*  ] ThU  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 
i>  Blood-suckers.]  After  this,  in  the  folio,  are  the  following 
lines:— 

"Vaco  ii.  You  live,  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  hccreaftcr. 

Rat.  Dispatch,  the  limit  of  your  Lives  is  out." 
t When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I,—]  A line  not 
found  in  the  quartos. 

k Couir,  come,  dispatch,  Ac.]  The  folio  has,— 

'*  Make  haste,  the  hourc  of  death  t*  expiate." 

I And  take  our  leave  unhl  we  merl  in  hraeen.]  The  folio  reads, 
— " Farewell,  until  we  meet  agnini  in  Heaven.” 
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SCENE  IV. — London.  A Room  in  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bisnor 
of  Ely,  Catksby,  Lovel,  and  others , 
sitting  at  a table : Officers  of  the  council 
attending. 

Hast.  My  lords,  at  once,*  the  cause  why  we  arc 
met 

Is,  to  determine  of  the  coronation : 

In  God’s  name,  sav,+  when  is  this ^ royal  day? 

Buck.  Are§  all  things  fitting [|  for  thatj  royal 
time? 

Stan.  They  arej^T  and  wants  but  nomination. 

Ely.  To-morrow  then  I guess  a happy  time.** 


(•>  Pint  folio,  No  ip  Noble  Peertt.  (11  Pint  folio,  tpeake. 

(!)  Pirst  folio,  the.  ( | ) Plr*»  folio,  It, 

(|)  Pint  folio,  ready.  (V)  Old  text,  II  la. 

(••)  Pint  folio,  I Judge  a hopple  dag. 

a Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know  Ills  mind.]  This 
line  Is  thus  lamely  printed  in  the  quartos 
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Buck.  Who  knows  the  lord  protector’s  mind 
herein  ? 

Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest 
know  his  mind.* 

Buck.  Who  ? I,  my  lord  ? we  know  each  other’s 
faces ; 

But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine, 

Than  I of  yours  ; nor  I no  more  of  his,  than  you 
of  mine  : b — 

Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  arc  near  in  love. 

Hast.  I thank  his  grace,  I know  he  loves  me 
well  j 

But,  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 

I have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 


" Why  you  my  Lo : me  thinks  you  should  soonest  know  his  mind.* 
b — than  you  of  mine ] In  the  folio,  the  foregoing  stands  as 
follows 

" We  know  each  others  Paces  : for  our  Hearts, 

He  k nowet  no  more  of  mine,  then  I of  yours, 

Or  I of  his,  my  Lord,  then  you  of  mine.'* 
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His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein : 

But  you,  my  noble*  lords,  may  name  the  time, 
And  in  the  duke’s  behalf  I’ll  give  my  voice. 
Which,  I presume,  he’ll  take  in  gentle  pail. 

Ely.  Now  in  goodt  time,  hero  comes  the  duke 
himself. 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good 
morrow : 

I have  been  long  a sleeper ; but,  I trust, 

My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 
Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my 
lord , 

William  lord  Hastings  had  pronounc’d  your  part, — 
I mean  your  voice, — for  crowning  of  the  king. 
Glo.  Than  my  lord  Hastings  no  man  might  bo 
holder ; 

His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. — 
My  lord  of  Ely,  wheu  I was  last  in  Idol  born , 

I saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 

I do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.  Marry  and  will,  in y lord,  with  all  my 
heart.  [Exit  Ely. 

Glo.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside. 

Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot. 

That  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent, 

His  master’s  son,  aa  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England’s  throne. 

Bccic.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile,  I ’ll  go  with 
you. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 
Stan.  Wo  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 

To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden  ; 

For  I myself  am  not  so  well  provided. 

As  else  I would  be,  were  the  day  prolong’d. 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?£ 

1 have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 

Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth 
this  morning  ; 

(•)  First  folio,  Honorable.  («)  Pir*t  folio,  In  happie. 

tj)  Pint  folio,  Ike  link*  of  Olotltr. 

• That  can  lea*  hUle — ] In  the  folio,— 

“ Can  lesser  hide,  '*  Ac. 

h Ay,  pray  God  be  be  not,  I »ay-l  A line  not  found  in  the 
folio. 

t —what  they  deserve, —]  Thisls  lamely  printed  in  the  quarto*,— 
•*  I pray  you  all,  what  do  they  de*ervt."  Ac. 
a Some  ■««  it  done;—]  Th«  folio  ha*, — 

“Level  and  Rateliffe,  look*  that  It  be  doncj” 
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[scene  IV. 

There’s  Home  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 

, When  he  doth  bid  * good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 
J I think  there’s  ne’er  a man  in  Christendom, 

That  can  less  hide*  his  love  or  hate  than  he  ; 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 
Sian.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his 
face, 

! By  any  likelihood  t he  show’d  to-day  ? 

Hast.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is 
offended  ; 

For,  if  he  were,  he  would  have  shown  it  in  his  looks. 
Stan.  Ay,  pray  God  he  be  not,  I say.h 


Re  enter  Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve,* 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft ; and  that  have  prevail’d 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms? 

Hast.  The  tender  love  I bear  your  grace,  my 
lord, 

Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble*  presence 
To  doom  the  offenders  : whosoe’er  they  be, 

I say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  this  il1,§ 
See  ■ how  I am  bewitch’d;  behold  mine  ami 
j Is,  like  a blasted  sapling,  wither’d  up : 

This  is  that*[  Edward’s  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 

That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 
Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble 
lord, — 

Glo.  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned 
strumpet, 

Talk’st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  / — Thou  art  a traitor ! — 
Off  with  his  head  ! — now,  by  Saint  Paul  I swear. 
I will  not  dine  until  I see  the  same  !— 

•Some  see  it  done  ; — 4 

The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

[ Exeunt  all}  except  Hastings,  Catesby, 
and  Lovrl. 

Hast.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  ! not  a whit  for 
me ; 

For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  hoar  did  rase  his  helm  ;* 
But  I disdain’d  it  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 

(•)  Fint  fclin,  A (t"  Pint  folio,  /irr/jiikimf. 

(I)  First  folio,  princely.  (])  First  folio,  I hear  eril. 

(|)  First  folio,  Loole.  (V)  First  folio.  And  this  it. 

but,  a*  Ratcliff  wa*  v iigagcd  at  the  time  in  attending  the  execution 
of  Hirer*.  Grey,  ami  Vaughan,  he  could  not  be  present  in  the 
Tower.  The  inconsistency  i*  avoided  in  the  quarto* ; and  pro- 
bably arose  in  the  folio  from  the  actor  who  personated  Rat- 
cliff being  cast  to  “double"  with  that  character  the  part  of  an 
attendant  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

• Stanley  did  dream,  Ac.]  The  folio  read*,— 

" 8tanley  did  dteame,  the  Bore  did  rotrte  our  Helmet, 

And  I dui  tcorne  il,  and  ditdnint  to  flyr." 

N N 
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ACT  1X1.] 

Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  hoi's©  did 
Btumble, 

And  started  when  he  look’d  upon  the  Tower, 

As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 

O,  now  I need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 

I now  repent  I told  the  pursuivant, 

As  ’t were*  triumphing  att  mine  enemies, 

How  they  X at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher’d, 

And  I myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 

O,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings’  wretched  head. 

Cate.  Dispatch,  my  lord  ;§  the  duke  would  be 
at  dinner : 

Make  a short  shrift,  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  ||  looks, 
Lives  like  a drunken  sailor  on  a mast, 

Heady  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

[Lov.  Come,  come,  dispatch  ; ’tis  bootless  to 
exclaim. 

Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard  t — miserable  England ! 

I prophesy  the  fearfull’st  time  to  thee. 

That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look’d  upon. — ]* 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block  ; bear  him  my  head  : 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  he  dead.(^) 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE  V. — The  same.  The  Tower  Walls. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty 
armour ,(5)  marvellous  ill-favoured. 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and 
change  thy  colour, 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a word,— 

And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again. 

As  if  thou  wrert^[  distraught  and  mad  with  terror  ? ' 
Buck.  Tut,  I can  counterfeit  the  deep  tra- 
gedian ; 

Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side ; 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a straw,]  b 
ntending  deep  suspicion  : ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles  ; 

And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 

To  grace  my  stratagems, — e 

Glo.  Here  comes  the  mayor ! 

(•)  Firnt  folio,  toe.  (t)  First  folio,  how. 

<!)  First  folio,  To-day.  (ji  First  folio,  Come,  come,  diipatch , 

(B)  First  folio,  good.  (S ) First  folio,  vert. 

» That  ever  wretched  ago  hath  look'd  upon.—]  This  and  the 

three  line*  preceding  it  are  found  only  In  the  folio. 

b Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a straw,—]  A line  not  given 
in  the  quartos. 

e To  grace  my  stratagem*.—]  The  folio  reads,  '*  At  any 
time  to  grace.”  Ac. : and  adds,  **  But  what,  is  Ca«c*by  gone  f ’*  to 
which  Gloucester  replies,  “He  is,  and  see  he  brings  the  Maior 
along.” 
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Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Let  mo  alone  to  entertain  him.  I»rd 
mayor ! — 

Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there ! 

Buck.  The  reason  we  have  sent  for  you — 

Glo.  Catesby,  overlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Hark  ! I hear  a drum. 

Glo.  Look  back!  defend  thee, — here  are 
enemies  1 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocency  defend  us  ! 

Glo.  Be  patient;  they  are  friends:  Ratcliff 
and  Lovel/ 

Enter  Lovkl  and  Ratcliff,  with  Hastings’ 
head. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor. 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I lov’d  the  man,  that  I must 

weep. 

I took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  man, 

That  breath’d  upon  this*  earth  a chnstian  ; 

Made  him  my  hook,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts : 

So  smooth  he  daub’d  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue. 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 

•I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore’s  wife, — 

He  liv’d  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. t 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covcrt’st  shelter’d 
traitor 

That  ever  liv’d. — 

I Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 

Wer’t  not,  that  by  great  preservation 
| Wc  live  to  tell  it,  that  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  [dotted,  in  the  council-house, 

To  murder  me  and  ray  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 
May.  Had  ho  done  so  ? 

Glo.  What!  think  ye  wo  arc  Turks,  or 
iufidels  ? 

Or  that  wc  should,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain’s  death, 

But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 

The  peace  of  England  and  our  persons’  safety. 
Enforc’d  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befall  you  ! he  deserv’d  his 
death ; [cecded, 

And  you,  my  good  lords, J both,  have  well  pro- 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 

(•)  Firit  folio,  ike.  (t)  Fint  folio,  tuspreU. 

(X)  First  folio,  your  yoad  Graces. 

A Be  patient;  they  arr  friend* : Ratcliff  and  Lovel.]  This  short 
episode  with  the  Lord  Mayor  la  thus  varied  in  the  folio:— 

" Ruck.  Lord  Maior. 

Rich.  Looke  to  the  Draw-Bridge  there. 

Buck.  Hearke,  a Drumrac. 

Rich.  Cate*  by,  o'rc-looke  the  Wall*. 

Buck.  Lord  Maior,  the  reason  we  have  aent. 

Rich.  Lookc  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  Enemies . 

Buck.  God  and  our  I unocencle  defend,  and  guard  ua  " 
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I never  look'd  for  'better  at  his  hands, 

After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore. 

Glo.  Yet  had  not  we  determin’d  he  should  die, 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 

Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Somewhat*  against  our  meaning,*  hath f pre- 
vented : 

Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  tho  citizens,  who  haply  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace’s  word  X 
shall  serve, 

As  well  as  I had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak : 

And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both, 

But  I ’ll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
"With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wish’d  your  lordship 
here, 

To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But§  since  you  come  too  late  of  our 
intent, 

Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend  : 

And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[Exit  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo.  Go  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all 
post 

There,  at  your  meet’st  advantage  1 of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward’s  children  : 

Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a citizen, 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown  ; meaning,  indeed,  his  house, 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury, 

And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 

Which  stretch’d  unto  their  servants,  daughters, 
wives, 

Even  where  his  lustful  eye,  or  savage  heart, 
Without  control,  listed**  to  make  a prey. 

Nay,  for  a need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person  : — 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  unsatiate  Edward,  noble  York 
My  princely  father  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And,  by  true  computation  of  the  time, 

Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 

Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 

Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father : 

But  tt  touch  this  sparingly,  as  ’twere  far  off ; 
Because  you  know,  my  lord,  my  mother  lives. 


Buck.  Fear*  not,  my  lord,  I’ll  play  the  orator, 
As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I plead, 

Were  for  myself.* 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to 
Bayn aid’s  castle. 

Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied, 

With  reverend  fathers  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck.  I go  ; and.  towards  three  or  four  o’clock, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[Exit. 

[Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  doctor 
Shaw, — 

Go  thou  [To  Oatbsby.]  to  friar  Penkerjt — bid 
them  both 

Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Barnard's  castle.] b 
[Exeunt  Lovel,  Ratcliff,  and  Catksby. 
Now  will  I in,  $ to  take  some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 

And  to  give  notice, § that  no  manner  of  person® 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VI. — The  same.  A Street. 

Enter  a Scrivener. 

Scmv.  This  1 1 is  the  indictment  of  the  good  lord 
Hastings. 

Which  in  a set  hand  fairly  is  engross’d. 

That  it  may  be  this  dayii"  read  o’er  in  Paul’s. 

And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  bangs  together : — 
Eleven  hours  I**  spent  to  write  it  o’er, 

For  yesternight  by  Cntesby  was  it  brought  ft  me  ; 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a doing, 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv’d, <8) 
Untainted,  unexnmin’d,  free,  at  liberty. 

Here’s  a good  world  the  while  ! — Why Lf  who’s 
so  gross, 

That  cannot  sec  this  palpable  device  ? 

Yet  who  so  blind, §§  but  says  he  sees  it  not? 

Bad  is  the  world  ; and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  VII. — The  same.  Court  of  Baynard’f 
Castle. 

Enter  Cloucf.stf.r  and  Buckingham,  meeting. 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now ! what  say  the 
citizens  ? 


(*)  First  folio,  Something—  meaning*.  (t)  Old  text,  hare. 

(I)  Fint  folio,  wore/#.  ( f > First  folio,  Ifhieh. 

(|| ) First  folio,  meeteet  vantage.  (V)  Pint  folio,  raying. 

(••)  First  folio,  luited.  (tt)  First  folio,  IV/. 

• Were  for  myself.]  The  folio  adds,— 

" And  so,  nay  Lord  *due.w 

t>  At  Bayn&rd't  castle.]  This  and  the  two  foregoing  lines  are  oot 
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(•)  Pint  folio,  Doubt. 

(I)  First  folio,  goe. 

(II)  First  folio,  Here. 

(••)  First  folio  inserts,  have. 
(II)  First  folio  omits,  ffhj. 


(t)  First  folio,  Peuker, 
(||  Pint  folio,  order . 
(V)  Pint  folio,  to  dag. 
(ft)  First  folio,  tent. 
(ID  First  folio,  bold. 


in  the  quartos. 

e That  no  manner  of  person — ] In  the  folio,—"  No  manner 
person.” 
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Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  ore  mum,  say  not  a word. 

Glo.  Touch’d  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward’s 
children  ? 

Buck.  I did  ; with  [his  contract  with  lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France:]* 

The  unsatiate  greediness  of  his  desire, 

And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives ; 

His  tyranny  for  trifles ; his  own  bastardy, — 

As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France  ; 

[And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke.]b  : 
Withal,  I did  infer  your  lineaments, — 

Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 

Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind  : 

Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 

Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 

Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 

Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose, 
Untouch'd,  or  slightly  handled,  in  discourse. 

And,  when  my  oratory  draw  toward  end, 

I hade*  them,  that  did  love  their  country’s  good, 
Cry — God  save  Rickard , England'*  royal  king  / 
Glo.  And  did  they  so? 

Buck.  No,  ho  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a 
word ; 0 

But,  like  dumb  statuos,  or  breathing  stones, 

Gaz'df  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I saw,  I reprehended  them  : 

And  ask’d  the  mayor  wlmt  meant  this  wilful  silence: 
His  answer  was, — the  people  were  not  wont£ 

To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder. 

Then  he  was  urg’d  to  tell  my  tale  again  ; — 

Thu*  taith  thr.  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferred; 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 

When  he  lmd  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 

At  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurl’d  up  their  caps, 

And  some  ten  voices  cried,  God  save  king  Richard  ! 
[And  thus  I took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — ]d 
Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,  quoth  I ; 

This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout. 

Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard  : 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they  ! would 
they  not  speak  ? 

Buck.  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord/ 

Glo.  Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren, 
come  ? 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand ; intend' 
some  fear ; 


(*)  First  folio,  hid,  (t  I First  folio,  Siar'd. 

(!)  First  folio,  mted. 

* His  cont r 4 v t with  lady  Lucy. 

And  his  contrAct  by  deputy  in  France  : j 

Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

h And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke.]  This  line  also 
is  found  only  in  the  folio. 

c —they  spake  not  a word;]  Omitted  In  the  quartos, 
d And  thus  I took  the  vantage  of  tho-e  few, — ] A line  omitted 
In  the  quartos. 

• No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord,]  Only  in  the  quartos. 
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[SCENE  VII. 

Be  not  you  spoko  with  but  by  mighty  suit : 

And  look  you  get  a prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  ; 
For  on  that  ground  I’ll  build*  a holy  descant : 
And  be  not  cosily  won  to  our  requests ; 

Play  the  maid’s  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo.  I go  ; and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
As  I can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 

No  doubt  we  bring  it  to  a happy  issue. 

Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads  ; the  lord  mayor 
knocks.  [Exit  Gloucester. 


Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord  : I dance  attendance  here  ; 

I think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 


Enter  Catesby. 

Now,  Catesby, — what  says  your  lord  to  my  re- 
quest? * 

Catk.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble 
lord. 

To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day : 

He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 

And  in  no  worldly  suitt  would  be  be  mov’d, 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  thy  lord 
again ; X 

Tell  him,  myself,  the  mayor  and  citizens, § 

In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment, 

No  less  importing  than  our  general  good, 

Arc  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 
Cate.  I ’ll  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight. 

[Exit. 

Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  ia  not  on 
Edward ! 

He  is  not  lolling!’  on  a lewd  day-bed, i[ 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 

Not  dallying  with  a braco  of  courtezans, 

But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines  ; 

Not  Bleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body, 

But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul : 

Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof ; 

But,  sure,h  I fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it. 


(•)  First  folio,  mnkr.  (♦)  First  folio,  •nilet. 

< 2 > First  folio,  Hr  arnaout  Duke.  <l)  First  folio.  Atdarmem. 

(I)  Old  text,  lilting.  (V)  First  folio,  Lott-Btd. 

f Intend— J That  is,  pretend. 

g Now,  Catesby, — what  iaii  your  lord  to  my  request  f]  So  the 
folio.  In  the  quartos,  Buckingham  is  made  to  say, — 

" Here  comes  hi*  servant : how  now  Catesby,  what  sayes  he?” 
h Bui.  sure,  7 par, — ] Mr.  Collier's  anootator  road*  very 
plausibly,— 

“ But  tort  I fear.” 
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May.  Marry , God  forbid*  his  grace  should  say 
us  nay ! 

Buck.  I fear,  he  will : here  Catesby  comes 
again ; — 

Re-enter  Catbsby. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  ? 

Cate.  lie  wonders  to  what  end  you  have 
assembled 

Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 

His  grace  not  being  warn’d  thereof  before : 

He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I mean  no  good  to  him  : 

By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 

And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

[Exit  Catesby. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  ’tis  much  to  draw  them  thence  ; 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloucester  in  a gallery  above.,  l*twcm 
two  Bishops.  Catesby  returns. 

May.  See,  where  he  stands  between  two  clergy- 
men !• 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a Christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity : 

[And,  see,  a book  of  prayer  in  hia  hand. 

True  ornaments  to  know  a holy  man. — ]b 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 

Ix>nd  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 

Aud  pardon  us  the  interruption 

Of  thy  devotion  and  right  Christian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 

I rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me,® 

Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 

Neglectf  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 

But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace’s  pleasure  ? 
Buck.  Even  that,  I hope,  which  pleaseth  God 
above, 

And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern’d  isle. 

Glo.  I do  suspect  I have  done  some  offence, 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city’s  eye  ; 

And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 
Buck.  You  have,  my  lord : would  it  might 
please  your  grace, 

On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I in  a Christian 
land  ? [resign 

Buck.  Know  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you 

(•)  First  folio,  defend.  (t)  Firit  folio,  Drfrrr'd. 

• See,  whore  he  Hand*  between  two  clergymen  1]  The  folio 
•lightly  varie«  this  to,— 

" See  where  hl«  Grace  itandi,  tweene  two  Clergirmcn  ? M 
b And,  ie«,  Jcc.)  The  line*  In  bracket!  are  found  only  in  the 
folio. 


[SCENE  VII. 

The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majcsticol, 

The  scepter’ d office  of  your  ancestors, 

[Your  state  of  fortune  and  your  due  of  birth, ) * 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 

To  the  corruption  of  a blemish’d  stock  : 

Whiles,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
Which  here  wc  waken  to  our  country’s  good, 

The  noble  isle  doth  want  her*  proper  limbs ; 

Her*  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 

Her*  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 

And  almost  shoulder’d  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 

| Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
] Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land  ; — 

Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 

Or  lowly  factor  for  another’s  gain  ; 

But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 

Your  right  of  birth,  your  enipery,  your  own. 

For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 

Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends. 

And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 

In  this  just  suitf  como  I to  move  your  gmce. 

Glo.  I cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 

Or  bitterly  to  Bprak  in  your  reproof, 

Best  fftteth  my  degree  or  your  condition  : 

[If,  not  to  answer, — you  might  haply  think. 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty, 

Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me ; 

If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 

So  season’d  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  I cheek’d  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first ; 

And  then,  in  spenking,  not  to  incur  the  lost,— 
Definitively  thus  I answer  you.]  • 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ; but  my  desert 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 

First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  awav, 

And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 

As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth  ; 

Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 

So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects, 

That  I would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, — 
Being  a hark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea,— 

Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 

And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother’d. 

But,  God  be  thank’d,  there  is  no  need  of  me  ; 
(And  much  I need  to  help  you,  were  there  need.) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 

Which,  mellow’d  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  scat  of  majesty, 

(*)  Pint  folio,  Hit.  (t)  Fir*t  folio,  Come. 

* I rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  «/*,— ] So  the  quartoi : th« 
folio  read*.  I dor  t-c»rech  pour  Grace  to  pardon  me. 

4 Your  Mate  of  fortune  and  your  dueof  birth,— ) A line  omitted 
in  the  quarto!. 

• Definitively  thti*  I answer  you.]  This  and  the  preceding 
nine  line*  are  not  Iq  the  quarto*. 
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And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 

On  him  I lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me, 

The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars  ; 

Which  God  defend  that  I should  wring  from  him  ! 
Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your 
grace; 

But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 

All  circumstances  well  considered. 

You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother’s  son  ; 

So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward’s  wife  : 

For  first  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy, — 

Your  mother  lives  a witness  to  his  vow, — 

And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth’d 


• Loath'd  bigamy:]  Bigam  , BlarkOone  remark*,  which  dif- 
fered from  polygamy,  or  having  two  wive*  at  once,  cnniNted  in 
cither  marrying  two  virgin*  aucceatively,  or  once  marrying  a 
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To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 

These  both  put  off,  a poor  petitioner, 

A carc-craz’d  mother  to  a many  sons, 

A beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow, 

Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 

Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc’d  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 
To  base  declension  and  loath’d  bigamy  ;* 

By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 

This  Edwnrd,  whom  our  manners  call — the  prince. 

More  bitterly  could  I expostulate, 

Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 

I give  a sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 


widow,  and  WM  made  unlawful  and  iufamoua  by  a canon  of  the 
Council  of  Lyon*,  a.d.  1174. 
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[SCESR  VII. 


ACT  III.] 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  proffer’d  benefit  of  dignity  : 

If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 

Vet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times, 

Unto  a lineal  true-derived  course.  [you. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord ; your  citizens  entreat 
Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer’d 
love. 

Cate.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful 
suit ! 

Glo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares* 
on  me? 

I am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : 

I do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss, 

I cannot  nor  I will  not  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loth  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother’s  son ; 

As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 

And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse, 

Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 

And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 

Yet  know,  whfi’r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 

Your  brother’s  son  shall  never  reign  our  king  ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne, 

To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 

And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you  ; — 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more.* 

[Exeunt  Buck,  and  Cit. 
Cate.  Call  themf  again,  sweet  prince,  accept 
their  suit ; 

If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a world  of  cares  ? 
Call  them  again ; I am  not  made  of  stone, X 


(•)  First  folio,  tku  Care.  (♦)  First  folio,  Aim. 

(t)  First  folio,  Slomee. 

• Come,  citircos,  we  will  entreat  no  more.]  The  quartos  give 
this  line  with  an  oath 

" Come  dtiiens,  founds  lie  intrrat  no  more.” 


I But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

[Exit  Catksby. 

Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. — 

Re-enter  Buckingham,  and  the  rut. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham, — and  sage,  grave  men, — 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 

! To  bear  her  burden,  whe’r  I will  or  no, 

1 must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 

But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-fac’d  reproach, 

• Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 

! Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof ; 

For  God  lie  knows,*  and  you  may  partly  see, 
How  far  I am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

May,  God  bless  your  grace ! we  see  it,  and 
will  sav  it. 

Glo.  In  saving  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 
Buck.  Then  I salute  you  with  this  royal 
title, — 

Long  live  king  Richard,  England’s  worthy  king! 
All.  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be 
crown’d  ? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  t you  will 
have  it  so. 

Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your 
grace ; 

And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo.  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  agaiu 

[To  the  Bishops. 

Farewell,  my  cousin  — farewell,  gentle  friends. 

[Exeunt. 



(•)  First  folio,  doth  knott.  {♦)  First  folio,  far. 

(I)  First  folio,  Coutimt. 

To  which  Richard  answers, 

" O do  not  sweare,  nsy  lord  of  Buckingham/’ 
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ACT  IV. 


S( 1 EN  E I . — Lomlon . 

Enltr,  on  one  side,  Queen  Euubktk,  the 
Dichess  of  York,  and  Marquis  of  Dorset  ; ! 
on  the  other,  Anxk  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
leading  Lady  Maroarrt  Plaxtaqenkt,  | 
Clarence's  young  daughter. 

* Who  merit  inhere'  ray  niece  riantagrnrt M The  opening 
of  thn  tccnc  u (hot  exhibited  in  the  folio  text : — 

" Dtrcn.  Von*  Who  mctu  u*  beere  ’ 

My  Nerce  Ptontape-tl, 

Led  in  the  hand  of  het  kind  Aunt  of  Glo>ter  ' 

Now,  for  my  Life,  »hcc'«  wa*  drlng  lo  the  Tower, 
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lirjore  the  Tower. 

Duch.  Who  meets  us  here  ? my  niece  Plan- 
tagenet?4 

Q.  Eliz.  Sister,  well  met ! whither  away  so  fast? 
Anne.  No  farther  than  the  Tower ; and,  as  I 
guess, 


On  pure  heart*  love,  to  greet  the  tender  Prince. 
Daughter,  well  met 

Ax>i.  God  give  your  Grace*  both,  a happi* 

And  a loyfull  time  of  day. 

Qv.  A*  much  to  you,  good  Sitter  whither  away  f 
Anri,  So  farther  then  the  Tower,"  Are. 
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act  iv.)  KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD.  [scekk  i. 


Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 

To  gratulatc  the  tender*  princes  there. 

Q.  Euz.  Kind  sister,  thanks;  we’ll  enter  nil 
together : 

And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes. — 
Enter  Brakkxbury. 

Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 

How  fares  the  prince  ? * 

Bbak.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health ; but  by  your 
leave, 

I may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  him ; 

The  king  hath  straightly  charg’d  the  contrary. 

Q.  Euz.  The  king  / who’s  that? 

Brak.  I cry  you  mercy ,+  I mean  the  lord  pro- 
tector. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly 
title ! 

Hath  he  set  bounds  betwixt  X their  love  and  me? 

1 am  their  mother;  who  should  keep§  me  from 
them  ? 

Dcch.  I am  their  father’s  mother,  and  ||  will 
see  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I am  in  law,  in  love  their 
mother ; 

Then  fear  not  thou  ; I ’ll  bear  thy  blame,** 

And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no,  I may  not  leave  it  so  ; 

I am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit  Brak. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour 
hence, 

And  I’ll  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 
[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  0,^1  cut  my  lace  asunder ! 

That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  I swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news/ 
Dors.  Madam,  have  comfort : how  fares  your 
grace  ? 


<•)  Pir»(  folio,  frail*  (t)  First  folio  omit*.  / erg  you  mtreg 

\ S , Kirn  folio,  lelicrmr.  <§)  Flr»t  folia,  thoil  ham. 

First  folio,  l.  If)  First  folio,  Ah. 

• How  fairs  the  prince?  Ac.]  So  the  quartos;  the  corresponding 

passage  in  the  folio  reads  :— 

••  How  doth  the  Prince,  and  my  young  tonne  of  Yorke  ? 

Llr.ii.  Right  well,  deare  Madame : by  your  patience, 

I may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them. 

The  King  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary." 

«•  Then  fear  not  thou:]  The  folio  reads,  Then  bring  m * lo  Ihtir 
light*. 

"•  Or  else  I swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news.]  In  the  folift. 
Anne  here  exclaim*,— 


Q.  Eliz.  O Dorset,  speak  not  to  mo,  get  dice 
hence,* 

Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  thef  heels ; 

Thy  mother’s  name  is  ominous  to  children  : 

If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 

And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  tlice  front  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead  ; 

And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret’s  curse, — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England’s  counted  queen. 
Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel, 
madam : — 

Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  time ; £ 

You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
To  meet  you  on  the  way  and  welcome  you  :d 
Be  not  ta’en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duch.  O ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  ! — 

O my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death ; 

A cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch’d  to  the  world, 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come;  I in  all  haste 
was  sent. 

Anne.  And  I in  § all  unwillingness  will  go. — 
O,  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow. 

Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  ! ||  (1) 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  poison, 

And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  queen 
Q.  Eliz.  Alas!**  poor  soul,  I envy  not  thy 
glory ; 

To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No  ! why  ?— When  he  that  is  ray 
husband  now, 

Came  to  me,  as  I follow’d  Henry’s  corse ; 

When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash’d  from  his 
hands, 

Which  issu’d  from  my  other  angel  husband, 

And  that  dead  ft  saint  which  then  I weeping  fol- 
low’d ; 

O,  when,  I say,  I look’d  on  Richard’s  face, 

This  was  my  wish, — Be  thou,  quoth  I,  occurs*  d. 
For  making  me,  so  young , so  old  a widow  ! 

A ml , when  thou  wedd'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  th y bed  ; 
And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  lx  so  mad) 
miserable  by  the  ///«§§  of  thee, 

A * ]|  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death  I 
Lo,  ere  I can  repeat  this  curse  again, 


( « ) First  folio,  gone.  ( ♦ ) First  folio,  ihg 

(!)  First  folio,  hnvrrt.  (I)  First  folio,  tcith. 

(B)  First  folio,  Brainet.  First  folio,  I’momr. 

(••)  First  folio,  Gat,  got.  (♦♦)  Pint  folio,  deart. 

(!|)  Pint  folio,  Store,  (f{)  Quarto*,  draik. 

(lid)  First  folio.  Then. 

••  Despightfull  tidings,  O unpicasing  newes.” 

And  Donat  resumes,— 

*•  Be  of  good  chearc : Mother,  how  fares  your  Grace  ' 

4 To  meet  goa  oh  the  I rag,  and  welcome  you  ] So  the  quartos, 
in  the  folio,— 

" In  gonr  brhotfr,  to  meet  you  on  the  way." 
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KING  RICIIARD  THE  THIRD. 


ACT  IT.] 

E’en  in  so  short  a space,*  my  woman’s  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 

And  prov’d  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul’s  curse : 
Which  ever  since  hath  kept+  mine  eyes  from  rest ; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Have  1 enjoy’d  \ the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 

But  have  been  waked  by  his  timorous  dreams.* 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 

And  will,  no  doubt,§  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  Alas,  poor  soul  l I pity  thy  com- 
plaints.b 

Anne.  No  more  than  from  ||  my  soul  I mourn 
for  yours. 

Q.  Eliz.  Farewell,  thou  woeful  welcomer  of 
glory ! 

Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak’st  thy  leave 
of  it ! 

Duch.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  for- 
tune guide  thee  ! — [To  Dorset. 

Go  tliou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee ! — 

[To  Anne. 

Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess 
thee  ! [To  Q.  Elizabeth. 

I to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me ! 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I seen, 

And  each  hour’s  joy  wreck’d  with  a week  of  teen. 
[Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet  ;*  look  back  with  me  unto 
the  Tower.— 

Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immur’d  within  your  walls ! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones  ! 

Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  play-fellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well  ! 

So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell.] 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The.  same.  A Room  of  State  in 
the  Palace. 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Richard,  crowned  ;a 
Buckingham,  Catf.sdy,  a Page,  and  others. 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Buck-  | 
ingham,* 

Give  me  thy  hand.  [Rich,  ascends  the  throne. 

Thus  high,  by  thy  advice 

(*}  First  folio.  Within  $o  twill  s time. 

(t)  First  folio,  hitherto  hath  held.  (I)  First  folio.  Did  I rnioy. 
(I)  Quarto*  emit,  no  doubt.  (||)  First  folio,  ss>* th. 

• But  have  been  waled  by  his  timorous  dreams.]  In  the  folio,— 

14  But  with  his  timorous  Drearnes  was  still  awak’d." 
b Alas,  poor  soull  I pity  thy  complaints.]  So  the  quarto:  the 
folio  version  reads,— 

**  Poore  heart  adieu,  I pittic  thy  complaining  " 

« Stay  yet;  Arc.]  This  speech  is  amittrd  in  the  quartos, 
d Hie ii  a kd,  cr tamed ; j " Enter  ltlcliard  in  pornpe”  is  the 
stage  direction  of  the  folio. 

• Cousin  of  Buckingham,— j The  folio  adds,— 

44  Buck.  My  gracious  Sovcraigne.” 
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[scene  il 

And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated  : — 

But  shall  we  wear  these  honours*  for  a day, 

Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  may  they  t 
last ! 

K.  Rich.  0,:£  Buckingham,  now  do  I play  the 
touch, 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed  : — 

Young  Edward  lives  ; — think  now  what  I would 
aay.§ 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  gracious  sovereign. 1 
K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I sny  I would 
be  king. 

Buck.  Why  so  you  are,  my  thricc-renowned 
liege.  || 

K.  Rich.  Ha  ! am  I king  ? ’T  ib  so  : — but 
Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  O bitter  consequence, 

That  Edward  still  should  live,  — true,  noble 
prince  l — 

Cousin,  thou  wert^l  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 
Shall  I be  plain  ? I wish  the  bastards  dead  ; 

And  I would  have  it  suddenly  perform’d. 

What  say’st  thou  now  ? speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 
Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kind- 
ness freezeth : 

Say,  have  I thy  consent  that  they  shall  die? 
Buck.  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
my  lord,* 

Before  I positively  speak  herein  :** 

I will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.1' 

[Exit  Buck. 

Cate.  The  king  is  angry  ; see,  he  bites  t+  his 
lip. 

K.  Rich.  I will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
[Descends  from  his  throne. 

| And  unrespectivc  boys ; none  arc  for  me, 

That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes : — 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. — 
Boy, — 

Page.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Know’st  thou  not  any  whom  cor- 
rupting gold 

Would  *X  tempt  unto  a close  exploit  of  death  ? 
Page.  I know  a discontented  gentleman, 

(•)  First  folio,  Olariti.  <t)  First  folio,  let  them. 

(1)  First  folio.  Ah.  First  folio,  apeak*. 

(D)  First  folio.  Lord.  First  folio,  treat. 

First  fol.0,  in  thla,  (H)  First  folio,  gnavea. 

Cl)  Pint  folio,  Witt. 

f Sap  on,  my  gracious  sovrrrlgn.3  The  folio  reads,— 

44  Say  on  my  taring  Lord ." 

K Gire  me  aame  breath,  tome  little  pout*,  my  lord. — ] 80  the 
quarto : the  foJio  has, — 

44  Give  me  some  title  breath,  some  pawse,  deare  Lord.** 

*•  I K ill  retolte  your  grace  Immediately.]  In  the  folio,— 

" I will  resolve  you  herein  pruently." 
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Whose  humble  menus  match  not  his  haughty 
mind : * 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Pack.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  call  him  hither  presently.- — 

[Exit  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsel  :f 


(•)  First  folio,  epirH.  (t J Fii»t  folio,  nvusi/n. 

• Go,  coll  him  hither  presently.]  That  Is.  immediately.  The 
folio  has,  " I partly  know  the  man  : goe  call  him  hither.  Boy.” 
b How  now.  what  news  with  you!)  The  abrupt  exclamation  or 
the  quarto:  the  folio  reads.  Ho tc  note.  Lord  Slamlty,  vhat't  Me 
*«m  t But  Stanley's  answer  In  the  latter  edition  seems  preferable  j 


Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir’d. 

And  stops  he  now  for  breath?* 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  what  news  with  you?b 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord, 

The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby? 


(*)  First  folio  adds,  Well,  be  U to. 
to  the  quarto,  which  has,— 

•*  Mr  lord,  I hear  the  marquetse  Dorset 

Is  lied  to  Richmond,  In  those  parts  beyond  the  seas  where  he 
abides." 
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ACT  IV.] 

Cate.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Rumour  it  abroad,* 

That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  sick,  and  like  to  die; 

1 will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 

Inquire  me  out  some  mean  born*  gentleman, 
Whom  I will  marry  straight  to  Clarence’ 
daughter : — 

The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I fear  not  him. — (2) 

Look,  how  thou  dream’st ! — 1 say  again,  give  out, 
That  Anne  my  wifet  is  sick,  ami  like  to  die : 
About  it ; for  it  stands  me  much  upon, 

To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage 
me. — [Exit  Catbsby. 

I must  be  married  to  my  brother’s  daughter, 

Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass : — 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  ! But  I am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 

Tear- falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.— 

Re-enter  Page,  with  Tyrbkl. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient 
subject. 

K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 

Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  sovereign.* 

K.  Rich.  Dar’st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a friend  of 
mine  ? 

Tyr.  Please  you ; but  I had  rather  kill  two 
enemies, 

K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it ; two  deep 
enemies, 

Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep’s  disturbers 
Are  they  that  I would  have  thee  deal  upon : — 
Tyrrel,  I mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to 
them, 

And  soon  I ’ll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  sing’st  sweet  music.  Come  § 
hither,  Tyrrel ; 

Go,  by  this  token  : — rise,  and  lend  thine  ear  : 

[ Whispers. 

There  is  no  more  but  so  : — say,  it  is  done, 

And  I will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  too.b 
Tyr.  ’Tis  done,  my  gracious  lord. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  poore.  (t)  First  folio,  Queene. 

(!)  Flt»t  folio,  Lord.  if)  Pint  folio.  Hearkt,  come. 

% K.  Rich.  Catetby  r 

Cats.  My  lord  t 

K.  Rich.  Rumour  it  abroad. 

That  Anno,  my  wife,  1$  tick,  and  like  to  die;] 

So  the  quarto  : the  folio  reads, — 

•*  Ru  n.  Come  hither  Catesby,  rumor  It  abroad, 

That  Anne  my  Wife  it  very  grievous  slcke." 

1*  And  I will  lore  thee,  and  prefer  thee  too,]  The  folio  reads, 
••  prefercr  thee/>r  it;”  and  in  place  of  the  three  lines  that  fojlow 
makes  Tyrrel  answer  only. — 

"I  will  dispatch  it  straight." 
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[scene  II. 

K.  Rich.  Shall  we  hear  from  thee,  Tyrrel,  ere 
we  sleep  ? 

Tyr.  You  shall,  my  lord,  [Exit. 

Re- enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  My  lord,  1 have  consider'd  in  my  mind 

The  late  request  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  pass.*  Dorset  is  fled  to 
Richmond. 

Buck.  1 hear  thatf  news,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife’s  son  :— 
well,  look  to£  it. 

Buck.  My  lord,  1 claim  the  gift,  my  due  by 
promise, 

For  which  your  honour  and  your  fnith  is  pawn'd ; 

The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 

The  which  you  promised  I should  possess.*  (3) 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife ; if  she 
convey 

Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just 
demand  ? § 

K.  Rich.  As  I remember  ]| — Henry  the  sixth 

Did  prophesy,  that  Richmond  should  be  king. 

When  Richmond  was  a little  peevish  boy. 

A king  ! — perhaps — perhaps — 51 

Buck.  My  lord,— J 

K.  Rich.  How  chance  the  prophet  could  not  at 
that  time 

Have  told  me,  I being  by,  that  I should  kill  him  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earl- 
dom,— 

K.  Rich.  Richmond ! — When  lost  I was  at 
Exeter, 

The  mayor  in  courtesy  showed  me  the  castle, 

And  call’d  it — Kouge-mont ; at  which  name,  I 
started, 

Because  a bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 

I should  not  live  long  after  I saw  Richmond. 

Buck.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  what’s  o’clock  ? 

Buck.  I am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in 
mind 

Of  what  you  promis’d  me. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what’s  o’clock? 


<•1  First  folio,  rest.  (t)  First  folio,  the. 

(I)  First  folio,  unto.  (( 1 First  folio,  request. 

i()  Firat  folio,  I doe  remember  me. 
if ) First  folio,  perhaps,  once  only. 

r The  trhirh  you  prom  it  ed  I ihould  pNffH.]  In  the  folio,— 

" Which  yon  hare  promised  I that  I possesse." 

J Btrrt.  My  lord,—]  The  characteristic  and  dramatic  portion 
of  the  *cene  that  follows  it  entirely  omitted  in  the  folio,  where 
Buckingham  is  made  to  say, — 

M May  it  please  you  to  resolve  me  In  my  suit  ?"— 
and  the  King  immediately  answers, — 

Thou  troubicst  me,"  tic. 
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Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  strike  ? 

X.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a jack,  thou 
keep’st  the  stroke 

Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

I ain  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Buck.  Why,  then  resolve  mo  whe’r  you  will, 
or  no. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,*  thou  troublest  ine  ; I am 
not  in  the  vein. 

[Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  Train. 
Buck.  Is  it  even  so?*  repays  he  my  tract  service 
With  such£  contempt  ? made  I him  king  for  this  ? 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings  ; and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,  while  my  fearful  head  is  on ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  III.—  The  same. 

Entry  Tyiirkl. 

Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed§  is  done, — 
The  most  arch-act  ||  of  piteous  massacre, 

(•)  Plr«t  folio  omits,  Tut,  tut.  C ♦ > First  folio,  deep*. 

(I)  Quarto*  insert,  drepr.  (|)  First  folio,  Act. 

(II  First  folio,  dtrd. 

• f»  il  even  so  I]  The  folio  rridi,  " And  it  it  thuMfn 
h Their  lip$  like /our  red  roies  on  a itnlk. 

Which,  in  their  i Nmmrr  beauty,  kiti'd  enth  other.) 


That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Dighton,  and  Forrest,  whom  I did  suborn 
To  do  this  ruthless*  piece  of  butchery, 

Albeit  they  were  flesh’d  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  + with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion. 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death’s  sad 
®tory. 

Lo,  thus,  quoth  Dighton,  lay  tJiose  tender  X 

babes, — 

Thu*,  thus,  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabaster^  arm*  : 

Their  lip*  like  four  red  roses  on  a stalk. 

Which , in  their  summer  beauty,  kiss’d  each 
other.it)  * 

A lx>ok  o f prayers  on  their  pillow  lay  ; 

Which  once,  quoth  Forrest,  almost  chang'd  my 
mind  ; 

But , 0,  the.  devil — there  the  villain  stopp’d  ; 

When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature , 

That  from  the  prime  creation  e’er  she  fram'd . — 

I fence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse 
They  could  not  speak  ; and  so  I left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

And  here  he  comes : — 

(•1  First  folio,  prrrr  of  ruthfutl,  (t)  First  folio,  Mt'tti. 

(I)  First  folio,  the  peutlr. 

(§)  First  folio.  Alnhlat!<r  imnoceut.  (f)  First  folio,  our. 

The  folio  lection  is, — 

" Their  lips  rerr  fourr  red  Roses  on  a stalke, 

Amt  in  their  Summer  llcauty  kist  each  other." 
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ACT  IT.] 


KINO  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


[SCENE  IT. 


Enter  Kino  Richard. 

All  hall,*  my  sovereign  liege  It 

K.  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I happy  in  thy 
news  ? [charge 

Tyb.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in 
Beget  vour  happiness,  he  happy  then, 

For  it  is  done,  my  lord.J 

K.  Rich.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 

Tyb.  I did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel? 

Tyb.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried 
them  ; 

But  how,  or  in  what  place,*  I do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon  at§  after- 
supper, 

And  ] thou  shah  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time  but  think  how  I may  do  thee  good, 

And  bo  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 

Farewell,  till  then. 

[Tyb.  I humbly  take  my  leave.  ]b 

[Exit  Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I pent  up 
close  ; 

His  daughter  meanly  have  I match’d  in  marriage  ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham’s  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  theT  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother’s  daughter, 

And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 

To  her  go  I,  a jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Good  news  or  had,**  that  thou  com’st 
in  so  bluntly  ? [Richmond  ; 

Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord : Ely  ft  is  fled  to 
And  Buckingham,  back’d  with  the  lmrdy  Welsh  - 
nu  a, 

la  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 

K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more 
near. 

Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength.^* 
Come, — I have  heard§§  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ; 

Delay  leads |[||  impotent  and  snnil-puc’d  beggary: 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 

Jove’s  Mercury  and  herald  for  a king ! 

Go  muster  men  : my  counsel  is  my  shield  ; 

We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

[Exeunt. 

(•)  Flr»t  folio,  health . (♦)  Fir*t  folio,  Lord. 

(I)  Pint  folio  omita,  my  lord.  (|)  Fir*t  folio,  and. 

(|i)  Fir»t  folio,  If kem.  (1)  Flr,t  folio,  ikit. 

(••)  First  foiio,  Good  or  bad  new  t.  (t«)  First  folio,  Mourton. 

(U)  Quarto,  army.  t |f ) First  folio,  Itam'd. 

(It)  Fint  folio,  ltd*. 

* Bui  how,  or  la  what  place,—}  In  the  folio,  But  where  [to  tay 
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SCENE  IV. — The  same.  Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  So;  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 

Here  in  these  confines  slily  hove  I lurk’d. 

To  watch  the  w aning  of  mine  enemies. 

A dire  induction  am  I witness  to, 

And  will  to  France  ; hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  us  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. — 
Withdraw  thee,  watched  Margarot;  who  comes 
here  ? [Retires. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of 
York. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes ! ah,  my  tender 
babes ! 

My  unblown*  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  ! 

If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 

And  be  not  fix’d  in  doom  perpetual, 

Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

And  hear  your  mother’s  lamentation  ! 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside.]  Hover  about  her  I say,  that 
right  for  right 

Hath  dinini’d  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

Duch.  So  many  miseries  have  craz’d  my  voice. 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute,— 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  Mar.  [ Aside.]  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plan- 
tngcnct. 

Edward,  for  Edward,  pays  a dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O God,  fly  from  such 
gentle  lambs, 

And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 

When  didst  thou  sleep,  wheu  such  a deed  was 
done  ? 

Q.  Mar.  [Asule.]  When  holy  Harry  died,  and 
my  sweet  son. 

Duch.  Blind  sight,  dead  life,+  poor  mortal- 
living  ghost, 

Woe’s  scene,  world’s  shame,  grave’s  due  by  life 
usurp'd, 

[Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,]  * 

Rest  thy  una'st  on  England’s  lawful  earth, 

[Sitting  down . 

Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  0,£  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afford 
a grave, 

As  thou  const  yield  a melancholy  scat  I 


(•)  Fint  folio,  unblawrd. 

(t)  Firit  folio,  Dead  life,  blind  right.  (!)  Flr»t  folio.  Ik. 
the  tmih.) 

b I humbly  take  my  leave.]  Omitted  in  the  quarto*. 

« Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedioua  day*,—]  This  lino  it 
omitted  In  the  quarto*. 
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KING  RICHARD  TIIE  THIRD. 


[SCEJfB  IV. 


act  nr.] 

Then  would  I hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here  ! I 
O,* **  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn  but  1 ? + 

[Sitting  down  by  her, 
Q.  Mar.  [Coming forward.]  If  ancient  sorrow 
be  most  reverent, 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory, £ 

And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

[Sitting  down  with  them. 
Tell  o’er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  : — * 

I had  an  Edward,  till  a Richard  kill’d  him ; 

I had  a Ilenry ,§  till  a Richard  kill’d  him: 

Thou  hadst  on  Edward,  till  a Richard  kill’d  him ; 
Thou  hadst  a Richard,  till  a Richard  kill’d  him. 
Ducu.  I had  a Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill 
him ; 

I had  a Rutland  too,  thou  holp’st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a Clarence  too,  till 
Richard  kill’d  him. 

From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death : 

That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 

To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood  ; 

That  foul  defacer  of  God’s  handy- work  ;b 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. — 

O upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 

How  do  I thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother’s  body. 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others’  moan  1 
Dcch.  O,  Harry’s  wife,  triumph  not  in  my 
woes  ! 

God  witness  with  me,  I have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me ; I am  hungry  for 
revenge, 

And  now  I cloy  mo  with  beholding  it. 

Thy  Edward  he  is  dead.thnt  stabb’d  ••  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match +1*  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 

Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  kill’d  £+  my  Edward  ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic}}  play, 

The  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smother’d  in  their  dusky  graves. 

Richard  yet  lives,  hell’s  black  intelligencer  j 
Only  reserv’d  their  factor,  to  buy  souls, 

And  Bend  them  thither:  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 

(•)  Firj.1  folio,  Ah.  (♦)  Fir»t  folio,  vet. 

(1)  Pirat  folio,  ttqnenrie.  f ( ) Fir*',  folio.  Hatband. 

(f)  Fir»t  folio,  hop'll.  (f)  First  folio.  And. 

(••)  Pir.t  folio,  kit'd.  c First  folio,  Malekl. 

(t Z)  Pint  folio,  tint'd.  (|{)  Firtt  folio,  franheke. 

* Tell  o'er  your  woe*  again  by  viewing  mine  :]  Thii  line  is  j 
omitted  in  the  folio. 

*>  That  foul  defacer  of  God’*  handy-work;]  Here,  In  the  folio,  i 
follow  theae  two  line*— 

**  That  reijrne*  in  pauled  eye*  of  weeping  soulet: 

That  excellent  grand  Tyrant  of  the  earth." 

* a breath,  a bubble  ; 

A aign  of  dignity,  a garUh  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerout  ahot ,] 

The  folio  text  arranges  tbe*c  liner  thur 


Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end : 

Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray. 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey’d  from  hence : — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I pray. 

That  I may  live  to*  say.  The  dog  is  dead  ! 

Q.  Elia.  O,  thou  didst  prophesy  tho  time 
would  come, 

That  I should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  buneh-back’d  toad. 
Q.  Mar.  I call’d  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune ; 

I call’d  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I was, 

The  flattering  index  of  a direful  pageant, 

One  heav’d  a-high,  to  be  hurl’d  down  below : 

A mother  only  mock’d  with  two  sweet  + babes  ; 

A dream  of  what  thou  wast : a breath,  a bubble  ;• 
A sign  of  dignity,  a garish  flag. 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 

A queen  in  jest,  only  to  till  the  scene. 

Where  is  thy  husband  uow  ? where  be  thy 
brothers  ? 

Where  be  thy  children  ? J wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 
Who  sues  to  thee  and  cries'1 — God  save  the 
queen  i 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter’d  thee? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow’d  thee? 
Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 

For  happy  wife,  a most  distressed  widow ; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name  ; 

For  queen,  a very  caitiff  crown’d  with  care  :• 

For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 

For  one  commanding  all,  obey’d  of  none. 

For  one  that  scorn’d  at  me,  now  scorn’d  of  mo ; 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel’d  § about, 
And  left  thee  but  a very  prey  to  time ; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert,  | 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden’d  yoke  ; 
From  which  even  here  I slip  my  weary  neck,^I 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York’s  wife,  and  queen  of  sad  mischance  ; 
These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in 
France. 

(•1  First  folio,  and.  (♦)  Fir*t  folio,  fair t. 

It)  Pir*l  folio,  lira  Sonnet.  (I)  Pir*t  folio,  tchtrVd. 

(||)  Old  text,  art,— wait.  (t)  First  folio,  teearied  head. 

" — ■ garish  Flagge 

To  he  the  aytne  of  every  dangrruu*  Shot ; 

A signeof  Dignity,  a Breath,  a Bubble." 

4 D’hotuet  to  thee  and  cries — ) In  the  folio, 

" Who  *ue*.  and  kntelet  and  m go*." 

* For  queen,  a very  caitiff  crown’d  with  care:  Ire.]  The  folio 
read*  : — 

" For  one  being  sued  too.  one  that  humbly  «tie* . 

For  Quecne,  a very  Caytiffe.  crown'd  with  care : 

For  »he  that  team'd  at  me,  now  scorn’d  of  me  : 

For  the  being  f tar rd  of  all,  nte  /taring  one : 

For  she  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none." 
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ACT  IV.] 

Q.  Eliz.  O thou  well  skill’d  in  curses,  stay  j 
awhile, 

And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  i 
the  day  ; 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woo  ; 

Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  • than  they  were, 
And  be,  that  slew  them,  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse ; 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  words  are  dull,  O,  quicken  them  ' 
with  thine  ! 

Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine.  [ Exit  Q.  Mabgaret. 
Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  t woes, 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate^  joys, 

Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 

Let  them  have  scope ; though  what  they  do§ 
impart 

Help  not  at  al),|!  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

Duch.  If  bo,  then  be  not  tongue-tied  : go  with 
me. 

And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let’s  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smother’d,  j 
T hear  his  drum,1[ — Ik;  copious  in  exclaims. 

Drums  and  Tiitm/xfs.  Enter  King  Richard 
and  his  Train,  marching. 

K,  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 
Duch.  O,  she  that  might  have  intercepted 
thee, — 

By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, — 

From  nil  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  > 
done. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ilid’st  thou  that  forehead  with  a 
golden  crown,  [right* 

Where**  should  be  graven, ft  if  that  light  were 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow’d  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor+t  sons  and  brothers? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  arc  my  children  ? 
Duch.  Thou  toad  ! thou  toad  ! where  is  thy 
brother  Clarence? 

And  little  Ned  Plnntagenet,  his  son  ? 

(•I  Firat  folio,  t tree  ter.  (♦)  Firat  folio,  Clients. 

(t)  Fuat  folio,  intestine.  ($>  First  folio,  will. 

(I)  Firat  folio,  nothing  els. 

(f ) Firat  folio.  The  Trumpet  sounds. 

(•*)  Firat  folio.  Where  t.  itl)  Firat  folio,  branded. 

(It)  Quarto*,  tiro. 

• Where  ia  kind  Hasting*.  Rivera,  Vaughan,  GreyF]  Tbia 
inquiry  ia  dUtributed  in  the  folio  between  l ho  two  ladies ; — 

••  Qtr.  Where  ia  the  gentle  Rivera.  Vaughan,  Gray  ! 

Dtrr.  Where  ia  kinde  Hastings?  " 
l>  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  or  reproof.]  The  following 
unimportant  linea  here  occur  in  tho  folio 
*'  DeT.  O let  me  apeake. 

Rich.  Do  then,  but  He  not  heare." 
r fn  anguish,  pain  nn  f agony.]  In  the  folio,  "in  torment  and 
in  agony." 
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[SCEICE  IV. 

Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  kind  Hastings,  Rivers, 
Vaughan,  Grey  ? * 

K.  Rich.  A flourish,  trumpets ! — strike  alarum, 
drums ! 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord’s  anointed  : strike,  I say  ! — 

[. Flourish . Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 

Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.  Art  thou  my  son? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  I thank  God,  my  father,  and 
yourself. 

Duch.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  1 have  a touch  of  your 
condition, 

Which*  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof.** 

Duch.  I will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech.t 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother,  for  I am  in 
haste. 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty  ? I have  stay’d  for 
thee, 

God  knows,  in  anguish,  pain,  and  agony/ 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I not  nt  Inst  to  comfort  you  ? 

Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood ! thou  know’st  it 
well, 

Thou  eam’st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  ; 

Thy  school -days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and 
furious ; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  ven- 
turous ; 

Thy  age  confirm’d,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treach- 
erous/ 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 

That  ever  grac’d  me  in  £ thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.  ’Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,'  *r») 
that  call’d  your  grace 
To  break  fast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 

If  I § be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight,  | 

Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

Duch.  O,  hear  me  speak  ; for  I shall  never  see 
thee  more.* 


(•)  First  folio.  That.  (t)  Pirat  folio,  words. 

(1)  Fu*t  folio,  wiM.  (f)  Quartos,  it. 

(E)  First  folio,  eye. 

«•  Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous,—]  Tho 
folio  reads,  " subtle,  stye,  and  blood},"  and  adds  a line, — 

**  .lfore  milde,  but  get  more  harmful! ; Kindt  ia  hatred," 

• Du  ll.  O,  hear  me  speak  ; for  I shall  never  see  thee  more. 

K.  Rich.  Corue,  come,  you  are  too  bitter.] 

In  the  folio:  — 

**  Her.  1 pryttaee  heare  me  speake. 

Hu  m.  You  apeake  too  bitterly. 

D«t.  Heare  me  a word : 

For  1 shall  never  speake  to  thee  aga'ra.” 
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X.  Rich.  Come,  come,  you  are  too  hitler. 
Duch.  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  just 
ordinance. 

Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a conqueror ; 

Or  I with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish. 

And  never  look  upon*  thy  face  again. 

Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  f curse  ; 


Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more, 

Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wcar'at! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  tight ; 

And  there  the  little  souls  of  Ed  ward’s  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 

And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 

Rloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  l»c  thy  end; 

Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  deatli  attend. 

[Exit. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  never  more  behold  (f)  Fir»t  folio,  yrrtToui. 
VOL.  H,  Ml 
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f SCENE  IV. 


ACT  IV.J 


Q.  Eliz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less 
spirit  to  curse 

Abides  in  me;  I say  Amen  to  all.*  [Going. 
K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam,  I must  speak  t a word 
with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  I have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  Mood, 
For  thee  to  murder : X f°r  my  daughters, 
Richard, — 

They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens  ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rich.  You  have  a daughter  call’d  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this?  O,  let  her 
live, 

And  I’ll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty  ; 
Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward’s  bed  ; 

Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  : 

So  she  may  live  unscarr’d  from  § bleeding  slaughter, 

I will  confess  she  was  not  Edward’s  daughter  ! 

K.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  of  royal 
blood.* 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  I’ll  say  she  is  not  so, 
K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  only  ||  safest  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her 
brothers. 

K.  Rich.  Lo,  at  their  birth  g*x>d  stars  were 
opposite. 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  to  their  live*  bad  U friends  were 
contrary. 

K.  Rich.  All  onavoided b is  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoidc  1 grace  makes 
destiny  ; 

My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a fairer  death. 

If  grace  hod  Mess’d  thee  with  a fairer  life. 

[K.  Rich.  You  speak  as  if  that  I had  slain  my  1 
cousins. 

Q.  Eliz.  Cousins,  indeed ; and  by  their  uncle  \ 
cozen’d 

Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 

Whose  hands  soever  lanc’d**  their  tender  hearts, 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction  : 

No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt, 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  Btone-hard  heart, 

To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 

But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame, 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor’d  in  thine  eyes ; 

And  I,  in  such  a desperate  bay  of  death, 

Like  a poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 

Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.]' 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I in  my  enterprise,  j 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars, 

(•)  Pint  folio,  her.  (♦)  Pirtt  folio,  la  Ike. 

(!)  Pir»t  folio,  itaugMer.  (|)  Fir§t  folio,  of. 

(II)  Fir*t  folio,  toft tl  ovety.  {•!)  First  folio,  ill, 

(••)  Oid  text,  Innck'd. 

» 8*0  h of  royal  blood. J So  the  quarto;  the  folio  ha*,  '*  She 
is  n Royall  Prinertte." 

b All  unavoitied  it  Ike  doom,  kc.]  That  is,  All  unavoidable. 
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’ As  I intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours, 

Than  ever  you  or  yours  were  by  me  wrong’d  ! # 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of 
heaven, 

To  be  discover’d,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children, 
gentle  + lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose 
their  heads  ? 

K.  Rich.  No,  to  thej  dignity  and  height  of 
honoor,§ 

The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth’s  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrows  |j  with  report  of  it ; 
Tell  me,  wlmt  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I have ; ay,  aud  mvself  and 
all, 

Will  I withal  endow  a child  of  thine ; 

So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 

Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs, 

Which  thou  supposes!  I have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy 
kindness 

Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness’  date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I love 
thy  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter’s  mother  thinks  it  with 
her  soul. 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter, 
from  thy  soul : 

So,  from  thy  soul’s  love,  didst  thou  love  her 
brothers  ; 

And,  from  my  heart’s  love,  I do  thank  thee  for  it. 
K.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my 
meaning : 

I mean,  that  with  mv  soul  I love  thy  daughter, 

Aud  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  SayU  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall 
be  her  king  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen  ; who 
else  should  be  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  What,  thou  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so : how  think  you  of  it  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  IIow  canst  thou  woo  her? 

K.  Rich.  That  would  I**  learn  of  you. 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew 
her  brothers, 

A pair  of  bleeding  hearts  ; thereon  engrave, 

( •)  First  folio,  and  yourt  by  me  were  harm'd. 

< ♦ ) Quartos,  migblie.  (I)  First  folio,  Unto  the. 

(i)  F»r*t  folio,  Fntlnn **.  i||)  Pir*t  folio,  tnrroio. 

<S ) Firrt  folio,  H eU  (••)  F.r«t  folio,  / vould. 

« Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  boaornO  The  line*  within 
brackets  ore  not  in  the  quartos. 
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ACT  IV.] 

Edward  and  York  ; then,  haply,  will  she  weep  : 
Therefore  present  to  her, — os  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — 

A handkerchief ; [which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother’s  body,]  * 
And  bid  her  dry  * her  weeping  eyes  therewith. f 
If  this  inducement  forced  her  not  to  love, 

Send  her  a story  of  thy  noble  acts  ; b 

Tell  her,  thou  mad’st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 

Her  uncle  Rivers;  yen.§  and,  for  her  sake, 

Mad’st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 
K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  maduin ; this  is  not 
the  way 

To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  There  is  no  other  way  ; 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 

And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

[K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I did  all  this  for  love  of  her? 
Q.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  choose 
but  hate®  thee. 

Having  bought  love  with  such  a bloody  spoil. 

K.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now 
amended ; 

Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 

Which  after-hours  gives  leisure  to  repent. 

If  I did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 

To  make  amends,  1 ’ll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 

If  I have  kill’d  the  issue  of  your  womb, 

To  quicken  your  increase,  I will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 

A grandam’s  name  is  little  less  in  love, 

’Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a mother  ; 

They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below, 

Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood  ; 

Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a night  of  groans 
Endur’d  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth, 

But  mine  shall  be  a comfort  to  your  age. 

The  loss  you  have  is  but  a son  being  king, 

And  by  that  Iors  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 

I cannot  make  you  what  amends  I would, 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  ns  I can. 

Dorset  your  sou,  that,  with  a fearful  soul, 

Treads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity  : 

The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter,  wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset,  brother ; 

Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a king, 

And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repair’d  with  double  riches  of  content. 

(*)  First  folio,  wipe.  (I)  Fir»t  folio,  withal!. 

(!)  First  folio,  moct.  (f)  First  folio,  /. 

* which.  say  to  her.  did  drain 

The  purple  up  from  her  sweet  brother’s  body,—] 

These  words  mrr  omitted  In  the  quartos. 

h .4  story  of  thi/  noble  acts;]  So  the  quartos:  the  folio  has. 
•*  a Letter  of  thy  Noble  deed t." 

c Sac  cannot  ehante  but  hate  /Arc,—)  A misprint  probably,  n* 
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(scene  IV. 

I What ! we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 

| The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 

Shall  come  again,  transform’d  to  orient  pearl ; 
Advantaging  their  loan,*  with  interest 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 

Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 

Moke  bold  her  bashful  years  wiili  your  experience  ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a wooer’s  tale ; 

Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sovereignty  ; acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 

And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain’d  Buckingham, 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I come, 

And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a conqueror’s  bed  ; 

To  whom  I will  retail  my  conquest  won, 

And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  (Yesar’s  Caesar. 

Q.  Ei.iz.  What  were  I best  to  say  ? her  father’s 
brother 

Would  bo  her  lord  ? or  shall  I sav,  her  uncle  ? 

Or,  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  wlmt  title  shall  I woo  for  thee, 

That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 

Can  make  seem  pleading  to  her  tender  years  ?]4 
K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England’s  peace  by  this 
alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still- 
lasting  war. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  the  king,  which  may  com- 
mand," entreats. 

Q.  Euz.  That  at  her  bauds,  which  the  king’s 
King  forbids. 

K.  Rich.  Say  she  shall  be  a high  and  mighty 
queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  f the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 
K.  Rich.  Say  I will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title,  ever, 
lost  ? 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life’s  end. 
Q,.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet 
life  last  ? 

K.  Rich.  SoJ  long  as  heaven  and  nature 
lengthens  it. 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  likes  of  it. 
K.  Rich.  Say,  1,  her  sovereign,  am  her  feubjeet 
love.§ 

Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loaths  such 
sovereignty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being 
plainly  told. 

(•>  Old  text.  Lone.  (»)  Fir»t  folio,  taile. 

(!)  Fsrst  folio.  At.  <f)  First  folio,  tow. 

Mason  and  Steerens  surmised,  for  M —hate  thee,"  or,  as  Tyrwhitt 
conjectured,  for  " — to  re  thee." 

«*  Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  !]  Theflftv-llve 
lines  Inclosed  in  brackets  are  found  only  tn  the  folio.  See  note 
(*),  p.  531,  and  the  Introductory  Notice. 

• Say  that  tA eking,  which  winy  command. — ] In  the  l-lio, — " Tell 
her,  the  King  that  may  command,—**  Ac. 
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ACT  IT.] 


KINO  RICHARD 

K.  Rich.  Then,  in  plain  terras,  tell  her*  my  j 
loving  tale. 

Q.  Enz.  Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a 

style. 

K.  Rich.  Madam, + your  reasons  are  too  shallow 
and  too  quick. 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and 
dead  ; — 

Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  groves. 

K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ; 
that  U past. 

Q.  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart- 
strings break.* 

K.  Rich.  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and 
my  crown, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Profan’d,  dishonour’d,  and  the  third  j 
usurp'd. 

K.  Rich.  I swear — 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing  ; for  this  is  no  oath. 
Thy  George,  profan’d,  hath  lost  his  holy X honour ; ; 
Thy  garter,  blemish’d,  pawn’d  his  knightly  virtue;  i 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac’d  his  kingly  glory  :§ 

If  something  thou  wilt  |j  swear  to  lie  believ’d, 

Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong’d. 
K,  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, — 

Q.  Eliz.  ’Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  father’s  death, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  that^i  dishonour’d. 
K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myself, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  thyself  mis-usest.b 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,** — • 

Q.  Eliz.  God’s**  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  ft  to  break  an  oath.  byJJ 
Him, 

The  unity  the  king  thy  brother6  made, 

Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain. 

If  thou  hadst  fear’d  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 

The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  brow.  §§ 

Had  grac’d  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  ; 

And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two*  tender  plav-fellows  ||  ||  for  dust. 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a®!*?  prey  for  worms. 
What  const  thou  swear  by  now?* 

K.  Rich.  The  time  to  come. 

(•)  First  folio,  plain lu  to  her,  I til. 

(♦)  First  folio  omit*.  Ma  lam. 

(J)  First  folio,  Lordly.  <<)  Quarto,  dipaltie. 

(|j)  Flru  folio,  tcoulri'tl.  (<i  First  folio,  it. 

(••)  Firat  folio,  Iftaren—Heareni.  C 1 1 > Pint  folio,  didd'tl  feore. 

<121  Firit  folio,  trifh.  < ||)  Firat  folio,  head. 

(Ill)  Firat  folio,  Be  l-fellomtt.  Firit  folio,  Ihr. 

a Harp  on  it  »tlll  ahatl  I,  till  heartstrings  break.]  In  the  folio, 
the  Queen**  ameer  piendit  Richard's  speeeh,  which  is  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  quartos, 
i*  K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myself. — 

Q.  Eli*.  Thyself  thyself  mii-uaeit.] 

In  the  folio,  which  read*,  " Thy  Sclfe,  h itlft  mumi'd,"  this  otith 
and  (hr  Queen**  repartee  Immediately  follow  the  line,— 

“ Sw  ear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd." 
c The  wrty  Me  king  thy  brother  mode. 

Had  not  been  Irokm.  nor  my  brother  slain.] 

In  the  quarto*,  thy,  In  the  first  line,  Is  misprinted  my : the  folio 
read*,—  / 
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THE  THIRD.  [scene  it. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time 
o’er-past ; 

For  I myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  WTong'd  by  thee. 

The  children  live,  whose  parents  • thou  hast 
slaughter’d, 

Ungovem’d  youth,  to  wail  it  inf  their  age: 

The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher’d, 
Old  wither’d  £ plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come ; for  that  thou  hast 
Misus’d  ere  us’d,  by  times  mis-us’d  o’er-past. § 

K.  Rich.  As  I intend  to  prosper,  and  repent ! 

So  thrive  I in  my  dangerous  attempt  || 

Of  hostile  arms  ! myself  myself  confound  ! 

[Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ; nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding!  if,  with  pure^F  heart’s  love, 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  ! 

In  her  consists  iny  happiness  and  thine; 

Without  her,  follows  to  this  land  and  me. 

To  thee,  herself,  and  many  a Christian  soul,* 
Death,**  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 

It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this ; 

It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 

Therefore,  dcarf+  mother,  (I  must  call  you  sof) 

Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 

Plead  what  I will  be,  not  what  I have  been ; 

Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I will  deserve : 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 

And  be  not  peevish-fond  Xt  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  you  to  do  good. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I forget  myself  to  be  myself? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  your  self s remembrance  wrong 
yourself. 

Q.  Eliz.  But§§  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter’s  womb  I’ll  |j  || 
bury  them : 

Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  shall  if  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforturc. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I go  win  my  daughter  to  thy 

will? 

(•)  First  folio,  Fathm.  (♦)  First  folio,  with 

(J)  First  folio,  barren.  (f)  First  folio,  Hl~mi  d repait. 

(J)  Plrxl  folio.  Afayret.  (N)  First  folio,  dnrr. 

(••)  Quarto.  Sad.  (tti  Quarto,  pood. 

(til  First  folio,  perrith  found.  tl|)  First  folio.  Yet. 

(It)  First  folio,  I bury.  (fN)  First  folio,  mill. 

“ The  unity  the  King  my  hniband  made 

Than  had' it  broken,  nor  my  Brolhrrt  died." 

<1  Two  hnitr  play-fehttri—)  Tiro  in  this  passage  is  unquea- 
tionably  an  error  for  t <». 

* What  canst  thou  *wear  by  now  ♦)  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 
f Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hour*!]  This  line  is  not 
in  the  quarto. 

tt  Without  her.  folio  its  to  this  land  and  me. 

To  thee,  her-elf,  and  ma.  y a chriiiian  it,ul.—) 

In  the  folio,  the  arrangement  is  slightly  altered 

" Without  her,  follow**  to  mp  #e//e,  and  thee; 
lire  tel/e,  the  Land"  Ac. 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


[fiOENB  TV 


K.  Rich.  Ami  be  n happy  mother  by  the  deed. 
Q.  Eu  7..  I go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
[And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind,  }• 
K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love’s  kiss,  and  so 
farewell. 

[Kissing  her.  Exit  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  .shallow,  changing  woman  ! 

Ante*  Ratcliff  ; Cate  shy  following. 

[IIow  now  ! what  news  ?Jb  [coast 

Rat.  My  gracious*  sovereign,  on  the  western 
Rideth  a puissant  navy  ; to  the  shore  + 

Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm’d,  and  unresolv’d  to  beat  them  back  : 

’Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 

And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  : — 

Ratcliff,  thyself, — or  Cateshy  ; where  is  he  ? 

Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

[Cate.  I will,  my  lord,  with  nil  convenient  haste. 
K.  Rich.  Ratcliff, £ come  hither  :]*  post  to 
Salisbury  ; 

When  thou  com’st  thither — Dull  unmindful 
villain,  [To  Catesby. 

Why  stay’st  thou  here,  and  go’st  not  to  the  duke  ? 
Cate.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your 
highness’  pleasure, 

What  from  your  grace  I shall  deliver  § him. 

K.  Rich.  O,  true,  good  Catesby ; — bid  him 
levy  straight 

The  greatest  strength  and  power  ||  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Cate.  T go.  [Exit. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I do 
at  Salisbury  ? 

K.  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there, 
before  I go? 

Rat.  Your  highness  told  me,  I should  post 
before. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind  is  chang'd. — 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stanley,  what  news  with  you  ? 
Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with 
the  hearing ; 

Nor  none  so  hud,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

K.  Rich.  Hoy  day,  a riddle ! neither  good  nor 
bad ! 


What  need’st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 

W hen  thou  niayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  he  the  seas 
on  him  ! 

White-livcr’d  runagate  ! what  doth  lie  there  ? 
Stan.  I know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  hut  by 
guess. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  us  you  guess? 

Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 

He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 
K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ? is  the  sword 
unsway’d  ? 

Is  the  king  dead  ? the  empire  unposscss’d  ? 

What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we? 

And  who  is  England’s  king  but  great  York's 
heir  ? 

Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 
Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I cannot  guess. 
K.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your 
liege, 

You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes? 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  T fear. 

Stan.  No,  mighty  liege;*  therefore  mistrust  me 
not. 

K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power  then,  to  beat  him 
back  ? 

Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers  ? 

Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-cduducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships? 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the 
north.  [the  north, 

K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me : what  do  they  in 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the 
west  ? [king : 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 

1 ’ll  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace, 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join 
with  Richmond : 

But  I’ll  not  trust  thee. 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful ; 

I never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 

K.  Rich.  Go  then,  and  muster  men  : but 
leave  behind 

Your  son.  George  Stanley:  look  your  heart  be  firm, 
Or  else  his  head’s  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him  as  I prove  true  to  you. 

[Exit  Stanley. 


<•)  First  folio,  ifotl  miyktte.  (♦)  Plrst  folio,  our  tkore ». 

(1)  Old  text,  Cah,t>y.  (|)  Pirti  folio  IomtU,  to. 

Ill)  First  folio  inserts,  that. 

• And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind.]  The  quartos 
omit  this  line. 


(■;  First  folio,  mg  good  Lord. 

h Mow  now  ! what  news  ?]  Om-tted  In  the  qi  arto. 

* I will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither :]  Not  in  the  quartos 
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ACT  IT.] 


KING  RICHARD  TI1E  THIRD.  or.  v. 


Enter  a Messenger. 

M km.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devon- 
shire, 

A*  I by  friends  am  well  advertised, 

Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 

With  many  more  * confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  a second  Messenger. 

2 Mess.  Id  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildford*  are 

in  arms  ; 

And  every  hour  more  competitors 

Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  a th  ird  Messenger. 

3 Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buck- 

ingham— 

K.  Rich.  Out  on  yc,  owls ! nothing  but  songs 
of  death  ? [Striking  him. 

There,  take  thou  that,  til)  thou  bring  better  news. 

3 Mess.  The  news  I have  to  tell  your  majesty, 
Is,  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers’d  and  scatter’d  ; 

And  he  himself  wander’d  away  alone, 

No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  I cry  thee  mercy  : 

There  is  my  purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 

Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaim’d 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3 Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made, 

my  liege.f 

Enter  it  fourth  Messenger. 

4 Mf.ss.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  and  lord  marquis 

Dorset, 

*Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  me  in  aims. 

But  this  good  comfort  bring  1 to  your  highness, — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers’d  by  tempest : 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks, 

If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no ; 

Who  answer’d  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham  ! 
Upon  his  party : he,  mistrusting  them, 

Hois’d  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne.  | 

(*)  Ftnt  folio,  mnr.  (1)  First  folio.  Lord. 

* Sir  Christopher  Ur* wick.  1 Chaplain  to  Mirirarct,  counter*  of  | 
Richmond,  and  afterwrrda  grand  almoner  to  Henry  the  Seventh, 
bjr  whom  he  *11  held  in  great  esteem.  He  died  In  1521.  at 
Hackney,  of  which  place  he  VS  rector,  where  a monument  still 


K.  Rich.  March  on.  march  on,  since  we  are  up 
in  anus  ; 

If  hot  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 

Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

lie-enter  CATK8BT. 

Catk.  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is 
taken, 

That  is  the  liest  news ; that  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 

Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  lx*  told. 

K.  Rich.  Away  towards  Salisbury!  while  we 
reason  here, 

A royal  battle  might  he  won  and  lost : — 

Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury  ; — the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — A Room  in  Lord  Stanley’s  House. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Ubswicx.* 

Stan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from 
me : — 

That,  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody*  boar. 

My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank’d  up  in  hold  ; 

If  1 revolt,  ofT  goes  young  George’s  head  ; 

The  fear  of  that  withholds t my  present  aid. 

So  get  thee  gone ; commend  me  to  thy  lord  : 

Tell  him  X the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  should  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 

But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now? 
Chris.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ila’rford-west,  in 
Wales. 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 
Chois.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a renowned  soldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Stanley  ; 

Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a valiant  crew ; 

And  many  more  of  noble  famc§  and  worth  : 

And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  power. 

If  by  the  way  they  he  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord  ; 1 kiss  his 
hand : 

These  letters  |!  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

(•)  Fir*t  folio,  fV  n v'tt  dea-tty  (t)  Fir*t  folio,  holds  of. 

IJ)  Flr*l  folio,  H'nhall  soy.  that. 

(t)  Fir#t  folio,  other  of  great  name.  (||)  Fir«t  folk),  My  Letter. 
remain*  to  lil*  memory. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Salisbury.  An  open  Piece. 


Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Guard,  with  Bickino- 
ham,  ltd  to  execution. 

Buck.  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak 
with  him  ? 

Shfr.  No,  my  good  lord  ; therefore  be  patient. 
Buck.  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children,  Rivera, 
Grey,* 

Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice. 

If  that  your  moody  discon  tented  souls 

I)o  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  I — 

This  is  All-souls’  day,  follows, f is  it  not  ? 

Shkr.  It  is,  ray  lord. 2 

Buck.  Why,  then  All-souls'  day  is  my  body's 
doomsday. 

This  is  the  day  which,  in  king  Edward’s  time, 

(•)  Pint  folio,  Gray  and  Riten.  ( f > First  folio,  Fella w. 

(I)  Pint  folio  otnlti,  my  lard. 

■ Come,  »ln,  convey  me  to  the  black  of  ihome, — ] Tlie  folio 
rending  la,— 

" Come  lea!e  n:e  Officer*,"  Ac. 


I wish’d  might  full  on  me,  when  I was  found 
False  to  his  children  or*  his  wife’s  allies : 

This  is  the  day  wherein  I wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  I trusted  most ; t 
This,  this  All-souls’  day  to  my  fearful  soul, 

Is  the  determin’d  respite  of  my  wrongs. 

That  high  All-seer  which  I dallied  with, 

Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I begg’d  in  jest. 

Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  onj  their  masters* 
bosom : § 

Now  Margaret’s  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck, — 
When  he,  quoth  she,  shall  split  thy  heart  with 
sorrow, 

Remember  Margaret  was  a prophetess. — 

Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame,* 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of 
blame.  [Exeunt, 

<•)  Pint  folio,  and.  (t)  First  folio,  whom  motl  I trailed. 

(J)  Find  folio,  in.  f f ) First  folio,  boiomn. 

C)  First  folio,  Tk  i. 
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KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


SCENE  IT. — A Plain  near  Tam  worth. 

Enter , with  drum  and  colours , Richmond. 
Oxford,  Sir  James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter 
I Ikhdrrt,  and  others,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Richm.  Fellows  in  arms,  ami  my  most  loving 
friends. 

Bruis’d  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march’d  on  without  impediment ; 

And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 

That  spoil’d  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills  your  warm  blotd  like  wash,  and  makes  his 
trough 

In  your  embowdl’d  bosoms. — this  foul  swine 
Lies*  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 

Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 

From  Tam  worth  thither  is  but  one  day’s  march. 

In  God’s  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war ! 

Oxf.  Every  man’s  conscience  is  a thousand 
swords, + 

To  fight  against  that  bloody J homicide. 

ILrrb.  I doubt  not  but  his  friends  will  turn  to 
us. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends  but  what  are  friends  ■ 
for  fear ; 

Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  him. 

Richm.  All  for  our  vantage.  Then,  in  God’s 
name,  march : 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow’s  wings. 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  Kino  Richard,  and  Forces  ; the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others. 

K.  Rich.  Hero  pitch  our  tents, § even  here  in 
Bosworth  field. — 

My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

Sur.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my 
looks. 

K.  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk, — 


(•)  First  folio,  U.  (t)  Pirst  folio,  mm. 

(|)  First  folio,  llii  guilty.  ())  First  folio,  Tent. 

• Up  with  my  tent  there!  — Valiant  gentlemen, — ] The  corre- 
sponding line  in  the  folio  is 

" Up  with  the  Tent : Costs  Noble  Gentlemen." 

»>  And  you,  8ir  Walter  Herbert,  fcc.]  This  end  the  preceding 
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[SCENE  III. 

Nor.  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks,  ha ! 
must  wc  not?. 

Nor.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving 
lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent ! here  will  I lie  to- 
night ; 

[Soldiers  bejin  to  set  up  the  King’s  tent. 
But  where  to-morrow? — Well,  all’s  one  for 
that. — 

Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  our  foe  ? • 

Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost 
power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that 
account : 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. — 

Up  with  my  tent  there! — Valiant  gentlemen,* 

Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  field ; t — 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  : — 
loot’s  want  J no  discipline,  make  no  delay  ; 

For,  lord.*,  to-morrow  is  a busy  day.  [Exeunt. 

Enter , on  the  other  side  of  the  field , Richmond, 
Atr  William  Brandon,  Oxford,  Sir  Jamks 
Blunt,  and  other  Officers.  Some  of  the 
Soldiers  pitch  Richmond’s  tent. 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  § of  his  fiery  car, 

Gives  token  of  a goodly  day  to-morrow. — 

Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  stan- 
dard.— 

[My  lord  of  Oxford, — you,  sir  William  Brandon, — 
And  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  mc:]b 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keep  j|  his  regiment ; 

Good  captain  Blunt,  boar  my  good  night  to  him, 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : 

Yet  one  thing  more,  good  Blunt,  before  thou 
goest ; * — 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter’d,  do  you  know  ? 
Blunt.  Unless  I have  niista’en  bis  colours 
much, 

(Which  well  I am  assur’d  I have  not  doue,) 

His  regiment  lies  half  a mile  at  least 
South  Irom  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 

Sweet  Blunt,  make  sonic  good  means  to  speak 
with  him, 

And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  scroll. 
Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I’ll  undertake  it; 


(•)  First  folio,  the  Traitors.  (♦)  Pint  folio.  ground. 

(t)  First  folio,  laeke.  (fl  First  folio,  ‘Tract. 

(|)  First  folio,  keepes.  (9)  First  folio,  Note, 

line  an?  found  only  In  the  folio. 

* Good  Blunt,  before  thou  goest ; — ] The  folio  reads,— " Good 
(apt  amt  do  for  me." 
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ACT  V.] 

[And  ho,  God  give  yon  quiet  rest  to-night!]* 
Richm.  Good  night,  good  captain  Blunt. 

Give  me  Rome  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent  ;b 
I’ll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle. 

Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 

And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
Come,  gentlemen, 

I*et  us  consult  upon  to-morrow’s  business; 

In  to  my  tent,  the  air*  is  raw  and  cold. 

[ They  withdraw  into  the  tent. 

Enter,  to  his  tent,  Kino  Richard,  Norfolk, 
Ratcliff,  and  Catesby. 

Rich.  What  is ’t  o’clock  ? 

Cate.  It’s  supper  time,  my  lord  ; 

It’s  »ix+  o’clock. 

K.  Rich.  I will  not  sup  to-night/ — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 

What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? 

And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cate.  It  is,  my  liege ; and  all  things  arc  in 
readiness. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  Rentinels. 

Nor.  I go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lurk  to-morrow,  gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor.  I warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff, — 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a pursuivant-at-arms 
To  Stanley’s  regiment ; bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun -rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. — 

Fill  me  a bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a watch : — c 

[To  Catesby. 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. — 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff, — 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Saw’st  thou£  the  melancholy  lord 
Northumberland  ? 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 
K.  Rich.  So ; I am  satisfied.  Give  me  a bowl 
of  wine : 

I have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I was  wont  to  have. — 
Set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 


(*)  Fir»t  folio,  Dew.  (f)  First  folio,  nine. 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  Ikon. 

* And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night  I]  Omitted  in  the 
quartos. 

•>  Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent;]  In  the  folio,  this 
and  the  three  following  lines  are  introduced  into  Richmond’s 


[scene  hi. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  mv  guard  watch  ; leave  me. 
Ratcliff,  about  the  niitl  of  night,  come  to  my 
tent 

And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I say. 

[Kino  Richard  retires  into  his  tent. 
Exeunt  Ratcliff  and  Catesby. 

Richmond’s  tent  opens . and  discovers  him , and 
his  Officers,  <t’c. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  ami  victory  sit  on  thy  helm  ! 
Richm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can 
afford, 

Be  to  thv  person,  noble  father-in-law  ! 

Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving*  mother? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
! Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond’s  good : 

■ So  much  for  that. — The  silent  hours  steal  on, 

| And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 

In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 

Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 

And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrament 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war,' 4 
I I,  as  I may,  (that  which  I would,  I cannot,) 

With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 

| And  aid* thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
i But  on  thy  side  I may  not  be  too  forward, 

Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brat  her,  tender  George, 

! Be  executed  in  his  father’s  sight. 0) 

Farewell : the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 

And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 

Which  so  long  sunder’d  friends  should  dwell  upon  ; 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 

: Once  more,  adieu : — be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 
Richm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regi- 
ment : 

I ’ll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts, t to  take  a nap ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I should  mount  with  wings  of  victory : 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentle- 
men.— 

[Exeunt  Officers,  drc.  with  Stanley. 
O Thou,  whose  captain  I account  myself, 

Ix»ok  on  my  forces  with  a gracious  eye ! 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  ! 

Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 

That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 

To  thee  I do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 


(*)  First  folio,  Noble.  (t)  Pint  folio,  wlir. 

previous  speech  after  the  words,— “Sir  William  Brandon,  yon 
•hall  bear  my  standard." 

* A watch—)  Probably,  a ■> at  eh' light,  or  candle  marked  In 
sections  to  denote  the  lapse  of  time. 

4 A»S  mortal  -staring  war,—]  Query,  as  orlal-tlabbingt 
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Ere  I let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyea ; 

Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still ! 

[Sleeps. 

The  Ghost  of  Prixcf.  Edward,  son  to  Henry 
the  Sixth,  rises  between  the  two  tents. 


[To  Richmond.]  Be  cheerful,  Richmond,  for  the 
wronged  souls 

Of  butcher’d  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 

King  Henry’s  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  Kino  IIknry  the  Sixtii  rises. 


Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on 
thy  soul  to-morrow ! 

Think,  how  thou  stabb’dsi  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury  ; despair,  therefore,  and  die ! — 
A7« 


Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  When  I was  moital, 
my  anointed  body 

By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  • holes : 

( • ) First  folio  omits,  dru<Hy, 
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Think  on  the  Tower  and  me  ; despair,  and  die  ! 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die ! — 

[ To  Richmond.]  Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou 
conqueror ! 

Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  shouldst  be  king. 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  * sleep ; live,  and  flourish ! 

The  Ghost  of  Clarknck  rises. 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  ont 
thy  soul  to-morrow ! 

T.  that  was  wash’d  to  death  with  fulsome  wine; 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 

And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  ; despair,  and  die ! — 
[T’o  Richmond.]  Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster, 

The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee : 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle!  live  and  flourish  ! 

The  Ghosts  of  Rivkrs,  Giiky,  and  Vaughan 
rise. 

Riv.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on+  thy 
soul  to-morrow. 

Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfrot ! despair,  and  die  ! 
Grey.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Think  upon  Grey,  and 
let  thy  soul  despair  ! 

Vaugh.  [T’o  K.  Rich.]  Think  upon  Vaughan, 
and,  with  guilty  fear, 

Let  fall  thy  lance!*  despair,  and  die! — 

All.  [ T’o  Richmond.]  Awake!  and  think  our 
wrongs  in  Richard’s  bosom 
Will  conquer  him  ! — awake,  and  win  the  day ! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises. 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich.]  Bloody  and  guilty, 
guiltily  awake ; 

And  in  a bloody  battle  end  thy  days ! 

Think  on  lord  Hastings;  despair,  and  die! — 

[To  Richmond.]  Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake, 
awake ! 

Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England’s  sake ! 
The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts.  [T’o  K.  Rich.]  Dream  on  thy  cousins 
smother’d  in  the  Tower ; 

Let  us  be  lead  * within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 

And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death  ! 
Thy  nephews"  souls  bid  § thee  despair  and  die  ! — 


[T’o  Richmond.]  Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  pence, 
and  wake  in  joy  ; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  hoar’s  annoy  ! 
Live,  and  beget  a happy  race  of  kings ! 

Edward’s  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish  ! 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises. 

Ghost.  [T’o  K.  Rich.]  Richard,  thy  wife,  that 
wretched  Anne  thy  wife. 

That  never  slept  a quiet  hour  with  thee, (2) 

Now  (ills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 

And  full  thy  edgcless  sword ; despair,  and  die ! — 
[ T’o  Richmond.]  Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a 
quiet  sleep : 

Dream  of  success  ami  happy  victory ; 

Thy  adversary’s  wife  doth  pray  for  thee  ! 

The  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost.  [T’o  K.  Rich.]  The  first  was  I that 
help’d  thee  to  the  crown  ; 

The  last  was  I that  felt  thy  tyranny : 

O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 

And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness! 

I Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death  ; 
j Fainting,  despair ; despairing,  yield  thy  breath ! — 
i [ To  Richmond.]  I died  for  hope  ere  I could  lend 
thee  aid : 

But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  he  thou  not  dismay’d : 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond’s  side ; 

: And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  pride ! 

[ The  Ghosts  vanish . Kino  Richard  starts  nut 
of  kis  dream. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse! — bind  up  my 
wounds ! — 

Have  mercy,  Jesu ! — Soft ! I did  but  dream. — 

0 coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  ! — 
The  lights  bum  blue. — It  is  now*  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What-,  do  I fear  myself?  there’s  none  else  by: 

I Richard  loves  Richard ; that  is,  I am  I. 

Is  there  a murderer  here  ? No ; — yes ; I am : 
Then  fly.  What, from  myself?  great  reason:  why  ? 
Lest  I revenge.  What,  myself,  upon  myself? 
Alack,  I love  myself.  Wherefore?  for  any  good 
That  I myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

O,  no ! alas,  I rather  hate  myself, 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself! 

1 am  a villain : yet  I lie,  I am  not. 

; Fool,  of  thyself  spook  well : — fool,  do  not  flatter. 

My  conscience  bath  n thousand  several  tongues, 
i And  every  tongue  brings  in  a several  tale. 


(•)  Firtt  folio  omit*,  tkg.  (t)  Firtt  fnlio,  in.  I (•)  Firtt  folio,  »<>/. 

(!)  Firtt  folio,  laid.  (fl  Finn  folio,  tonle  bids. 

rightly,— 

• Ijti  fait  thy  lance  I]  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator  rr«U,  wr  brlirvr  ' “ L»t  fill  thy  fitinf/ru  lane* !"  I te. 
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And  every  talc  condemns  me  for  a villain. 

Perjury,  perjury,*  in  the  high’st  degree, 

Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree ; 

All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 

Throng t to  the  bnr,  crying  all, — Guilty  ! guilty  ! 
I Bhall  despair : — there  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 
And  if  I die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me : — 

Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ? since  that  I myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 

Mcthought  the  souls  of  all  that  I had  murdered 
Came  to  my  tent ; and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow’s  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

(•)  Firwt  folio,  perjury,  once  only. 

(♦)  Fir»t  IMio  insert*,  all. 

• My  lord  ; ’tia  I.]  The  old  toxta  read,—"  Raleltfr,  my  Lord. 
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Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there? 

Rat.  My  lord  ; ’tis  I.*  The  early  village  cock 
Ilnth  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn  ; 

Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 
K.  Rich.  O,  Ratcliff,  I have  dream’d  a fearful 
dream ! — 

What  thinkest  thou?  will  our  friends  prove  all 
true? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord.1* 


't  ia  1."  Cupel  I expelled  the  redundant  word ; but  It  ha*  been 
rein'erted  by  *ub«equent  editor*. 

b No  doubt,  my  lord.] .ltichard's  speech,  and  RatclifTs  answer, 
are  omitted  in  the  folio. 
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K.  Rich.  O Ratcliff,  I fear,  1 fear, — ' 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of 
shadows. 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
Armed  iu  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond ! 

It  is  not  yet  near  day.  Come,  go  with  me  ; 

Under  our  tents  I’ll  play  the  eaves-dropper,* 

To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  mo. 

[Exeunt  Kino  Richard  and  Ratcliff. 

Enter  Oxford  and  others . 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond  ! 
i Richm.  Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentle- 
men, 

That  you  have  ta’en  a tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  aud  fairest-boding 
dreams, 

That  ever  enter’d  in  a drowsy  head. 

Have  I since  your  departure,  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard 
murder'd, 

Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  on  victory.* 

I promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a dream. 

How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm.  Why,  then  ’tia  time  to  arm,  and  give  . 
direction. — [Advances  to  the  Troops,  j 
More  than  I have  said,  loving  countrymen, 

The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon : yet  remember  this, — 

God  and  our  good  cause  tight  upon  our  side ; 

The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls, 

Like  high-reared  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces ; 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against, 

Hud  rather  have  us  win  thaii  him  they  follow. 

For  what  is  he  they  follow?  truly,  gentlemen, 

A bloody  tyrant  and  a homicide ; 

One  rais’d  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish’d  : 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  lie  hath. 
And  slaughter’d  those  tlmt  were  the  means  to  help 
him ; 

A base  foul  atone,  made  precious  hv  the  foilt 
Of  England’s  elmir.  where  he  is  falsely  set ; 

One  that  hath  ever  been  God’s  enemy : 

Then,  if  you  fight  against  God’s  enemy. 

God  will,  injustice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers; 

If  you  do  sweat  £ to  put  a tyrant  down. 

You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain  ; 

(•)  Fir«t  foli o.  Eat -drnnpfr.  (»)  First  folio, 

(ti  Firm  folio,  ttreart. 

» And  cried  on  victory.]  "this  has  been  needlessly  chanced  t«  I 
"cried  oul  vieiury,”  or  printed,  " — cried—  On!  victory!"’  To 
cry  on  anything;  Was  a familiar  cip'niion  formcrlj  : thus,  in 


If  you  do  fight  against  your  country’s  foes. 

Your  country’s  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire  ; 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 

Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 

I f you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 

Your  children’s  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights. 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords; 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  bo  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth’s  cold  face ; 
But  if  I thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  bold*  and  cheerfully  ; 
God,  and  Saint  George!  (3)  Richmond,  and  victory! 

II  -enter  King  Richard,  Ratcliff,  Attendant, 

and  Forces. 

K.Rrcu.  Wliatsaid  Northumberland  as  touching 
Richmond  ? 

Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 

K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth  ; and  what  said 
Surrey  then?  [purpose. 

Rat.  He  smil’d  and  said,  The  better  for  our 
K.  Rich.  He  was  i’  the  right;  and  so,  indeed, 
it  is.  [Clock  strikes. 

Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine ; for,  by 
the  book, 

He  should  have  brav’d  the  cast  an  hour  ago : 

A black  day  will  it  he  to  somebody. — 

Ratcliff, — 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  he  seen  to-day ; 
The  skv  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 

I would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-dav ! Why,  what  is  that  to  me. 
More  than  to  Richmond  ? for  the  self-same  heaven 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  mv  lord!  the  foe  vaunts  iu 
the  field. 

K.  Rich.  Come,  bustle,  bustle  ; — caparison  my 
horse : — 

Coll  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power  : — 
I will  lend  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 

And  thus  mv  battle  shall  be  ordered. — 

My  forward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  + in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 

(•)  Old  text,  boldly.  ( 1 1 Pint  folio  omit*,  out  alt. 

“ Hamlet,”  Act  V Sc  ?.  "Thi*  quarry  ertet  on  havoc;"  and  in 
" Othello.  ’ Art  V.  8c.  I,  “ —whose  noise  is  this  that  eric*  on 
murder  f* 
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Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst : 

John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  foot  and  horse;. 

They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow 

In  the  main  battle ; whose  puissance  on  either  side 

.Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot ! — What  think'st 
thou,  Norfolk  ? 

Non.  A good  direction,  warlike  sovereign. — 
This  found  1 on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[Giving  a scroll. 

K.  Rica.  [Reads.] 

Jockey  of  Norfolk , be  not  too  • bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  matter  it  bought  and  sold. 

A thing  devised  by  the  enemy. — 

Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  untof  his  charge  : 

Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls ; 
Conscience  is  but  a word  that  cowards  use,* 
Dom’d  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  sw  ords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to’t  pell-mell; 

If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. — 
What  shall  I say  more  than  I have  inferr’d  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal ; — 

A sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  nin-nwnvs, 

A scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o’er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  J and  assur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  to  you§  unrest ; 

You  having  lands,  and  bless’d  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distuin  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a paltry  fellow, 

Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother’s  cost  ? h 
A milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  ns  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 

Let’s  whip  these  stragglers  o’er  the  seas  again  ; 
I*ash  hence  these  over- weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish’d  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives  ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  bang’d  them- 
selves : 

If  we  be  conquer’d,  let  men  conquer  us, 

And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb’d,and  thump’d, 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 

Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ? lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ? — Ilark  ! I hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  afar  off. 

Fight,  |!  gentlemen  of  England!  -fight,  bold 
yeomen  !(4) 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  bead  ! — 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood  ; — 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  ! — 

(•)  Pint  folio.  »o.  (♦)  First  folio,  to. 

(1)  Old  text.  Adventure*.  ($)  FSrul  folio,  you  to. 

(()  First  folio,  Right.  (V)  Old  text,  baldly. 

■ Conscience  •»  but  a word  that  coward*  use,— J The  folio  read*, 
**  For  conscience  it  a word,'*  Ac. 
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Enter  a Messenger. 

What  says  lord  Stanley  ? will  be  bring  bis  power? 
Mess.  My  lord,  lie  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George’s  head  ! 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass’d  the  marsh  ; 

I After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A thousand  hearts  are  great  within 
my  bosom : 

Advance  our  standards  ! set  upon  our  foes  ! 

Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 

Upon  them  ! Victory  sits  on  our  helms.*  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  IV. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.  Excursions.  Enter  Norfolk,  and 
Forces ; to  him  Catksby. 

Catr.  Rescue ! my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue ! 
rescue ! 

The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a man, 

Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger  ; 

His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  lie  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death : 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarum.  Enter  Kino  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  A horse ! a hone ! my  kingdom  for 
a horse ! 

Catk.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I’ll  help  you  to  a 
horse. 

K.  Rich.  Slave,  I have  set  my  life  upon  a east. 
And  I will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  ! 

I think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 

Five  have  I slain  to-day  instead  of  him : — 

A horse  ! a horse  ! my  kingdom  for  a horse ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Enter , from  opjiosite  sides , Kino 
Richard  and  Richmond  ; they  fight,  and 
exeunt  fighting.  Retreat  and  flourish.  Then 
re-ent er Richmond,  with  Stanley  bearing  the 
crown,  and  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

Richm.  God  and  your  arms  be  prais’d,  victorious 
friends ; 

The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead  ! (4) 

Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou 
acquit  thee ! 

Lo  here  thisf  long-usurped  royalty, J 

(•)  First  folio,  helper.  (t)  Pint  folio,  (Aim. 

(!)  Old  text,  Royalt it*. 

b At  our  mother's  coil t)  It  should  be,  "our  brother'*  cost.” 
Shnke‘pe»re  fell  into  the  error  by  following  a particular  edition  of 
Hoiinshed,  wherein  brother  ia  misprinted  mnother. 
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From  the  dead  temples  of  ibis  bloody  wretch 
Have  I pluck’d  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal  ; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,*  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say  A men  tonll ! — 
But,  tell  me  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 
Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester 
town, 

Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw 
us.* 

Rieusi.  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either 
side  ? 

Stan.  John  dukcof  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  sir  William  Brandon. 
Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomesf  their 
births. 

Proclaim  a pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled, 

That  in  submission  will  return  to  us  ; 

And  then,  as  we  have  ta’en  the  sacrament. 

We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red : — 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction, 

That  long  hath£  frown’d  upon  their  enmity  ! — 


[SCKSTK  V. 

What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not, — A men  t 
' England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarr’d  herself ; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother’s  blood. 

The  father  rashly  slaughter’d  his  own  son. 

The  son,  compel  I’d,  been  butcher  to  the  sire  ; 

All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 

Divided,  in  their  dire  division.— 

O,  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 

The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 

By  God’s  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together  ! 

And  let  their*  heirs  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so.) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-foc’d  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days ! 
Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood ! 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase, 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace ! 
Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp’d,  peace  lives  agon  ; 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  A men  ! 

[Exeunt, 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  en)ny  it.  (t>  Old  text,  becutn*. 

It l First  folio,  Aon. 

» Wkithrr,  if  It  please  ^ou,  tte  may  now  withdraw  hi.  ] The  folio 


(•)  First  folio,  ihi/. 


reads,  — 

“ Whither  (If  you  pirate)  we  may  withdraw  us.’* 
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(1)  Scene  I .—Enter  GLorcESTiR.]  In  the  brood  out-  | 
linen  of  Richard'*  person  and  character,  Shakespeare 
has  closely  adhered  to  the  description  of  tho  usurper,  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  as  he  found  it  in  the  Chronicles  of  Hall 
and  Holinshod. 

“ Richanlc  tho  third  sonne  [of  Richard  Plants  genet 
dtiko  of  York],  of  whom  we  now  entreato,  wsw  in  witte 
and  courage  egnll  with  either  of  thorn,  in  bodyo  and 
prowesse  farra  under  them  hoth  [his  brothers  Edward 
and  Clarence  I,  litle  of  stature,  ill  fttured  of  limmes,  crake 
backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  then  his  right, 
hard  favoured  of  visage,  and  such  as  is  in  states  called 
warlyo,  in  other  meniio  otherwise  ; * ho  was  malicious, 
wrathful!,  envious,  and  from  afore  his  birth  ever  frawarda. 

It  is  for  trouth  rejsirted,  that  the  lhiches  his  mother 
had  so  tnuclic  a doe  in  her  travailo,  that  she  coulde  not 
bee  delivered  of  hym  uneuttc,  and  that  hoc  came  into 
the  woride  with  the  feete  forwarde,  as  menne  bco  borne 
outwarde,  and  (as  the  fame  runneth)  also  not  untothod  : 
whether  menno  of  hatred  report*  above  the  troutho,  or 
elles  that  nature  ebaunged  her  course  in  hya  boginnynge, 
whicho  in  tho  course  of  hi*  lyfe  many  thvnges  unnaturallye 
oommiUed.  None  evill  captainc  was  heo  in  the  warn?, 
as  to  wbiche,  his  disposition  was  more  metely  then 
for  peace.  Sundry*?  victories  haddo  he,  and  sometime 
overthrowe*.  but  never  in  defaults  as  for  his  ownc  peraono, 
either  of  hardinesse  or  poly  tike  order.  Free  was  ho  called 
of  dis  pence,  and  aommewhat  above  his  power  li  be  rail,  with 
large  giftes  he  get  hym  unstedfaste  frendeshippo,  for  whicbe 
heu  was  faino  to  pil  and  apoyle  in  other  places,  and  got  hym 
s tod  fast  hatred.  Ho  was  close  and  secrete,  a deepc  dissi- 
muler.  low  lye  of  countcynaunev,  arrogant  of  heart,  out- 
wardeiy  coutnpinable  where  he  inwardaly  bated,  not  letting 
to  ki.sse  whom  he  though  to  to  kyll,  dispitious  and  cruel), 
not  for  evill  will  nlway,  but  oftcr  for  ambicion  and  either 
for  the  surotie  or  cn crease  of  his  ostate.  Frende  and 
fooe  was  raucho  what  indifferent,  where  his  advauntago 
grewe,  he  spared  no  mannes  dcathe  whose  life  withstode 
his  purpose.  Ho  slowe  with  his  ownc  handcs  king  Henry 
the  sixt,  l>eing  prisonor  in  tho  Tower  as  men  constantly 
•aye,  and  that  without  commaundemente  or  knowledge  of 
the  kyng,  which  would e undoubtedly  vf  he  had  entended 
that  thing,  have  appointed  that  bochcrly  office  to  some 
other,  then  his  owne  borne  brother.  Some  wise  menne 
also  wene,  that  his  driftc  covertly  convaydo  lacked  not 
in  helpyng  forth  his  brother  of  Clarenoo  to  his  death, 
whicho  he  resisted  openly,  bowboit  somewhat  (as  monne 
demed)  more  faintly  then  ho  that  wer  hartely  minded  to 
his  welth.  And  they  that  thus  deme,  think  that  ho  long 
time  in  king  Edwarde*  life,  fore-thought  to  be  kyng  in 
case  that  tho  king  his  brother  (whose  life  he  looked  that 
evil  dyetc  shoulde  shorten)  shoulde  hap]  ten  to  decease  (as  , 
in  dodo  he  did)  while  his  chyldren  were  yonge.  And  thei 
dome  that  for  thys  intentc  he  was  gladde  of  his  brothers 
death  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  life  must  nodes  have 
hindered  him  so  entendynge,  whither  the  same  Duke  of 

• "Such  »s  in  c*tstci  W called  s warlvkc  vLagc,  and  emonffe 
common  pttMDM  a crabbed  r«te."-lULk. 
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Clarence  haddu  k elite  him  true  to  his  Nephew  tho  yonge 
king  or  enter  prised  to  lie  kyng  himsclfe.  But  of  al  this 
pointe  is  there  no  certaintie  and  whoso  divincth  uppou  con- 
iectures,  may  as  wel  shote  to  farra  as  to  short." — SIR  T. 
Moke,  Life  (if  *V«y  JlycAardt  the  ihirtU.  Lond.  ft*.  1557, 
fo.  37. 

(2)  Scene  II. — 

I) tail  Henry's  von  tuis 

Open  their  congtaTd  month*  and  bleed  ci/WaA.] 

An  allusion  to  the  once  prevalent  superstition  that  the 
body  of  a murdered  person  always  bled  at  the  touch  or  on 
the  approach  of  tho  murderer : — “ For  as  in  a secret 
muriher,  if  the  deade  carcase  be  at  any  time  thereafter 
handled  by  the  murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of  bloud,  as  if 
the  blud  wer  crying  to  the  heaven  for  revenge  of  the 
murtherer. '* — K.  James,  Itemonoloyte,  4 to.  1597,  p.  80. 

At  Hertford  assizes,  4 Cor.  I.  the  following  was  taken 
by  Sir  John  Maynard,  serjeant-at-law,  from  the  depo* 
sition  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  a murder  was 
committed  : — " That  the  body  being  taken  out  of  the  grave 
thirty  day*  after  the  party's  death,  and  Iving  on  the  grass, 
and  tho  four  defendant*  (susjsxted  of  murdering  her) 
being  required,  each  of  thorn  touched  the  dead  body, 
whereupon  the  brow  of  tho  dead,  which  before  was  of 
a livid  and  carrion  colour,  tiegnn  to  havo  a dew  or  gentle 
sweat  arise  on  it,  which  increased  by  degrees,  till  tho 
sweat  ran  down  in  drape  on  the  face,  tho  brow  turned  to 
a lively  and  fresh  colour,  and  tho  deceased  opened  ono  of 
her  eyes  and  shut  it  again  three  several  times ; she  like- 
wise thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage  finger  throe  time* 
and  pulled  it  in  again,  and  tho  finger  dropt  blood  on  tho 
grass." — Set  the  Cattleman*  Magazine,  St  jit.  1731. 

(3)  Scene  II. — Crosby- place.}  8o  called  because  built 
by  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  woolnutn,  upon  ground 
leased  to  him  ill  14titi,  for  ninoly-nine  years  by  Alice 
Ashfield,  prioress  of  St.  Helen's.  In  the  year  1470,  being 
then  an  alderman,  he  was  elected  sheriff,  and  in  that 
character  went  out  to  meet  Edward  IV.  on  that  monarch's 
coming  to  London,  21st  May,  1471.  On  this  occasion  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  effigy  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Helen  bears  the  Yorklsh  collar 
of  roses  and  suns ; and  hi*  attachment  to  that  house 
explains  why  Gloucester  hold  hi*  “ divided  councils  " in 
Croeby-placo.  “ For  by  little  and  little,"  says  Holinshcd, 
“all  folko  with  drewe"  from  the  Tower,  and  drew'  unto 
Crosbies  in  Rishopsgate  Street,  whore  the  lVotoctor  kept 
his  household." 

The  mansion  was  spacious  and  very  tienutiful.  Its 
noble  hall,  ntill  existing,  is  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-seven 
I broad,  and  forty  feet  high,  and  its  iwf  is  considered  to  l>e 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tiuilier-work  known.  Among 
the  distinguished  ixtssesaoni  of  Crosby -place,  was  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  here  wrote  hi*  ” Life  of  King  Richard 
the  Third." 

(4)  SCENE  IV. — r/l  chop  thee  in  the  malmsey-lntt  in 
the  next  room. J Though  the  ancient  chroniclers  concur  in 
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alleging  Clarence  to  have  been  drowned  in  a butt  of  I 
malmsey  wine,  the  story  ui  now  believed  to  l*o  apocryphal.  I 
In  the  “ Mirror  for  Magistrates, " bo  is  made  to  relnto  his  j 
munlcr  thus : — 

" And,  covertly,  within  the  tower  they  cable 
A guest  to  gevr  such  verdi  e a*  thy  should  : 

Who,  what  with  feare  and  what  with  favour  ihraldc, 

Durst  not  pronounce  but  a*  my  brethren  would : 

And  though  my  false  accusant  never  could 

Prove  oug  <t  they  aayd,  I iruil  lessc  was  condemned  : 

Such  verdites  parse  where  itislicc  is  contemned. 

This  feat  atchlved.  yet  could  they  not  for  shame 
Cause  nice  bcc  kild  by  any  common  wny. 

Hut  like  a wolfe  ilie  tyrant  Richard  rsinr, 

(My  b.  other  nay  my  butcher  I may  say) 

Unto  the  tower  when  all  men  were  away. 

Save  such  as  were  provided  for  the  feme  : 

M ho  in  this  wise  did  strangely  mee  < ntn-atc. 

Ilis  purpose  was  with  a prepared  string 
To  strangle  mce  : but  1 Oestird  tree  so, 

That  by  no  force  they  could  nice  therto  bring, 

Which  caused  him  that  purpose  to  forgo: 
llowbeit  they  bound  mcc,  whether  1 would  or  no, 

And  in  a but  of  malmsey  •laming  by. 

Nee  e chtUtned  mee,  because  1 should  not  cry.*" 

(5)  Scene  IV. — 

Hair  fain,  Hie  Pilate,  would  / trank  my  hand* 

Of  tAit  mod  yriec.us  guilty  murder  done  /J 
Tlio  authority  upon  which  Shnkospcare  imputed  to 
Richard  the  munlcr  of  hia  brother  Clarence,  was  not 
merely  the  radar  tradition  of  his  own  day,  but  the 
statements  of  tlio  old  chroniclers  upon  whom  ho  rolled  for 
historic  information.  Waljsole  conjectured,  from  a passage 
in  the  “ Chronicle  of  England,”  that  the  real  cause  of 
Gloucester's  animosity  to  Claronco  was  the  latter's  un- 
willingness to  share  with  him  that  moiety  of  the  estate 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  which  Gloucester  become 
entitled  on  his  marriage  with  the  younger  sister  of  the 
Duchess  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  however,  ob- 
serves that  there  is  a Patent  Roll  which  records  “great 
grievances''  at  this  time  existing  between  Clarence  ami  the 

r jcii's  brother.  Lord  Rivers.  The  Act  of  his  Attainder 
igcs  him  with  purposing  treason  against  the  Queen  and 
her  son  and  great  jmrt  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  ; and  bis 
confiscated  estates  were  chiefly  given  to  Lord  Rivers,  ami 
the  stewardship  and  marriage  of  his  heir  to  the  Queen’s 
son,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  The  imrties,  therefore,  who  . 
most  profited  by  Clarence’s  death,  were  really  the  friends  ! 
of  the  Queen  and  the  ftolitical  opponents  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

“ In  the  .xvii.  yerc  of  kyng  Edward,  there  fol  a sparele 
of  privv  malice,  betwene  the  kyng  and  hia  brother,  tho 
duke  ot  Clarence.  Whether  it  rose  of  old  grudges  before 
tymo  passed,  or  were  it  newly  kyndlod  and  set  a fyru 


by  tho  Qucne  or  her  bloud,  which  were  ever  mistrustyng 
and  privelv  barkynge  at  the  kynges  lignngc,  or  were  he 
desirous  to  reigno  after  hys  brother : to  men  that  have 
thereof  made  Jorge  inquisicion,  of  suche  as  were  of  no 
small  autlioritio  in  thuso  dayos,  the  cerUyntio  therof  was 
hyd,  and  coulde  not  trucly  l-o  disclosed,  but  by  conjec- 
tures, which  as  often  deceyve  tho  imaginackms  of  fantas- 
tical folke,  as  declare  trouth  to  them  in  their  conclusion. 
Tho  fame  was  that  tho  kyng  or  tho  Qucne,  or  bothc.  sore 
troubled  with  a folisb  Propbeaye,  and  by  reason  therof. 
began  to  stonuuke  and  grevously  to  grudge  agaynst  tho 
duke.  Tha  effect  of  which  was,  after  king  Edward  should 
reigno,  one  w hoso  first  letter  of  hys  name  sbnuldo  bo  a 
G.,  and  because  tho  devcl  is  wont  with  such  wytchcraftes 
to  wrnppe  and  illajueat  the  myndcs  of  men,  which  dclyto 
in  such  dovelyslie  fantasves,  they  aayd  afterward  that  that 
Prophcsie  lost  not  hys  effect,  when  after  kyng  Edward, 
G lores  ter  usurped  hys  kyngdomc. 

Other  allege  this  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death  : That  of 
’late,  tho  old  rancor  betwene  them  bojrng  newly  revived 
(The  which  betwene  no  creatures  can  be  more  vehement 
then  Is?  two  tie  bretherne.  especially  when  it  is  fcrmely  radi* 
ente),  tho  duko  boyng  destitute  of  a wyfc,  by  the  mcancs 
of  lady  Margaret  (Inches  of  Burgoyn,  hys  svstcr,  procured 
to  have  the  lady  Marye,  daughter  and  hej  to  to  duko 
Charles  her  husband©,  to  boo  geven  to  hym  in  matrimony : 
which  manage  kyngo  Edward  (oovyenge  the  feliritic  of  hys 
brother)  bo  the  ngaynesayed  and  dbturbed.  Tins  privy 
displeasure  was  openly  appeased,  but  not  inwardly  for- 
gotten, nor  outwardly  forgeven,  for  that,  not  witlistandyng 
a sen  aunt  of  the  Dukes  was  sodainly  accused  (I  can  not 
pay  of  trouth,  or  tin  trucly  suspected  by  the  Dukes 
enemy es)  of  poyaonyng,  sorcery,  or  inchauntment,  and 
thereof  condempned,  and  put  to  taste  the  paynesof  death. 
Tho  duke,  whicho  invght  not  suffer  tho  wrengfull  con- 
demnation of  hys  man  <ns  he  in  his  conscience  ndiudgod) 
nor  yet  forbere,  nor  pacicntly  suffer  the  unjust  handelvng 
of  hys  trusty  aervaunt,  dnvly  dvd  oppugn®,  and  wyth  yll 
woordcs  murmur  at  the  doyng  th<  rcof.  'The  king  much 
greved  and  troubled  with  hys  brothers  davlv  queritr.onyo, 
and  continunll  exclamaeion,  caused  hym  to  l*e  nppre- 
I bended,  and  cast  into  the  Town*,  where  ho  beyngo  taken, 

) adjudged  for  a Tray  tor,  was  privelv  drouned  in  a But  of 
Malvesey. 

But  sure  It  is,  that  although  kyng  Edward  were  ccn- 
aentyng  to  his  death  and  destruction,  yet  he  muche  did 
bo  the  Inmento  hys  infortunate  chnunco,  and  re|)cnt  hys 
sodayne  exccucion.  In  osnmche,  that  when  any  person 
sued*  to  hym  for  Pardon  or  remission,  of  any  malefactor 
i condempned  to  the  punyshraent  of  death,  ho  would®  nccus- 
| tomablv  eaye,  ami  openly  apeke,  O infortunato  brother 
for  wIumo  lvfo  not  ono  creatouro  wouldo  make  intercession, 
openly  spekyng,  and  apjsirantly  meanynge,  that  by  the 
i meanes  of  somo  of  the  nobilitin,  he  was  circumvented,  and 
I brought  to  his  confusion.” — Hall. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  I. — / Omni  my  God  for  my  humility. "\  Milton, 
in  lua  " Iconoclastes,”  has  "this  observation : — 

“Tho  dcefKjst  policy  of  a Tyrant  hath  Inn  ever  to 
countcrfet  Religious.  And  Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  hath 
mentiond  that  special  craft  among  twelve  other  tyrannical 
Soph  a ms.  Neither  want  wee  examples.  • • * From  Stories 
of  this  nature  both  Ancient  and  Modem  which  abound,  tlio 
Poets  also,  and  som  English,  have  bin  in  this  point  so 
mindful!  of  Decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words 
in  tho  mouth  of  any  person,  tnen  of  a Tvrant.  I shall  not 
instance  an  abstruse  Author,  wherein  the  K ing  might  be 
less  conversant,  but  one  whom  wee  well  Know  was 
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tho  Closet  Companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William 
Shakespeare  ; who  introduces  tho  Person  of  Richard  the 
third  awaking  in  as  high  a strain  of  pictic  and  mortifi- 
cation, as  is  utterd  in  any  |*assnge  of  this  Bock ; and 
sometimes  to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some 
words  in  this  place,  / intended,  saith  ho.  not  onely  to  oblige 
my  Frauds,  but  mine  Enemies.  The  like  saith  Jlickard, 
Act,  2.  Seen,  1. 

J doe  not  inote  that  Englishman  alive, 

IlYlA  whom  my  toule  is  any  jott  at  odds. 

More  then  the  lutaut  that  is  home  to-mgkt  J 
1 thank  my  God  for  my  humilltie. 

P P 
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Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  tho 
wlmlo  Trugodie,  wherein  the  Poet  us'd  not  much  licence  in 
departing  from  the  truth  of  lliston’,  which  delivers  him 
u deep  dissembler,  not  of  hia  affections  only,  but  of 
Religion.  tuiosoKAAlTEl.  The  Author  1.  M.,  Loud.  4to. 

1611*,  p.  11. 

(2)  Scene  IV. — Corn*,  I’ll  conduct  yon  to  the  sanetuary.] 
“Theso  tidyngw  came  hastely  to  tho  queno  before  myd- 
uightc,  by  a very  wore  report©  that  the  kynge  her  sonno 
was  taken  and  that  her  brother  and  her  other  wmne  and 
other  her  f rondos  were  ares  ted  and  Rent,  no  man  wysto 
whether.  With  this  heavy  lidynges  the  queue  lx:;  way  led 
her  cbyldes  ruyue,  her  f rondos  mischnunco,  and  her  owne 
infortuno,  cursssvng  the  tyme  that  ever  sho  was  j>orsuf»ded 
to  leavo  tho  gatheryngo  of  people  to  bryngo  up  the  kynge 
with  a great  i»owre,  but  that  was  passed,  and  therforc  now 
she  toko  her  younger  sonno  tho  duko  of  Yorko  and  her 
dough  tors,  ami  went  out  of  tho  |ialays  of  Westminster, 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  there  lodged  in  the  abbotea  place, 
ami  she  nud  all  her  chyldrcn  and  conqiaignie  were  reges- 
tred  for  sanctuaiyo-j*ersons.  Tho  same  night  there  cuuio 
to  doctor  Kothcmn  Arehebyshop  of  Yorko  and  lotde 
Chauncelour,  a messenger  from  the  lordo  Cbambrclayne 
to  Y’orko  place  Ixmytle  Westminster:  tho  messongcr  was 
b rough  to  to  the  l.Lsshopjjcs  bodsvde  mid  declared  to  him 
tluit  the  dukes  were  gone  backe  with  tho  young  kyng  to 
Northampton,  and  declared  further,  that  the  lorde  Has- 
tynges  his  maistcr  sent  hym  worde  that  ho  shouble  feare 
ncthyng,  for  all  should  be  well.  (Wol  quod  the  Arche- 


ACT 

0)  ScENB  I. — UVfcowif,  twt,i  prince,  to  London,  to  yottr 
chum  Ur.]  Ixmdon  was  anciently  called  Camera  Regis ; — a 
name  of  which  Ruckinghntn  took  adrnnlagc  in  his  sj»ccch 
to  tho  citizens  upon  the  death  of  Hastings  ; — " Tho  princo 
by  this  noble  citye  os.  his  epeciul  chamber,  and  tho  well 
renowned  cityo  of  this  rcalme,  much  honorable  fame  re- 
ceiveth  among  all  other  nncions."  • 'l*hc  best  explanation 
of  the  term  is  given  in  lieu  Jons  on’s  “ Part  of  King 
James’s  Entertainment  in  jmssing  to  his  coronation, 
through  tho  City  of  Loudon,  on  Thursday  the  15th  of 
Mureh  1603: — 

At  Fen-Church. 

The  scene  presented  it  self  in  a square  and  tint  upright, 
liko  to  tho  side  of  a city : the  top  thereof,  al>ovc  the  vent 
and  crest,  adorned  with  Iioiimm,  towers  and  steeples,  sot 
off  in  prospective.  Upon  tho  battlements  in  a great 
capital  letter  was  inscribed, 

Londucium  : 

According  to  Tacitus,  A mm it.  lib.  14.  * * • Beneath  that 
in  a less  and  different  character,  was  written 
Camera  Regia, 

which  title  immediately  after  the  Norman  couquost  it 
began  to  have  ; and  by  tho  indulgenco  of  successive 
princes,  hath  l>cen  hitherto  continued.  In  the  frieze  over 
the  gate  it  seemeth  to  speak  this  verse : 

Par  Domus  hjjc  c<elo, 

Bed  minor  bst  Domino. 

Taken  out  of  Martial  (lib.  8.  epig.  36)  and  implying  tliat 
though  this  city  (for  tho  state  and  magniticenco)  might 
by  hyperbole  bo  said  to  touch  tho  stars,  and  reach  up  to 
heaven,  yet  was  it  far  inferior  to  tho  master  thereof,  who 


* Sir  Thomas  More’s  Life  of  King  Richard  III.  to.  G3. 
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bishop)  be  it  os  wcl  as  it  wyl,  it  wryll  never  be  so  wel  as 
wo  have  seno  it,  and  then  the  mossenger  departed.  Whcr- 
upon  the  bishop  called  up  all  his  servauntes  and  toko  with 
liym  tho  great  scale  anu  came  trefore  day  to  the  queno, 
about  whom  he  found  much  hcvyne&so,  rumble,  haste, 
busyness©,  convcighauncc,  and  coriuge  of  her  stuffe  into 
sanctuaryc,  every  man  was  busy  to  carye,  bcaro  and  con- 
veigh  stufle,  chestes  and  fardclles,  no  man  was  unoccupied, 
and  some  cariod  more  then  they  were  commaundcd  to 
another  place. 

Tho  <[uonti  sat  alono  Iwlowe  on  tho  rushes  all  desolate 
and  dismayde,  whom  the  Archebishop|*>  comforted  in  the 
l*est  manor  that  ho  couUlo,  showyng  her  that  tho  matter 
was  nothyng  so  sore  as  she  tooko  it  for,  ami  that  he  w-ns 
putte  in  good  hoje  and  out  of  feare  by  tho  message  scut 
to  hym  from  tho  lord  Ilastvnges.  * A wo  worth  hym  ’ 
quod  the  queue,  ‘ for  it  is  be  that  gocth  about  to  destroy 
mo  and  my  blodde.*  * Madame,'  quod  ho,  ‘bo  of  good 
comforte  and  I assure  you,  yf  they  cnouno  any  other 
kynge  then  your  sonno  whom  "they  now  have,  we  shal  on 
tho  tnorow  erouno  his  brothor  whom  you  have  hero  with 
you.  And  here  is  the  greato  auk,  wMah  in  likewysc  at 
your  noble  husband  delivered  it  to  me,  so  1 deliver  it  to  you 
to  tho  use  of  your  sonne/  and  therwith  delivered  her  the 
greate  scale  and  departed  home  in  tho  dawning  of  the  day. 
And  when  he  opened  his  wyndowus  and  loked  on  tho 
Tomvs,  he  might  sou  tho  river  full  of  boates,  of  tho  duke 
of  Gloucester  his  servauntes  watchvng,  that  no  parsun 
should  go  to  sanctuary,  nor  nono  should  [utssc  unsercliod.” 

— Hall. 


hi. 

was  Ids  Majesty  ; and  in  that  respect  unworthy  to  receive 
him.  The  highest  person  advanced  therein,  was 
Monarcuia  Britannica  ; 

and  fitly ; applying  to  tho  abovementioned  title  of  tho 
city.  The  King’s  ('iiamdf.ii,  and  therefore  here  placed  as 
in  the  proper  seat  of  tho  empire.” 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

Jok  arc  too  senselesufobsti  note,  mg  lorxl, 

Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional, 

I Veigh  it  bat  Kith  the  gross  nest  oj  this  age.} 
Buckingham’s  nensons  against  the  young  duko  of  Y ork’s 
right  to  enjov  tho  privilego  of  sanctuary,  were  first  set 
forth  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  were  copied  by  Hall  and 
Holinshed,  from  one  or  other  of  whom  the  i»oet  took 
them : — 

“ ‘ Womanish  feare,  naie  womanish  frewardncs  ’ (quod 
tho  duke  of  Buckingham)  • * * * I ensure  you  faithfully 
for  my  myndo,  I will  rather  (maugrc  her  stomacktq  fetches 
hym  away  then  leave  him  there  till  her  frowanlucsso  or 
fond  feare  conveic  him  awave.  Ami  yet  will  I break  no 
sanctuary,  for  vorely  sitho  the  privilego  of  that  place  and 
other  of  that  sorto  have  so  long  oontiimo<l,  I would  not 
goo  alumt  to  brcnke  it,  but  if  they  were  now  to  begynno 
I w'ould  not  l»e  he  that  should  mako  them.  Yet  wyll  not 
1 say  nay  but  it  is  a deedo  of  pitio  that  such  men  as  the 
chaunce  of  tho  sea  or  their  ovill  debtors  have  brought  into 
povertie,  should  havo  some  plnco  of  refuge  to  ke|»e  in  tlicir 
no. lies  out  of  tho  daunger  of  their  cruell  croditoun*.  And 
if  it  fortune  tho  crouuo  to  como  in  <[uestion,  ns  it  hath 
dono  before  this  tymo,  while  echo  i«rte  taketh  <*ther  for 
tray  tours,  I thinko  it  neccssaryo  to  liavo  u place  of  refuge 
for  botho  : But  as  for  thovej  and  murtherers  whereof  those 
places  be  full,  and  whiche  never  fall©  from  their  crafto  after 
thov  once  falle  thcrunto,  it  is  pytee  that  ever  Sanctuary 
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Hhoukl  servo  them,  and  in  ©speciall  wylful  murtherers  whom 
God  commnumloth  to  bo  taken  from  tho  aultor  ami  to  be 
put  to  death.  * * * Nowo  loko  how  fowo  sanctuary  menno 
there  bo  whomo  nocemitio  or  misfortune  comjiellcd  to  go 
thothcr.  And  thou  sco  on  tho  other  svdo  what  a sort 
there  lw  commonly  therein  of  sucho  voonw  wylful  un- 
thriftynes  hath  brought  to  naught What  n rnblo  of  thoves, 
murthcrers,  and  malicious  heinous  trai tours  1 w,  and  that 
in  twoo  places  specially  ; the  one  at  the  elltow  of  the  cytec 
and  the  othor  in  tho  very  bowels.  I dure  well  a vowu  it. 
if  you  waye  the  good  that  they  do,  with  the  hurt  that 
conimeth  of  them,  ye  shall  Unde  it  mucho  better  to  lose 
botho  then  to  have  bothe.  And  this  I snyo,  although  they 
were  not  abused  (as  tlioy  now  l»e  and  so  long  have  bene) 
that  I foare  me  over  they  will  be,  while  men  l»e  afeanl  to 
sot  to  thuir  hands  to  tho  amendmento,  as  though  God  and 
saincte  Peter  were  tho  patrons  of  ungracious  livyngc. 
Noire  unthriftes  riot  and  ronno  in  dobto  ut*on  boldncs  of 
these  places;  yea,  and  riche  men  ronno  thy t her  with  poor© 
mens  goodes:  there  theybuyldc.  there  they  spend  and  bid 
their  ereditoun  goo  whystle.  Mens  wyves  ronti©  thither 
with  their  husltandos  plate  and  save  they  dare  not  ahydo 
with  thoir  husbandes  tor  lietynge ; thoves  bryngo  thither 
stollcn  goodes  and  lyre  thereon.  There  devise  they  now 
robberies  nightely,  and  stealo  out  and  rob,  reave  and 
kylle  menne,  and  come  agnino  into  those  places  as  though 
those  places  gave  them  not  onoly  a saveganl  for  tho  harrne 
that  thev  havo  dooen  but  a licence  also  to  do  more  mischief. 

• • • Where  a manno  is  by  lawfull  meancs  in  peril  there 
nodoth  he  the  tuition  of  some  speciall  privilege  which  is  the 
onely  grounde  of  all  sanctuaries ; from  which  necessitee  this 
noble  prince  is  farre,  wboM  love  to  his  kvnge,  nature  and 
kinred  proveth : whoso  innocencio  to  all  tho  worldo,  his 
tender  youth  afBrmeth,  and  .so  sanctuan’C,  as  for  hvm  is 
not  necessary,  ner  none  he  can  have.  .Men  come  not  to 
sanctuary  as  they  come  to  Iwtptisme,  to  require  it  by  his 
godfathers ; he  must  asko  it  himselfc  that  must  have  it; 
and  reason,  sitho  no  mnuno  hath  cause  to  have  it  but  whose 
conscience  of  his  owne  fan  to  maketh  him  have  nede  to 
require  it.  What  will  then  hath  yonder  babe,  which  yf 
ho  had  discretion  to  require  it,  if  nede  were,  I dare  say 
would  be  now’  right  angry  with  them  that  ko|>o  him  there. 

* • • And  if  nobody  may  l>©  taken  out  of  sanctuary 
because  he  saieth  ho  will  abide  there,  then  yf  a child  wifi 
take  sanctuary  because  ho  fenreth  to  go  to  school©,  his 
master  must  lotto  him  alone.  And  as  simple  ns  that  ex- 
ample is,  yet  is  there  lesse  reason  in  our  case  then  in  it, 
for  there,  though  it  bo  a childish  foare.  yet  is  there  at  tho 
least  some  feare,  and  herein  is  no  fenre  at  all.  And  writ  if 
/ have  ktardt  of  sanctuary  menne,  but  / never  heartlr  before 
of  sanctuary  children  : and  therefore  ns  for  the  conclusion 
of  my  minde,  whosoever  may  deserve  to  havo  node  of  it, 
if  thei  thvnke  it  for  thoir  surctee,  let  them  kepe  it.  * * * 
And  he  that  taketh  one  out  of  sanctuaryo  to  doe  him 
goode,  I saie  plainly,  he  breakoth  no  sanctuary.' " — Hall. 

(3)  SCENE  I. — For  ire  (o- morrow  hold  divided  coancil*.] 
Tliis  is  correspondent  with  historical  fact : — 

“And  when  they  wroro  thus  at  a point  between©  them- 
selves [Richard  and  Buckingham]  they  went  about  to  pro- 
isire  for  tho  coronation  of  the  young  king,  us  they  would 
havo  it  soemo.  And  that  they  might  tume  both  the  eies 
nnd  minds  of  men  from  perceiving  of  their  drifts  other- 
where, the  lords  being  sent  for  from  all  inula  of  tho  rcalmo, 
entne  thick©  to  thntsolemnitio.  But  the  protector  and  tho 
duke,  after  that  they  had  sent  tho  lonl  cardinal],  tho  arch* 
blshope  of  Yorko  then  lonl  chancellor,  tho  bishop  of  Elio, 
the  lord  Stanleie,  and  the  lonl  Hastings  then  lonl  cham- 
berlain e,  with  mnnie  other  noble  men  to  common  and  devise 
about  tho  coronation  in  one  place,  as  fast  were  thev  in  an 
other  place,  contriving  the  contmrio,  and  to  make  tho  pro- 
tector king. 

To  which  councell  albeit  there  were  adhibited  eerie  few, 
and  they  wore  secret : yet  began  there  here  and  there 
a I touts,  some  mazier  of  muttering  among  tho  people,  ns 
though  all  should  not  long  bo  well,  though  they  neither 
wist  what  they  feared,  nor  wherefore  ; were  it,  that  before 
such  great  things,  mens  hearts  of  a secret  instinct  of  na- 
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turn  misgive  them  ; as  the  sea  without  witide  swcllcth  of 
himselfc  sometime  before  a tempest ; or  were  it  that  some 
one  man,  happilie  somewhat  j>e  reviving,  filled  manic  men 
with  suspicion,  though  he  shewed  few  men  what  ho  knew. 
Ilowheit  somewhat  tho  dealing  it  self©  made  men  to  muse 
on  the  matter,  though  tho  councell  were  done.  For  by 
little  and  littla  all  folke  withdrew  from  tho  Tower,  nnd 
drew  unto  Crosbies  in  Bishops  gates  street,  where  the  pro- 
tector kept  his  houidiold.  The  protector  had  tho  resort, 
tho  king  in  mnner  desolate. 

While  some  for  their  businesse  made  sute  to  thorn  that 
had  tho  dooing,  some  were  by  their  freends  secrctlie 
warned,  that  it  might  happilie  turne  them  to  no  good  to 
l*o  too  much  attendant  about  tho  king  without  the  pro- 
tector* appointment,  which  remooved  also  diverse  of  tho 
princes  old  servants  from  him.  and  set  new  about  him. 
Thus  manic  thing*  commiug  togitlier,  pnrtlio  by  chance, 
partlio  of  purpose,  caused  at  length  not  common  people 
one! io,  that  woond  with  the  wind,  but  wise  men  also,  and 
some  lords  cko  to  tnnrkc  the  matter  nnd  muse  thereon  ; 
so  fane  fourth  that  the  lord  Stanleie  that  was  after  carlo 
of  Derhie,  wiselic  mistrusted  it.  nnd  said  unto  tho  lonl 
Hastings,  that  ho  much  inisliked  these  two  several! 
oouncels.  ' For  white  wo  ’ (quoth  he)  * talke  of  one  matter 
in  the  tone  place,  little  wot  we  wherof  they  talke  in  tho 
tother  place. — Holixhukd. 


(4)  Scene  IV.— 

f W,  lead  me  to  iUc  Hock ; bear  him  i head: 

They  smile  at  me  irha  thwily  that l l*t  dead.  ] 

The  leading  incident*  connected  with  tho  sudden  ini- 
itcachment  ami  execution  of  Hastings,  are  liorrowcd,  pro- 
l»nb|y  through  Holiitdicd,  from  tho  following  relation  of 
them  by  Mir  Thomas  More  : — 

Many  Iconics  assembled  in  tho  tower,  and  there  ««t 
in  counsnile,  devising  the  honourable  solcmpnite  of  the 
kinges  eoronacion,  of  which  tho  time  appointed  then  so 
nere  npproclicd  ; that  tho  pngeauntes  and  sut  tel  tics  were 
in  making  day  ami  night  at  Westminster,  and  much  ritaile 
killed  therforc,  that  afterward  was  cast  away.  These 
Ionics  so  sytting  togyther  comoning  of  thy*  matter,  tho 
pro  toe  tour  caune  in  among  them,  fyrst  aboute  ix.  of  the 
clock,  saluting  them  curtcslv,  and  excusing  hymsolf  that 
ho  had  bene  so  long,  saieng  merely  that  lie  had  beoo 
a slojw  that  day.  And  after  a little  talking  with  them, 
ho  sayd  unto  the  Bishop  of  Ely© : ray  lord  vou  havo 
very  good  strawlieries  at  your  gurdnyne  in  Holberae, 
I require  you  lot  us  have  n mease  of  them.  Gladly  my 
lord,  quod  he,  woulde  God  I had  some  lictter  thing  as 
rody  to  your  pleasure  ns  that.  And  therewith  in  al 
tho  hast  he  sent  hys  servant  fur  a messc  of  xtrauberiea. 
The  protectour  sotto  tho  Ionics  fast  in  comoning,  anil 
thereupon  prayeng  them  to  spore  hym  for  a littlo  while, 
departed  tlicncc.  And  none  after  one  bower  betweno  x.  and 
xi.  he  returned  into  tho  chamber  among  them,  al  changed 
with  a wonderful  souro  angryo  oountenaunce,  knitting  the 
brow©*,  frowning  and  froting  nnd  knawing  on  hys  lippes, 
ami  so  sat  hym  downe  in  hys  place  : al  tho  lords  much  dis- 
maied  and  sore  merveiling  of  tliis  manner  of  sodaino 
chaungc,  and  what  thing  should  him  ailo.  Then  when  he 
had  sitten  still  a while,  thus  he  Inigan : what  were  they 
worthy  to  have,  that  eompaaso  and  ynmgine  tho  ilistruccion 
of  mo,  being  so  nere  of  blood  unto  the  ki  ng  and  protectour 
of  his  riall  person©  and  his  real  me.  At  this  question,  nl 
the  Ionics  sat  sore  astonied,  musyng  much  by  whom© 
thy*  miostion  should  l«  ment,  of  which  every  irinn  wyst 
himselfc  clere.  Then  tho  lord  cliomberlcn,  as  he  for  tho 
love  betweno  them  tboughte  he  might  bo  boldest  with 
him,  aunswerod  and  sayd,  that  thei  wer  worthvo  to  bco 
punished  as  heighnous  traitors  whatsoever  they  were. 
And  nl  the  other  affirmed  the  same.  That  is  (quod  he) 
yonder  so  roe  res  my  brother*  wife  ami  other  with  her, 
meaning  the  queue.  At  tho-je  wordcs  nmnv  of  the  other 
Lo rdes  were  gretly  abashed  that  favoured  her.  But  the 
lonl  Hastings  was  in  his  mimic  better  content,  that  it  was 
moved  by  her,  then  by  any  other  whom  he  loved  better. 
Albeit  hys  harto  somewhat  grudged,  that  ho  was  not  afore, 
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made  of  counsell  in  this  motor  as  ho  was  of  the  takyng  of 
her  kynrcd.  ami  of  their  patting  to  death,  which  wore  by 
his  assent  before,  devised  to  bee  byhedded  at  Pountfroit 
this  selfe  same  day,  iu  which  ho  was  not  ware  that  it  was 
by  other  devised,  that  himself  should  the  same  day  be 
behedded  at  London.  Then  said  tho  protectour:  ye  slud 
al  so  in  what  wyao  that  sorceres  and  that  other  witch  of 
bar  counsel,  Shoris  wife  wyth  their  affynite,  have  by  their 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  wasted  my  body.  And  ther.vvth 
ho  pluckod  un  hys  doublet  sieve  to  his  elbow  upon  his  left 
anno,  where  ne  shewed  a werish  withered  arme  and  small, 
as  it  was  never  other.  And  thorupon  every  mamics  mind 
sore  misgave  them,  well  perceiving  that  this  mater  was 
but  a quarel.  For  wel  thei  wist,  that  the  auene  was  to 
wise  to  go  about  any  such  folyo.  And  also  if  she  woold, 
yet  woldo  she  of  all  folke  leste  make  Shoris  wyfo  of  cotin - 
saile,  whom  of  al  women  she  most  hated,  as  that  concubine 
whom  the  king  her  husband  had  meat  loved.  And  also 
no  man  was  tnor  present  but  wel  knew  that  his  arme 
was  ever  such  since  his  birth.  Nathelc*  the  lorde  Cham* 
l*erlen  (which  from  tho  death  of  king  Edward  kept  Slmris 
wife,  on  whom  ho  somewhat  doted  in  the  kinge*  life, 
saving  as  it  is  said  ho  that  while  forbare  her  of  reverence 
toward e hy»  king,  or  els  of  u certaine  kinde  of  tidelito  to 
hys  frond)  aunswered  and  sayd  : certainly  my  lorde  if 
they  have  so  heinously  done,  thei  bo  worthy  heinouse 
punishment©.  What,  quod  tho  protectour,  thou  sarvest 
me  I woue  with  ijfes  and  with  omits,  I tel  the  thei 
have  so  dune,  and  that  I will  make  good  on  thy  body, 
traitour.  And  therwith  as  in  a great  anger,  be  clapped  his 
fist©  upon  tho  bondc  a groat  rappe.  At  which  token  given, 
one  cried  treason  without  the  cnambre.  Therwith  a doro 
clapped,  and  in  come  ther  rushing  men  in  hartleys  as  many 
as  tlio  chambru  might  hold.  And  anon  tho  protectour 
sayd  to  tho  lorde  Hastinge* : I arcst  the,  traitour.  Wliat 
me,  my  Lorde,  quod  he.  Yea  the,  traitour,  quod  tho  pro- 
tectour. And  a uother  let  tloo  at  tho  Lorde  Stand  Icy 
which  shronke  at  the  stroke  and  fel  under  the  table,  or  els 
his  hod  had  bene  elefto  to  the  tethc  ; for  as  shortely  as  ho 
shranko,  yet  ranno  tho  blood  about  hys  earos.  Then  were 
they  al  quickly  bestowed  in  diverse  chamhros,  except  tho 
lorde  Chambeneu,  whom  the  protectour  l»ado  sjiedo  and 
shryvo  hyro  a pace,  for  by  saynt  Poule  (quod  he)  I wil  not 
to  dinner  til  1 so  thy  hed  of.  It  boted  him  not  to  asko  why, 
but  hovely  ho  toko  a priest  at  adventure,  and  made  a short 
shrift,  for  a longer  would  not  bo  suffered,  the  protectour 
made  so  much  hast  to  dyner : which  ho  might  not  go  to  til 
this  wer  dono  for  saving  of  hi*  othe.  So  was  ho  brought 
fortho  into  the  greno  beside  the  chnppcl  within  tho  tower, 


and  his  head  laid  down  upon  a long  log  or  tymbro,  an  l 
there  striken  of,  and  afterward  hi*  laxly  with  tho  hed 
eutred  at  Win  ' Iso  re  baside  the  body  of  kingc  Edward, 
whose  both  soules  our  lord  panUm.” — Moke. 

(5)  Scene  V. — Enter  Gloucester  ami  Buckingham, 
is  rusty  armour,  maretllom  ill-favoured.]  An  historical 
fact.  “ Nowe  tic  wo  the  fame  of  thvs  lordes  death  through 
tho  cytio  and  farther  about,  lyko  a wyndo  in  every  mans 
caro,  but  tho  Protectour  immediately  after  dyner  (on- 
tendyng  to  *et  some  colour  upon  the  matter)  sent  in  all 
tho  ban  to  for  many  substantial  men  out  of  tho  cytio  into 
the  Towrc,  and  at  their  comming  him  selfe  with  tho  Duke 
of  Buckyngham  stode,  harnessed  in  old©  cull  favoured 
brigander*,  such  as  no  man  would  wene  that  they  would 
ha vo  vuuchcsafcd  to  have  put  on  their  backes,  except© 
Koine  Kodeyno  neccsxitie  had  constraigned  them.  Then 
tho  lord  protector  showed  them,  that  tho  lord  Hastyugus 
and  other  of  hi*  conspiracy  had  contrived  bo  liavo  Nodeynly 
destroyed  hyra  and  the  Duke  of  Buckyngham  there"  the 
same  daie  in  counsail,  and  what  they  entended  farther, 
was  yet  not  well  knowen,  of  whiche  their  treason  he  hail 
never  knowlege  Iwforo  .x.  of  the  clocke  the  same  forc- 
none,  which  sodeyn  fcaro  drave  them  to  put  on  such© 
harness©  a*  canto  next  to  their  bolides  for  their  defence, 
and  so  God  huhie  them,  that  the  inUchiefo  turned  upon 
them  that  would©  have  done  it,  and  thus  he  required  them 
to  report.  Every  man  answered  fayro,  as  though  no  man 
mistrusted  tho  matter,  which  of  trueth  no  man  beleved." 
— Hall. 

(6)  ScENK  VI. — And  yet  within  these  fee  hours  Hastings 
He'd.  1 So  Hall,  who  follows  Sir  Thomas  More : — " Nowo 
was  thy*  proclamation  mid©  within  twoo  hourcs  after  ho 
was  beheaded,  and  it  was  so  curiously  endytod  and  so 
fayro  writen  in  Parchment  in  a fayro  sett©  handc,  and 
therewith  of  it  (self©  ao  long  a process©,  that  every  chyld 
might  pcrooyve  tliat  it  waa  prepared  and  studyod  before 
(and  as  some  men  thought,  by  Cateaby)  for  all*  tho  tyme 
betweno  hya  death  and  tho  proclanmcion  proclaiming, 
couldo  akant  have  auffyoed  unto  the  bar©  wrytyng  alone, 
allieit  that  it  had  bene  on  paper  and  acrilielcd*  furtho  in 
haste  at  ndvonturo.  So  that  uj>on  the  prodaimyng  thereof, 
ono  that  was  scolemayxtor  at  Paulea  atandyng  by  and 
oomparyng  tho  shortenosse  of  tho  ty  rno  with  tho  length 
of  the  matter  saved  to  theim  that  stoude  about©  hym,  hero 
is  a gayo  goodly  cast,  foule  cast  away©  for  hast.  And  a 
mntvtmunt©  that  stood©  by  hym  saved  that  it  was  wrytten 
by  inspiracyon  and  prophesy  e." — li ALL. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  I. — Were  red-hot  Med,  to  tear  me  to  the  train  /] 
The  aneient  mode  of  punishing  a regicide,  or  ono  who 
attempted  to  deprive  a lawful  monarch  of  hi*  realm,  was  to 
crown  him  with  a coronet  of  iron  made  rod-hot.  In  Goulnrt's 
“ Admirable  ami  Memorable  Histories,"  1607,  it  is  related 
that  John,  tho  son  of  Voivode  Stephen,  after  defeating 
tho  army  of  Hungarian  peasants,  called  Croisadoes,  in 
1514,  caused  their  general  to  bo  stript  naked,  and  the 
executioner  to  set  a crown  of  “hot  burning  iron"  upon 
hi*  head.  Other  instances  of  this  horrible  torture,  which 
was,  probably,  first  derived  from  the  Northern  nations, 
are  referred  to  in  tho  notes  to  the  Variorum  Shakespeare, 
Edit.  1821,  p.  153,  Vol.  XIX. 

(2)  SCENE  \\.—The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I fear  not  A»s».] 
Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  tho  unhappy  son  of  Clarence, 
was  imprisoned  by  Gloucester  at  Shcrif- button  Castle ; 
whence,  the  day  after  tho  battlo  of  Bosworth,  ho  was  re- 
moved, by  tho  order  of  Richmond,  to  tho  Tower.  There 
ho  remained  in  captivity  until  the  year  141)9,  when  ho  was 
barbarously  executed  on  Tower  HU1.  Owing  to  his  long 
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IV. 

confinement,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  his  education, 
ho  is  said  by  the  historian*  to  have  become  idiotic  at  the 
time  of  hi*  death  : — ■“  Edouard  us  Varvici  comes  in  carcoro 
ab  incunabuli*  extra  hominuin  fcmrumquc  oonspectum 
nutritus,  qui  gaHimm  ab  anwro  non  facile  intornosoerit, 
cum  nullo  suo  delicto  supplicium  quwrere  l>oeeet,  alieno 
ad  Id  tractua  est." — Poly duke  Virgil. 

(3)  Scene  II.— 

The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  t he  Moetablt*, 

The  which  you  promised  I should  possess. ] 

“ At  Northhampton  tho  duke  tnot  with  tho  protector  him- 
self© with  throe  hundrod  horses,  and  from  thence  atilt 
continued  with  him  partner  of  all  his  devises,  till  that 
after  hi*  coronation,  they  de|*U'ted  (as  it  seemed)  vein© 
groat  freond*  at  Gloceater.  From  when.se  a*  soone  as  tho 
duko  came  home,  ho  ho  lightlie  turned  from  him,  ami  *«> 
highlio  conspireil  against  him,  that  a man  would  marvcll 
whereof  tho  change  grow.  And  surelio  tbo  occasion  of 
their  variance  is  of  diverse  men  diverselio  reported. 
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Some  have  I hcanl  say,  that  the  duke  a little  before  his 
coronation,  among  other  things,  required  of  tho  protector 
the  duko  of  Hereford's  lands,  to  tho  whicho  he  pretended 
himself©  just  inheritor.  And  forsomuch  as  tho  title  which 
ho  claimed  bv  inheritance,  was  somewhat  interlaced  with 
tho  title  to  the  crownc  by  tho  line  of  King  Henrio  before 
deprived,  tho  protector  conceives  1 such  indignation,  that 
ho  rejected  the  dukes  request  with  many  spitefull  and 
minntorio  wools.  Which  so  wounded  his  heart  with 
hatred  anti  mistrust,  that  ho  never  after  couldo  endure  to 
looko  aright  on  king  Richard,  but  over  feared  his  own© 
life/’ — Hoijnshed. 

(4)  Scene  III.— 

Their  lifts  lit*  four  red  rotes  on  a Halt, 

Which,  in  their  summer  beauty,  hiss’d  tark  other.] 

It  is  thought  that  Shakespeare  had  hero  in  his  mind  an 
oh!  ballad  of  “ Tho  most  cruel  Murther  of  Edward  V.H 
Ac.  which  is  printed  in  “ The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely 
Delight 


" "'hen  these  sweet  children  thus  were  Twin  in  bed, 

And  to  the  Lord  their  hearty  i>rayers  had  anld. 

Sweet  lUnnbrinjr  sleep  then  closing  up  their  eye*, 

Each  folded  in  the  other’s  arms  then  lies.” 

I (5)  SCENE  IV. — Humphrey  Hour.]  This  expression  has 
I been  controverted  ; Stocvens  conjectured  the  poet  designed 
i to  mark  tho  hour  at  which  tho  good  Duchess  was  as 
hungry  as  tho  followers  of  Duke  Humphrey,  and  he  quotes 
; a pamage  from  Decker’s  pamphlet,  ,4  The  Guls  Horn- 
, hooko,"  1809.  in  explanation  of  the  phrase,  “ dining  with 
| Duke  Humphrey,”  tho  meaning  of  which  is  now  familiar 
1 to  everybody.  Malone  sure  Mines  Humphrey  Hour  "is 
merely  used  in  ludicrous  language  for  hour,  like  Turn 
Troth,  for  truth,  and  twenty  more  such  terms.”  Wo 
apprehend  Steevens's  surmise  is  nearer  the  true  solution, 
and  that  Humphrey  hour  was  nothing  more  than  a cant 
phrase  for  eating  hour. 


(1)  Scene  III.— 

Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George , 

Re  executed  in  his  gather’s  right.] 

11  The  lord©  Stanleie  was  afraid,  least  if  ho  should  seemo 
openlic  to  he  a fautor,  or  aider  to  the  carlo  his  sonne  in 
Inw,  before  the  day  of  tho  battel],  that  king  Richard, 
which  yet  utterly  did  not  put  him  in  diffidence  and 
mistrust,  would  put  to  some  cruell  death  his  aonno  and 
heir  apparent,  George  lord  Strange,  whomo  king  Richard 
fas  you  have  heard  lieforo)  kept  with  him  ns  a pledge  or 
hostage,  to  tho  intent  that  tne  lord  Stanleie  his  father 
should  attempt  nothing  prejudicial!  to  him.” — HoliKBHKD. 

(2)  Scene  III.— 

Richant,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thy  wife, 

That  never  slept  a quiet  hour  tn'lh  litre.] 

Malone  obsorvos  that  Shakespeare  was  probably  thinking 
of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  animate  I description  of  Richard  : — 

“ 1 have  heard  by  credible  report  of  such  as  were  secrete  I 
with  his  cham  borers,  that  after  this  nhhominahle  deed©  i 
done,  ho  never  hadde  quiet  in  his  tnindo,  hco  never  I 
thought  himself  sure.  Whore  he  went  abrode,  his  even  i 
whirled  about,  his  body  privily  fenced,  his  hand  ever  on 
his  dager,  his  countenance  and  mancr  like  one  nlway  ready 
to  striko  again©,  ho  tooko  ill  rest  a nightos,  lay  long 
wakyng  an<l  musing,  sore  weried  with  care  and  watch, 
rather  slumbred  then  slept,  troubled  wyth  fearful  dreames, 
sodainly  sommetymo  sterto  up,  leape  out  of  his  bed  and 
ninne  about  the  chamber,  so  was  nis  rootles  herto  con- 
tinually tossed  and  tumbled  with  the  tedious  impression 
anti  stormy  remembrance  of  his  ahhominahle  node.” — 
More. 

(3)  Scene  III. — God,  and  Saint  George  f\  *'  Saint  George 
was  tho  common  cry  of  tho  English  soldiers  when  they 
charged  tho  enemy.  The  author  of  the  old  Arte  of 
Warm,  printod  in  tho  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  formally  enjoins  tho  uso  of  this  cry  among  his 
military  laws,  p.  84  : — 

* Item,  that  all  souldier*  entring  into  hnttailo,  assault, 
skirmish,  or  other  faction  of  armes,  shall  have  for  their 
common  cry  and  word,  Saint  George,  fortranl,  or  ujum 
them,  Saint  George,  whereby  tho  souldiour  is  much  com- 
forted, anti  the  enemy  dismaiod  bv  calling  to  inindo  tho 
ancient  valour  of  England,  which  with  that  nnme  has  so  often 
been  victorious;  an<l  therefore  ho,  who  upon  any  sinister 
stale,  shall  maliciously  omit  so  fortunate  a name,  shall  be 


ACT  V. 

severely  punished  for  his  obstinate  erroneous  heart,  and 
perverse  mind."* 

(4 1 SCENE  V. — The  day  is  ours,  the  Uoody  dog  is  dead  /] 
The  old  chroniclers  furnish  a very  long  but  spirited  account 
of  tho  decisive  buttle  which  terminated  Richard's  career. 
Wo  append  some  extracts  : — 

“ In  the  rncano  cunson  kvng  Richard  (whicho  was 
appoynted  nowo  to  finyshe  his  last  lahouro  by  the  very 
devino  justice  and  providence  of  God,  whiche  called  hym 
to  condigne  pnnysnement  for  his  scelerete  me  rites  and 
inyschevcous  tlesertes)  marclietl  to  a place  mote  for  twoo 
hattaylca  to  encountro  by  a village  called  Boeworth,  not 
farro  from  Leyccater,  anti  there  ho  pitched  his  fcldo, 
refreshed  his  souldiource  and  toke  his  rest.  Tho  fame 
| went  that  he  hail  the  same  night  a dreadful!  and  a terriblo 
dream©,  for  yt  aemed  to  hym  heyngo  a sle|»e,  that  ho 
sawe  diverse  y mages  like  terrible  "devellcs  whicho  pulled 
and  haled  hym,  not  suflbryngo  hym  to  take  any  quyet  or 
rest.  Tho  whiche  straunge  vision  not  so  sodenily  strnko 
his  heart  with  a aodeyn  fearo,  hut  it  stuffed  his  bed,  and 
troubled  his  tnyndo  with  many  dreadful!  ami  busy  Ima- 
ginacions.  For  incontynent  after,  his  heart  boynge  almost 
damped,  ho  pronosticated  before  the  doubtful!  chaunce  of 
the  hattailo  to  come,  not  usynge  the  alacritc  and  mvrth  of 
tnymle  and  of  countennuncc  ns  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
before  he  came  toward  tho  Imttaile.  And  leas  to  that  it 
might  be  susjiectcd  that  ho  was  al  washed  for  fearo  of  his 
enemyes,  and  for  that  cause  looked  so  piteously,  ho 
rocytod  ami  declared  to  his  famylyer  freodee  in  tho 
morenyngo  hys  womlerfull  visyon  and  terrible  dream©. 
But  I thynke  this  was  no  dream©,  hut  a punction  and 
prieke  of  his  synfull  con  seven  co." 

After  detailing  the  speeches  first  of  king  Richard,  and 
then  of  Richmond,  Hall  proceeds 

“ Ho  had  scantly  fmynhed  his  saiengo,  hut  the  one 
armvo  espyed  the  other, ’lord  how  hast  cl  y tho  souMiouns 
buckled  their  healmes,  how  quiklv  the  arehen*  bent  thcr 
howea  and  frushed  their  feathers,  how  rodoly  the  hyllmen 
shoko  their  bylies  and  proved  their  staves,  redy  to 
approcho  ami  joyno  when  tlio  terrible  trumpet  should 
sound  the  bluddy  blast  to  victorio  or  dcathe.  Betwcne 
both  armies  thcr  was  a great  niarrysse  which  therlc  of 
Kit-hctnoml  left  on  his  right  hand,  for  this  entent  that  it 
should  bo  on  that  sydo  a defence  for  his  parte,  and  in  ro 
tloyng  he  had  the  sonne  at  his  hacko  anil  in  the  faces  of 
his  enemies.  When  kyngo  Richard  saw  the  carles  com- 
mignie  was  passed  the  innrre-Ksc,  he  commaunded  with  nl 
hast  to  sett  upon  them,  then  the  tronqiottes  blew  and  tho 
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nnuliliouni  ilovted,  ami  the  kyng*  archers  oouragiously 
Jet  fly  there  arrowos  : the  erlea  boirmen  stode  not  still  but 
paled  them  homo  if^ino.  Tho  terrible  shot  on*  passed, 
the  armies  joyned,  and  came  to  hand  strokes,  whoro  nother 
swerdo  nor  byll  was  s]*red,  at  whiche  encounter  the  lord 
Stanley  joyned  with  therle.  Tho  carl  of  Oxforde  in  tho 
meane  season  feryng  lest  while  his  compaignio  was  fightyng, 
thei  should  lw  compassed  and  circumvented  with  tho 
multitude  of  his  enemies.  gavo  commaundement  in  every 
ranks  that  no  man  should  be  so  hardy  as  go  above  .x.  foto 
from  the  standard,  whiche  commaundement  ons  knowen 
thei  knvte  themselves  together,  and  ceased  a littel  from 
fightyng.  * • • While  tho  two  forwarded  thus  mor* 
tallye  fought,  echo  entendyng  to  vnmpiishe  and  convince 
the  other,  kyng  Richard  was  admonished  by  liis  explorators 
and  espial les,  that  therle  of  Richmond  accom|Kugniod  with 
a small  nomber  of  men  of  armed  was  not  fnrre  of,  ami  as 
bo  approchod  and  marched  toward  him,  ho  perfltcly  knew 
his  lie  nonage  by  certaino  demonstnurions  and  tokens 
whiche  he  had  learned  and  knowen  of  other.  And  being 
inflamed  with  iru  and  vexed  with  outrageous  malice,  ho 
put  his  spurres  to  his  horse,  and  rode  out  of  the  sydo  of 
the  range  of  his  liattnile,  levyng  the  avant  gardes  fightyng, 
ami  lyke  a hungery  lion  ran  with  spero  in  rest  toward  hym. 


Therle  of  Richmonde  pereoyved  wol  tho  king  furiusly 
, commyng  towarde  hym,  and  by  cause  the  whole  hope  of 
his  welth  and  purpose  was  to  bo  determined  by  battaill, 
he  glatllyo  proterred  to  encountro  with  him  body  to  body 
and  man  to  man.  Kvng  Richard  sett  on  so  sharpely  at 
the  first  brount  that  he  overthrew  therlcs  standard©.  and 
slew  Sir  William  Brandon  his  standanle  bearer  (which© 
was  father  to  Sir  Charles  Brandon  by  kyngo  Herv  tho 
.VIII.  created  duke  of  Suffblke)  and  matches!  hand  to  hand 
with  Sir  Jhon  Cheinyo,  a man  of  great  force  and  strength 
which  would  have  resisted  hyin,  and  tho  saled  Jhon  was 
by  hym  manfully  overtbrowen,  and  so  he  makyng  open 
passage  by  dent  of  swenlo  as  ho  went  forwarde,  therle  of 
Richmond  withstode  his  violence  and  kept  hym  at  the 
1 swerdos  potato  without  avantage  longer  than  his  com- 
pnignions  other  thought  or  judged,  which  beyng  almost  in 
dispairo  of  victorio,  were  sodainly  reeomforted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  whiche  came  to  succours  with  .Hi.  thousand© 
tall  men,  at  whiche  very  instant  krnge  Ri chard cs  men  were 
dryven  backe  and  floude,  and  ho  him  solfe  manfully 
fyghtvnge  in  tho  invdell  of  his  enemies  was  slaino  and 
brought  to  bin  death  os  ho  wortholy  had  deserved." — 
| Hall. 
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KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


“The  part  of  ‘Richard  III.’  has  becomo  highly  celebrated  in  England  from  its  having  been  filled  by 
excellent  performers,  and  this  has  naturally  had  an  influence  on  the  admiration  of  the  piece  itself,  for 
many  readers  of  Shakspeare  stand  in  want  of  good  interpreters  of  the  poet  to  understand  him  properly. 
This  admiration  is  certainly  in  every  respect  well  founded,  though  I cannot  help  thinking  there  is  an 
injustice  in  considering  the  three  parts  of  ‘Henry  the  Sixth*  as  of  little  value  compared  with  ‘Richard 
the  Third.*  These  four  plays  were  undoubtedly  composed  in  succession,  os  is  proved  by  the  style  and  the 
spirit  in  the  handling  of  the  subject:  the  last  is  definitely  announced  in  tho  one  which  precedes  it,  and  is 
also  full  of  references  to  it:  tho  same  views  run  through  the  series;  in  a word,  tho  whole  make  together 
only  one  single  work.  Even  the  deep  characterization  of  Richard  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  property 
of  tho  piece  which  bears  Ids  name:  his  character  is  very  distinctly  drawn  in  tho  two  last  parts  of  ‘ Henry 
the  Sixth nay,  even  his  first  speeches  lead  us  already  to  form  the  most  unfavourable  anticipations  of 
his  future  conduct.  Ho  lowers  obliquely  like  a dark  thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon,  which  gradually 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  and  first  pours  out  tho  devastating  elements  with  which  it  is  charged 
whon  it  hangs  over  tho  heads  of  mortals.  Two  of  Richard's  most  significant  soliloquies  which  enable 
us  to  draw  the  most  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  his  mental  temperament,  are  to  be  found  in 
‘ Tho  Last  Part  of  Henry  the  .Sixth.’  As  to  the  value  and  tho  justice  of  tho  actions  to  which  passion 
impels  us,  we  may  lie  blind,  but  wickedness  cannot  roistako  its  own  nature ; Richard,  as  well  as  Iago,  is 
a villain  with  full  consciousness.  That  they  should  say  this  in  so  many  words,  is  not  perhaps  in  human 
nature:  but  tho  poet  has  the  right  in  soliloquies  to  lend  a voice  to  the  most  hidden  thoughts,  otherwise 
the  form  of  tho  monologue  would,  generally  speaking,  be  censurable.*  Richard's  deformity  is  tho 
expression  of  his  internal  malice,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  effect  of  it : for  where  is  the  ugliness  that 
would  not  be  softened  by  benevolence  and  openness  ? He,  however,  considers  it  as  an  iniquitous  neglect 
of  nature,  which  justifies  him  in  taking  his  revenge  on  that  human  society  from  which  it  is  the  means 
of  excluding  him.  Hence  these  sublime  lines : 

And  thl«  word  love,  which  greybeard*  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me.  I am  myself  alone. 

Wickedness  is  nothing  but  selfishness  designedly  unconscientious  ; however  it  can  nover  do  altogether 
without  the  form  at  least  of  morality,  as  this  is  the  law  of  all  thinking  beings, — it  must  seek  to  found 


• What,  however,  happen!  in  »o  many  tragedies,  where  a person  i«  made  to  avow  himself  a villain  to  his  confidants,  is  most 
decidedly  unnatural.  He  will,  indeed,  announce  hU  way  of  thinking,  riot,  however,  under  damning  names,  but  at  something  that  is 
understood  of  Itself,  and  is  equally  approved  of  by  others. 
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its  depraved  way  of  acting  on  something  like  principles.  Although  Richard  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  blackness  of  his  mind  and  his  hellish  mission,  he  yet  endeavours  to  justify  this  to  himself  by 
a sophism : the  happiness  of  being  beloved  is  denied  to  him  ; what  then  remains  to  him  but  the 
happiness  of  ruling  ? All  that  stands  in  the  way  of  this  must  be  removed.  This  envy  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  love  is  so  much  the  more  natural  in  Richard,  os  his  brother  Edward,  who  besides  preceded  him 
in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  was  distinguished  by  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  his  figure,  and  was  an 
almost  irresistible  conqueror  of  female  hearts.  Notwithstanding  his  pretended  renunciation,  Richard 
places  his  chief  vanity  in  being  able  to  please  and  win  over  the  women,  if  not  by  his  figure  at  least  by 
his  insinuating  discourse.  Shakspeare  here  show’s  us,  with  his  accustomed  acuteness  of  observation,  that 
human  nature,  even  when  it  is  altogether  decided  in  goodness  or  wickedness,  is  still  subject  to  petty 
infirmities.  Richard's  favourite  amusement  is  to  ridicule  others,  and  ho  possesses  an  eminent  satirical 
wit.  Ho  entertains  at  bottom  a contempt  for  all  mankind  : for  be  is  confident  of  his  ability  to  deceive 
them,  whether  as  his  instruments  or  his  adversaries.  In  hypocrisy  he  is  particularly  fond  of  using 
religious  forms,  as  if  actuated  by  a desire  of  profaning  in  the  service  of  hell  the  religion  whose  blessings 
he  had  inwardly  abjured. 

“So  much  for  the  main  features  of  Richard’s  character.  The  play  named  after  him  embraces  also  the 
latter  pail  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the  whole  a period  of  eight  years  It  exhibits  all  the  machi- 
nations by  which  Richard  obtained  the  throne,  and  the  deeds  which  ho  perpetrated  to  secure  himself  in 
its  possession,  which  lasted,  however,  but  two  years.  Shakspeare  intended  that  terror  rather  than  com- 
passion should  prevail  throughout  this  tragedy  : he  has  rather  avoided  than  sought  the  pathetic  scenes 
which  he  had  at  command.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  to  Richard's  lust  of  power,  Clarence  alone  is  put  to 
death  on  the  stage  : his  dream  excites  a deep  horror,  and  proves  the  omnipotence  of  the  poet’s  fancy  : 
his  conversation  with  the  murderers  is  powerfully  agitating;  but  the  earlier  crimes  of  Clarence  merited 
death,  although  not  from  his  brother’s  hand.  The  most  innocent  and  unspotted  sacrifices  are  the  two 
princes : we  see  but  little  of  them,  and  their  murder  is  merely  related.  Anno  disappears  without  our 
learning  any  thing  farther  respecting  her:  in  marrying  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  she  had  shown  a 
weakness  almost  incredible.  The  parts  of  Lord  Rivers,  and  other  friends  of  the  queen,  are  of  too 
secondary  a nature  to  excite  a powerful  sympathy ; Hastings,  from  his  triumph  at  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
forfeits  all  titlo  to  compassion  ; Buckingham  is  the  satellite  of  the  tyrant,  who  is  afterwards  consigned 
by  him  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  In  the  background  the  widowed  Queen  Margaret  appears  as  the 
fury  of  the  past,  who  invokes  a curse  on  the  future : every  calamity  which  her  enemies  draw  down  on 
each  other,  is  a cordial  to  her  revengeful  heart.  Other  female  voices  join,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
lamentations  and  imprecations.  But  Richard  is  the  soul,  or  rather  the  diemon,  of  the  whole  tragedy, 
lie  fulfils  the  promise  which  he  formerly  made  of  leading  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school.  Not- 
withstanding the  uniform  aversion  with  which  he  inspires  us,  he  still  engages  us  iu  the  greatest  variety 
of  ways  by  his  profound  skill  in  dissimulation,  his  wit,  his  prudence,  his  presence  of  mind,  his  quick 
activity,  and  his  valour.  He  fights  at  last  against  Richmond  like  a desperado,  and  dies  the  honourable 
death  of  a hero  on  the  field  of  battle.  Shakspeare  oould  not  change  this  historical  issue,  and  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  our  moral  feelings,  as  Lessing,  when  speaking  of  a German  play  on  the  same 
subject,  has  very  judiciously  remarked.  How  has  Shakspeare  solved  this  difficulty  ? By  a wonderful 
invention  he  opens  a prospect  into  the  other  world,  and  shows  us  Richard  in  his  last  moments  already 
branded  with  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  Wo  sco  Richard  and  Richmond  in  the  night  before  the  battle 
sleeping  in  their  tents ; the  spirits  of  the  murdered  victims  of  the  tyrant  ascend  in  succession,  and 
pour  out  their  curses  against  him,  and  their  blessings  on  his  adversary.  These  apparitions  are  properly 
but  the  dreams  of  the  two  generals  represented  visibly.  It  is  no  doubt  contrary  to  probability  that 
their  tents  should  only  be  separated  by  so  small  a spaoe ; but  Shakspeare  could  reckon  on  poetical 
spectators  who  were  ready  to  take  the  breadth  of  the  stage  for  the  distance  betweeu  two  hostile  camps, 
if  for  such  indulgence  they  were  to  be  recompensed  by  beauties  of  so  sublime  a nature  as  this  series  of 
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spectres  and  Richard’s  awakening  soliloquy.  The  catastrophe  of  ‘Richard  the  Third’  is,  in  respect  of  the 
external  events,  very  like  that  of  ‘Macbeth:’  we  have  only  to  compare  the  thorough  difference  of  handling 
them  to  be  convinced  that  Shakspcaro  has  mast  accurately  observed  poetical  justice  in  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  as  signifying  the  revelation  of  an  invisible  blessing  or  curse  which  hangs 
over  human  sentiments  and  actions.” — Schleuel. 

“ The  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  had  been  opened  in  so  masterly  a manner  in  the 
‘Concluding  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,’  is,  in  this  play,  developed  in  ail  its  horrible  grandeur.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  picture  of  a demoniacal  incarnation,  moulding  the  passions  and  foibles  of  mankind,  with 
superhuman  precision,  to  its  own  iniquitous  purposes.  Of  this  isolated  and  peculiar  state  of  being 
Richard  himself  seems  sensible,  when  ho  declares-— 

I have  no  brother,  I am  like  no  brother: 

And  this  word  love,  which  greybeard*  call  divine, 

Re  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me;  I am  myself  alone. 

“From  a delineation  like  this,  Milton  must  have  caught  many  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his 
Satanic  portrait.  The  same  union  of  unmitigated  depravity  and  consummate  intellectual  energy 
characterises  both,  and  renders  what  would  otherwise  bo  loathsome  and  disgusting,  an  object  of 
sublimity  and  shuddering  admiration. 

“ Richard,  atript  as  he  is  of  all  the  softer  feelings,  and  all  the  common  charities  of  humanity, 
possessed  of 

neither  piiy,  love,  nor  fi<ar, 

and  loaded  with  every  dangerous  and  dreadful  vice,  would,  wore  it  not  for  his  unconquerable  powers  of 
mind,  be  insufferably  revolting.  But,  though  insatiate  in  his  ambition,  envious  and  hypocritical  in  his 
disposition,  cruel,  bloody,  and  remorseless  in  all  his  deeds,  he  displays  such  an  extraordinary  share  of 
cool  and  determined  courage,  such  alacrity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such  constaut  self-possession,  such 
an  intuitive  intimacy  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  such  matchless  skill  in  rendering 
them  subservient  to  his  views,  as  so  far  to  subdue  our  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  his  villany,  that 
wo  at  length  contemplate  this  fiend  in  human  shape  with  a mingled  sensation  of  intense  curiosity  and 
grateful  terror. 

“The  task,  however,  which  Shakspeare  undertook  was,  in  one  instance,  more  arduous  than  that  which 
Milton  subsequently  attempted ; for,  in  addition  to  the  hateful  constitution  of  Richard's  moral 
character,  he  had  to  contend  also  against  the  prejudices  arising  from  personal  deformity,  from  a figure 

ewitaU'd  of  It's  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dlMembllng:  nature, 

Deform'd,  unflnUh'd,  »*nt  before  it’a  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

and  yet,  in  spite  of  those  striking  personal  defects,  which  were  considered,  also,  os  indicatory  of  the 
depravity  and  wickedness  of  his  nature,  the  poet  has  contrived,  through  the  medium  of  the  high 
mental  endowments  just  enumerated,  not  only  to  obviate  disgust,  but  to  excite  extraordinary 
admiration. 

“One  of  the  most  prominent  and  detestable  vices,  indeed,  in  Richard’s  character,  his  hypocrisy, 
connected,  as  it  always  is,  in  his  person,  with  the  most  profound  skill  and  dissimulation,  has  owing  to 
the  various  parts  which  it  induces  him  to  assume,  most  materially  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this 
play,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  He  is  one  who  can 

— - ■ frame  hia  face  to  all  occasion*, 

and  accordingly  appears,  during  the  course  of  his  career,  under  the  contrasted  forms  of  a subject  and  a 
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monarch,  a politician  and  a wit,  a soldier  and  a suitor,  a sinner  and  a saint ; and  in  all  with  such 
apparent  case  and  fidelity  to  nature,  that  while  to  the  explorer  of  the  human  mind  he  affords,  by  his 
penetration  and  address,  a subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  delight,  he  offers  to  the  practised  performer 
a study  well  calculated  to  call  forth  his  fullest  and  finest  exertions.  He,  therefore,  whose  histrionic 
powers  are  adequato  to  the  just  exhibition  of  this  character,  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  ; and,  consequently,  tbo  popularity  of  ‘ Richard  the  Third,’  notwithstanding  the 
moral  enormity  of  its  hero,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  wo  recollect  that,  the  versatile  and 
consummate  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  has  been  embodied  by  the  talents  of  such  masterly  performers  as 
Garrick,  Kemble,  Cooke,  and  Kean. 

w So  overwhelming  and  exclusive  is  the  character  of  Richard,  that  the  comparative  insignificancy  of  all 
the  other  persons  of  the  drama  may  bo  necessarily  inferred  ; they  are  reflected  to  us,  as  it  were,  from 
his  mirror,  and  become  more  or  less  important,  and  more  or  less  developed,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
act  upon  them  ; so  that  our  estimate  of  their  character  is  entirely  founded  on  his  relativo  conduct, 
through  which  wo  may  very  correctly  appreciate  their  strength  or  weakness. 

“ The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  in  the  person  of  Queen  Margaret,  who,  apart  from  the  agency  of 
Richard,  and  dimly  seen  iu  tho  darkest  recesses  of  tho  picture,  pours  forth,  in  union  with  the  deep  tone 
of  this  tragedy,  tho  most  dreadful  curses  and  imprecations  ; with  such  a wild  and  prophetic  fury, 
indeed,  as  to  involve  the  whole  scene  in  tenfold  gloom  ami  horror. 

“We  have  to  add  that  tho  moral  of  this  play  is  groat  and  impressive.  Richard,  having  excited  a 
general  sense  of  indignation,  and  a general  desire  of  revenge,  and,  unaware  of  his  danger  from  having 
last,  through  familiarity  with  guilt,  all  idea  of  moral  obligation,  becomes  at  length  the  victim  of  his 
own  enormous  crimes ; he  falls  not  unvisited  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  for,  on  the  eve  of  danger  and 
of  death,  the  retribution  of  another  world  is  placed  before  him  ; the  spirits  of  those  whom  lie  had 
murdered  reveal  the  awful  sentence  of  his  fate,  and  his  bosom  heaves  with  the  infliction  of  eternal 
torture.” — Drake. 
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Tins  play  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  is  supposed,  upon  the  slight  foundation 
of  two  or  three  doubtful  allusions  to  contemporary  events,  to  have  been  written  in  1603.  The 
fact  of  its  having  been  played  before  the  Court  on  St.  Stephen’s  night,  December  26,  1604, 
which  is  gathered  from  Tylney’e  account  of  the  expenses  of  The  Revels  from  the  end  of 
October,  1604,  to  the  end  of  the  same  month,  1605:— 

'*  By  his  plnicrs.  Oa  St.  Stivon*  Night  in  tho  Hull,  A liny  called  Mesur  for  Memr”— 

proves  it  to  have  been  written  before  that  date,  aud  this  really  is  all  that  is  known  with  certainty 
respecting  the  period  of  its  production.  The  plot  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Whetstone’s 
drama,  in  two  parts,  called  “ The  right  excellent  and  famous  History©  of  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra/’ tkc.  1578,  of  which  the  “ Argument  ” is  as  follows 

" In  the  cyttio  of  Julio  (sometimoj  vnder  tho  dominion  of  Coruinus  Kingo  of  Ilung&rio  and  Boom  in)  tbcie 
"as  a law,  that  what  man  so  euer  committed  adultery  should  lo.se  his  head,  and  the  woman  offender  should 
wcaro  sorno  disguised  apparel  during  her  life,  to  moke  her  infamouslye  noted.  This  seuere  lawo,  by  tho  fauour 
of  some  mercifull  magistrate,  became  littlo  regarded  vntill  tho  timo  of  Lord  Promos  auctority  ; who  eonukting 
a yong  gentleman  named  Audrugio  of  inoontinency,  condemned  both  him  and  his  minion  to  the  execution  of 
this  statute.  Andrugio  hod  a very  vertuous  and  beawtiful  gentle  woman  to  his  sister,  numod  Cassandra : 
Cassandra  to  enlarge  hor  brothers  lifo,  submitted  an  hurnblo  petition  to  the  Lord  Promos : Promos  regarding 
her  good  behauiours,  and  fantasying  her  great  boawtie,  was  much  delighted  with  tho  sweeto  order  of  her  talke  ; 
and,  doying  good  that  euiU  might  oomo  thereof,  for  a time  he  repryu'd  hor  brother ; but,  wicked  man,  touming 
his  liking  vnto  vnlawfull  lust,  ho  sot  dowuo  tho  spoile  of  her  honour  raunsome  for  her  brothers  life.  Chnsto 
Cassaudra,  abhorring  both  him  and  his  sute,  by  no  perswasion  wouM  yoald  to  this  raunsome  : but  in  fine,  wonno 
with  the  importunitye  of  hir  brother  (pleading  for  lifo)  vpou  these  conditions  she  ogreodo  to  Promos ; first  that 
he  should  pardon  her  brothor,  and  after  marry  her.  Promos,  as  fearoles  in  promiwo  as  carelosse  in  performance, 
with  sollerane  rowe  sygned  her  conditions : but  worse  then  any  infydel,  his  will  satisfyed,  ho  performed  neither 
tho  ono  nor  tho  other  ; for,  to  keepo  his  aucthorityo  vnspottod  with  fauour,  and  to  preuent  Cassandracs  clamors, 
he  comraaundod  the  gaylcr  secretly  to  present  Cassandra  with  hor  brothers  head.  The  gnyler,  with  tho  outcry ee  of 
Andrugio  [nc\  abhorryng  Promos  lewdenes,  by  the  prouidcnce  of  God  prouided  thus  for  his  safety.  Ho  presented 
Cassandra  with  a felon’s  head  newlie  executed,  who  (being  mangled,  knew  it  not  from  hor  brothers,  by  tho 
gnyler  who  was  sot  at  libortie)  was  so  agroeuod  at  this  trockeryo,  that,  at  tho  pointe  to  kyl  her  aolfe,  sho  spared 
that  stroko  to  be  nuengod  of  Promos  : and  douisyng  n way,  sho  ooncludod  to  make  her  fortunes  knowno  vnto 
tho  kinge.  Sho  (oxocutinge  this  resolution)  was  so  highly  fnuourod  of  tho  king,  that  forthwith  ho  hasted  to  do 
justice  on  Promos  : whoso  judgement  was,  to  marry©  Cassandra  to  repairo  her  erased  honour ; which  donno,  for 
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his  hainouK  offence  ho  should  lose  his  head.  This  maryago  solcmpniswl,  Cassandra,  t yed  in  the  greatest  booties 
of  affection  to  her  husband,  became  an  earnest  suter  for  his  life : the  kiugc  (tendringo  the  general!  benefit  of 
the  common  wealo  before  her  apodal  ease,  although  ho  fauourod  hor  much,)  would  not  graunt  her  sate. 
Andrugio  (disguised  atnongo  the  company)  sorrowing  the  griefo  of  his  sister,  Ixtwrayde  his  safety©,  and  craucl 
pan  Ion.  The  kinge,  to  nmowno  the  vortues  of  Cassandra,  jwdonod  both  him  and  Promos.  The  circumstances 
of  this  rare  Uwtoryo  in  action  lyuolye  foloweth.” 

Whetstone  was  indebted  for  the  »torv,  of  which  he  afterwords  introduced  a prose  narrative  in 
his  “ Hcptamcron  of  Civil  Discourses,”  15b2,  to  Giraldi  Cmthio’s  llccatommith »*, — Parte 
Sccouda,  Dcca.  viii.  Novella  5 : — 

" Juristo  b mandnto  da  Ma&saiuiano  Itnpcrodore  in  Ispruchi,  ovo  fh  prendero  un  giovono  fiditotB  di  una 
vergine,  o oondannalo  a niorte : la  sorulla  cerea  di  liberarlo : Juriste  da  BjKsrunza  alia  dotma  di  pigliarla  per 
roogiic,  o di  <larlo  libero  il  fratello  : ella  con  lui  si  giace,  c la  notto  istesaa  Juriste  fh  tagliar  al  giovano  la  testa, 
o la  tuauda  alia  aorallo.  Ella  no  fh  querela  all’  Iinjieradore,  il  <|ualc  fh  sj>osare  ad  Juriste  la  donna  ; poscia  lo  ft 
daic  ml  cssorc  ucciso  : la  donna  lo  libera,  c con  lui  si  vivo  amorcvolUsunamcntc.” 


persons  $tj>rtstnttb. 


VlXCRHTIo,  the  Duke. 
Angelo,  the  Deputy. 

Esc  a Li's,  an  Ancient  Lon!. 


Claudio,  a Young  Gentleman. 

Lccio,  a Fantastic. 

Ttoo  other  like  Gentlemen. 

Provost. 

Thoma.O 

' Ttco  Friart. 

Petek,  J 

A Justice. 

Elbow,  a simple  Constable. 


Fkotii,  a foolish  Gentleman. 

PoltPBY,  .S errant  to  Mistress  Overdone. 
Abjiokson,  an  Freeut inner. 

Earn  ah  dink,  a dissolute  Prisoner. 

Isabella,  Sinter  to  C'laudiu. 

Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo 
Juliet,  beloved  of  Claudio. 

Francisca,  a A’uw. 

Afistress  Overdone,  a Dared. 


Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 
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SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Dukc\»  Palace. 


Enter  Duke,  Ehcalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Dukk.  Escalus ! 

Escal.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  uud  discourse  ; 
Since  I am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you : then  no  more  remains, 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work.*  The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 


a Then  na  more  remain*, 

nut  that.  to  your  toflicicncy,  at  your  wosth  U able, 

And  let  them  work.] 

Malone  perhaps  right  in  au*prcting  aonie  omWnion  here; 
though  the  transposition  of  a aingle  word  will  restore  the  passage 


For  common  justice,  you’re  us  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  wo  remember.  There  is  our  comniis*iou, 

[Giving  it. 

From  which  wc  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call 
hither, 

I say,  bid  come  befure  u»  Angelo. — 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear? 

For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply, 

Lent  him  our  terror,  (lrest  him  with  our  love, 


to  seme:  we  might  read 

——"Then  no  more  remain*, 

But  that,  [77*rf<-n‘i»y  AO  C->mminio*.  J to  your  tuflicicncy, 
A eif,  at  your  worth  is  able,  let  them  work." 
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And  given  his  deputation  nil  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power:  what  think  you  of  it? 

Escal.  If  any  in  Vienna  he  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 

It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look  where  he  conics. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace’s  will, 

I come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Arc  not  thine  own  so  proper,  ns  to  waste 
Thyself  ujHin  thy  virtues,  them*  on  thee, 
llcavcn  doth  with  us  ns  yvc  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  themselves;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’twerc  nil  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  arc  not  finely 
torch’d, 

Hut  to  fine  issues ; nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.*  But  I do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise : 

Hold,  therefore. — Angelo, 

In  our  remove  he  thou  at  full  ourself ; 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart : old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary  : 

Take  thy  commission.  [Giving  it. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  mnde  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a figure 
Be  stamp’d  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion  : 

We  have  with  a leaven’d  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you  ; therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion’d 
Matters  of  needful  value.  Wc  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune, 

How  it  goes  with  us  ; and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  l»efall  you  here.  So,  fare  you  well : 

To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  tlie  way. 

Duke.  My  baste  may  not  admit  it ; 

Nor  need  you,  on  miuc  honour,  ha>’c  to  do 
With  any  scruple : your  scope  is  as  mine  oYvn, 

So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 

(•)  Old  text,  they. 
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As  to  your  soul  seems  good.  Give  me  your  hand. 
I’ll  privily  away  : I Ioy'c  the  people, 

But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 

Though  it  do  well,  I do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  aves  vehement, 

Nor  do  I think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 

That  does  affect  it.  Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! 

Escal.  Load  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in 
happiness ! 

Di  ke.  I thank  you.  Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Escal.  I shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  ha\’e  free  speech  Yvith  you  ; and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 

A power  I have,  hut  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.  ’T  is  so  with  me.  Let  us  withdraw  together, 
And  vre  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

Escal.  I’ll  wuit  upon  your  honour. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A Street. 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come 
not  to  composition  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why 
then,  ull  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1 Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not 
the  king  of  Hungary’s  I 

2 Gent.  Amen. 

LvciO.  Thou  concludcst  like  the  sanctimonious 
pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, hut  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2 Gent.  Thou  shall  not  steal  f 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  lie  razed. 

1 Gent.  Why,  ’twns  a commandment  to 
command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their 
functions : they  put  forth  to  steal.  There  *s  not  a 
soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before 
meat,  doth  relish  the  petition  w'cll  that  prays  for 
peace. 

2 Gent.  I never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

Lucio.  I believe  thee ; for  I think  thou  never 

w&st  where  grace  was  said. 

2 Gent.  No?  n dozen  times  at  least. 

1 Gent.  What,  in  metre  ? 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion  or  in  any  language. 

1 Gent.  I think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay,  why  not  ? Grace  is  grace,  despite 
of  nil  controversy : ns  for  example, — thou  thyself 
art  a wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 


» U*e.J  Vie  foniicilv  •lgnlfled  interest  of  mousy. 
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1 Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a pair  of  shears 
between  us.* 

Lucio.  I grant ; os  there  may  between  the 
lists  and  the  velvet : thou  art  the  list. 

1 Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet : thou  art  good 
velvet ; thou’rt  a three-piled  piece,  I warrant  thee. 
1 had  ns  lief  be  a list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be 
iled,  os  thou  art  piled,  for  a French  velvet.  I)o 
speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Lucio.  I think  thou  dost ; and,  indeed,  with 
most  painful  feeling  of  thy  speech:  1 will  out  of 

* There  went  bul  a pair  of  shears  between  us.]  An  early 
proverbial  laying  to  the  effect,  that  there  wa*  little  difference 
between  them  ; they  were  both  of  a piece.  “ The  thanksgiving  " 
to  which  the  Whine  speaker  refers  Just  before  as  distasteful  to 
every  soldier,  because  it  prays  for  peace,  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  all  the  commentators  It  Is  found  in  ancient 
rituals  in  the  v«-ry  words  of  the  text,  *•  Heaven  grant  us  its 
peace.*'  And  In  a collection  of  devet ions,  entitled  Prrett  Prirat a*. 
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thine  own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health  ; 
but.  whilst  I live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1 Gent.  1 think  I have  done  myself  wrong, 
have  I not  ? 

2 Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  thou  art 
tainted  or  free. 

Lucio.  llchold,  behold,  where  madam  Miti- 
gation comes ! 

1 Gent.  I have  purchased  as  many  diseases 
under  her  roof,  as  come  to — b 

2 Gent.  To  what,  I pray  ? 

published  and  established  by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1364.  the  title  directs  that  ••  the  Acts  of  Thanksgiving  in  Ealing 
shall  always  be  concluded  by  these  short  prayers."— •*  I>eua 
senct  Kcclrsiam—  Itegrm  trl  Hcginam  custodial— Contlliario* 
ejus  regat  — I’opulum  universum  tueatur—  el  Pacem  not>u  diurt 
fxrprlNam.  Amen." 

b I have  purchased,  fcc.  1 This,  in  the  old  copies,  forms  j art  of 
Lucio's  speech,  though  it  obviously  belongs  to  the  Itrst  Gentleman 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


ACT  I.] 


[•CK5K  IL 


Lucio.  Judge. 

2 Gknt.  To  three  thousand  dollars*  a year. 

1 Gknt.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lrcio.  A French  crown  more. 

2 Gk.vt.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases 
in  me ; hut  thou  art  full  of  error, — I am  sound. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ; 
but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow  : thy  l>ones 
arc  hollow ; impiety  has  made  a feast  of  tliec. 

Enter  Mistress  Ovkrixjne. 

1 Gknt.  How  now  ! which  of  your  hips  has  ! 
the  most  profound  sciatica  ? 

Mna.  Ov.  Well,  well  ; there’s  one  yonder  ! 
arrested  and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five 
thousand  of  you  all. 

2 Gent.  Who’s  that,  I pray  thee  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  Marry,  sir,  that’s  Claudio;  signior 
Claudio. 

1 Gknt.  Claudio  to  prison  ! ’t  is  not  so. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Naj',  but  I know,  ’tis  so : I saw  him 

arrested  ; saw  him  carried  away ; and,  which  is 
more,  within  these  three  days  his  head  to  be 
chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I would  not 
have  it  so.  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  I am  too  sure  of  it ; and  it  is  for 
getting  madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be  : he  promised 
to  meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was  ever  pre- 
cise in  promise-keeping. 

2 Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something 
near  to  the  sjveech  we  had  to  such  a purpose. 

1 Gknt.  But,  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the 
proclamation. 

Lucio.  Away  ! let’s  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with 
the  sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with 
poverty,  I am  custom- shrunk. 

Enter  Pompky.(I) 

How  now  ! what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Pom.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Well ; what  has  he  done? 

Pom.  A woman. 

Mrs.  Ov.  But  what’s  his  offence? 


Pom.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a peculiar  river. 

Mrs.  Ov.  What,  is  there  a maid  with  child  by 
him  ? 

Pom.  No;  but  there’s  a woman  with  maid  by 
him  : you  liave  not  heard  of  the  proclamation, 
have  you? 

Mrs.  Ov.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Pom.  All  houses  in  tlie  suburbs11  of  Vienna 
must  be  plucked  down. 

Mrs.  Ov.  And  what  shall  become  of  tbo*c  in 
the  city  ? 

Pom.  They  shall  stand  for  seed:  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Mrs.  Ov.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in 
tin*  suburbs  be  pulled  down  ? 

Pom.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Why.  here’s  a change  indeed  in  the 
commonwealth  ! What  shall  l»eeome  of  me  ? 

Pom.  Come ; fear  not  you : good  counsellors 
hick  no  clients:  though  you  change  your  place, 
you  need  not  ehangc  your  trade;  I’ll  be  your 
taster  still.  Courage  ! there  will  be  pity  taken 
on  you  : you  that  have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out 
in  tlie  service,  you  will  be  considered. 

Mrs.  Ov.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster  ? 
let’s  withdraw. 

Pom.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the 
provost  to  prison  ; and  there’s  madam  Juliet. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers.® 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus 
to  the  world  ? 

Boar  me  to  prison,  where  I am  committed. 

Prov,  T do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 

But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Tims  can  the  demi-god  Authority 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  sword  of  heaven  ;*  on  whom  it  will,  it  will  ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  ; yet  still  *t  is  just. 


Re-enter  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio ! whence 
comes  this  restraint  ? 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio, 
liberty : 


* To  three  Ihomemnd  dollar*  a srrtr.]  The  same  sorry  piny  on 
“dollar"  and  d tour  occur*  In  “The  Tempest,"  Act  II.  8c.  I,  and 
in  Kint  Lear,"  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

b All  house*  in  the  suburbs.  Ac.]  Some  rrltic*  would  rend. 
" All  fcnardjr-houtas,"  ftc..  needlessly;  for  " euhurt,  houses,"  like 
“ suburb  wenches."  were  all  '‘in  an  ill  name.” 

« Enter  Provost,  At.]  This  Is  marked  in  the  folio  a*  a new 
scene,  but  wrong ly,  a.  there  is  no  change  of  locality.  In  the  *ame 
text,  too.  Lucio  and  the  two  Gentlemen  are  set  down  as  if  entering 
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with  the  Provost.  Ac. ; but  this  was  only  In  accordance  with  the 
old  stage  practice  of  indicating  at  the  beginning  of  a scene  all  the 
characters  required  to  take  part  in  it. 

d The  sword  of  heaven;]  The  old  text  read*,  — “The  tmr4§ 
of  heaven  but  Claudio  is  apparently  contrast  in  j the  capricious- 
nc«s  of  earthly  punishments  w ith  the  ever  just  award  of  Heaven. 
Thi«  ingenious  and  easy  alteration  was  suggested  b>  Dr.  Koi><rts, 
of  Eton. 
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[8CEKB  III. 


ACT  L] 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.  Our  natures  do  pursue, 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 

A thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lvcio.  If  I could  speak  so  wisely  tinder  an 
arrest,  I would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors: 
and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I hail  as  lief  have  the 
foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality*  of  imprison- 
ment.— What’s  thy  offence,  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend 
again. 

Lucio.  What,  is’t  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery  ? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Pbov.  Away,  sir ! you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend. — Lucio,  a word 
with  you.  [ Takes  him  aside. 

Lucio.  A hundred,  if  they’ll  do  you  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  looked  after  ? 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me  : — upon  a true  I 
contract, 

I got  possession  of  Julietta’s  bod  : 

You  know  the  Indy ; she  is  fast  my  wife, 

Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  * lack 
Of  outward  order : this  we  came  not  to, 

Only  for  propagation  of  a dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 

From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.<2)  Rut  it  chances, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 

Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness, 

Or  whether  that  the  hotly  public  be 
A horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 

Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 

Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 

I stagger  in  ; — but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 

Which  have,  like  unscour’d  armour,  hung  by  the 
wall 

So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round. 
And  none  of  them  been  worn  ; and,  for  a name, 


(*)  Old  text,  mortality. 

• Save  that  tr<  rtn  the  denunciation  lack,  Ac.}  Denunciation  here 
means  neither  more  nor  le»«  than  ttnnuneialitn  or  pronunciation. 
Jn  Todd’s  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  undeT  Denunciation, 
an  example  is  quoted  from  Hall’*  C turt  of  Conscience,  which  place* 
this  beyond  question ; — **  This  publick  and  reiterated  denunciation 
of  banns  before  matrimony,'*  &c. 
k —./or  fa  her  youth 

There  is  a prone  and  speechless  dialect,  Ac.] 

The  word  prone,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore  more  than  one 
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Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me: — ’tis  surely  for  a name. 

Lucio.  I warrant  it  is  ; and  thy  bead  stands  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a milk-maid,  if  she 
be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  duke, 
and  appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I have  done  so,  but  lie’s  not  to  be 
found. 

I pr’ythec,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service : — 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 

And  there  receive  her  approbation : 

Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy  ; hid  herself  assay  him; 

I have  great  hope  in  that  ; for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a prone u and  speechless  dialect, 

Such  as  moves  men  ; beside,  she  bath  prosperous 
art 

When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 

And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I pray  she  may:  as  well  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand 
under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying  of 
thy  life,  who  I would  be  sorry  should  be  thus 
foolishly  lost  at  a game  of  tick-tack.  I’ll  to  her. 
Claud.  I thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours. 

Claud.  Come,  officer;  away! 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. — A Monastery. 

Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father ; throw  away  that 
thought ; 

Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  Love 

Can  pierce  a complete  bosum.  Why  I desire 
thee 

To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a purpose 

More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  nims  and  ends 

Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  T.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than 
you 

IIow  T have  ever  lov’d  the  life  remov’d; 

And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 


meaning,  which  it  hu  now  lost.  In  it*  primitive  sense  it  signifies 
bending  forward,  and  metaphorically—  to  be  much  inclined  to 
certain  action*  or  passion*  ; but  in  the  41  I.ucrecc,"  ns  Malone  ob- 
serves, Shakespeare  uses  it  as  equivalent  to  ardent,  headstrong. 
Ac. 

44  O that  proa*  lust  should  stain  so  pare  a bed  !H 
and  again  In  " Cymbeline/’ — 44 1 never  saw  any  one  so  prone,”  tie. 
In  the  lines  we  are  now  ronsidemg.  however,  the  poet  has  ob- 
viously intended  it  to  imply  a power  of  bending  or  inclining 
another  by  the  exertion  of  a strong  yet  silent  personal  influence. 

« <»  2 
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Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery 
keeps.* 

I have  deliver'd  to  lord  Angelo — 

A man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence — 

My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 

And  he  supposes  me  traveli’d  to  Poland  ; 

For  so  I have  strcw’d  it  in  the  common  car, 

And  so  it  is  receiv’d.  Now,  pious  sir, 

You  will  demand  of  me  why  I do  this? 

Fbi.  T.  Gladly,  my  lord.  [laws, — 

Dvkk.  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting 
The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds, — * 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep  ;+  ; 
Even  like  an  o’ergrown  lion  in  a cave, 

That  goes  not  out  to  prey.  Now,  ns  fond  fathers,  I 
Having  bound  up  the  thrcnt’ning  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children’s  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes1*  more  mock’d,  than  fear’d ; so  our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead. 

And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  ; 


(*)  Old  text,  weedrt.  («)  Old  text,  slip. 

» Where  . . . and  witless  bravery  krrp*.]  That  it,  where 

ten  tele  it  ostentation  dwells.  And  l*  added  Irani  the  second 
folio. 

b Become* — ] The  old  text  read*, — 

" in  time  the  rod 

More  mockM,  than  fear'd.” 

For  becomes  we  are  indebted  to  Pope,  who  probably  f’erived  it  from 
the  corresponding  pa*  -age  in  Davenant's  " Lav*  aganmt  Lover*," 
a piece  made  up  from  ••Measure  for  Meusure"  and  " Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,”— 
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The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fm.  T.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tiod-up  justice  when  you  pleas’d  ; 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem’d, 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I'do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  *t  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 

’T  would  he  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I bid  them  do : for  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 

And  not  the  punishment.  Therefore,  indeed,  my 
father, 

I have  on  Angelo  impos’d  the  office  ; 

Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home. 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight, 

To  do  in  Blander.®  And  to  behold  his  sway, 

I will,  as ’t  were  a brother  of  your  order. 

Visit  both  prince  and  people : therefore,  I pr’ythee. 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I may  formally  in  person  bear 

“ TUI  It  in  time  become  more,"  tc. 

« Who  may,  in  the  nmbush  of  my  name,  strike  home. 

And  yet  mv  nature  never  in  the  tight, 

To  do  In  slander.] 

So  the  old  text,  corruptly  without  doubt,  llanraer  attempted  to 
obtain  sense  by  reading, — 

'•  Never  in  the  tight. 

To  do  il  slander.” 

Wc  should  prefer, — 

" And  yet  my  nature  never  win  the  light 
To  die  in  »lander.” 
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Like  a true  friar.  More*  reasons  for  this  action, 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I render  you  ; 

Only,  this  one : — lord  Angelo  is  precise  ; 

Stands  at  a guard  with  envy  ; scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  hi  9 appetite 
la  more  to  bread  than  stone  : hence  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

[Exeunt,  | 

SCENE  IV. — A Nunnery. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Isab.  And  have  you  nuns  no  farther  privileges? 
Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough  ? 

Jsab.  Yes,  truly;  I speak  not  as  desiring  more, 
But  rather  wishing  a more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 
Lrcio.  [ Without.]  Ho ! peace  be  in  this  place!  I 
Isab.  Who’s  that  which  calls? 

Fran.  It  is  a man’s  voice.  Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him ; 
You  may,  I may  not ; you  are  yet  unsworn. 

When  you  have  vow’d,  you  must  not  speak  with  men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress  : 

Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face; 


Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again  ; I pray  you,  answer  him,  [Exit. 
Isab.  IVacc  and  prosperity ! Who  ia’t  that  calls  ? 

Enter  Lrcio. 

Lrcio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be, — as  those  cheek - 
roses 

Proclaim  you  are  no  less ! Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 

A novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ? 

Isab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother?  let  me  ask  ; 
The  rather,  for  I now  must  moke  you  know 
I am  that  Isabella  and  his  sister. 

Lrcio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly 
greets  you. 

Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he’s  in  prison. 

Isab.  Woe  me ! for  what  ? 

Lrcio.  For  that  which,  if  myself  might  be  his 

i'l'lge. 

He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks : 
lie  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Isab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story* 

Lrcio.  ’Tis  true.  I would  not — though  ’tis  my 
familiar  sin 


(•)  Old  text.  Jf«r. 

» Sir,  make  me  mol  your  story.]  Davroant  In  hi*  play,  •*  A Law 
against  Lovers,''  reads  here  /come  tor  story,  and  Mr.  Collier’s 
annotator  adopts  the  same  alteration.  We  retain  the  old  lection. 


| not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Steevens,  that  make  me,  accenting 
to  a common  mode  of  phraseology  in  the  poet's  day,  might  mean. 
I "imreml  mol  your  story,"  but  because  »(ory  may  without  much 
1 licence  be  used  to  signify  fret  or  larngkinf-eioch. 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


[scene  it. 


ACT  L] 

With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
Tongue  far  from  heart — play  with  all  virgins  so  : 

I hold  you  as  a thing  enskied  and  sainted ; 

By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 

And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 

As  with  a saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking 
me. 

Lt'Cio.  Do  not  believe  it.  Fewness  and  truth,* 
'tie  thus : — 

Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac’d  : 

As  those  that  feed  grow  full ; os  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  follow  brings 
To  teeming  foison,b  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

Isab.  Some  one  with  child  by  him ! — My 
cousin  Juliet? 

Lrcio.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

Isab.  Adopted ly  ; as  school -maids  change  their 
names 

By  vain,  though  apt,  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Isab.  O,  let  him  many  her  ! 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence, 

Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 

In  hand,  and  hope  of  action  ; but  we  do  learn, 

By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 

His  givings-out*  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.  Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 

Governs  lord  Angelo  ; a man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth  ; one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 

But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 


(•)  Old  text,  firing- out. 

• Ft-wneat  and  truth,—]  That  It,  In  few  word*  and  true. 

*•  Fuiton. — ) Poison , at  tiguif)  tng  pltnty,  abundance,  «ru  used 


lit? — to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty, 

Which  have  for  long  run  by  the  hideous  law, 

As  mice  by  lions — hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 

Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother’s  life 
Falls  into  forfeit : he  arrests  him  on  it, 

And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute, 

To  make  him  an  example.  All  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo  ; and  that ’s  my  pith  of  business 
’Twixt  you  ami  your  poor  brother. 

IsAn.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Lucio.  Has  censur'd  him*  already  : 

And,  os  I hear,  the  provost  hath  a warrant 
For  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas  ! what  poor  ability  *s  in  me 
To  do  him  good  ? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.  My  power  ! Alas,  I doubt, — 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  mnkc  us  lose  the  good  we  ofi  might  win. 

By  fearing  to  attempt.  Go  to  lord  Angelo. 

And  let  him  leant  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods  ; but  when  they  weep  and 
kneel, 

All  their  petitions  ore  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe'1  them. 

Isab.  I'll  see  wliut  I can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I will  about  it  straight; 

No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.  I humbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother ; soon  at  night 
I ’ll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.  I take  my  leave  of  you. 

Isab.  Good  sir,  adieu. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


metaphorically  for  Autumn. 

e Censur'd  him — ] Pronounced  judgment  on  him.  Judged 
him. 

d R'ou/d  owe  them.]  That  is,  would  bare  or  posse  n thetu. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A Hall  in  Angelo’*  House. 


Enter  Axoelo,  Escalus,  a Justice,  Provost, 
Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

A no.  We  must  uot  make  a scare -crow  of  the 
law, 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 


And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a little,  [man, 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.  Alas,  this  gentle- 
Whom  I would  save,  had  a most  noble  father ! 
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ACT  1L] 

Lot  but  your  honour  know, — 

Whom  1 believe  to  be  most  straight  in  virtue, — 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections, 

Had  time  coher’d  with  place  or  place  with 
wishing. 

Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your*  blood 
Could  have  attain’d  the  effect  of  your  own  pur- 
pose, * 

Whether  you  had  not  some  time  in  your  life, 

Err’d  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him,* 
And  pull’d  the  law  upon  you. 

Axg.  ’Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.  I not  deny, 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner’s  life, 

May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  What ’s  open  made  to 
justice, 

That  justice  seizes  : wlmt  know  the  laws. 

That  thieves  do  pass  on*  thieves?  ’Tis  very 
pregnant, 

The  jowel  that  we  find,  wo  stoop  and  take’t, 

Because  we  sec  it ; but  what  we  do  not  see 

Wc  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence 

For'  I have  had  such  faults ; but  rather  tell  me 

When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  denth. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.  Sir,  he  must  die. 
Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ano.  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Pbov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Anq.  See  that  Claudio 

Bo  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning: 

Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar’d, 

For  that’s  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[ Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him  ! and  forgive 
us  all ! 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,1*  and  answer  none  ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a fault  alone. 


Enter  Elbow  and  Officers,  with  Froth  and 
Pompey. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away:  if  these  be  good 
people  in  a common -weal  that  do  nothing  but  use 
their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I know  no  law : 
bring  them  away. 


C)  Old  text,  our. 

» Which  now  you  censure  him,—)  Here  for  must  be  under- 
stood : — "for  which  now  you  censure  him.” 
t>  Pass  on—]  As  Malone  observes,  To  pan  on  Is  a forensic 
term  ; It  occurs  again  in  ” King  Lear,"  Act  II.  Sc.  7 : — 

“Though  well  we  may  not  pat * upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice.” 
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[scene  I. 

A no.  How  now,  sir  1 What’s  your  name  ? and 
what ’s  the  matter  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I am  the  poor 
duke's  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow ; I do 
lean  upon  justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here  before 
your  good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Axg.  Benefactors  ! Well ; what  benefactors  are 
they  ? are  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I know  not  well 
: what  they  are  ; but  precise  villains  they  are,  that 
I am  sure  of,  and  void  of  nil  profanation  in  the 
world  that  good  Christians  ought  to  have. 

Escal.  This  comes  off  well:  here’s  a wise 
officer. 

Axg.  Goto: — wlmt  quality  are  they  of  ? Elbow 
is  your  name  ? why  dost  thou  not  speak,  Elbow  ? 

Pom.  He  cannot,  sir:  he’s  out  at  elbow. 

Axg.  What  arc  you,  sir? 

Elb.  He,  sir ! a tapster,  sir ; parcel-bawd  ; 
one  that  serves  a bad  woman,  whose  house,  sir, 
was,  as  they  say,  plucked  down  in  the  suburbs  ; 
and  now  she  professes  a hot-housc,  which,  I think, 

| is  a very  ill  house  too. 

Escal.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I detest  before  heaven 
and  your  honour, — 

Escal.  How  ! thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir ; — whom,  I thank  heaven,  is  an 
i honest  woman, — 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I say,  sir,  I will  detest  myself  also,  as 
well  as  she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a bawd’s 
j house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a naughty 
I house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife  ; who,  if  she  had 
been  a woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been 
accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  unclean- 
liness there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman’s  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  mistress  Overdone’s  means  ; 
but  ns  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Pom.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man  ; prove  it. 

Escal.  [To  Angelo.]  Do  you  hear  how  he 
misplaces  ? 

Pom.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and 
longing — saving  your  honour’s  reverence — for 
stewed  prunes : — sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the  house, 
which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  were, 

e For—]  That  it,  Her  ante . 

d Same  run  from  brake*  of  vie*. — ] The  old  text  has,  14  brake* 
of  lee:"  rice  i«  an  emendation  of  Rows.  If  thia  be  the  true  word, 
the  nllu«ion  may  be  either  to  the  instrument  of  torture  termed 
a “brake;”  or  by  " brake*  of  vice”  may  be  meant,  a>  Steevena 
conjectured,  a number,  a thicket  of  vice*.  It  is  by  no  meant  cer- 
tain, however,  that  we  have  yet  got  either  the  poet’a  expression 
or  meaning  in  thia  difficult  passage. 
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act  i!.]  MEASURE  FUR  MEASURE.  [seen  i. 


in  a fruit-dish,  a dish  of  some  three -pence, — your 
honours  have  seen  such  dishes ; they  tire  not  China 
dishes,  but  very  good  dishes, — 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to : no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Pom.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a pin ; you  are 
therein  in  the  right ; — but  to  the  point.  As  I sny, 
this  mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  1 say,  with  child, 
and  being  great  bellied,  and  longing,  os  I said,  for 
prunes,  and  having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I said, 
master  Froth  here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the 
rest,  as  I said,  and,  os  1 say,  paying  for  them 
very  honestly  ; — for,  os  you  know,  master  Froth, 
I could  not  give  you  three-pence  again, — 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Pom.  Very  well; — -you  being  then,  if  yon  be 
remembered,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  foresaid 
prunes,— 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I did  indeed. 

Pom.  Why  very  well ; — I telling  you  then,  if 
you  be  remembered,  that  such  a one  and  such  a one, 
were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  unless  they 
kept  very  good  diet,  as  I told  you, — 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Pom.  Why,  very  well  then, — 

Escal.  Come,  you  are  a tedious  fool  : to  the 
purpose. — What  was  done  to  Elbow’s  wife,  that  he 
hath  cause  to  complain  of?  Como  me  to  what 
was  done  to  her. 

Pom.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

Escal.  No,  sir,  nor  I mean  it  not. 

Pom.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your 
honour’s  leave.  And,  I beseech  you,  look  into 
master  Froth  here,  sir;  a man  of  fourscore  pound 
a year,  whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas: — was’t 
not  at  Hallowmas,  master  Froth? 

Froth.  All-hallownd  eve. 

Pom.  Why,  very  well ; I hope  here  be  truths. 
He,  sir,  sitting,  as  I say,  in  a lower  chair,  sir ; — 
’twos  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you 
have  a delight  to  sit,  have  you  not  ? — 

Froth.  I have  so : because  it  is  an  open  room, 
and  good  for  winter.* 

Pom.  Why,  very  well,  then : I hope  here  be 
truths. 

Anq.  This  will  last  out  a night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there:  I'll  take  my 
leave, 

And  leave  you  to  the  bearing  of  the  cause* ; 
Hoping  you  ’ll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I think  no  less  ; good  morrow  to  your 
lordship.  [Exit  Angulo. 

Now,  sir,  come  on : what  was  done  to  Elbow’s 
wife,  once  more  ? 

Pom.  Once,  sir  ! there  was  nothing  done  to  her 
once. 

• An  open  room,  and  good  for  winter.]  Master  Froth  may  hare 
been  intended  to  blunder,  otherwise  we  should  hare  suspected  for 
vat  a misprint. 


Eld.  I beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man 
did  to  my  wife. 

Pom.  I beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.  Well,  Bir,  what  did  this  gentleman  to 
her? 

Pom.  I beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
face. — Good  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ; 
'tis  for  a good  purpose. — Doth  your  honour  mark 
his  face  ? 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Pom.  Nay,  I beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Escal.  Well,  I do  so. 

Pom.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face? 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Pom.  I’ll  be  supposed  upon  a book.  Ilia  face  is 
the  worst  thing  about  him.  Good,  then  ; if  his 
face  he  the  worst  thing  about  him,  how  could  mas- 
ter Froth  do  the  constable’s  wife  any  harm?  I 
would  know  that  of  your  honour. 

Escal.  He’s  in  the  right. — Constable,  what 
say  you  to  it  ? 

Elr.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a re- 
spected house  ; next,  this  is  a respected  fellow ; and 
his  mistress  is  a respected  woman. 

Pom.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a more 
respected  person  than  any  of  us  oil. 

Elb.  Yarlet,  thou  liest ! thou  liest,  wicked  var- 
let ! the  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever 
respected  with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Pom.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before 
he  married  with  her. 

Escal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice,  or 
Iniquity  ? b — Is  this  true  ? 

Elb.  O thou  caitiff!  O thou  varlet!  O thou 
wicked  Hannibal ! I respected  with  her  before  I 
was  married  to  her ! — If  ever  I was  respected  with 
her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me 
the  poor  duke’s  officer. — Prove  this,  thou  wicked 
Hannibal,  or  I’ll  have  mine  action  of  battery  on 
thee. 

Escal.  If  he  took  you  a hox  o'  the  ear,  you 
might  have  your  action  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I thank  your  good  worship  for  it. 
What  i8't  your  worship’s  pleasure  I shall  do  with 
this  wicked  caitiff? 

Escal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some 
offences  in  him  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou 
couldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses  till  thou 
knowest  what  they  arc. 

Elb.  Marry,  I thank  your  worship  for  it. — Thou 
sccst,  thou  wicked  varlet,  now,’ what’s  come  upon 
thee : thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ; tliou 
art  to  continue. 

Escal.  [To  Froth.]  Where  were  you  horn, 
friend  ? 


*>  Jimticr,  or  faiqaitj  f]  JntlUe  and  Iniquity  were  character*  tn 
the  old  MoralUie*. 
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ACT  II.] 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a year? 

Froth.  Yea,  an’t  please  you,  sir. 

Escal.  So. — [To  Pompby.]  Wlmt  trade  arc 
you  of,  sir? 

I*om.  A tapster;  a poor  widow’s  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress’  name  ? 

Pom.  Mistress  Overdone. 

Escal.  1 lath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband  ? 

Pom.  Nine,  sir;  Overdone  by  the  last. 

Escal.  Nine! — Come  hither  to  me.  master 
Froth.  Master  Froth,  I would  not  have  you 
acquainted  with  tapsters : they  will  draw  you, 
master  Froth,  and  you  will  hong  them : get  you 
gone,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth,  I thank  your  worship.  For  mine  own 
part,  I never  conic  into  any  room  in  a taphouse, 
but  I am  drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well,  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth  ; 
farewell.  [Exit  Froth.  ] — Come  you  hither  to 
me,  master  tapster.  What’s  your  name,  master 
tapster  ? 

Pom.  Pompcy. 

Escal.  What’  else  ? 

Pom.  Bum.  sir. 

Escal.  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest 
thing  about  you  ; so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense, 
you  are  Pompcy  the  Great.  Pompey,  you  are 
partly  n bawd,  Pompcy,  howsoever  you  colour  it  ill 
being  a tapster : are  you  not  ? come,  tell  me 
true : it  shall  be  the  better  for  you. 

Pom.  Truly,  sir,  1 aui  a poor  fellow  tliut  would 
live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ? by 
being  a liawd  ? Wlmt  do  you  think  of  the  trade, 
Pompey  ? is  it  a lawful  trade  ? 

Pom.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Esc  vl.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey  ; 
nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Pom.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  splay 
all  the  youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Pom.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will 
to’t  then.  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the 
drahsandthe  knavcs.you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  arc  pretty  orders  beginning,  I 
can  tell  you ; it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Pom.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  olfend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you’ll  be  glad  to 
give  out  a commission  for  more  heads : if  this  law 
hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I’ll  rent  the  fairest  house  in 
it  after  threepence  a hay;*  if  you  live  to  see  this 
come  to  pass,  say  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Tlmuk  you,  good  Pompcy ; and,  in 

« Thrrtpencf  ft  bar  :]  Pope  nntl  Mr.  Collier'*  annotutor  read.— 
“threepence  a but  "a  bay  of  building,"  which  Coin  in  his 

HU-tiotuiry  explain*—  mentura  rtt/tnti  qnalnor  prdum  - wa*  a com- 
mon expression  in  reference  to  the  measurement  of  a building’s 

tJltt 


[si.KNL  IT. 

requital  of  your  prophecy,  hark  you  : — I advise 
you,  let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any 
complaint  whatsoever  ; no,  not  for  dwelling  where 
you  do : if  I do,  Pompey,  I shall  beat  you  to  your 
tent,  and  prove  a shrewd  Cesar  to  you  ; in  plain 
dealing,  Pompey,  I shall  have  you  whipped : so, 
for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Pom.  I thank  your  worship  for  your  good 
counsel ; [Aside.']  hut  I shall  follow  it,  as  the  flesh 
j and  fortune  shall  better  determine. 

| Whip  me  ! No,  no  ; let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 

, The  valiant  heart’s  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit. 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow  ; come 
hither,  master  constable.  How  long  have  you 
been  in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a half,  sir. 

Escal.  I thought,  by  your*  readiness  in  the 
office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time  ; you 
say,  seven  years  together  ? 

Elb.  And  u half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas,  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you  ! 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upou’t:  are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters ; 
ns  they  arc  chosen,  they  ore  glad  to  choose  me 
for  them  : I do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and 
go  through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of 
some  six  or  seven  , the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship’s  house,  sir  ? 

Escal.  To  my  house  ; fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Elbow. 

What’s  o’clock,  think  you? 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal.  I pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

JvsT.  I humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio  ; 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

J ubt.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 

Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe : 

But  yet, — poor  Claudio  ! — There  is  no  remedy. — 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Provost  and  a Servant 

Serv.  He’s  hearing  of  a cause ; he  will  corue 
straight : 

I’ll  tell  him  of  you. 


(•)  Old  text,  the. 

frontage.  Pompey  means  he  would  rent  the  beet  home  In  the  city 
after  the  rate  of  threepence  for  every  twenty-four  feet  of  frontage. 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Art  ii.] 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do.  [ Exit  Servant.]  I’ll  know 
His  pleasure  ; may  be  he  will  relent.  Alas, 

He  hath  but  os  offended  in  a dream  ! 

All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice;  and  he 
To  die  for  it  i — 

Enter  Anoki.o. 

Ang.  Now,  what’s  the  matter,  provost? 

Prov.  Isit  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow? 
Ang.  Did  not  I tell  thee  yea  ? hndst  thou  not 
order  ? 

Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I might  be  too  rash  : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I have  seen, 

When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o’er  his  doom. 

Ano.  Go  to  ; let  that  be  mine  ; 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 

And  you  shall  well  be  spar’d. 

Prov.  I crave  your  honour’s  pardon. — 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet? 
She’s  very  near  her  hour. 

Ano.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place,  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Skrv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemird 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ano.  Hath  he  a sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ; a very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a sisterhood. 

If  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant. 

See  you  the  fornicatress  be  remov’d : 

I-et  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means  ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lucio. 

Peov.  Save  your  honour ! 

[Offering  to  retire. 
Ano.  Stay  a little  while. — [To  Trad.]  You’re 
welcome : what’s  your  will  ? 

Isab.  I am  a woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ano.  Well ; what’s  your  suit? 

Is  ad.  There  is  a vice  that  most  I do  abhor, 

And  most  desire  should  meet  tho  blow  of  justice  ; 
For  which  I would  not  plead,  but  that  I must ; 

For  which  I must  not  plead,  but  that  I am 
At  war  ’twixt  will  and  will  not. 


• May  call  il  lurk  aoain  J The  word  back,  perhaps  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  folio  1023,  was  inserted  by  the  wditor  of  the  second 
folio. 


[SCENE  II 

Ang.  Well ; the  matter? 

Is ar.  I have  a brother  is  condemn’d  to  die : 

I do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 

And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  \ Aside.]  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces! 
Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  ami  not  the  actor  of  it? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done  : 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a function, 

To  tine  the  fault, # whose  tine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

O just  but  severe  law  ! 
I had  a brother,  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour  ! 

[ Retiring. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab  ] Give’t  not  o’er  so  : to 
him  again,  entreat  him  ; 

Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown  : 

\ ou  are  too  cold ; if  you  should  need  u pin. 

You  could  not  with  more  tamo  a tongue  desire  it : 
To  him,  I say. 

Ikab.  Must  ho  needs  die? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

I»An.  Yea;  I do  think  that  you  might  pardonhim. 
And  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy. 
Ang.  I will  not  do’t. 

I»ab.  But  enn  you,  if  you  would? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I will  not.  that  I cannot  do. 
Isab.  But  might  you  do’t,  and  do  the  world 
no  wrong, 

If  so  your  heart  were  touch’d  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him? 

Ano.  He’s  sentenc’d:  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  You  are  too -cold. 

Is.vn.  Too  late ! why,  no ; I , that  do  speak  a word, 
May  call  it  back*  again.  Well  believe  this, 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  ’longs, 

Not  the  king’s  crown  nor  the  deputed  sword. 

The  marshal’s  truncheon  nor  the  judge’s  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a grace 
As  mercy  docs.  If  he  had  been  os  you,  and  you 
as  he, 

You  would  have  slipp’d  like  him  ; but  lie,  like  you 
Would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Imar.  I would  to  heaven  I had  vour  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel ! should  it  then  lie  thus  ? 

No  ; I would  tell  what  ’twore  to  be  a judge, 

And  what  a prisoner. 

Lucio.  i AsuU  to  Isab.]  Ay,  touch  him ; there's 
the  vein. 

Ano.  Your  brother  is  a forfeit  of  the  law, 

And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

I8AB-  Alas ! alas  ! 

\\  by,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once  ; 

And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  be, 

(•)  Old  text,  fautlt. 
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If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,*  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  ore  ? O,  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made  ! 

Aug.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid, 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns*  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son, 

It  should  be  thus  with  him: — he  must  die  to- 
morrow. 

Xsad.  To-morrow!  O,  that’s  sudden  ! Sparc 
him,  spare  him  ! — 

He’s  not  prepar’d  for  death.  Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season  : shall  we  sene  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  [you  : 
To  our  gross  selves?  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  ? 

There’s  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  [Aifcfc.]  Ay,  well  said. 


(•)  Firat  folio,  con dtmn*. 

* The  top  of  judgment,— ] Mr.  Pyre,  in  illustration  of  tliia  ex- 
pression, aptly  quotes  the  following  line  from  Dante's  Pttrynlorio, 
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Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it 
hath  slept : 

Those  many  had  not  dar’d  to  do  that  evil, 

If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe, 

Had  answer’d  for  his  deed:  now  ’tis  awake; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done,  and,  like  a prophet, 
Looks  in  a glass,  that  shows  wlmt  future  evils 
(Either  new,*  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv’d, 

And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch’d  and  bom,) 

Arc  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 

But  eref  they  live  to  end. 

Isad.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Axo.  I show  it  most  of  all  when  I show  justice; 
For  then  I pity  those  I do  not  know, 

Which  a dismiss’d  offence  would  after  gall ; 

And  do  him  right  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  auothcr.  Be  satisfied  ; 

Your  brother  die  to-morrow  : be  content ; 

(•)  Old  lest,  note.  (t)  Old  text,  Acre. 

C.  VI.  28:— 

" ChA  eima  di  gimdieio  non  t’arcaUa,"  He. 
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act  ii.]  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.  [scene  ii. 


Isa n.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this 
sentence, 

And  ho  that  suffers.  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a giant’s  strength  ; but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a giant ! 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Thau.]  Tliat’s  well  said. 

Isah.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne’er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 

Nothing  but  thunder. — Merciful  heaven  ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Splitt’st  the  unwcdgeablc  and  gnarled  oak, 

Than  the  soft  myrtle  ; hut  man,  proud  man  ! 
Dress’d  in  a little  brief  authority, — 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assur’d, 

His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 

As  moke  the  angels  weep ; who,  with  our  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Lucio,  [Aside  to  Isab.]  O,  to  him,  to  him, 
wench ! he  will  relent : 

He’s  coming  ; I perceive ’t. 

Pnov.  Aside .]  Pray  heaven  she  win  him  ! 

Isab.  W e cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself :* 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints;  ’tis  wit  in  them. 
But  in  the  less  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Thou’rt  i’  the  right, 
girl ; more  o*  that. 

Isab.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Art  avis’d  o’  that? 
more  on’t. 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me? 

Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a kind  of  med’eine  in  itself, 

That  skins  the  vice  o’  the  top.  Go  to  your  bosom  ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That’s  like  my  brother’s  fault:  if  it  confess 
A natural  guiltiness  such  os  is  his, 

Let  it  not  sound  a thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother’s  life. 

Ano.  [Aside.]  She  speaks,  and  ’tis  such  sense, 
That  my  sense  breeds  with  it.  [To  Isab.]  Fare 
you  well. 

Isab.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ano.  I will  bethink  me : — come  again  to- 
morrow. [turn  back. 

Isab.  Hark,  how  I’ll  bribe  you : good  my  lord, 

Ano.  How!  bribe  me! 

ft  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  oumclf:]  Warburton, 
perhap*  rightly,  read*  yourtelf. 

For  I am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 

Where  prayer*  cro*».J 

The  fallowing  i»  Henley'*  interpretation  of  thU  somewhat  obscure 
pn* »;i (jo : — “The  petition  of  the  Lord's  Frayer — 'lend  u»  not  into 
temptation  ' — l*  here  considered  at  crossing  or  intercepting  the 
onward  way  in  which  Angela  was  irolntt ; this  appointment  of  his 
for  the  morrow's  meeting  being  a premeditated  exposure  of  him- 
self to  temptation,  which  it  was  the  general  object  of  prayer  to 
thwart." 


Isab.  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaven  shall 
share  with  you. 

Lucio.  [Aside.]  You  had  marr’d  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels*  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  cither  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them  ; but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sunrise, — prayers  from  preserved  souls, 

From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  notliing  temporal. 

Ano.  Well ; come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Go  to  ; ’tis  well:  away  ! 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  ! 

Ano.  [Aside.]  Amen : 

For  1 am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 

Where  prayers  cross. b 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ano.  At  any  time  ’fore  noon. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour! 

[Exeunt  Isabella,  Lucio,  and  Provost. 

Ano.  From  thee, — even  from  thy  virtue! — 
What’s  this?  what’s  this?  Is  this  her  fault  or 
mine  ? 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most,  ha? 
Not  she  ; nor  doth  she  tempt  ; but  it  iB  I 
That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 

I)o,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  os  the  flower, 

Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.  Can  it  be 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  cur  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ? Having  waste  ground 
enough, 

Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 

And  pitch  our  evils  there?  * O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 

Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ? O,  let  her  brother  live  ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 

When  judges  steal  themselves.  What,  do  I love  her. 
That  1 desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 

And  feast  upon  her  eyes?  What  is’t  I dream  on  ? 
O cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a Baint, 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  ! Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  ub  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue ; never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nAture, 

Once  stir  my  temper  ; but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite : ever,  till  now. 

When  men  were  fond,  I smil'd,  and  wonder’d  how. 

[Exit. 

(•)  Old  text,  tick  let. 

e Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 

And  pitch  our  evil*  there  ?] 

"The  desecraiion  of  rdifires  devoted  to  religion,  by  converting 
them  to  the  mo*t  abject  purpotr*  of  nature,  wt a an  Eastern 
method  of  cxprvMing  contempt.”—  Hi* lit.  So  in  2 King*, 
ch.  x.  v.  27:— "And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and 
brake  down  the  home  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a draught  houae 
unto  thi*  day ; " or,  a*  the  Douay  version  of  1609  read*,  — and 
made  a Jake*  in  it*  place  unto  thia  day.” 
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SCENE  III. — A Hoorn  in  a Prison. 

Enter,  severally,  Dun,  dhgnised  os  a Friar , 
and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost ! so  1 think  you  are. 
Pnov.  I am  the  provost.  W hat’s  your  will, 
good  friar  ? 

Pukk.  Pound  by  my  charity,  and  my  blessed 
order, 

I come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison  : do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I may  minuter 
To  them  accordingly. 

Pnov.  I would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

I>»ok  ; here  comes  one, — a gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames*  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister’d  her  report;  she  is  with  child. 

And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc’d— a young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence, 

Than  die  for  this. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Dl'KK.  When  must  he  die? 

Pnov.  As  I do  think,  to-morrow. — 


• Who,  falling  in  ike  flame*  of  her  cm  gun tk. 

Hath  bluler'd  her  report,] 

Th*  old  text,  v hieh  reads  /««-«,  *11  first  corrected  by  Davenant. 
In  bis  "Law  against  Loser*." 
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[ To  Juliet.]  I have  provided  for  you:  stay  a while. 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Puke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  yon  carry? 
Jtlikt.  I do,  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 
Duke.  I’ll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign 
your  conscience, 

And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 

Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I 'll  gladly  learn. 

T)i*kk.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong’d  you  ? 

J ulikt.  Yes,  as  I love  the  woman  that  wrong’d 
him.  [act 

Duke.  So,  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful 
W as  mutually  committed  ? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Puke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than 
his. 

Juliet.  I do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 
Puke.  ’Tis  meet  so,  daughter : hut  lest  you  do 
repent. 

As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not  heaven, 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven, b as  wc  love  it, 
Rut  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil, 

And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Puke.  There  rest. 

b Showing  we  wutild  not  »pare  heart*,— ) ThU  ftitplciouB  ox- 
prctsion  Capcll  Inte-  preta,— **  spare  toijftad  heaven.'*  Mr.  Col- 
iici'a  annotator,  with  more  plauvibility,  change*  it  to  iM  oerte 
heaven,**  &c. 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


[scene  iv. 


ACT  II.] 

Your  partner,  as  I hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 

And  I am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 

Grace  go  with  you  !*  Benedicite  ! [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-nutrrow!  O,  injurious  love, b 
That  respites  me  n life,  whoso  very  comfort 
Is  still  a dying  horror  ! 

Pnov.  Tis  pity  of  him.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. — A Boom  in  Angelo’s  House . 

W Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  When  I would  pray  and  think,  I think 
and  pray 

To  several  subjects  : heaven  hath  my  empty  words. 
Whilst  my  invention,'  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel.  Heaven  in  my  mouth, 

As  if  I did  but  only  chew  his  name. 

And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.  The  state,  whereon  I studied. 
Is  like  a good  thing,  being  often  read, 

Grown  sear’d*  and  tedious ; yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein — let  no  man  hear  mo — 1 take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.  O place  ! O form  ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming  ! Blood,  thou  art  blood  : 
Let’s  write  good  angel  on  the  devil’s  horn, 

’T  is  not  the  devil’s  crest. 


Enter  Servant. 

How  now  ! who’s  there  ? 

Skrv.  One  Isabel,  a sister, 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.  [Exit  Skrv.]  O 
heavens  ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 

And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive : and  even  so 
The  general,*1  subject  to  a well-wish’d  king, 

Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

(•)  Old  text,  curd. 

» Grace  (to  with  you !]  A benediction  Ritson  proposed  to  glee 
to  Juliet ; regulating  the  dialoguo  thus, — 

" Jol.  Grace  go  with  you  I 

Drxc.  Benedieite  I ” 


' Enter  Isabella. 

How  now,  fair  maid  ? 
Isab.  I am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much 
better  please  me, 

Titan  to  demand  what  'tis.  Your  brother  cannot 
live. 

Isab.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring, 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a while ; and,  it  may  be, 
As  long  as  you  or  I : yet  he  must  die. 

Ihab.  Under  your  sentence? 

Ang.  Yea. 

Ihab.  When,  I beseech  you?  that  in  his  re- 
prieve, 

Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  he  so  fitted, 

That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha  ! fie,  these  filthy  vices ! It  were  us 
good 

To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stol’n 
A man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven’s  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid  : ’tis  nil  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a life  true  made, 

As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means, 

To  nuike  a false  one. 

Jsab.  'Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in 
earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ? then  I shall  pose  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather, — that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother’s  life,  or,*  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanncss 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain’d  ? 

Isab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I had  rather  give  my  hod)*  than  my  soul. 

Ang.  I talk  not  of  your  soul:  our  compollM 
sins 

Stand  more  for  number  than  for  nmmipt. 

Isab.  How  say  you  ? 

A NO.  Nay,  I’ll  not  warrant  that;  for  I can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I say.  Answer  to  this : — 

I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 

Pronounce  a sentence  on  your  brother’s  life : 

Might  there  not  be  a charity  in  sin, 

To  save  this  brother’s  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do’t, 

I ’ll  take  it  as  a peril  to  my  soul, 

It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas’d  you  to  do’t,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Ihab.  That  I do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 


(*)  Old  (ext,  and 

b O,  injurious  love, — ) Hanmcr  re.«d*,— “ injuriou*  lam"  bat 
lov  In  lhi*  place  appears  to  mean,  ktndntu.  or  mercy,  and  need 
not  be  changed. 

e Invention.—]  That  i».  imagination. 
d Tht  general  — ] The  multitude,  or  people. 
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Heaven,  let  me  bear  it ! you  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I’ll  make  it  my  morn-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 

And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine:  either  you  are 
ignorant. 

Or  seem  so,  crafty  ;•  and  that  is  not  good. 

Isab.  Let  me*  be  ignorant  and  in  nothing 
good, 

But  graciously  to  know  I am  no  better. 

Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself ; ns  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  displayed. — But  mark  me  : 

To  be  received  plain,  I ’ll  speak  more  gross  : 

Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Isab.  So. 

Ano.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears, 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Isab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, — 
As  I subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 

But  in  the  lossb  of  question — that  you,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir’d  of  such  a person, 

Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-bindingt  law ; and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  liody 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 

Whnt  would  you  do  ? 

Isab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  myself : 
That  is,  were  I under  the  terms  of  death, 

The  impression  of  keen  whips  I ’d  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a bed 
That  longing  havec  been  sick  for  ere  I’d  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  ’twere  the  cheaper  way  : 

Better  it  were  a brother  died  nt  once, 

Than  that  a sister,  by  redeeming  him, 

Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you,  then,  as  cruel,  os  the 
sentence 

That  you  have  slander’d  so  ? 

Isab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 

Arc  of  two  houses  : lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin£  to  foul  redemption. 


(*)  Pint  folio  omit*,  me.  (t)  Old  text,  all-building. 

(t)  Old  text,  Ain. 

• Or  term  to,  crafty;]  Meaning,  “or  acem  ao,  being  crafty.'* 
Davmant  read*  cra/hly . an  emendation  generally,  and  perhaps 
right!)’,  adopted  by  modern  editor*. 

» lint  in  Ike  loss  of  qnetlion—]  Thi*  may  tnran,  in  Ibeabteure 
of  topict  for  conrcTtatiom  but  with  Johnson  we  apprehend  lots 
to  be  a misprint  for  loti.  To  Ion  an  argument,  or  to  loti  logic 
l»  * phrase  not  yet  quttc  obsolete. 

e Thai  longing  have  berm  tick  for—]  Hart,  in  tbi»  passage,  hy 
a not  unfrequent  eUipeia,  la  u*ed  for  / hore.t 
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Ang.  You  seem’d  of  late  to  make  the  law  a 
tyrant ; 

And  rather  prov’d  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A merriment  than  a vice. 

Isab.  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord ; it  oft  fnlls  out. 
To  have  wlmt  we  would  have,  wc  speak  not  what 
we  mean : 

I something  do  excuse  the  thing  I hate, 

For  his  advantage  that  I dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a feodary,  but  only  he, 

Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness.*  ^ 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  them- 
selves ; 

Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  ! — Help  heaven  ! men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.  Nay,  call  us  ten  times 
frail, 

For  wo  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 

And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I think  it  well ; 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, — 

Since,  I suppose,  wc  are  made  to  be  no  stranger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames, — let  me  be 
bold ; — 

I do  arrest  your  words.  Be  that  you  are, 

That  is,  a woman;  if  you  be  more,  you’re 
none  ; 

If  you  be  one, — ns  you  arc  well  express’d 
By  all  external  warrants, — show  it  now, 

By  putting  on  the  destin’d  livery. 

Isab.  I have  no  tongue  but  one:  gentle  my 
lord, 

Let  me  intrent  you  speak  the  former  language. 
Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I love  you. 

Isab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ; 

And  you  tell  me  that  be  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me 
love. 

Isab.  I know  your  virtue  hath  a licence  in  *t. 
Which  seems  a little  fouler  than  it  is, 

To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Ikab.  Ha  ! little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd, 
And  most  pernicious  purpose  ! — Seeming, 
seeming ! — 


d If  not  a feodary,  but  only  he, 

Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weaknets.] 

The  meaning  I*  plain,  though  the  language  is  perplexed If 
frailty  i*  not  man’*  common  portion,  if  my  brother,  instead  of 
being  a mere  feodary  or  rattal,  like  other  men,  possess  it  solely 
as  hi*  heritage,  then  let  him  die.  Feodary,  however,  is  explain* d 
by  the  commentator*  to  mean  an  associate  or  companion,  and  the 
sense  is  said  to  be, — ” If  my  brother  alone  offend,  if  he  have  no 
fetjdary  (companion  or  associate),  let  him  die."  The  words,  *’  Owe, 
and  tucreed,  which  imply  possession  and  inheritance,  somewhat 
militate  against  this  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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ACT  II.] 

I will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ; look  for ’t : 

Sign  me  a present  pardon  for  my  brother. 

Or  with  an  outstretch’d  throat  I ’ll  tell  the  world 
aloud 

What  man  thou  art. 

An g.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil’d  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 

My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i’  the  state, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 

That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 

And  smell  of  calumny.  I havo  begun, 

And  now  I give  my  sensual  race  the  rein  : 

Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite  ; 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes. 

That  bonibh  what  they  sue  for ; redeem  thy 
brother 

By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will. 

Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death. 

But  thy  unkindnesa  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  ling'ring  sufferance.  Answer  me  to-morrow. 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 

I ’ll  prove  a tyrant  to  him.  As  for  you. 


[SCSSE  IV. 

Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o’erweighs  your  true. 

[Exit. 

Isab.  To  whom  should  I complain  ? did  I tell 
this, 

Who  would  believe  me?  O perilous  mouths, 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ; 

Bidding  tho  law  make  court’sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite, 

To  follow  as  it  draws ! I’ll  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fall’n  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a mind  of  honour, 

That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he’d  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr’d  pollution. 

Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 

More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 

I ’ll  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo’s  request, 

And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul’s  rest. 

[Exit. 
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ACT  111. 


SCENE  I. — J Room  in  the  Prison. 


Enter,  to  Claudio,  the  Duke,  disguised  as  before, 
amt  Provost* 

Duke.  So,  then,  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord 
Angelo  ? 

Claud.  The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope  : 

I have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar’d  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death  ; either  death  or 
life 

Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with 
life : — 

If  I do  lose  thee,  I do  lose  a thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep : a breath  thou 
• art, 

Servile  to'  all  the  skyey  influences 
610 


That  do*  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep’st, 
Hourly  afflict : merely,  thou  art  death’s  fool  ;0) 
For  him  thou  labour’st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  runn’st  toward  him  still.  Thou  art  not 
noble ; 

For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  boar’st 
Arc  nurs’d  by  baseness.  Thou  art  by  no  means 
valiant, 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a poor  worm.  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok’st ; yet  grossly  fear’st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.  Thou’rt  not  thy- 
self ; 

For  thou  exist’st  on  many  a thousand  grunts 
That  issue  out  of  dust.  Happy  thou  art  not; 


(•)  Old  text,  do,i. 
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ACT  lit] 


[SCKIfB  L 


For  wlmt  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv’st  to  got, 
And  what  thou  hast,  forget  t’nt.  Thou  art  not 
certain  ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects,* 

After  the  moon.  If  thou  art  rich,  thou’rt  poor; 
For,  like  an  nss  whose  hack  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  l)ear’st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a journey. 

And  death  unloads  thee.  Friend  hast  thou  none; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire,# 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo, h and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Thou  hast  nor  youth 
nor  age, 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner’s  sleep, 

Dreaming  on  both  ; for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,6  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld  ; and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor 
beauty, 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.  What  *s  yet  in  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ? Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  : yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even, 

Claud.  I humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I find  I seek  to  die ; 

And,  seeking  death,  find  life  : let  it  come  on. 
Isab.  [ Without.]  What,  ho!  Peace  here;  grace 
and  good  company  ! 

Prov.  Who’s  there?  come  in:  the  wish  de- 
serves a welcome. 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  crc  long  I’ll  visit  you  again. 
Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I thank  you. 


£nter  Isabella. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a word  or  two  with  Claudio. 
Prov.  And  very  welcome. — Look,  signior, 
here’s  your  sister. 

Duke.  Provost,  a word  with  you. 

Prov.  As  many  ns  you  please. 

Duke.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I 
may  be  conceal’d. d 

[Exeunt  Dukf.  and  Provost. 


Claud.  Now,  sister,  what’s  the  comfort? 
Ihab.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are;  most  good, 
most  good  indeed. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 

Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 

Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  lieger  :• 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isab.  None  :■ — but  such  remedy  as,  to  save  a 
head, 

To  cleave  a heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any? 

Isab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live: 

There  is  a devilish  mercy  in  the  judge. 

If  you’ll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 

But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance? 

Ihab.  Ay,  just ; perpetual  durance, — a re- 
straint. 

Though*  all  the  world’s  vastidity  you  had, 

To  a determin’d  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature? 

Isab.  In  such  a one  as,  you  consenting  to’t, 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you 
bear, 

And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isab.  O,  I do  fear  thee,  Claudio : and  I quake, 
Lest  thou  a feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 

And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a perpetual  honour.  Dar’st  thou  die  ? 

The  sense  of  death  it  most  in  apprehension  ; 

And  the  poor  beetle  that  wc  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a pang  as  greAt 
As  when  a giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame? 

Think  you  I can  a resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ? If  I must  die, 

I will  encounter  darkness  as  a bride, 

And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother!  there  my 
father’s  grave 

Did  utter  forth  a voice ! Yes,  thou  must  die  : 


(•)  Old  text,  Jtre. 


(•)  Old  text,  through. 


* Strange  effect*, — 1 Johnson  proposed  to  read,  afrcU,  that  is. 
afectioni.  paetione  of  mind,  perhaps  rightly  : but  eject*,  in  the 
nci  •«  of  remtU,  consequence*.  eonclutium,  affords  a reasonable 
meaning. 

b Serpigo,— ] Leprotg.  The  folio*  read,  Sapego  and  Sarpego. 

c — — for  all  thy  bloused  youth 

Become*  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  aims 
Of  palsied  eld;) 

With  all  respect  for  Johnson’s  defence  of  the  old  text,  we  muit 
confess  there  appears  much  force  In  Warburton's  objection  to  the 
logic  of  thU  passage  ; but  his  remedy,  which  is  to  read, — 

“ for  pat  I'd,  thy  btazrd  youth 

Becomes  aetuaged,  and  bulk  beg,”  Ac. 
la  not  admissible.  With  much  le*s  violence  to  the  original,  and 
with  advantage,  perhap*,  to  the  reasoning,  we  might  read,— 
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■ for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  engaged,  and  doth  brg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld;” 

taking  engaged  in  the  sense  of  enthralled  by  debt  and  lack  of 
means  ; a sense  it  bear*  in  the  following  passage, — 


‘ I have  engag’d  myself  to  a dear  friend, 

Engag'd  my  friend  to  hi*  mere  enemy. 

To  feed  my  mean*.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  HI.  Sc.  2. 


<t  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  1 may  be  conceal’d. ) The 
first  folio  reads, — " Bring  them  to  hcarc  *«r  speak,  w here  I may  be 
conceald;”  and  the  second,— M Bring  them  to  speakc,  where  1 
may  be  conceal’d,  gel  henre  them." 

• An  rrerlatling  lieger:]  A lieger  meant  an  ambassador  per- 
manenUy  resident  at  a foreign  court. 
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Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a life 
In  base  appliances.  This  outward -saluted  deputy — 
Whoso  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i’ the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew* 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl — is  yet  a devil ; 

His  filth  within  being  east,  he  would  appear 
A pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  rev’rend*  Angelo? 

Isab.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 

The  damned  st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  rcv’rendb  guards!  Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, — 
If  I would  yield  him  my  virginity, 

Thou  might’st  be  freed ! 

Claud.  O,  heavens  ! it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  give’t  thee,  from  this  rank 
offence, 

So  to  offend  him  still.  This  night ’s  the  time 
That  I should  do  what  I abhor  to  name, 

Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do’t, 

I s ad.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 

1 ’d  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  os  a pin  ! 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to- 
morrow. 


■ And  falliei  doth  emmew 

At  falcon  doth  the  fowl — ] 

To  trametc  or  emmew  I*  a hawking  technical,  ami  a*  here  u»ed  tig- 
nlfie*.  we  believe.  to  paralyse  and  dUablc,  as  the  falcon  dors  the 
frightened  bird  over  and  around  which  it  wheel*  preparatory  to 
making  the  deaitly  nwoop  by  which  the  prey  I*  transfixed. 

U T/.erev*rend  Angelo  t . . . rev'rend  guard* /)  Of  thi«  passage 
Johnaun  remark*,— “ The  first  folio  ha*,  in  both  place*,  ; rrwai'e, 
(rum  which  the  other  folio*  mad*  prinalg,  and  every  editor  may 
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Claud.  Yes. — lias  he  affections  in  him. 

That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the 
nose. 

When  he  would  force  it?  Sure,  it  is  no  sin  ; 

Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least  ? 

Claud.  If  it  were*  damnable,  he  being  so  wise. 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurnhly  fin’d  ? — O Isabel ! 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother? 

Claud.  Death  is  a fearful  thing. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where  ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod  ; and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 

To  be  imprison’d  iu  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world  ; or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  ineertain  thoughts* 
Imagine  howling  ! — ’tis  too  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 

That  age,  ache,  penury ,+  and  imprisonment 


(•)  Old  text,  tkangkl.  (f)  Ftrwt  folio,  perimrg. 

make  what  he  can."  The  word  we  adopt,  though  bearing  upon 
the  face  of  it  little  resemblance  to  prroxte.  will  be  found  upon 
transposing  the  letter*  to  be  not  very  dt—tmtlTI  while  a*  regard* 
the  n-quirementa  of  the  *en*e,  it  teem*  preferable  to  prine*lg,  or 
print  lg,  or  precise,  each  of  which  ha*  found  advocates,  and  a place 
in  one  or  other  of  the  modern  ediliona. 
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[scene  I. 


Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Ibab.  Alas  ! alas  ! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  mo  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a brother’s  life, 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far 
That  it  becomes  a virtue. 

Isab.  O,  you  beast ! 

O,  faithless  coward  ! O,  dishonest  wretch ! 

Wilt  thou  be  made  a man  out  of  my  vice? 

Is’t  not  a kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister’s  shame  ? What  should  I 
think  ? 

Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play’d  my  father  fair ! 
For  such  a warped  slip  of  wilderness* 

Ne’er  issu’d  from  his  blood.  Take  my  defiance; 
Die ! perish  ! might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed  : 
I’ll  pray  a thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, — 

No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Thy  sin’s  not  accidental,  but  a trade. 

Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a bawd : 

’Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Going. 

Claud.  O,  hear  me,  Isabella ! 


Re-enter  Duke,  the  Provost  foUomng. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a word,  young  Bister;  but 
one  word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure, 
I would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you : 
the  satisfaction  I would  require  is  likewise  your 
own  benefit. 

Isab.  I have  no  superfluous  leisure ; my  stay 
must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs ; but  I will 
attend  you  a while. 

Duke.  [Aside  to  Claudio.]  Son,  I have  over- 
heard what  hath  passed  between  you  and  your 
sister.  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt 
her ; only  he  hath  mode  an  assay  of  her  virtue, 
to  practise  his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of 
natures : she,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her, 
hath  made  him  that  gracious  deuial  which  he  is 
most  glad  to  receive.  I am  confessor  to  Angelo, 
and  I know  this  to  bo  true;  therefore  prepare 
yourself  to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution 
with  hopes  that  arc  fallible  : to-morrow  you  must 
die  ; go  to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardou.  I am 
bo  out  of  love  with  life,  that  I will  sue  to  be  rid 
of  it.  % 


Duke.  Hold  you  there  : farewell.  [Exit 
Claudio.]  Provost,  a word  with  you. 

Prov.  What’s  your  will,  father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be 
gone.  Leave  me  a while  with  the  maid : my 
mind  promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall  touch 
her  by  my  company. 

Pnov.  In  good  time.  [Exit  Provost. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair 
hath  made  you  good  : the  goodness  that  is  cheap 
in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness;  bit 
grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  sluill 
keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault  that 
Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath  conveyed 
to  my  understanding ; and,  but  that  frailty  hath 
examples  for  his  falling,  I should  wonder  at  Angelo. 
How  will  you  do  to  content  this  substitute,  and  to 
save  your  brother? 

Isab.  I am  now  going  to  resolve  him : I had 
rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son 
should  be  unlawfully  bom.  But  O,  how  much  is 
the  good  duke  deceived  in  Angelo ! If  ever  ho 
return,  and  I con  speak  to  him,  I will  open  my 
lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss  ; yet,  as 
the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accu- 
sation,— he  made  trial  of  you  only. — Therefore 
fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings:  to  the  love  1 
have  in  doing  good  a remedy  presents  itself.  I 
do  make  myself  believe,  that  you  may  most  up- 
rigliteously  do  a poor  wronged  lady  a merited 
benefit ; redeem  your  brother  from  the  angry  law  ; 
do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious  person  ; and 
much  please  the  absent  duke,  if  perodventure 
he  shall  ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this 
business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further.  I have 
spirit  to  do  any  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  tho 
truth  of  my  spirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  ami  goodness  never 
fearful.  Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana, 
the  sister  of  Frederick  the  great  soldier  who 
miscarried  at  sea? 

Ibab.  T have  heard  of  tho  lady,  and  good  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married  ; 
was  affianced  to  her  by*  oath,  and  the  nuptial 
appointed : between  which  time  of  the  contract 
and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick 
was  wrecked  at  sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel 
the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But  mark  how  heavily 
this  befcl  to  the  poor  gentlewoman  : there  she  lost 
a noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  love  toward 
her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; with  him  the 
portion  and  sinew  of  her  furtuue,  her  marriage- 


* WildfTTie»»— ) Wild  arts.  If, iucrneu  in  Lbit  «cn»c  it  met 
with  in  of  lha  old  i<oeu. 


(•)  firit  folio  omit*,  ty. 
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ACT  III.) 

dowry  ; with  both,  her  combinate*  husband,  this  I 
well-seeming  Angelo. 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so?  did  Angelo  so  leave  her? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  ami  dried  not  one 
of  them  with  his  comfort ; swallowed  his  vows 
whole,  pretending  in  her  discoveries  of  dishonour : 
in  few',  bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation, 
which  sho  yet  wears  for  his  sake,  and  he,  a 
marble  to  her  teal's,  is  washed  with  them,  but 
relents  not. 

Isab.  What  a merit  were  it  in  death  to  take 
this  poor  maid  from  the  world  ! What  corruption 
in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live ! — But 
how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a rupture  that  you  may  easily 
heal ; and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your 
brother,  but  keeps  you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her 
the  continuance  of  her  first  affection  : his  unjust 
unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched 
her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current, 
made  it  more  violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to 
Angelo ; answer  his  requiring  with  a plausible 
obedience : agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point ; 
only  refer  yourself  to  this  advantage, — first,  that 
your  stay  with  him  may  not  be  long ; that  the  time 
may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it ; and  the 
place  answer  to  convenience.  This  being  granted, 
iu  course  and  now  follows  all : — we  shall  advise 
this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment, 
go  in  your  place ; if  the  encounter  acknowledge 
itself  hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recom- 
pense ; and  here,  by  this,  is  your  brother  saved,  your 
honour  untainted,  the  poor  Mariana  advantaged, 
and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.*'  The  maid  will  I 
frame  and  make  fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think 
well  to  carry  this,  os  you  may,  the  douklcness  of 
the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof.  What 
think  you  of  it? 

Isab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ; 
and  I trust  it  will  grow  to  a most  prosperous 
perfection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Ilaste 
you  speedily  to  Angelo : if  for  this  night  he 
entreat  you  to  his  bod,  give  him  promise  of  satis- 
faction. I will  presently  to  Saint  Luke’s  ; there,  at 
the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana  : 
at  that  place  call  upon  me,  and  dispatch  with 
Angelo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 

Isab.  I tlmnk  you  for  this  comfort.  Fare  you 
well,  good  father.  [Exeunt  severalty. 

■ Combinate  husband,— ] Elected  or  mnlra'trd  hu«hand. 

b And  the  corrupt  deputy  icaled.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  scaled 
in  this  piece  signifli-*  urippid  end  ei -posed,  or  reacted,  or  brought 
to  justice  by  being  metaphorically  weighed.  It  may  lx,*  indeed  only 
a misprint  for  staled,  in  tbc  aenic  of  stamped,  a*  in  “ Richard 
III."  Act  I.  Sc.  3:— 

“Thou  that  wa*t  seal’d  in  thjr  nativity 
The  tlave  of  nature,"  tic. 
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SCENE  U.e—The  Street  before  the  Pruon. 

Enter  on  one  title,  Duke,  disguised  as  before  ; 
on  the  other , Elbow,  and  Officers  with 

POMPBY. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but 
that  you  will  needs  buy  nud  sell  men  and  women 
like  beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown 
and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  O,  heavens ! what  stuff  is  here? 

Pom.  ’Twas  never  merry  world  Bince,  of  two 
usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser 
allowed  by  order  uf  law  a furred  gown  to  keep 
him  worm  ; and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb-skins 
too,  to  signify  that  craft,  being  richer  than 
innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir. — Bless  you,  good 
father  friar ! 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father.  What 
offence  hath  this  man  made  you,  sir? 

Elb.  Marry,  Bir,  he  hath  offended  the  law  : 
and,  sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a thief  too,  sir;  for 
we  have  found  upon  him,  sir,  a strange  pick- lock, 
which  we  have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fic,  sirrah  ! a bawd,  a wicked  bawd  ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done, 

That  is  thy  means  to  live.  Do  thou  but  think 
What ’t  is  to  cram  a maw  or  clothe  a back 
From  such  a filthy  vice : say  to  thyself, — 

From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I drink,  I cat,  array*  myself,  and  live. 

Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a life, 

So  stinkingly  depending  ? Go  mend,  go  mend. 

Pom.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir  ; 
but  yet,  sir,  I would  prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs 
for  sin, 

Thou  wilt  prove  his.  — Take  him  to  prison, 
officer; 

Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 

Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ; he  has 
given  him  warning : the  deputy  cannot  abide  a 
whoremaster : if  he  be  a whoremonger,  and  comes 
before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a mile  on  his 
errand, 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem 
to  be, 

(')  Old  text,  array. 

c Scene  II.]  In  the  old  copies  no  change  of  scene  U indicated, 
they  merely  giro  ••  Erit’’  [Isabella);  ngd  when  rhe  ha*  left  the 
stage,  the  audience,  tin  Mr.  Dyce  obsenree.  were  to  suppose  that 
i he  scene  changed  ftimi  th4  interior  to  the  outside  of  the  prison. 
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Free*  from  our  faults,  as*  faults  from  seeming, 
free! 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist, — a 
cord,  air.b 

Pom.  I spy  comfort : I cry,  bail ! Here’s  a 
gentleman,  and  a friend  of  mine. 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pornpey ! What,  at 
the  wheels  of  Csesar ! Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ? 
What,  is  there  none  of  Pygmalion’s  images,  newly 
mode  woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand 
in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it+  clutched  ? What 
reply,  ha  ? What  say’at  thou  to  this  tune,  matter, 
and  method  ? Is’t  not  drowned  i’  the  lost  rain, 
ha  ? What  say’st  thou,  trot  ? Is  the  world 
as  it  was,  man?  Which  is  tho  way?  Is  it  sad, 
and  few  words  ? or  how  ? The  trick  of  it  ? 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus  ; still  worse  ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morse),  thy  mistress? 
Procures  she  still,  ha ! 

Pom.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  site  is  herself  in  the  tub. 


(*)  Pint  folio  omits,  Free.  (t)  Old  copie*  omit,  it. 

» Free  from  our  fault*,  a*  fault*  from  tremiuf,  free  t]  A*  this 
•t»»d*.  the  meaning  it  not  very  apparent.  We  might  read,— 

**  Free  from  our  faults,  or  faults  from  seeming,  free  1M 
Would  we  were  either  exempt  from  faults  altogether,  as  some 


| Lucio.  Why,  ’tis  good  ; it  is  the  right  of  it ; 

it  must  be  so : ever  your  fresh  whore  and  your 
J powdered  bawd : an  unshunned  consequence ; it 
must  be  so.  Art  going  to  prison,  Pompcy? 

Pom.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  ’tis  not  amiss,  Pompcy.  Farewell : 
go,  say,  I sent  thee  thither.  For  debt,  Pornpey? 
or  how  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a bawd,  for  being  a bawd. 

Lrcio,  Well,  then,  imprison  him  : if  imprison- 
ment he  tho  duo  of  a bawd,  why,  *tis  his  right: 
bawd  is  he  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too ; bawd- 
bom. — Farewell,  good  Pornpey.  Commend  me  to 
the  prison,  Pompcy : you  will  turn  good  husband 
now,  Pornpey ; you  will  keep  tho  house. 

Pom.  I hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be 
my  bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I not,  Pornpey ; it  is 
not  the  wear.*  I will  pray,  Pompcy,  to  increase 
your  bondage : if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why, 
your  mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pornpey. 
— Bless  you,  friar. 

Dukk.  And  you. 

1 Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompcy,  ha  ? 

Eld.  Come  your  ways,  sir;  come. 


pretend  to  be.  or  that  they  were  not  hidden  by  a semblance  of 
virtue. 

b HU  neck  will  come  to  your  waist.— a cord.— 1 Thi»  <lr* petal e 
witticism  depends  on  the  hempen  girdle  which  the  duke,  as  a 
fri;ir.  won*. 

* Sol  iki  wear.]  Net  the  fashion. 
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ACT  III.] 

Pom.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  air  ? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey?  nor  now. — What  news 
abroad,  friar?  what  news? 

Elb.  Conte  your  ways,  sir ; conic. 

Lucio.  Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  and  Officers,  with  Pompey. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I know  none ; can  you  tell  me  of  any? 

Lucio.  Some  say  he  is  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia  ; other  some,  he  is  in  Rome  : but  where  is 
he,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  I know  not  where ; but  wheresoever,  I 
wish  him  well. 

Lucio.  It  was  a mad  fantastical  trick  of  him 
to  steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  lie 
was  never  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in 
his  absence  ; he  puts  transgression  to’t, 

Duke.  He  does  well  in’t. 

Lucio.  A little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would 
do  no  harm  in  him : something  too  crabbed  that 
way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a vice,  and  severity 
must  cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a 
great  kindred  ; it  is  well  allied  : but  it  is  im- 
possible to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and 
drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this  Angelo 
was  not  made  by  man  and  woman,  after  this  down- 
right way  of  creation  : is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  IIow  should  he  be  made,  then  ? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a sea-maid  spawned  hint : 
some,  that  lie  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his 
urine  is  congealed  ice : that  I know  to  be  true  ; 
and  he  is  a motion  ungenerative,*  that’s  infal- 
lible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir,  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a ruthless  thing  is  this  in  ’ 
him,  for  the  rebellion  of  a cod-piecc  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a man  ! Would  the  duke  that  is  absent 
have  done  this  ? Ere  ho  would  have  hanged  a man 
for  the  getting  a hundred  bastards,  he  would  have 
paid  for  the  nursing  a thousand  : he  had  some 
feeling  of  the  sport ; he  knew  the  service,  and  that 
instructed  him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I never  heard  the  absent  duke  much 
detected b for  women : he  was  uot  inclined  that  way. 

Lucio.  O,  sir ! you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  ’Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who  ? not  the  duke  ? yes,  your  beggar 
of  fifty  ; and  his  use  was  to  put  a ducat  in  her 
clack-dish : the  duke  had  crotchets  in  him.  He 
would  be  drunk  too ; that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely- 


* A mot  inn  unsfneratlve,— J The  old  text  hu,-"  a motion 
generatine."  rorrrrted  by  Theobald. 

»»  Detected  for  tr ttmm  :]  That  is  ace  need  on  account  of  women. 
r Am  inward—]  A familiar,  an  intimate. 
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Lucio.  Sir,  I was  an  inward e of  his.  A shy 
fellow  was  the  duke ; and  I believe  I know  the 
cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I pr'ythee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon : — ’tis  a secret  must  be 
locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips  ; but  this  I 
can  let  you  understand, — the  greater  file  of  the 
subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise ! why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mis- 
taking: the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a warranted  need,  give 
him  a better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but 
testimonied  in  his  own  bringings-forth,  and  he 
shall  appear  to  the  envious  a scholar,  a statesman, 
and  a soldier.  Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully  ; 
or,  if  your  knowledge  lie  more,  it  is  much  darkened 
in  your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I know  him,  and  I love  him. 

Duke.  Ixtvc  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer*  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I know  what  I know. 

Duke.  I can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you 
know  not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke 
return  (as  our  prayers  are  he  may),  let  me  desire 
you  to  make  your  answer  before  him.  If  it  be 
honest  you  have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to  main- 
tain it : I nnt  bound  to  call  upon  you  ; and,  I pray 
you,  your  name  ? 

Lucio.  Sir,  ray  name  is  Lucio ; well  known  to 
the  duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  air,  if  I may 
live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.  I fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no 
more,  or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite. 
But,  indeed,  I can  do  you  little  barm  ; you’ll  fore- 
swear this  again. 

Lucio.  I’ll  be  banged  first:  thou  art  deceived 
in  me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Const  thou 
tell  if  Claudio  die  to-morrow  or  no? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir? 

Lucio.  Why?  for  filling  a bottle  with  a tun-dish.'1 
I would  the  duke  we  talk  of,  were  returned  again: 
this  ungenitured  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  continency ; sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house -caves,  because  they  arc  lecherous.  The 
duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered  ; 
he  would  never  bring  them  to  light:  would  ho 
were  returned  ! Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned 
for  untmssing.  Farewell,  good  friar  ; I pr’ythee, 
pray  for  me.  The  duke,  I say  to  thee  again, 


(")  Old  t«Xt,  deart. 

A A tun-dub)  All  old  Warwickshire  name  for  a funnel. 
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ACT  til.] 

would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He’s  now  past  it;  | 
yet*  and  I say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with 
a beggar,  though  Bhe  smelt  brown  bread  nnd 
garlic  : say,  that  I said  so.  Farewell.  [Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  ceusure  ’scape  : back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.  What  kjug  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? — 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escalcs,  Provost,  and  Officers,  with 
Mistress  Overdone. 

Escad.  Go  : away  with  her  to  prison  ! 

Mrs.  Ov.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ! your 
honour  is  accounted  a merciful  man  : good  my 
lord  I 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still 
forfeit  in  the  same  kind  ? This  would  make  mercy 
swear  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A bawd  of  eleven  years’  continuance, 
may  it  please  your  honour. 

Mrs.  Ov.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio’s  infor- 
mation against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keepdown 
was  with  child  by  him  in  the  duke’s  time;  he 
promised  her  marriage : his  child  is  a year  and  a 
quarter  old,  come  Philip  and  Jacob.  1 have  kept 
it  myself ; and  see  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse 
me ! 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a fellow  of  much 
licence  : — let  him  be  called  before  us. — Away 
with  her  to  prison  ! Go  to : no  more  words. 

[Exeunt  Officers,  with  Mistress  Overdone. 
Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  altered  ; 
Claudio  must  die  to-morrow : let  him  be  fur- 
nished with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable 
preparation.  If  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity, 
it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Pnov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of 
death. 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you  1 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance 
is  now 

To  use  it  for  my  time ; I am  a brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 

In  special  business  from  hiB  holiness. 

Escal.  What  news  abroad  i’  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a fever 
on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure 
it : novelty  is  only  in  request ; and*  it  is  as  dan- 


(*)  Old  text  inserts,  at. 

* He'a  now  past  it:  jet  and  I lay  to  thee,  Ac]  Hanmer  altered 
thii  to — 

*•  lie's  me  I past  It  jet ; and,  1 laj  to  thee,"  Ac. 


fsCEEB  IT. 

gerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is 
virtuous  to  he  constant b in  any  undertaking : there 
is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies 
secure,  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships 
accursed.®  Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom 
of  the  world.  This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it 
is  every  day’s  news.  I pray  you,  sir,  of  what 
disposition  was  the  duke  ? 

Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry, 
than  merry  at  any  thing  which  professed  to  make 
him  rejoice  ; a gentleman  of  oil  temperance.  But 
leave  wo  him  to  his  events,  with  a prayer  they  may 
prove  prosperous ; and  let  me  desire  to  know  how 
you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I am  made  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke,  lie  professqs  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determination  of  justice  ; yet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life,  which  I,  by  my 
good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is 
he  resolved  to  die. 

Escal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function, 
and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling. 
I have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentleman  to  the 
extremest  shore  of  my  modesty ; but  my  brother 
justice  have  I found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced 
me  to  tell  him  he  is  indeed — justice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of 
his  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well  ; wherein 
if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

Escal.  I am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Fare 
you  well. 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provost. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  hear, 

Should  be  as  holy  os  severe  ; 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; 

More  nor  leas  to  others  paying, 

Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 

Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 

Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 

To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow  ! 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 

Though  angel  on  the  outward  Bide ! 

How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 

Making  practice  on  the  times, 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders’  strings 


b At  it  it  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  anj  under  taking  r J Is  it  not 
plain  the  poet  wrote,  imeouttanl  t What  possible  sense  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  passage  as  it  stand*? 

* But  securitj  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed.]  The 
allusion.  Malone  says,  is  "to  those  legal  securities  into  which 
ftllovthip  leads  men  to  enter  for  each  other/' 
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ACT  III.] 

Most  pond’rous  and  substantial  tilings  ! 4 
Cruft  against  vie©  I must  apply : 

AVith  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
Ilid  old  betrothed  hut  despis’d  ; 


* Most  pond'rou*  and  substantial  things  !J  This  speech  Is  dis- 
figured by  a cluster  of  ciror* : in  the  third  line,  for  •'  know.’* 
which  is  an  evident  misprint,  we  propose  to  substitute  «Awr . in 
the  thirteenth.  *•  made,"  we  think  with  Malone,  Is  a typo- 
graphical Klip  for  wadr . as  ••  Making,"  in  the  neat  line,  appears 
to  be  for  Masking.  Adopting  these  slight  changes,  and  reading, 
**  draw,"  instead  of  *•  To  draw,"  in  the  fifteenth  line,  the  sense 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible 

" lie  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
flhoutd  be  as  holy  as  severe  ; 

Pattern  In  himself  to  show 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go; 

(That  la,  to  show  grace  how  to  stand  and  vittue  how  to  go.) 


[scene  II. 

So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguis’d, 

Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 

And  perform  an  old  contracting. 

[Exit. 


More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 

Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 

Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  I 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 

To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow! 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side! 

How  may  Sikenesa  wade  in  crimes  ! 
(Likeness  means  fnht  terming.) 

Masking,  practice  on  the  times  I 
(That  Is,  /foe  mag  masking  practice,  Ac.) 

So  draw  with  idle  spider’s  strings 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things  I" 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A Room  in  Mariana’*  House. 


Mariana  discotrred  sitting  : a Bov  singing. 

BONG. 

Take , 0,  tak  e those  lips  away, 

That  so  swretl y were  forsworn  ; 

A nd  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day , 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again , 

bring  again. 

Seals  of  love , but  seal'd  in  vain, 

seal'd  in  vain.A) 

Mari.  Breuk  off  thy  song,  and  baste  thee  quick 
away  : 

Here  comes  a man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 


Hath  often  still’d  my  brawling  discontent. — 

[ Brit  Boy. 

Enter  Di’KE,  disguised  as  before. 

I cry  you  mercy,  sir ; and  well  could  wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 

Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 

My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  wot*. 
Duke.  'Tia  good  ; though  music  oft  hath  such 
a charm. 

To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. — 
I pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for 
me  here  to-day  ? much  upon  this  time  have  I 
promised  here  to  meet. 

Mart.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after:  I 
have  sat  here  all  day. 
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ACT  IT.] 

Dm.  I do  constantly  believe  you. — The  time 
is  como  even  now.  I shall  crave  your  forbearance 
a little : may  be  I will  call  upon  you  anon,  for 
some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mari.  I am  always  bound  to  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  Very  well  met.  and  welcome. 

What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Isab.  He  hath  a garden  circummur’d  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a vineyard  bock  d ; 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a planclied  gate, 

That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key  : 

This  other  doth  command  a little  door, 

Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy 
middle  of  the  night  to  coll  upon  him.* 

Duke.  But  sliall  you  on  your  knowledge  find 
this  way  ? 

Isab.  I have  ta'cn  a due  and  wary  note  upon’t : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 

In  action  all  of  precept,  ho  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Dukb.  Arc  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  ’greed,  concerning  her  observance  ? 

Isab.  No,  none,  but  only  a repair  i'  the  dark  ; 
And  that  I have  possess'd  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I have  made  him  know 
I have  a Bcrvant  comes  with  me  along, 

That  stays  upon  me  ; whose  persuasion  is, 

I come  about  my  brother. 

Diuk.  ’Tie  well  borne  up. 

I have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A word  of  this. — What,  ho  ! within  1 come  forth. 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid  ; 

She  cornea  to  do  you  good. 

]bab.  I do  desire  the  like. 

Dckk.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I respect 
you  ? 

Mari.  Good  friar,  I know  you  do,  and  have1’ 
found  it. 

Duke.  Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by  the 
hand, 

■Who  hath  a story  ready  for  your  ear. 

I shall  attend  your  leisure : but  make  haste ; 

The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mari.  Will 't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  .Mariana  and  Isabella. 


» There  have  I made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the 
night  to  call  upon  him.l  Thu  is  printed  thus,  as  verse,  in  the  old 
copies, — 

•'There  have  I made  ray  promise  upon  the 
Heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him," 
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[SCENE  If. 

Dukk.  O place  and  greatness ! millions  of  false 
eyes 

Are  stuck  upon  thee  ! Volumes  of  report 
Kun  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests* 
Upon  thy  doings  ! thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 

And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! 

Re-enter  Maui  ana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome  ! How  agreed  ? 
Isab.  She  ’ll  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it. 

Dukb.  It  is  not  my  consent, 

Hut  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say. 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
Remember  now  my  brother . 

Maui.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at 
all. 

He  is  vour  husband  on  a pre-contract : 

To  bring  you  thus  together,  Ttis  no  sin, 

Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.  Come,  let  us  go : 

Our  corn’s  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth’st  to  sow* 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — A Room  in  the  Priton . 

Enter  Provost  and  Pomfky. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  cut  off  a 
man's  head  ? 

Pom.  If  the  man  be  a bachelor,  sir,  I can  ; 
but  if  he  be  a married  man,  he  is  his  wife’s  head, 
and  I can  never  cut  off  a woman’s  head. 

Prov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning 
arc  to  die  Claudio  and  Bamardinc  : here  is  in  our 
prison  a common  executioner,  who  in  his  office 
lacks  a helper : if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist 
him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves  ; if  not, 
you  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment,  and 
your  deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping,  for  you 
have  been  a notorious  bawd. 

Pom.  Sir,  I have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time 
out  of  mind  ; but  yet  I will  be  content  to  be  a 
lawful  hangman.  I would  be  glad  to  receive  some 
instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorsou  ! where’s  Abhor  - 
son,  there? 


(■)  Pint  folio,  Queit.  (♦)  Old  text,  TUka. 

>•  And  hive  found  It.)  We  should  perhaps  read,—1 “and  have  oft 
found  it,”  Ac. 
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Enter  Abuorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  hero’s  a fellow  will  help  you  to- 
morrow in  your  execution.  If  you  think  it  meet, 
compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you ; if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and 
dismiss  him.  lie  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with 
you ; he  hath  been  a bawd. 

Abhor.  A bawd,  sir,  tie  upon  him  ! he  will 
discredit  our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir  ; you  weigh  equally : a feather 
will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Pom.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour, — for, 


surely,  sir,  a good  favour*  you  have,  but  that  you 
have  a hanging  look, — do  you  call,  sir,  your 
occupation  a mystei-y  1 

Abhor.  Ay,  air  ; a mystery. 

Pom.  Painting,  sir,  I have  heard  say,  is  a 
mystery  ; and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of 
my  occupation,  using  painting,  do  prove  my  oc- 
cupation a mystery;  but  what  mystery  there  should 
be  in  hanging,  if  I should  be  hanged,  I cannot 
imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a mystery. 

Pom.  Proof? 

Abhor.  Every  true  man’s  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

• Farour— ] That  it,  countenance,  oiprct. 
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ACT  IV-] 

Pom.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true 
man  thinks  it  big  enough  ; if  it  be  too  big  for 
your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough  : so, 
every  true  man’s  apparel  tits  your  thief.* 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Pbov.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Pom.  Sir,  1 will  serve  him  ; for  I do  find,  your 
hangman  is  a more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd  ; 
he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Pnov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
axe  to-morrow  four  o’clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd ; I will  instruct  thee  in 
my  trade  : follow. 

Pom.  I do  desire  to  learn,  sir;  and  I hope,  if  you 
have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you 
shall  find  me  y are;*  for,  truly, sir,  for  your  kindness 
I owe  you  a good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Barnardinc  and  Claudio  : 

[ Exeunt  Pompky  and  Abhorsom. 
The  one  has  my  pity  ; not  a jot  the  other, 

Being  a murderer,  though  he  wen'  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here’s  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death  : 
’T  is  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.  Where’s  Bar- 
nardinc? [labour, 

Claud.  As  fust  lock’d  up  in  sleep,  ns  guiltless 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller’s  bones  : 
lie  will  not  wake. 

Pnov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go;  prepare  yourself.  [Knocking  without.] 
But  bark,  what  noise? 

Heaven  giveyour  spirits  comfort ! — [Exit  Claudio.] 
By  and  by  ! — 

I hope  it  is  some  part  Ion  or  reprieve 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio.— 

Enter  Dock,  disguised  as  before. 

Welcome,  father. 

Dukk.  The  best  and  wbolcsom’st  spirits  of  the 
night  [late  ? 

Envelop  you,  good  provost!  Who  call'd  here  of 
Pnov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Dukk.  . hutoe\ ? 

Prov.  No. 

Dukk.  They  will,  then,  erc’t  be  long. 


Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There’s  some  in  hope. 

Pnov.  It  is  n bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so  : bis  life  is  parallel’d 
Even  with  the  stroke*  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others  : were  he  meal’d a with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous  ; 

But  this  being  so,  he’s  just. — [ Knocking  without .] 
Now  are  they  come. — [Exit  Provost. 
This  is  a gentle  provost  : seldom  when 
1 The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. 

[Knocking. 

How  now!  what  noise?  That  spirit’s  possessed 
with  haste, 

That  wounds  the  nnsisting*  postern  with  these 
strokes. 

Pnov.  [ Without.  Speaking  to  one  at  the  door.] 
There  he  must  stay  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in : he  is  call’d  up. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio 
yet, 

But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Pnov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Dukk.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily, 

You  something  know  ; yet  I believe  there  comes 
No  countermand  : no  such  example  have  we ; 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege f of  justice, 

Lord  Angelo  hatli  to  the  public  ear 
Profess’d  the  contrary. — 

Enter  a Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's*  man. 
Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio’s  pardon.* 
Mna.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note  ; and  by 
me  this  further  charge, — that  you  swerve  not  from 
the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or 
other  circumstance.  Good  morrow ; for,  os  I take 
it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Pbov.  I shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 
Duke.  [Aside.]  This  is  his  pardon ; purchas’d 
by  such  sin, 

For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in. 

Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


* -.every  true  man'*  apparel  fit*  your  thief.]  ThU  is  tbe  rti- 
vi»von  of  the  dialogue  in  the  old  copies.  In  modern  editions,  tni* 
speech  of  Pompey’s  forms  part  of  Abhorson's,  perhaps  rightly. 

t>  y a re  ; ] Ready,  nimble. 

e Strok*-—]  Stroke  mean*  rule,  and  not,  as  It  has  always  been 
understood.  “ a stroke  of  a prn.”l 
«t  Meal’d— 1 Mingled,  compounded. 

• Unfitting — ) So  the  old  text.  Biackstone  suggested  it  came 


6*22 


(•)  Old  text.  Lord*  «oo. 

from  titlo,  to  stand  still,  and  signified,  •'  never  at  rest.”  It  ia  more 
probably  a misprint, 
f Siege— J Seat. 

* And  here  tomes  Claudio's  pardon.]  In  the  old  copies  this  lino 
Is  given  t»  the  Provost  and  the  preceding  one  to  the  Duke;  a 
manifest  mistake. 
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ACT  IV.] 

When  it  is  home  in  high  authorit  y r 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy’s  so  extended, 
That  for  the  fault’s  love  is  the  offender  friended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  I told  you  : lord  Angelo,  belike  think- 
ing me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this 
unwonted  putting  on  ; methinks  strangely,  fur  he 
huth  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let’s  hear. 

Prov.  [Reads.]  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to 
the  contrary,  let  Claudio  be  executed  by  four  of 
the.  clock ; and  in  the  afternoon  Barnard. ine. 
For  my  better  satisfaction,  let  me  ha  ire  Claudio's 
head  sent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be  duly  performed  ; 
with  a thought  that  more  depends  on  it  than  we 
must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  you  r office , 
as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril. 

What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnard  ine,  who  is  to  be 
executed  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A Bohemian  born,  but  here  nursed  up 
and  bred  : one  that  is  a prisoner  nine  years  old.* 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  duke  had 
not  either  delivered  him  to  his  liberty  or  executed 
him  ? I have  heard  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for 
him  : and,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  govern- 
ment of  lord  Angelo,  camo  not  to  an  undoubtful 
proof. 

Duke.  It  is  now  apparent? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  home  himself  penitently  in 
prison  ? How  seems  he  to  he  touched? 

Prov.  A man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully  but  as  a drunken  sleep  ; careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  what’s  post,  present,  or  to  come ; 
insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  Ho  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evermore 
had  the  liberty  of  the  prison  ; give  him  leave  to 
escape  hence,  he  would  not : drunk  many  times  a 
day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  Wo  have 
very  oft  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution, 
and  showed  him  a seeming  warrant  for  it ; it  hath 
not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow,  provost,  honesty  and  constancy  : if  I 
read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me;  but, 
in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning, b I will  lay  myself  in 
hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to 
execute  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo 
who  hath  sentenced  him.  To  make  you  understand 
this  in  a manifested  effect,  I crave  hut  four  days’ 

* A prisoner  nine  years  old.]  That  is,  has  been  imprisoned  for 
nine  years. 

b The  boldness  of  my  cunning—]  In  the  asiuranee  of  my 
tagueilg. 

* By  chancf,  nothing  of  what  ii  writ.]  That  is,  nothing  of  what 
ii  truth,  o t goipti;  so  In  *'  Pericles, M Act  11.  tGowei)— 


[SC EXE  IT. 

respite,  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a 
present  and  a dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  ? 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack  ! how  may  I doit, — having  the  hour 
limited,  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to 
deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo?  1 may  make 
my  case  as  Claudio’s,  to  cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I warrant 
you : if  my  instructions  may  be  your  guide,  let 
this  Boraardinc  be  this  morning  executed,  and  his 
head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will 
discover  the  favour. 

Duke.  O death’s  a great  disguiser ; and  you 
may  udd  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard  ; 
and  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so 
hared  before  his  death  : you  know  the  course  is 
common.  If  anything  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more 
than  thanks  and  good  fortune,  by  the  Saint  whom 
I profess,  I will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father ; it  is  against 
my  oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the 
deputy  ? 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence, 
if  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing. 

Prov.  But  what  likelihood  is  iu  that? 

Duke.  Not  a resemblance,  but  a certainty. 
Yet  since  I see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat, 
integrity,  nor  persuasion,  can  with  case  attempt 
| you,  I will  go  further  than  I meant,  to  pluck  all 
fears  out  of  you.  Look  you,  sir,  here  is  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  duke : you  know  the  character,  I 
doubt  not  ; and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
duke  : you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure, 
where  you  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will 
he  here.  This  is  a thing  that  Angelo  knows  not, 
for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange 
tenour  ; perchance,  of  the  duke’s  death  ; perchance, 
entering  into  some  monastery ; hut,  by  chance, 
nothing  of  what  is  writ.®  Txjok,  the  unfolding  star 
calls  up  the  shepherd.  Put  not  yourself  into 
amazement  how  these  things  should  be : all  diffi- 
culties are  hut  easy  when  they  are  known.  Call 
your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bnrnardinc’s  head: 
I will  give  him  a present  shrift,  and  advise  him 
for  a better  place.  Yet  you  are  amazed  ; but  this 
shall  absolutely  resolve  you.  Come  away ; it  is 
almost  clear  dawn.  [ Exeunt . 


**  Think*  ail  i»  writ  he  spoken  can." 

From  not  understanding  this  sense  of  the  word,  some  modern 
edirors  propose  to  read,  with  Warbtirtnn,— • "nothin*  of  what  is 
here  «rit."  and  to  make  the  Duke  point  to  the  letter  in  hi*  hand. 
Mr.  Collier  indeed  suggests  the  possibility  that  ••  writ”  ought  to  be 
right / 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.  [scene  iii. 

into  your  prayers;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant’s 
SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  tame.  come. 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  I have  been  drinking  all 
Enter  Pompky.  night ; I am  not  fitted  for’t. 

Pom.  O,  the  better,  sir ; for  he  that  drinks  all 


Pom.  I am  as  well  acquainted*  here,  as  I was  in 
our  house  of  profession : one  would  think  it  were 
mistress  Overdone’s  own  house,  for  here  be  many 
of  her  old  customers.  First,  hero’s  young  master 
Rash ; he’s  in  for  a commodity  of  brown  paper  and 
old  ginger, (2)  nine-score  and  seventeen  pounds  ; of 
which  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money : marry, 
then  ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old 
women  were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one 
master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Tlireepile  the 
mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach -coloured  satin, 
which  now  peaches  him  a beggar.  Then  have  we 
here  young  Dizzy,  and  young  master  Deepvow, 
and  master  Copporepur,  and  master  Starvelnckey, 
the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  and  young  Dropheir 
that  killed  lusty  Pudding,  and  master  Forthright 
the  tilter,  and  brave  master  Shoetie  the  great 
traveller,  and  wild  Halfcan  that  stabbed  Pots,  and, 
I think,  forty  more ; all  great  doers  in  our  trade, 
and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  oakeJ9>) 

Enter  Abhor son. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Pom.  Master  Baruardine!  you  must  rise  and 
be  hanged,  master  Barnardinc. 

Abuob.  What,  ho,  Barnardine ! 

Barn  Ait.  [ JFt'/Atw.]  A pox  o’  your  throats ! 
Who  makes  that  noise  there  ? what  arc  you  ? 

Pom.  Your  friend,*  sir;  the  hangman.  You 
must  be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Barnar.  [JFiMtit.]  Away,  you  rogue,  away! 
I am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  must  awake,  and  that 
quickly  too. 

Pom.  Pray,  master  Barnardine,  awoke  till  you 
arc  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Oo  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Pom.  lie  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming ; I hear 
his  straw  rustle. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? 

Pom.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Barnar.  How  now,  Abhorson ! what’s  the 
news  with  you  ? 

Abhor.  Truly,  sir,  I would  desire  you  to  clap 

(•)  Old  text ,/riendt. 
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night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may 
sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir ; here  comes  your 
ghostly  father : do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  hefoie. 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hear- 
ing how  hastily  you  are  to  deport,  I am  come  to 
advise  you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I:  I have  been  drinking  hard 
all  night,  and  I will  have  more  time  to  prepare 
me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets. 
I will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that’s  certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must;  and  therefore,  I 
beseech  you 

Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Barnar.  I swear,  I will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man’s  persuasion. 

Duke.  But  hear  yon, — 

Barnar.  Not  a word : if  you  have  any  tiling 
to  say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward  ; for  thcncc  will 
not  I to-day.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die:  O, gravel  heart! — 
After  him,  fellows : bring  him  to  the  block. 

[. Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Pompby. 

Enter  Provost. 

Pbov.  Now,  sir ; how  do  you  find  the  prisoner? 

Duke.  A creature  unprepar’d,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 

Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a cruel  fever 
One  Bagozine,  a most  notorious  pirate, 

A man  of  Claudio’s  years ; his  beard  and  head, 
Just  of  his  colour.  What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclin’d, 

And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Bagozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  O,  ’tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides! 
Dispatch  it  presently  ; the  hour  draws  on 
Prefix’d  by  Angelo  : see  this  be  done, 

And  sent  according  to  command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon  ; 

And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 

■ I tmu  well  Acquainted—]  That  it,  ax  well  fuinixbed  with 
acquaintance. 
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To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come, 

If  he  were  known  alive? 

Dm.  Let  this  be  done.  [Claudio : 

Put  them  in  secret  holds,  both  Barnardine  and 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting, 
To  yonder  generation  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested.* 

Pnov.  I am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to 
Angelo.  [Exit  Provost. 

Now  will  I write  letters  to  Angelo, — 

The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them, — whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him  I am  near  at  home, 

And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I am  bound 
To  enter  publicly:  him  I’ll  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 

A league  below  the  city ; and  from  thence, 

* Ere  twice  the  nun  hath  made  bin  journal  greeting. 

To  yonder  generation  you  shall  And 
Your  safety  manifested.] 

The  usual  reading  is  that  introduced  by  Hanmrr,— 

••  Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  hia ) urnal  greeting 
To  th’  under  generation,  you  shall  find,”  6ic. 
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By  cold  gradation  and  well -balanc’d*  form, 

We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost  rrith  Ragozinc’d  head. 

Pnov.  Here  is  the  head ; I ’ll  carry  it  myself. 
Dike.  Convenient  is  it.  Make  a swift  return, 
For  I would  commune  with  you  of  such  tilings 
That  want  no  car  but  yours. 

Pnov.  I’ll  make  all  speed. 

[Exit. 

Is.\n.  [Without.]  Peace,  ho,  he  here  ! [know, 
Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel. — She’s  come  to 
If  yet  her  brother’s  pardon  be  come  hither; 

But  I will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 

Wien  it  is  least  expected. 

(*)  Old  text,  wtale-baUane'd. 

Messrs.  Knight,  Collier,  and  Singer,  however,  have— 

'*  Ere  twice  the  sun  1 alh  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  yonder  generation,  you  slixll  find,"  kc. 

The  meaning  we  take  to  be  simply,  ere  two  dayi,  yon  shall  find 
yo  ur  tafety  man  if  tiled  to  the  outer  world. 

S S 
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Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  Ho ! by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious 
daughter. 

Tsab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a rann. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 
Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the 
world : 

His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other. 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close 
patience. 

Isab.  O,  I will  to  him,  ami  pluck  out  his  eyes! 
Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 
Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio  1 Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world  ! Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke.  Tliis  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a jot: 
Forbear  it  therefore  ; give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I say.  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a faithful  verity.  [your  eyes : 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry 
<126 


j One  of  our  covcnt,*  and  his  confessor, 

Gives  me  this  instance : already  he  hath  carried 
| Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo ; 

Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 

There  to  give  up  their  power.  If  you  can,  pace 
your  wisdom 

In  that  good  path  that  I would  wish  it  go ; 

And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 

And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Peter  give  ; 
’Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke’s  return : 

Say,  by  this  token,  I desire  his  company 
At  Mariana’s  house  to-night.  Her  cause  and 
yours 

I’ll  perfect  him  withal ; and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke  ; and  to  the  heud  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home  and  home.  For  my  poor  self, 

I am  combined  by  a sacred  vow. 

And  shall  be  absent.  Wend  you  with  this  letter : 


• Coven!.—]  The  older  form  of  the  word  conctnt. 
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act  iv.] 


[tiC EXE  V. 


Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
'With  a light  heart ; trust  not  my  holy  order, 

If  I pervert  your  course. — Who ’s  hero  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

lit" cio.  Good  even. — 

Friar,  where’s  the  provost? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I am  pale  at  mine 
heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  : thou  must  he 
patient.  I am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water 
and  bran  ; I dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly  ; 
one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to’t.  But  they 
Bay  the  duke  will  he  here  to-morrow.  By  my 
troth,  Isabel,  I loved  thy  brother : if  the  old  fan- 
tastical duke  of  dark  corners  had  been  at  home,  he 
had  lived.  [Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir.  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden 
to  your  reports ; but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in 
them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so 
well  as  Ido:  he ’s  a better  woodman*  than  thou 
takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you’ll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry;  I’ll  go  along  with  thee; 
I can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him 
already,  sir,  if  they  be  true ; if  not  true,  none  were 
enough. 

Lucio.  I was  once  before  him  for  getting  a 
wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I ; but  I was  fain  to 
forswear  it ; they  would  else  have  married  me  to 
the  rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest. 
Rest  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I’ll  go  with  thee  to  the 
lane’s  end:  if  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we’ll  have 
very  little  of  it.  Nay,  friar,  I am  a kind  of  burr ; 
I shall  stick.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV’. — A Room  in  Angelo’s  House. 

Enter  Anoelo  and  Esc alus. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched 
other. 

a Woodman— ] A can*  term  for  a wencher. 

b Re-deliver—]  The  flr*t  folio  has  reliter  ; the  aecond,  dtlittr. 

e Unpregnant,— ] Inapt,  unable. 

d Yet  reason  dare*  her  no;]  The  meaning  teem*  to  he,  re  a*  on 
overawe*,  or  fright*  her  not  to  impeach  me. 

« For  wy  authority  rear*  of  a credent  bulk— ] The  old  copies 
have,— 

“ For  my  authority  btaree  of  a credent  bulkr,  * Stc. 
which  Is  plainly  wrong.  In  modern  edition*  the  reading  la,— 
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Ano.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
i His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness : pray 
heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted ! And  why 
meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver*  our  authori- 
ties there  ? 

Escal.  I guess  not. 

Ano.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an 
hour  before  his  entering,  that  if  any  crave  redress 
of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their  petitions 
in  the  street  ? 

Escal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that ; — to  have 
a dispatch  of  complaints,  end  to  deliver  us  from 
devices  hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power 
to  stand  against  us. 

Ano.  Well,  I beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim’d  . 
Betimes  i’  the  mom,  I’ll  call  you  at  your  house. 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  soil  and  suit 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal.  I shall,  sir:  fare  you  well. 

Ano.  Good  night. — [Exit  Esc  alus. 

This  deed  un. shapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpreg- 
nant,e 

And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  A deflower’d  maid  ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body  that  enforc’d 
The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loos, 

IIow  might  she  tongue  me ! Yet  reason  dares  her 
no  ;d 

For  my  authority  rears*  of  a credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 

But  it  confounds  the  breather.  He  should  have 
liv’d, 

Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta’en  revenge, 

By  so  receiving  a dishonour’d  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  VV’ould  yet  he  had 
liv’d  ! 

Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right ! we  would,  and  we  would  not. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  V. — An  open  Place  without  the  City. 

Enter  Duke,  in  his  own  habit , and  Friar  Flier. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me : 

[Giving  letters. 

The  provost  knows  our  purpose  and  our  plot. 

The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction. 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift, 

••  For  my  authority  bear*  of  a credent  bulk,"  Ac. 
or 

“ bear*  *o  credent  bulk,”  *c. 

nnd  Mr.  Collier**  annotator  suggest*, 

•*  ■ - bears  tuck  a credent  bulk." 

For  the  subititut.on  of  rear « for  bean  we  afe  nr»iwiuHile. 
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ACT  IV.] 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.  Go, call  at  Flavius’*  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I stay : give  tho  like  notice 
To  Valentin  us,  t Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 

And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  tho  gate  ; 

But  send  me  Flavius  first. 

F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well. 

[Exit  F.  Peter. 

Enter  Varrits. 

Di  ke.  I thank  thee,  Varrius ; thou  hast  made 
good  haste : 

Come,  we  will  walk.  There’s  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Street  near  the  City  Gate. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isad.  To  speak  so  indirectly  I am  loth  : 

I would  say  the  truth  ; but  to  accuse  him  so, 

(•)  Old  text.  Flaria'i.  (I)  Old  text,  Valrncitu. 

• To  veil  Bill  purpose.)  Theoh»td,  whose  leellon  hai  been  gene- 
rallj  adopted,  read*.—"  to  'vailful  purpose.” 


[SCENE  VI« 

That  is  your  part ; yet  I ain  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
lie  says,  to  veil  full*  purpose. 

Mari.  Be  rul’d  by  him. 

Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me  that,  if  peradventurc 
He  spenk  aguinst  me  on  the  adverse  side, 

I should  not  think  it  strange  ; for  ’tis  a physic, 
That’s  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mari.  I would  friar  Peter — 

I sab.  O,  peace  ! the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 

F.  Pktkr.  Come,  I have  found  you  out  a stand 
most  fit, 

Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke, 
lie  shall  not  pass  you.  Twice  have  the  trumpets 
sounded  : 

The  generous6  and  gravest  citizens 

Have  hentc  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 

The  duke  is  entering : therefore,  hence,  away  ! 

[Exeunt. 

*>  Generous — ] In  (he  Latin  sense,  as  in  ” Othello,”  Act  III. 
Sc.  3.— 

" —the  generous  islanders,”  Ac. 

« Hent— ■ ) From  the  Saxon  htntan,  to  take,  catch,  or  lag  hold  ef. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — A public  Place  near  the  City  Gate . 


Mariana  (veiled),  Isabella,  and  Friar  Peter, 
at  a distance.  Enter  from  one  side , Duke, 
Varrtcs,  Lords ; from  the  other , Angelo, 
Esc  ALUS,  Lrcio,  Provost,  Officers,  and 
Citizens. 

Duke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  arc  glad  to  sec  you. 


Ang.  ) 

and  J.  Happy  return  he  to  your  royal  grace  ! 

Escal.  ) 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you  ; and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  hut  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital. 
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ACT  V-] 

Axg.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud;  and  I should 
wrong  it, 

To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 

When  it  deserves,  with  characters  of  brass, 

A forted  residence  ’gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 

And  razure  of  oblivion.  Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalua  ; 

You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand  : — 

And  good  support  ere  are  you. 

Fhiar  Peteb  and  Isabella  corns,  forward. 

F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time  : speak  loud,  and 
kneel  before  him. 

Ibab.  Justice,  O royal  duke ! Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a wronged,  I would  fain  have  said,  a maid ! 
()  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 

Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 

And  given  mo  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice  ! 
Duke.  Relate  your  wrongs:  in  what?  by  whom? 
be  brief. 

Here  is  lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice: 

Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Tsab.  O,  worthy  duke ! 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 

Hear  me  yourself ; for  that  which  I must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ’d, 

Or  wring  redress  from  you : hear  me,  O,  hear 
me,  here  1 

Axo.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I fear  me,  are  not  firm: 
She  hath  been  a suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 

Cut  off  by  course  of  justice, — 

Isab.  By  course  of  justice  t 

Axg.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and 
strange.  [speak : 

Isab.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I 
That  Angelo’s  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange? 

That  Angelo’s  a murderer,  is’t  not  strange? 

That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief, 

An  hypocrite,  a virgin-violator, 

Is  it  not  strange  and  strange? 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 

Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 

Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ; for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her ! — Poor  soul, 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isab.  O prince,  I conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ’st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 

That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 

» As  e'er — 1 Wo  agn-e  in  thinking  with  Malone  that  Shakes- 
pe.ir«  v«  roU 
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[SCKXE  1. 

! That  I am  touch'd  with  madness!  Make  not 
impossible 

! That  which  but  seems  unlike : ’tis  not  impossible, 
■ But  one,  the  wicked’ st  caitiff  on  the  ground. 

May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  ns  absolute, 
As  Angelo ; even  so  may  Angelo, 

In  all  his  dressings,  chnracts,  titles,  forms, 

Be  an  arch-villain  : believe  it,  royal  prince : 

If  he  be  less,  he’s  nothing ; hut  he’s  more, 

Had  I more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  he  mad, — as  I believe  no  other, — 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 

Such  a dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 

As  e’er*  I heard  in  madness. 

Isab.  O,  gracious  duke, 

Harp  not  on  that ; nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality ; but  lot  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appeur  where  it  seems  hid. 
And  hide  the  false  seems  tine. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mail. 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — What  would 
you  say  ? 

Isab.  I am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn’d  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head  ; condemn’d  by  Angelo: 

1 I,  in  probation  of  a sisterhood, 

I Was  sent  to  by  my  brother ; one  Lucio, 

As  then  the  messenger — 

Lucio.  That’s  I,  an’t  like  your  grace : 

I came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir’d  her 
! To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
i For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Isab.  That’s  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  ]S  o,  my  good  lord  ; 

Nor  wish’d  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I wish  you  now,  then  ; 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it ; and  when  you  have 
A business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.  I warrant  your  honour.  [to  it. 

Duke.  The  warrant’s  for  yourself:  take  heed 

Isab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my 
tale, — 

Lucio.  Right.  [wrong 

Duke.  It  may  he  right;  but  you  are  i*  the 
To  speak  l>eforc  your  time. — Proceed. 

Isab.  I went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy, — 

Duke.  That’s  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isab.  Pardon  it: 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again  : the  matter; — proceed. 

Isab.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by, 

41  A«  ne'er  I heard  in  midnei*.” 
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ACT  V.] 

How  I persuaded,  how  I pray’d,  and  kneel’d, 
How  he  refell’d*  me,  and  how  I replied, — 

For  this  was  of  much  length, — the  vile  conclusion 
I now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter : 

He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 

Release  my  brother;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  rcmorseb  confutes  mino  honour, 

And  I did  yield  to  him  : but  the  next  morn  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  ho  sends  a warrant 
For  my  poor  brother’s  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely  ! 

Isab.  O,  that  it  wero  as  like  as  it  is  true  !• 
Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch ! thou  know ’at 
not  what  thou  speak’st. 

Or  else  thou  art  suborn’d  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.4  First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish : next,  it  imports  no  reason, 
That  with  such  vehcmency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself ; if  he  had  so  offended, 
He  would  have  weigh’d  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.  Some  one  hath  set 
you  on : 

Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam’st  here  to  complain. 

Isab.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  O,  you  blessed  ministers  above, 

Keep  me  in  patience,  and,  with  ripen’d  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up  [woo, 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from 
As  I,  thus  wrong’d,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

Duke.  I know  you’d  fain  begone. — An  officer! 
To  prison  with  her ! — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A blasting  and  a scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us?  This  needs  must  be  a 
practice. — 

Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  comiug  hither  ? 
Isab.  One  that  I would  were  here,  friar 
Lodowick.  [that  Lodowick  ? 

Duke.  A ghostly  father,  belike. — Who  knows 
Lrcio.  My  lord,  I know  him;  ’tis  a meddling 
friar ; 

I do  not  like  the  man : had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I had  swinged  him  soundly. 
Duke.  Words  against  me ! this  a good  friar,* 
belike ! 

And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 
Lucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  bIic  and  that 
friar, 

I saw  them  at  the  prison  : a saucy  friar, 

A very  scurvy  fellow. 


* Refell'd  me.— ] Refuted  me. 
b Rfmoric— ] Pilg. 

c O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  !]  Malone's  explanation  of 
this  appears  the  right  one;—'*  O.  that  it  had  as  much  of  the  like- 
met*,  or  appearance,  as  it  has  of  the  reatitp  of  truth ! " 

4 Practice.]  Contplrac jr,  collusion. 


[W*\L.\E  1. 

F.  Peter.  Bless’d  be  your  royal  grace  ! 

I have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus’d.  First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus’d  your  substitute. 

Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  Boil  with  her, 

As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick  that  she  speaks  of? 
F.  Peter.  I know  him  for  a man  divine  and 
holy ; 

Not  scurvy,  nor  a temporary  meddler, 

As  he’s  reported  by  this  gentleman  ; 

And,  on  my  trust,  a man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lrcio.  My  lord,  most  villainously  ; believe  it. 
F.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to 
clear  himself ; 

But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 

Of  a strange  fever.  Upon  his  mere  request, — 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  com- 
plaint 

Intended  ’gainst  lord  Angelo, — came  I hither. 

To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true  and  fulse ; and  what  he  with  his  oath, 

And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  dear, 
Whensoever  he’s  conventcd/  First,  for  this  wo- 
man,— 

To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 

So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus’d, 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 

Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let’s  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off  guarded  ; and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ? — 

O heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  ! — 

Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 

In  this  I’ll  be  impartial  ;•  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause.  — Is  this  the  witness,  friar  ? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  speak. 
Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I will  not  show  my 
fare, 

Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  arc  you  married? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a maid  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A widow  then  ? 

Mam.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you  are  nothing  then : — neither 
maid,  widow,  nor  wife? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a punk ; for  many 
of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  uor  wife. 

" This  a good  friar, — 1 Meaning,  "This  it  a good  friar:”  an 
habitual  turn  of  expression  in  old  language. 

V Convented.)  That  is,  rummnned,  cited. 

K 1 'll  be  impartial;]  Although  im)<artinl  is  sometimes  used  by 
our  old  writers  for  most  partial,  it  means  in  this  place  no  more 
than  neutral. 
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[scene  l 


ACT  Y.] 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow:  I would,  he  had 
some  cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  I do  confess  I ne’er  was  married ; 
And,  I confess,  besides,  I am  no  maid : [not 

1 have  known  my  husband, yet  my  husband  knows 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lrcio.  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord : it  can  be 
no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  would  thou 
wert  so  too ! 

Lucxo.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 
Mari.  Now  I come  to’t,  my  lord: 

She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 

In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a time 
When  I’ll  depose  I had  him  in  mine  arms 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ano.  Charges  she  more  than  me  ? 

Mari.  Not  that  I know. 

Duke.  No?  you  say  your  husbaud. 

Mari.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne’er  knew  my  body, 
But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabel’s. 

Ano.  This  is  a strange  abuse.* — Let’s  see  thy 
face. 

Mari.  My  husband  bids  me ; now  I will  un- 
mask . [ Un  veiling. 

This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 

Which  once  thou  swor’st  was  worth  the  looking  on : 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a vow’d  contract. 
Was  fast  belock’d  in  thine : this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 

And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house 
In  her  imagin’d  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more! 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord.  [woman  ; 

Ano.  My  lord,  I must  confess  I know  this 
And  five  years  since  there  was  BOme  speech  of 
marriage 

Betwixt  myself  and  her  ; which  was  broke  off, 
Partly  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ; but,  in  chief, 

For  that  her  reputation  was  disvolued 
In  levity : since  which  time  of  five  years  [her, 
I never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mari.  Noble  prince, 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words 
from  breath, 

As  there  is  sense  in  tnith,  and  truth  in  virtue, 

• A tlra mfft  sbn*r.  1 Abuse  her*’  teem*  to  Imply  delation,  or 
dtftfUon  ; m In  " Macbeth,**  Act  III.  Sc.  4 : — 

**  - ■■■  mv  •lranr-c  and  irljahute."' 

f.3*2 


I am  affianc’d  this  man’s  wife  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows : and,  my  good  lord, 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in’s  garden-house, 
He  knew  me  as  a wife.  As  this  is  true, 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees, 

Or  else  for  ever  he  confixed  here, 

A marble  monument ! 

Ano.  I did  hut  smile  till  now : 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice ; 
My  patience  here  is  touch’d.  I do  perceive, 

These  poor  informal1*  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on  : let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 

To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar ; and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  her  that’s  gone,  think’st  thou  thy 
oaths,  [saint. 

Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit. 
That’s  seal’d  in  approbation? — You,  lord  Escalu9, 
Sit  with  my  cousin : lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  ’tis  deriv’d. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  sot  them  on ; 

Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ! for 
he,  indeed. 

Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint: 

Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him, 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. — 

[ Exit  Provost. 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth,6 
Do  with  your  injuries  os  seems  you  best, 

In  any  chastisement : 1 for  a while 
Will  leave  you;  hut  stir  not  you,  till  you  have 
well 

Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Escal.  My  lord,  we’ll  do  it  throughly. — 
[Exit  Duke.]  Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say 
you  knew  that  friar  Lodowick  to  be  a dishonest 
person  ? 

Lucio.  Cueulltu  non  facit  monachum  : honest 
in  nothing  hut  in  his  clothes : and  one  that  hath 
spoke  most  villainous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till 
he  come,  and  enforce  them  against  him : we  shall 
find  this  friar  a notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  hero  once  again  : 
I would  speak  with  her.  [ Exit  an  Attendant.] 
Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question ; you 
shall  see  how*  I ’ll  handle  her. 


b Informal — ] Deranged , infatuated, 
f To  hear  Hit  mailer  furlh,— ] Thai  it.  to  hear  it  oat. 
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Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you  ? 

Lucio.  Marry,  air,  I think,  if  you  handled  her 
privately,  she  would  sooner  confess:  perchance, 
publicly,  she’ll  be  ashamed. 

Escal.  I will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That’s  the  way;  for  women  are  light 
at  midnight. 

Re-enter  Officers  with  Isabella. 

Escal.  f To  Isabella.]  Come  on,  mistress: 
here’s  a gentlewoman  denies  ail  that  you  have 
said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I spoke 
of;  here,  with  the  provost. 

Escal.  In  very  good  time: — speak  not  you  to 
him  till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 


R'-enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a Friar , and 
Provost. 

Escal.  Come,  sir:  did  you  set  these  women 
on  to  slander  lord  Angelo?  they  have  confessed 
you  did. 

Duke.  ’Tis  false. 

Escal.  How!  know  you  where  you  arc? 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place!  and  let  the 
devil 

Be  sometime  honour’d  for  his  burning  throne ! — 
Where  is  the  duke?  ’tis  he  should  hear  me  speak. 
Escal.  The  duke’s  in  us,  and  we  will  hear  you 
speak: 

Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least. — But,  O,  poor  souls, 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 

Good  night  to  your  redress ! Is  the  duke  gone? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.  The  duke’s  unjust, 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 

And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain’s  mouth, 

Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ; this  is  he  I spoke  of. 
Escax.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallow'd 
friar, 

Is’t  not  enough  thou  hast  suborn’d  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 

And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 

To  call  him  villain?  and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  injustice  ? — 
Take  him  hence  ; to  the  rack  with  him  ! — We  ’ll  j 
touse  you 


• — his  purpose.]  Capell  read*,  " — fhh  purpose.”  and  Mr. 
Collier'*  annotator,  " — pout  purpose,”  but  Boswell  suggested 
that,  after  threatening  the  supposed  Friar,  Escalus  addresses  the 
clou  of  the  sentence  to  the  bystanders. 


[SCENE  I. 

[ Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his*  purpose. — 
What?  unjust! 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ; the  duke  dare 
, more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  ho 
I)nrc  rack  his  own  : his  subject  am  I not, 

Nor  here  provincial.*  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 

Whore  I have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 

Till  it  o’er-run  the  stew  : laws  for  all  faults, 

But  faults  so  countenanc’d,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a barber’s  shop, 

As  much  in  mock  os  mark. ID 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state  ! Away  with  him 
to  prison  ! 

Ano.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  signior 
Lucio  ? 

Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lucro.  ’Tis  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  good- 
man  bald -pate:  do  you  know  me? 

Duke.  I remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of 
your  voice : I mot  you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence 
of  the  duke. 

Lucio.  O,  did  you  so  ? and  do  you  remember 
what  you  said  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir?  and  was  the  duke  a 
fleshmongcr,  a fool,  and  a coward,  as  you  then 
reported  him  to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me, 
ere  you  make  that  mv  report : you,  indeed,  spoke 
so  of  him  ; and  much  more,  much  worse. 

Lucio.  O,  thou  damnable  fellow ! did  not  I 
pluck  thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches? 

Duke.  I protest,  I lovo  the  duke  as  I love 
myself. 

Ano.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  close®  now, 
after  his  treasonable  abuses  1 

Escal.  Such  a fellow  is  not  to  be  talked 
withal — away  with  him  to  prison  ! — where  is  the 
provost  ? — away  with  him  to  prison  ! lay  bolts 
| enough  upon  him  : let  him  speak  no  more. — Away 
with  those  giglots  too,  and  with  the  other  con- 
federate companion  ! 

[The  Provost  lays  hand  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir  ; stay  a while. 

Ano.  What!  resists  he? — Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir ; come,  sir  ; come,  sir ; fob, 
sir!  Why,  you  bald-patod,  lying  rascal!  you 
must  he  hooded,  must  you?  Show  your  knave's 
visage,  with  a pox  to  you ! show  your  sheep- 
biting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour!*  WilPfc  not 
off? 

f Pulls  off  the  Friar's  hood , and  discovers 
the  Duke. 


b A* or  h err  provincial.]  Nor  within  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
of  the  province. 

c Close—]  So  the  old  copies.  In  Mr.  Collier's  annotated  folio, 
the  word  is  changed  to  gloze. 
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Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave,  that  e’er  made* 
a duke. — 

First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three. — 
Sneak  not  away,  sir;  [To  Lucio.]  for  the  friar 
and  you 

Must  have  a word  anon. — Lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 
Duke.  [To  Escalus.]  What  you  have  spoke, 
I pardon  ; sit  you  down  : — 

We  ’ll  borrow  place  of  him  : — [To  Angelo.]  sir, 
by  your  leave. 

Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 

That  yet  can  do  thee  office?  If  thou  host, 

Rely  upon  it  till  my  talc  be  heard, 

And  hold  no  longer  ont. 

Ang.  O,  my  dread  lord, 

I should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 

To  think  I can  be  indiscernible, 

When  I perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look’d  upon  my  passes  ! • Then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 

But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession  : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 

Is  all  the  grace  I beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana. — 

Say,  wost  thou  e’er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 
Ano.  I was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her 
instantly. — 

Do  you  the  office,  friar;  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him,  provost. 

[Exeunt  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar 
Peter,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  My  lord,  I am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dis- 
honour, 

Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel. 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince : as  I was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 

Not  changiug  heart  with  habit,  1 am  still 
Attomey’d  at  your  service. 

Isab.  O,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ’d  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty ! 

Duke.  You  are  pardon’d,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  bo  you  as  free  to  us. 

Your  brother’s  death,  I know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  3’ou  may  mnrvcl  why  I obscur’d  myself, 
labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  demonstrancc b of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.  O,  most  kind  maid ! 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 

Which  I did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 

(*)  Old  text,  ere  m ad" $t. 

* Ifaik  looked  upon  wif  pa**es !]  Passes,  If  not  a t jpojrrnphical 
mistake,  m we  have  sometime*  suspected  It  to  be,  for  lap>es,  may 
mean  courses,  from  the  Freneh  patters. 
b Denionstrance—  ] In  the  old  text,  remo« islranee;  the  correc- 
ts 


[SCEXE  L 

That  brain’d  my  purpose  : but,  peace  be  with  him ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 

Than  that  which  lives  to  fear:  make  it  your 
comfort. 

So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Isab.  I do,  my  lord. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter, 
and  Provost. 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching 
here, 

Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong’d 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana’s  sake : but  as  he  adjudg’d  your 
brother, — 

' Reing  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach 
l Thereon  dependent, — for  your  brother’s  life. 

The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
! Most  audible,  oven  from  his  proper  tongue, 

An  A ngelo  for  Claudio , death  for  death  ! 

Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure, 
j Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault*  thus  manifested, — 

| Which,  though  thou  wouldst  deny,  denies  tbco 
vantage, — 

We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop’d  to  death,  and  with  like 
haste. — 

Away  with  him  I 

Maui.  O,  my  most  gracious  lord, 

I hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a husband  ! 
Dukk.  It  is  your  husband  mock’d  you  with  a 
husband : 

Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 

I thought  your  marriage  fit ; else  imputation. 

For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choke  your  good  to  come.  For  his  possessions. 
Although  by  confiscation*  they  are  ours, 

We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 

To  buy  you  a better  husband. 

Mari.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

[ I crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him  ; we  aro  definitive. 
Mari.  Gentle  my  liege, — [Kneeling, 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. 

Away  with  him  to  death ! — [To  Lucio.]  Now,  sir, 
to  you. 

Mari.  O,  my  good  lord  ! — Sweet  Isabel,  take 
my  part ; 

Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I ’ll  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  sendee. 


(•)  Plrat  folio,  confutation. 
tlon  wu  made  by  Malone. 

e — tkjf  fault  thus  manifested,—']  Fault  is  an  rntendation  of 
Mr.  Dye?.  The  old  copin  have  fault’s. 
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[scene  I. 


Dukk.  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her: 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 

Her  brother’s  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  : 

Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing, — I’ll  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults. 
And.  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a little  bad  : so  may  my  husband. 

O,  Isabel ! will  you  not  lend  a knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio’s  death. 

Isad.  Most  bounteous  sir, 

[Kneeling. 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn’d, 

As  if  my  brother  liv’d : I partly  think, 

A due  sincerity  govern’d  his  deeds, 

Till  he  did  look  on  me  : since  it  is  so, 

Let  him  not  die.  My  brother  had  but  justice, 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o’ertakc  his  bad  intent ; 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perish’d  by  the  way : thoughts  are  no 
subjects ; 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit’s  unprofitable : stand  up,  I 
say.— 

I have  bethought  mo  of  another  fault. — 

Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

I)ukk.  Had  you  a special  warrant  for  the 
deed  ? 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord  ; it  was  by  private 
message. 

DrKE.  For  which  I do  discharge  you  of  your 
office : 

Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I thought  it  was  a fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 

Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice : 

For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 

That  should  by  private  order  else  hnve  died, 

I have  reserv’d  alive. 

Duke.  What’s  he? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bamardinc. 

Duke.  I would  thou  liadst  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither  ; let  me  look  upon  him. 

[ Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  I am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear’d, 

Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
And  lack  of  temper’d  judgment  afterward. 


Ano.  I am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I procure ; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 

That  I crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy  ; 

’T  is  my  deserving,  and  I do  eutreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost,  with  Baiinarpine,  Claudio, 
my/led,  and  Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a friar  told  me  of  this  man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a stubborn  soul, 

J That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 

And  squar’st  thy  life  according.  Thou’rt  con- 
demn’d ; 

But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I quit  them  all, 

And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  advise  him ; 

I leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow’s 
that  ? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I sav’d, 
Who  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head  ; 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself. 

[ U n muffles  Claudio. 
Duke.  [ To  Isabella.]  If  he  be  like  your 
brother,  for  liis  sake 

| Is  ho  pardon’d  ; and,  for  your  lovely  sake, 

I Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, 

He  is  my  brother  too  : but  fitter  time  for  that. — 
By  this  lord  Angelo  perceives  he’s  safe  : 

Mcthinks  I sec  a quick’niug  in  his  eye. — 

Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits*  you  well : 

Look  that  you  love  your  wife  ; her  worth,  worth 
yours. — 

I find  an  apt  remission  in  myself ; 

And  yet  here’s  one  in  place  I cannot  pardon. — 
[To  Lucio.J  You,  sirrah,  that  knew  me  for  a fool, 
a coward, 

One  all  of  luxury, h an  ass,  a madman  : 

Wherein  have  I deserved*  so  of  you, 

That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  Faith,  my  lord,  I spoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick.  If  you  will  bang  mo  for  it,  you  may; 
but  I had  rather  it  w’ould  please  you  I might  be 
whipped. 

Duke.  Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang’d  after. — 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city, 

If  any  woman ’sf  wrong’d  by  this  lewd  fellow, 

— As  I have  heard  him  swear  himself  there’s  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child, — let  her  appear, 

And  he  shall  marry  her : the  nuptial  finish’d, 

Let  him  be  whipp’d  and  hang’d. 

Lucio.  I beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry 
me  to  a whore  I Your  highness  said  even  now,  I 


» Your  evil  quits  you  welt:]  TI»*C  is,  requites  you  well:  you 
receive  good  for  evil. 

•»  Luxury, — J ConcapiMienct. 


(•J  Old  text,  so  rfrim  V. 
(t)  Old  text,  woman. 
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made  you  a duke : good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense 
me  in  making  me  a cuckold. 

Di  ke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  ahalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I forgive  ; and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison  ; 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing 
to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a prince  deserves  it. — 

[Exeunt  Officers  with  Lucio. 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong’d,  look  you  restore. — 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  ! — Love  her,  Angelo: 

I have  confess’d  her,  and  I know  her  virtue.— » 
Thanks, good  friend  Escalus,forthy  much  goodness: 


[hcexe  i. 

There’s  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. — 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy ; 

We  shall  employ  thee  in  a worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio’s  : 

The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 

I have  a motion  much  imports  your  good  ; 
Whereto  if  you’ll  a willing  ear  incline, 

What’s  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. — 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace  ; where  we’ll  show 
What’s  yet  behind,  that’s*  meet  you  all  should 
know.  • [Exeunt. 


(•)  First  foli*.  ikai. 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  II. — Enter  Pompey.1  The  original  stage  «li- 
rection  in  “Enter  Clown.”  Of  thin  character  Mr.  Douce 
remark*,— “ The  clown  in  this  play  officiate*  as  the  tai* 
Htcr  of  a brothel  ; whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  he 
is  not  a domestic  fool,  nor  ought  to  appear  in  tho  dress  of 
that  character.  A little  consideration  will  sene  to  show 
that  the  opinion  is  erroneous,  that  this  clown  is  altogether 
a domestic  fool,  and  that  he  should  be  habited  accordingly. 
In  Act  II.  8c.  1,  Eaealus  call*  him  a tedious  fool,  and 
Iniquity,  a name  for  one  of  tho  old  stage  buffoons.  He 
tells  him  that  he  will  have  him  whipt,  a punishment  that 
was  vary  often  inflicted  on  fool* . In  Ttmon  of  A 

we  have  a strumpefs  fool,  anti  a similar  character  is  men- 
tioned in  the  first  speech  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But 
if  any  ono  should  still  entertain  a doubt  on  tho  subject, 
he  may  receive  the  mast  complete  satisfaction  by  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  ancient  prints,  many  of  which  will 
furnish  instance*  of  tho  common  uko  of  the  domestic  fool 
in  brothels." — III  ustratious  of  Shakespeare.,  I.  151. 

(2)  Scene  II.— 

this  we  eame  not  to, 

Only  for  propagation  of  a dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends. 

From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  lore 
Till  time  had  nuule  them  for  *#.) 

If  propagation  bo  the  poet’s  word,  its  most  literal  mean- 
ing, that  is,  to  increase  or  multiply,  seems  to  furnish  the 
real  and  natural  sense  of  this  much-disputed  passage. 
The  dowry  of  Julietta  was  “at  use”  in  the  oofler  of  her 
friends  until  her  authorised  marriage  should  require  it  to 
be  paid.  The  principal,  therefore,  was  a fixed  sum,  but 
the  “propagation"  of  the  “dower  ' expressed  the  in- 
crease of  it  as  added  to  that  principal  by  the  extension  . 
of  the  time  in  which  it  lay  at  interest  in  the  hand*  of  the  , 
ladv's  friends.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  sixteenth  I 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  this  w as  not  nn  uncommon 
contrivance  for  improving  the  portions  of  unmarried 
women  ; and,  wherever  it  oould  be  safely  and  legally  , 


adopted,  it  was  a great  protection  to  their  property  against 
the  feudal  claims  of  wardship.  With  respect  to  the  sense 
of  the  word  propagation,  as  implying  the  increase  of  money 
by  interest,  there  is  a pertinent  illustration  in  “Twelfth 
Night,"  Act  III.  8c.  1,  where  the  Clown  says  to  Viola,— 

“ Would  not  s pair  of  these  have  bred,  eirf  " 
and  she  replies, — 

“Yea,  being  kept  togethrr,  and  put  to  use." 
Sometime*,  however,  the  improvement  of  the  dowry  was 
not  assured  by  the  accumulation  of  periodical  interest ; but 
was  left  altogether  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  a rela- 
tion. There  is  an  instance  of  this  power  being  given,  in 
tho  will  of  Humphrey  do  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  1361 ; one  of  the  bequests  of  which  is  to  “ Thoniasine 
Belle,  xl  marks,  [6/.  13#.  W.]  for  her  marriage,  or  more, 
if  the  be  i cell  married."  But,  in  the  testament  of  Henry, 
the  last  Lord  Grey  of  Codpor,  dated  8ept.  10th,  1402, 
there  occurs  an  instance,  porhajw  still  more  to  the  pur- 

Itose.  Tho  testator  is  directing  the  payment  of  several 
lequcst*  to  hi*  illegitimate  children,  And  he  orders  that 
his  cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Barrow,  should  pay  10(1/.  to  two 
of  them,  named  Richard  Grey,  and  “ the  Greater  Haitv 
or  else,  that  the  land  of  hit  pari  stand  still  in  feojfeei 
hands,  “till  Two  Hundred  Marks  133/.  6#.  &/.]  bo  raised 
and  paid  to  the  marriage  of  the  said  two  children." 

Still,  after  all  the  endeavours  to  impart  a moaning  to 
the  word  “ propagation  ” in  this  passage,  the  expression 
is  so  peculiar  that  it  will  be  suspected.  Malone  proposed 
to  read,  “ for  prorogation  ana  Mr.  Collier’s  annotator, 
“ for  i>rornra/«'o*."  Query,  is  the  disputed  word  a mis- 
print tor  propugnation  t — 

'• Ouly  fa  pmpi /nation  [that  h,  dtjenct,  or  preservation]  of.* 
dower,"— 

Shakespeare  uses  tho  word  in  this  sense  elsewhere 

•*  What  propuj/nalion  Is  in  one  man's  valour." 

• Troilus  and  Crettida,  Act  II.  Se.  2. 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  I.—  i 

merely,  thou  art  death's  fool.] 

here,  as  in  a passage  of  “Pericles,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2, — 

" A more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour. 

Or  tie  my  treasure  up  In  silken  bags 
To  please  the  foot  and  death,"— 

8tecven*  and  Douce  conceive  tho  general  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  tho  ancient  dance  of  Machabre,  or,  as  it  t* 
commonly  called.  Dance  of  Death  ; “ that  curious  pa- 
geant of  mortality  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  so 
great  a favourite  as  to  be  perpetually  exhibited  to  the  ' 


ill. 

people  cither  in  the  sculpture  and  painting  of  ccctesinx- 
tiosu  buildings,  or  in  the  books  adapted  to  the  service  of 
the  church."  • But.  notwithstanding  such  eminent  au- 
thority, it  may  well  bo  questioned  whether  Shakes|*oaro’s 
allusion  is  not  rather  to  some  old  stago  representation, 
familiar  to  hi*  auditory,  where  the  Devil  and  tho  Fool  ; 
Death  and  the  Fool ; and  Time  and  tho  Fool, — 

" *nd  Life,  Time's  fool  "—Pint  Pari  of  Henry  IP.  Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

were  in  turn  brought  into  ludicrous  collision  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  sj*ectatora. 

• Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  I.  IS). 
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ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  I. — 

Take,  0,  to lr  those  lifts  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  those  ryes,  the%reak  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mitluul  the  worn  : 

Jinl  mg  kisses  briny  again,  bring  again, 

Seats  iff  tore,  hot  seat d in  vain,  seat'd  in  twin.]  1 
In  the  edition  of  our  poet's  poems,  printed  in  1640,  this  ( 
beautiful  aong,  with  tt  second  stanza, — 

**  Hide,  ob,  bide  those  hills  of  snow, 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bear*. 

On  whose  top.  the  pinks  that  if  row 
Are  of  those  that  April  wear*; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  tliee4*— 
is  assigned  to  Shakes) «arc.  Both  stanzas,  however,  are 
given  in  Fletcher’s  piny  of  “The  Bloody  Brother;"  and  I 
as  tho  first  is  evidently  intended  to  bo  sung  by  a female, 
and  the  second  as  plainly  designed  for  a man.  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  one  was  written  bv  Shakewpwaro  for  | 
the  present  scene,  and  the  other  added  in  '•  The  Bloody  j 
Brother,'1  by  Fletcher.  "The  first,”  Mr.  R.  O.  White  | 
remarks,  44  is  animated  purely  by  sentiment ; the  second,  1 
delicately  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  the  expression  of  n man  j 
carried  captive  solely  through  hi*  sense  of  beauty.  Tho 
first  breathes  woman’s  wasted  love  ; the  second,  man’s  dis- 
appointed passion.  The  first  could  not  have  been  written 
bv  Fletcher ; the  second  would  not  have  baan  written  by 
Khakospjearo,  as  a companion  to  the  first.”  * 

(2)  SCENE  III. — First,  here's  young  master  Rush  ; he's  in  j 
for  a commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger.]  It  was  the  I 
custom  of  money-lenders  in  Shakespeare's  time,  ns  now,  j 
in  making  advance*  to  improvident  young  men,  to  compel  ! 
them  to  take  a part  of  the  loan  in  goods,  frv-iucntly  of  tho 
most  worthless  kind.  The  practice,  no  doubt,  originated 
in  a desire  to  evado  the  penalties  for  usury,  and  must  have 
reached  an  alarming  height,  as  tho  old  writers  make  it  a 

icrpetual  mark  for  satire.  In  Lodge’s  and  Greene’s  44  Look- 
ng  Glas.se  for  London  and  Englandc,”  1598,  an  unhappy 
victim  who  is  urged  by  tho  usurer  for  repayment  of  his 
debt  remonstrates  thus,  44  I pray  you  sir  consider  that  i 
my  losso  was  great  by  tho  cornmoditio  I tooko  up ; you  j 
know  sir  I borrowed  of  you  forty  pounds,  whereof  I had  : 
ten  pound*  in  money,  and  thirtic  found*  iu  Lute  strings, 
which  when  I came  to  sell  againc,  I could  get  but  five 

* Shakespeare4*  Scholar,  p.  1(15-6. 


pounds  for  them,  so  had  I sir,  but  fiftoone  pounds  for  my 
fortie : In  consideration  of  this  ill  bargains,  I pray  you 
sir  give  me  a month  longer."  That  the  commodity  some- 
time* consisted  partly  or  entirely  of  brown  paper,  is  esta- 
blished by  a profusion  of  passages  from  writers  of  tho 
period  ; thus,  in  Greene’s  “Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,” 
ifi92  : — 44  For  the  Marchant  delivered  the  iron.  Tin,  Lead, 
hop»».  Sugars.  Space*,  Oiles,  brovne  jxtper,  or  whatsoever 
else,  from  sixo  uioneth*  to  sixe  rnoncth*  : whiche  when 
the  piooro  Gentleman  came  to  sell  againc,  hee  roulde  not 
make  threescore  and  ten  in  the  hundred  beside  tho  usury." 

Again,  in  hi*  44  Defence  of  Conev -catching,”  1 51*2 : — 44  If 
ho  Ijoitow  a hundred  px>und,  he  shall  have  forty  in  silver, 
and  three  score  in  ware* ; as  lute  strings,  hobby  horses, 
or  brown  paper** 

So,  also,  in  Davenport's  comedy,  *4A  New  Tricke  to 
cheat  tho  Divell,”  103B : — 

44 Th’  hive  bin  so  bit  already 

With  taking  Up  Commodities  of  Iron  me  paper, 

Button*  pl.t  f»«hian,  *ilkrs,  and  Sattins, 
liable-*,  and  Childrens  Fiddles,  with  like  trash 
Tookc  up  at  a dearc  rate,  and  sold  for  trifles." 

(3)  Scene  III. — And  are  now  for  the  Lord’s  sal-e.] 
44  Charity  for  the  Lord’*  sake”  was  the  form  of  aupplication 
used  by  imprisoned  debtors  to  the  passers- by ; — 

44  Good  k«  ntle  writers,  for  the  Lords  sate,  Jot  the  Lord's  sake, 

Like  I udgate  prisoner,  lo,  1 begging,  nuke 

My  moiie."  Davies's  Epigrams,  1611. 

In  illustration  of  tho  custom  and  tho  language  used,  Mr. 
Singer  adduce*  a curious  passage  from  Baret’s  44  Alvearie," 
1673,  under  the  word  44  Interest,  or  the  borrowing  of  usurie 
money  wherewith  to  pwy  my  debt 44  And  therefore 
mothinkc  it  is  prettily  aayd  in  Grammar  that  Interest  will 
be  joyned  with  Met t,  Tua,  Sua , A’ostra,  Vestra,  and  Coxa, 
only  in  the  ablative  case,  because  they  are  pronouns  pos- 
se-wives. For  how  great  soever  hi*  jK>K*e**ion»,  goodes,  or 
lands  lie  that  hauntoth  the  company  of  this  im personal  1, 
if  now  perchance  he  he  able  to  kepie  three  p«rsons,  at  length 
ho  shall  not  lie  able  to  kepe  one : yea  lie  himselfc  shall 
shortly  liocome  such  an  impersonall,  that  he  shall  l*o 
counted  a*  nobody,  without  any  countenance,  credit, 
pierson,  or  estimation  among  men.  And  when  he  hath 
thus  filched,  and  fleeced  his  jtossessirt  so  long  till  ho  hath 
made  him  as  rich  as  a new  shorn  sheeps?,  then  will  he  turn 
him  to  commons  into  Ludgate:  where  lor  his  ablative  case 
ho  shall  have  a dative  cage,  craring  and  crying  at  the  grate, 
your  worship i ckaritie  Fok  THE  LORDS  Sake." 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  I. — 

•Stand  like  the  forfeits  »«  a barber  s shop, 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  1 

In  his  roviow  of  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespieare, 
Kenrick  introduced  a metrical  list  of  these  forfeits,  which  < 
he  professed  to  nuote  from  recollection  of  a table  ho  had  j 
soon  hung  up  in  u barber’s  shop  either  at  Malton,  or  Thirsk,  j 
in  Yorkshire.  Stoevons  boldly  pironounced  the  verdon  to  I 
be  a forgery ; but,  although  Dr.  Kenrick’*  memory  piro* 
bably  betrayed  him  in  two  or  three  particular*,  there  arc 
some  grounds  for  tiolioving  hi*  list  to  Vie  in  the  main  a 
veritable  relic  of  old  time*.  It  runs  thus 

Rule*  rot  Sekmlt  Beiiavioie. 

First  come.  Hist  serve.— Then  come  i ct  tore; 

And,  when  arrived,  keep  yuur  »lat<* ; 

For  be.  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve. 

Must  pay  the  forfeit*.— So,  obicrvr. 

I. 

Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs. 

Must  keep  hit  nook  ; for,  if  be  stirs, 
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And  gives,  with  armed  heel,  a kick, 

A pint  he  pays  for  every  prick. 

it. 

Who  rudely  take*  another's  turn, 

A forfeit  mug  may  manner*  learn. 

ill. 

Who  reverrntless  shall  swear  or  curse. 
Must  lug  seven  farthing*  from  bis  purse. 
IT. 

Who  cheeks  the  barber  in  his  tale 
Must  pay  for  each  a pot  of  ale. 

v. 

Who  will,  or  ran,  not  miss  his  bat 
While  trimming,  pays  a pint  for  that. 

vt. 

And  he  who  ran,  or  will,  not  pay. 

Shall  hence  be  sent  half  trlmm'd  away  ; 
For.  wiil-he,  nill-hc,  if  in  fault, 
lie  forfeit  must,  in  rami  or  mail. 

But  mark,— who  is  already  in  drink, 

The  cannikin  must  never  clink. 
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“In  ‘Measure  for  Measure’  Shakspeare  was  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  make  his 
poetry  more  familiar  with  criminal  justice  than  is  usual  with  him.  All  kinds  of  proceedings  connected 
with  the  subject,  all  sorts  of  active  or  passive  persons,  pass  in  review  before  us : the  hypocritical  Lord 
Deputy,  the  compassionate  Provost,  and  the  hard-hearted  Hangman  ; a young  man  of  quality  who  is  to 
suffer  for  the  seduction  of  his  mistress  before  marriage,  loose  wretches  brought  in  by  the  police,  nay, 
even  a hardened  criminal,  whom  even  the  preparations  for  his  execution  cannot  awaken  out  of  his 
callousness.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  this  agitating  truthfulness,  how  tender  and  mild  is  the  pervading 
tone  of  the  picture ! The  piece  takes  improperly  its  name  from  punishment ; the  true  significance  of 
the  whole  is  the  triumph  of  mercy  over  strict  justice ; no  man  being  himself  so  free  from  errors  as  to 
be  entitled  to  deal  it  out  to  his  equals.  The  most  beautiful  embellishment  of  the  composition  is  the 
character  of  Isabella,  who,  on  the  point  of  taking  the  veil,  is  yet  prevailed  upon  by  sisterly  affection  to 
tread  again  the  perplexing  ways  of  the  world,  while,  amid  the  general  corruption,  the  heavenly  purity  of 
her  mind  is  not  even  stained  with  one  unholy  thought : in  the  humble  robes  of  the  novice  she  is  a very 
angel  of  light  When  the  cold  and  stem  Angelo,  heretofore  of  unblemished  reputation,  whom  the 
Duke  has  commissioned,  during  his  pretended  absence,  to  restrain,  by  a rigid  administration  of  the 
laws,  the  excesses  of  dissolute  immorality,  is  even  himself  tempted  by  the  virgin  charms  of  Isabella, 
supplicating  for  the  pardon  of  her  brother  Claudio,  condemned  to  death  for  a youthful  indiscretion  ; 
when  at  first,  in  timid  and  obscure  language,  he  insinuates,  but  at  last  impudently  avouches  his  readi- 
ness to  grant  Claudio's  life  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour ; when  Isabella  repulses  his  offer  with  a noble 
scorn ; in  her  acoount  of  the  interview  to  her  brother,  when  the  latter  at  first  applauds  her  conduct,  but 
at  length,  overcome  by  the  fear  of  death,  strives  to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  dishonour ; — in  these 
masterly  scenes,  Shakspeare  has  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  The  interest  here  reposes 
altogether  on  tho  represented  action  ; curiosity  contributes  nothing  to  our  delight,  for  the  Duke,  in  the 
disguise  of  a Monk,  is  always  present  to  watch  over  his  dangerous  representative,  and  to  avert  every 
evil  which  could  possibly  be  apprehended ; we  look  to  him  with  confidence  for  a happy  result.  The 
Duke  acta  the  part  of  the  Monk  naturally,  even  to  deception  ; he  unites  in  his  person  the  wisdom  of  the 
priest  and  the  prince.  Only  in  his  wisdom  he  is  too  fond  of  round-about  ways  ; hiB  vanity  is  flattered 
with  acting  invisibly  like  an  earthly  providence ; he  takes  more  pleasure  in  overhearing  his  subjects 
than  governing  them  in  the  customary  way  of  princes.  As  ho  ultimately  extends  a free  pardon  to  all 
the  guilty,  we  do  not  see  how  his  original  purpose,  in  committing  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  other 
hands,  of  restoring  their  strictness,  has  in  any  wise  been  accomplished.  The  poet  might  have  had  this 
irony  in  view,  that  of  the  numberless  slanders  of  the  Duke,  told  him  by  the  petulant  Lucio,  in  ignoranco 
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of  the  person  whom  he  is  addressing,  that  at  least  which  regarded  his  singularities  and  whims  was  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Shakspeare,  amidst  the  rancour  of  religious 
parties,  takes  a delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a monk,  and  always  represents  his  influence  as 
beneficial.  We  find  in  him  noue  of  the  black  and  knavish  monks,  which  an  enthusiasm  for  Protestant- 
ism, rather  than  poetical  inspiration,  has  suggested  to  some  of  our  modern  poets.  Shakspeare  merely 
gives  his  monks  an  inclination  to  busy  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  others,  after  renouncing  the  w'orld 
for  themselves ; with  respect,  however,  to  pious  frauds,  he  does  not  represent  them  as  very  conscientious. 
Such  are  the  parts  acted  by  the  monk  in  ‘ Romeo  and  J uliet,’  and  another  in  * Much  Ado  about  Nothing,’ 
and  even  by  the  Duke,  whom,  contrary  to  the  well-known  proverb,  the  cowl  seems  really  to  make 
a monk." — SCHLBQEL. 

**  Of  ‘ Measure  for  Measure,*  independent  of  the  comic  characters,  which  afford  a rich  fund  of  enter- 
tainment, the  great  charm  springs  from  the  lovely  example  of  female  excellence  in  the  person  of 
Isabella.  Piety,  spotless  purity,  tenderness  combined  with  firmness,  and  an  eloquence  the  most 
persuasive,  unite  to  render  her  singularly  interesting  and  attractive.  To  save  the  life  of  her  brother, 
she  hastens  to  quit  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  her  convent,  and  moves  amid  the  votaries  of  corruption 
and  hypocrisy,  amid  tho  sensual,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate,  as  a being  of  a higher  order,  as  a minis- 
tering spirit  from  the  throne  of  grace.  Her  first  interview  with  Angelo,  and  the  immediately  subsequent 
oue  with  Claudio,  exhibit,  along  with  the  most  ongaging  feminine  diffidence  and  modesty,  an  extraordi- 
nary display  of  intellectual  energy,  of  dexterous  argument,  and  of  indignant  contempt.  Her  pleadings 
before  the  lord  deputy  are  directed  with  a strong  appeal  both  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart,  while 
her  sagacity  and  address  in  the  communication  of  the  result  of  her  appointment  with  him  to  her 
brother,  of  whose  weakness  and  irresolution  she  is  justly  apprehensive,  arc,  if  possible,  still  more  skil- 
fully marked,  and  add  another  to  the  multitude  of  instances  which  have  established  for  Shakspeare  an 
unrivalled  intimacy  with  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature. 

u The  page  of  poetry,  indeed,  has  not  two  nobler  passages  to  produce,  than  those  which  paint  the 
suspicions  of  Isabella,  as  to  the  fortitude  of  her  brother,  her  encouragement  of  his  nascent  resolution, 
and  tho  fears  which  he  subsequently  entertains  of  the  consequences  of  dissolution. 

“On  learning  the  terms  which  would  effect  bis  liberation,  his  astonishment  and  indignation  are 
extreme,  and  he  exclaims  with  vehemence  to  his  sister, — 

Thou  iblt  not  do't; 

but  no  sooner  does  this  burst  of  moral  auger  subside,  than  the  natural  love  of  existence  returns,  and  he 
endeavours  to  impress  Isabella,  under  tho  wish  of  exciting  her  to  tho  sacrifice  demanded  for  his  preser- 
vation, with  the  horrible  possibilities  which  may  follow  the  extinction  of  this  state  of  being,  an  enume- 
ration which  makes  the  blood  run  chill.” — Drake. 
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14  The  Famous  History  of  The  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eight”  was  first  printed,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  date  of  its  production  is  uncertain.  Some  editors, 
including  Theobald  and  Malone,  contend  that  it  was  written  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
that  the  complimentary  address  to  her  successor — 

**  Nor  Mhall  this  penco  sleep  with  her  ; but  as  when 
The  bint  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 

Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 

Am  great  in  ndtnimtion  as  herself ; 

So  shall  she  leave  her  bleated  Dees  to  one 

(When  heaven  shall  coll  her  from  this  cloud  01  darkness) 

Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star- like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 

And  so  stand  fix'd 

was  interpolated  on  the  play  being  revived  for  presentation  before  King  James.  Messrs.  Dyce, 
Collier,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  conjecture  it  was  produced  after  the  accession  of  James,  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  adduce  the  following  Memorandum  from  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers’  Company  : — 

« 12  Feb  1604  [1605]. 

44  Nath.  Butter]  Iff  lie  get  good  allowance  for  the  Entcrludc  of  K.  Henry  8th  before  he 
begyn  to  print  it,  and  then  procure  the  wardens  hands  to  yt  for  the  entrance  of  yt,  he  is  to 
have  the  same  for  his  copy.” 

This  insertion,  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  Rowley’s  piece,  4‘  When  you  see  me  you 
know  me,”  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and  is  founded  on  events  and  characters 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  think  pertains  to  the  present  play.  Although  both 
parties  maintain  their  theory  with  confidence,  the  evidence,  external  or  intrinsic,  in  favour 
of  cither  appears  too  slight  and  speculative  to  warrant  a decision.  One  fact  seems  established, 
namely,  that  there  was  a play  upon  the  same  subject  at  least  as  early  as  Shakespeare’s 
44  Henry  the  Eighth,”  presumably  before;  for  in  Henslowe’s  Diary,  pp.  189,  198,  221,  <fcc.,  are 
notices  regarding  two  pieces,  consisting  of  a first  and  second  part,  written  in  1601,  the  one 
entitled  44  The  Rising  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,”  and  the  other,  44  Cardinal  Wolaey,”  on  which 
an  exceptional  amount  of  money  was  expended  for  costume  and  decoration.  There  is  a 
probability,  too,  that  at  one  period  “ Henry  the  Eighth”  l>ore  a double  title,  and  was  known 
ns  44  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  All  is  True.”  The  grounds  for  supposing  so  are  these.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1613,  the  Globe  theatre  on  Bankside  was  totally  destroyed,  owing  to  the  thatch 
of  the  roof  being  fired  bv  the  wadding  of  some  44  chambers,”  or  small  cannon,  discharged 
during  a performance.  According  to  Ilowes,  the  continuntor  of  Stow’s  Chronicle,  this  catas- 
trophe occurred  at  the  repicsentation  of  44  Ilenrv  the  Eighth.”  The  same  fact  is  recorded  in 
a MS.  letter  from  Thomas  Lorkin  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  dated  the  very  day  after  the  fire: — 
• * * * 44  No  longer  since  than  yesterday,  while  Bourhege  his  compnnic  were  acting  at  y" 
Globe  the  play  of  lien  = 8.  and  there  shooting  of  ccrtayne  chambers  in  way  of  triumph,  the 
fire  catclTd,  and  fastened  upon  the  thatch  of  the  house  and  there  burned  so  furiously,  as  it 
consumed  the  whole  house  and  all  in  lessc  then  two  houres «fcc. — MSS.  Hail.  7002.  But 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writing  on  the  2d  of  July  in  the  same  year,  and  describing  this  calamity, 
says  it  took  place  during  the  acting  of  “ a 7iew  jday,  called,  All  m true,  representing  some 
principal  pieces  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  8th.” — firliquice  (edit  1672,  p.  425).  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  play  in  question,  which  Sir  Henry  terms  new,  probably  tacausc 
it  was  revived  with  new  dresses,  nne  prologue,  epilogue,  drc.  dtc.,  was  our  authors  44  Henry 
the  Eighth,”  and  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  title  might  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance, 
just  hinted  at,  of  its  having  originally  home  a double  one. 
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Cardinal  Women. 

Cardinal  Campeius. 

Capucius,  Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Earl  of  Surrey. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Gardiner,  King's  Secretary,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Lord  Aberoavehky. 

Lord  Sands. 

Sir  Henry  Guilford. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 

Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 

Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolsey,  afterwards  King’s  Secretary. 

Griffith,  Gentleman-Usher  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Gentleman  of  the.  King's. 

Gentleman  of  the  Queen’s. 

Three  Gentlemen. 

Doctor  Butts,  Physician  to  the  King. 

Garter  King-at-Arms. 

Surveyor  !o  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Brandon,  and  a Sergeant-iit-Anns. 

Door-kecj>er  of  the  Council  Chamber. 

Porter,  and  his  Man. 

Page  to  Gardiner. 

A Crier. 

Queen  Katharine,  Wife  to  King  Henry ; afterwards  divorced. 

Anne  Bullen,  her  Maid  of  Honour ; afterwards  Queen. 

An  Old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 

Patience,  Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  ladies  in  the  dumb  shows;  Women  attending  upon  the  Queen; 
Spirits,  which  appear  to  her;  Scribes , Officers,  Guards , and  other  Attendants. 


SCENE Chiefly  in  London  am/  WESTMINSTER  ; ones  at  KlMBoLTOX. 
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I com  ft  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  ; things  now, 
That  bear  a weighty  and  a serious  brow, 

Sad,  ami  high- working,*  full  of  state  and  woe, 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 

Wo  now  present.  Those  that  cun  pity,  hero 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a tear ; 

The  subject  will  deserve  it.  Such  ns  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 

May  here  find  truth  too.  Those  that  come  to  see 

Only  a show  or  two,  and  so  agree 

The  piny  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 

1 'll  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.  Only  they, 

That  come  to  hear  a merry  bawdy  play, 

A noise  of  targets,  or  to  bcc  a fellow 

In  a long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Will  he  deceiv’d  : for,  gentle  hearers,  know, 

To  ntnk  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a show 

As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 

(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend,) 

Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 
Therefore,  for  goodness’  sake,  and  ns  you  arc  known 
The  first  nnd  happiest  bearers  of  the  town. 

Re  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye : think  ye  sec 
The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story, 

As  they  were  living ; think  you  see  them  great, 

And  follow'd  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends  ; then,  in  a moment,  see 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  ! 

And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then.  I’ll  snv 
A man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day. k 


■ Sad,  and  high- working,— ] The  old,  and  every  modern  copy,  J 
read— 

4 'Sad,  high,  and  working; " 

but  see,— 

" Then  let  not  this  Dirinitle  in  earth 

(Drare  Prince)  be  sleightcd,  a*  she  were  the  birth 
Of  idle  Panrie ; sine*  »Ae  workrt  in  Ate.” 

SpitUt  Dedicator tt  to  Ckaptnan't  “ Hindi  of  Homer.” 


b Upon  his  wedding-day  ] The  conjecture  of  Johnson  and 
Farmer,  that  Ben  Jon»on  furnished  th^  prologue  and  epilogue  to 
this  pl;.y.  is  strongly  borne  out,  not  only  by  their  general  style 
and  structure,  but  by  particular  expressions  in  them  also.  As 
Johnson  observes,  there  is  in  Shakespeare's  dramas  so  much 
of  ” fool  and  fight,"  that  it  is  not  probable  he  would  animad* 
vert  so  severely  on  the  introduction  of  such  characters  and 
incidents. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — London.  An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 


Enter,  on  one  tide,  the  Dukr  of  Norfolk  ; on 
the  other , the  Dutch  of  Buckingham,  and 
the  Lord  Adf.rcavknnv. 

Buck.  Good  morrow,  nml  well  met.  How 
have  ye  done, 
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Since  last  we  saw  in  France? 

Norf.  I thank  your  grace. 

Healthful  ; and  ever  since  a fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I saw  there. 

BrcK.  An  untimely  ague 

Stay’d  mo  a prisoner  in  my  chain  l>er,  when 
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ACT  I.] 

Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men, 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren,* 

Nobf.  ’Tvrixt  Guynes  and  Aide : 

I was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  ’lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  aa  they  grew  together ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron’d  ones  could 
have  weigh’d 
Such  a compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I was  my  chamber’s  prisoner. 

Nobf.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory  : men  might  any, 

Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself.  Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day’s  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its : to-day,  the  French, 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 

Shone  down  the  English  ; and,  to-morrow,  they 
Made  Britain,  India  : every  man  that  stood, 

Show’d  like  a mine.  Their  dwarfiah  pages  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt : the  madams  too, 

Not  us’d  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a painting ; now  this  masque 
Was  cried  incomparable  ; and  the  ensuing  night  ! 
Made  it  a fool  and  beggar.  The  two  kings. 

Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst, 

As  presence  did  present  them  ; him  in  eye, 

Still  him  in  praise : and,  being  present  both, 

’Twas  said,  they  saw  but  one  ; and  no  discemer 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.6  When  these  suns 
(For  so  they  phrase  ’em)  by  theirheralds  challeng’d 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought’s  compass ; that  former  fabulous 
story, 

Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 

That  Bevis  was  believ’d.(l) 

Buck.  O,  you  go  far. 

Nobf.  As  I belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a good  discourscr  lose  some  life, 

Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.  All  was  royal ; c 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebcll’d, 

» Andren.]  So  in  the  original,  ami  no  also  in  Hollnrhed,  whom 
Shakespeare  followed.  The  valley  of  Ardren  lies  between  Cuynea 
and  Ardre*;  and.  at  the  period  alluded  to,  the  former  belonged  (o 
the  English,  and  the  latter  to  the  French. 

a Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.]  That  la,  In  judging  either 
superior  to  the  other. 

< All  was  royal ;]  The*#  words  and  the  remainder  of  the  speech 
are  in  the  old  copies  given  to  Buckingham, 
d No  element — ] No  rudimentarp  knowledge  even. 

• Krech — ] See  noto(«J,  p.  530,  Vol.  I. 
f Out  of  hi*  self  drawing  web.— he  give*  u*  note, — ) The  old 
text  reads - 

**  Out  of  hi*  Sclfc-drawlng  Web.  O give*  o*  note,”  Ac, 
Steeven*  surmised  that  the  manuscript  had.  “'A  give*  us  note," 
which  the  compositor  mistook  for  “Ogives  u«  note.”  This  is 
not  improbable  ; but  the  expression,  “ self-drawing  web."  which 
every  editor  adopt*  without  comment,  appear*  to  usan  error  like- 
wise. The  sense  I*  better  and  more  clearly  expressed  by  omitting 
the  hyphen. 

S A gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  &r.)  This  is  a very  doubt 


fsCENE  I. 

Order  gave  each  tiling  view  ; the  office  did 
Distinctly  his  ftill  function. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide  ? 

I mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  8|>ort  together,  aa  you  guess  ? 

Nobf.  One,  certcs,  that  promises  no  element*1 
In  such  a business. 

Buck.  I pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nobf.  All  this  was  order’d  by  the  good 
discretion 

Of  the  right-reverend  cardinal  of  York.  [freed 
Buck.  The  devil  speed  him  ! no  man’s  pie  is 
From  his  ambitious  finger.  What  had  ho 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ? I wonder 
That  such  a keech*  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rnys  o’  the  beneficial  sun, 

And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nobf.  Surely,  sir, 

There ’a  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends : 
For, — being  not  propp’d  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way;  nor  call’d  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  ; neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants  ; but,  spidcr-like, 

Out  of  his  self  drawing  web, — he  gives  us  note, — f 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 

A gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,*  which  buys 
A place  next  to  the  king. 

Abf.b.  I cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him, — let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ; — but  I can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him  : whence  has  he 
that  ? 

If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a niggard ; 

Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  ujK>n  him, 
Without  the  privity  o’ the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ? Ho  mnkos  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ; for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  great  a charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  : and  his  own  letter, 

The  honourable  board  of  council  out. 

Must  fetch  him  in,  he  papers.6 

fill  line.  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  changes  it  to — 

*•  A (rift  that  heaven  gives  him,  and  which  buys; " 
but  if  such  licentious  alteration*  were  permissible,  it  would  be 
easy  to  improve  on  this  emendation. 

b " and  kit  own  Utter, 

The  honourable  board  of  council  out, 

Mutt  fetch  him  in,  he  papers  ] 

By  “The  honourable  board  of  council  out,”  is  meant,  without 
concurrence  of  the  council ; but  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  expression  in  the  Iasi  line.—"  he  )<aper»  t"  In  sheer  despair, 
Tope  threw  out  a suggestion  that  pa  fieri  was  here  a verb.— “whom 
he  papm  down,"  and  succeeding  editors  have  been  content  with 
the  explication ; yet  what  thinking  reader  can  ever  believe  this 
i*  what  Shake* pearr  intended  ? From  the  context,  *ee  especially 
the  two  next  speeches,  it  would  seem  that  the  sense  require*  a 
*ynonyme  for  th«  verb  beggars,—  “ whom  he  beggars,”  or  im- 
poverishes; It  is  then  possible  that  the  meaningless  papers  is  n 
misprint,  and  that  we  should  read 

" — — And  hi*  own  letter. 

Mint  fetch  him  in,  hr  paupers'* 
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ACT  L]  ' 

Aber.  I do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  hare 
By  this  so  sicken’d  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on 
’em 

For  this  great  journey.  What  did  this  vanity 
But  minister  communication  of 
A most  poor  issue  ? • 

Korf.  Gricvingly  I think. 

The  pence  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,  was 
A thing  inspir’d  ; and,  not  consulting,  broko 
Into  a general  prophecy, — That  this  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on’t. 

Korf.  Which  is  budded  out; 

For  Franco  hath  flaw’d  the  league,  and  hath 
attach’d 

Our  merchants’  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Arrr.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenc’d  ? 

Korf.  Marry,  is’t. 

Aber.  A proper  title  of  a peace ; and  pur- 
chas’d 

At  a superfluous  rate ! 

Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Norf.  Like  it  your  grace ,b 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.  I advise  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a heart  that  wishes  towards 
you 

Honour  and  plenteous  safety,)  that  you  read 
Tho  cardinal’s  malice  and  his  potency 
Together : to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A minister  in  his  power.  You  know  his  nature, 
That  he  ’a  revengeful ; and  I know  his  sword 
Hath  a sharp  edge : it’s  long,  and  ’t  may  be 
said, 

It  reaches  far;  and  where  ’twill  not  extend, 
Thither  he  darts  it.  Bosom  up  my  counsel, 
You’ll  find  it  wholesome.  Lo,  where  comes  that 
rock 

That  I advise  your  shunning. 


» But  minister  communication  of 

A most  poor  lnu«  I] 

That  U.  But  furnish  dUcouri'  on  the  poverty  of  its  result.  Com- 
mttHicaUoH  in  the  »en*e  of  teiJc,  or  dueovrte,  ii  found  *o  repcat- 
in  writen  of  8hake»pearv’*  time,  that  the  pa stage  would 
hardly  have  required  explanation,  if  the  commentator*  had  not 
overlooked  thi*  meaning  of  the  word,  aud  Mr.  Collier,  in  adopting 
"consummation,"—*  reading  of  hi*  annotator,— had  not  pro* 
Bounced  the  old  text  " little  better  than  nonsense.” 

* L>ke  it  your  grace,—]  Equivalent  to  •'  An  It  like  your 
grace.” 
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Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey  (the  puree  home  before 
him),  certain  of  t)ie  Guard,  and  two  Secre- 
taries with  f >a pm.  The  Cardinal  in  his 
passage  Jireth  his  eye  on  Buckingham,  and 
Buckingham  on  Aim,  both  full  of  disdain. 

Wol.  The  duke  of  Buckingham’s  surveyor,  ha? 
Where  ’«  his  examination  ? 

1 Sp.cr.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wol.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1 Sf.cr.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

Wol.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more;  and 
Buckingham 

Shall  lessen  this  big  look. 

[Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Train . 
Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom -mouth’d,0 
and  I 

Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him ; therefore 
best 

Kot  wake  him  in  his  slumber.  A beggar’s  book  * 
Out-worths  a noble’s  blood. 

Norf.  What,  are  you  chafd  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance  ; that’s  the  appliance 
only, 

Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck.  I read  in ’s  looks 

Matter  against  me  ; and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object : at  this  instant 
He  bores'1  me  with  some  trick:  lie’s  gone  to  the 
king; 

I ’ll  follow,  and  out-stare  him. 

Norf.  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  cholcr  question 
What ’t  is  you  go  about : to  climb  steep  lulls, 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first : anger  is  like 
A full -hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Kot  a man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you  : be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  I’ll  to  the  king; 

And  from  a month  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow’s  insolence  ; or  proclaim 
There's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Korf.  . Be  advis’d ; 

Ileat  not  a furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself : wc  may  outrun, 

By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 

And  lose  by  over- running.  Know  you  not. 


(*)  Old  text,  rtnom'd-month'd. 

• A beggar1*  book 

Out- worth*  a noble  * blood.] 

It  maybe  we  ahould  read,  “a  beggar**  look;**  it  wa*  the  loo* 
which  Wol*ey  threw  on  Buckingham,  that  chafed  hi*  “blood  :**— 

" hi*  eye  revil'd 

Me,  a*  hi*  abject  object.'* 

d He  bore#  me  vith  anw  Iriek  :J  According  to  Johnson.  He 
$tab$  or  tremnde  me  with  *ome  artUlee  or  Action.  Rather,  He 
undermine*  me  with  acme  device. 
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ACT  I.] 

The  fire  that  mount*  the  liquor  till’t  run  o’er, 

In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  ? IJe  advis’d  : 
I say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 

If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 

Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir,  I am  thankful  to  you  ; and  I’ll  go 
along 

By  your  prescription : — but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions.)  by  intelligence. 

And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I do  know 
To  bo  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Norf.  Say  not,  treasonous. 

Buck.  To  the  king  I'll  say’t;  and  make  my 
vouch  os  strong 

As  shore  of  rock.  Attend.  This  holy  fox, 

Or  wolf,  or  both, — for  he  is  equal  ravenous 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  ns  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  perform ’t ; his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally, — 

Only  to  show  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  homo,  suggests  the  king  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview, 

That  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a 
glass 

Did  break  i’  the  rinsing : — • 

Norf.  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir — this  cunning 
cardinal 

The  articles  o’  the  combination  drew 
As  himself  pleas’d  ; and  they  were  ratified, 

As  he  cried,  Thus  let  be,  to  ns  much  end 
As  give  a crutch  to  the  dead : but  our  count- 
cardinal 

Has  done  this,  and  ’tis  well ; for  worthy  Wolaey, 
Who  ennnot  err,  he  did  it.  Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I take  it,  is  a kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason.) — Charles  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  nunt, 

(For  ’twas  indeed  his  colour  ; but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation  : 

His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice  ; for  from  this  league 
Peep’d  harms  that  menac’d  him : he+  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal  ; and,  as  I trow, — 

Which  I do  well,  for,  I am  sure, — the  emperor 
Paid  cro  he  promis’d ; whereby  his  suit  was 
granted 

Ere  it  was  ask’d  ; but  when  the  way  was  made, 
And  pav’d  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir’d  ; — 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king’s  course, 

(•)  Old  text,  vrenrhiny,  (f)  Pint  folio  omit*,  M*. 

• Mistaken — ) Misapprehended. 

fc  The  business  present ; J That  Is,  1 am  lorty,  sine*  it  Is  to 


[SCENE  L 

And  break  the  foresaid  peace.  Lot  the  king 
know 

(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Docs  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases, 

And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Norf.  I am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him  ; and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  * in’t. 

Buck.  No,  not  a syllable ; 

I do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Branoon  ; a .Sergeant-at-arms  before  him , 
and  two  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

Bran.  Your  office,  sergeant ; execute  it. 

Sf.ro.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  doke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo,  you,  my  lord. 

The  net  has  fall’n  upon  me ! I shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran.  I am  sorry. 

To  see  you  ta’cn  from  liberty,  to  look  on 

The  business  present  :b  ’tis  his  highness’  pleasure, 

You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck.  It  will  help  mo  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence  ; for  that  dye  is  on  me 
Which  makes  my  whit’st  part  black.  The  will  of 
heaven 

Be  done  in  this  and  nil  things  ! — I obey. — 

O my  lord  Aberga’ny,  fare  you  well ! 

Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — 
The  king  [To  Abergavenny. 

Is  pleas’d  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Arer.  As  the  duke  said, 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king’s 
pleasure 
By  me  ol»ey’d  1 

Bran.  Hero  is  a warrant  from 
The  king,  to  attach  lord  Montacute  ; and  the 
bodies 

Of  the  duke’s  ednfessor,  John  dc  la  Car, 

One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor,* — 

Buck.  So,  so ; 

These  arc  tho  limbs  o’  the  plot : — no  more,  I 
hope  ? 

BnAN.  A monk  o’  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  O,  Nicholas f Hopkins? 

Bran.  He. 


(*)  Old  text,  Coumeellour . (t)  Old  text,  Miekaell. 

lee  you  deprived  of  liberty,  that  I am  a whne**  of  this 
buaiuaaa. 
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act  i.]  KING  HENRY 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false ; the  o’er-great 
cardinal 

Hath  show’d  him  gold  : my  life  isspann’d  already : 

I am  the  shadow  of  jioor  Buckingham, 

Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 

By  darkening  my  clear  sun.* — My  lord,*  farewell. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  II. — The  tame.  The  Council  Chamber. 

Cornett.  Enter  King  Henry,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell, 
Officers,  and  Attendants.  The  Kino  enters 
leaning  on  the  Cardinal’s  shoulder. 

K.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care : I stood  i’  the  level 
Of  a full- charg’d  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok’d  it — Let  be  call’d  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham’s  : in  person 
I ’ll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify  ; 

And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

The  Kino  takes  his  state.  The  Lords  of  the 
Council  take  their  several  places.  The 
Cardinal  places  himself  under  the  King’# 
feet,  on  his  right  side. 

A noise  without,  crying , “ Room  for  the  Queen.’* 
Enter  the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  : she  kneels.  The 
Kino  riseth  from  his  state , takes  her  up, 
kisses,  and  placeth  her  by  him. 

Q.  Kath.  Nay,  wc  must  longer  kneel ; I am  a 
suitor. 

K.  Hbn.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us : — half 
your  suit 

Never  name  to  us ; you  have  half  our  power : 

The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given  ; 

Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  uueonsider’d  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  (vetition. 

K.  IIkn.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath.  T am  solicited,  not  by  a few, 

And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 

(*)  Old  tell,  Lord*. 

» 1 am  (he  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 

Whoir  figure  mn  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 

Ry  daikning  my  clear  sun.] 

A very  difficult  passage,  of  which,  no  explanation  yet  attempted 
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THE  EIGHTH.  [scexs  ii. 

Arc  in  great  grievance : there  have  been  com- 
missions 

Stmt  down  among  ’em,  which  hath  flaw’d  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although, 

My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-011  b 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master, 
(Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil ! ) even  he 
escapes  not 

Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Norf.  Not  almost  appears, — 

It  doth  appear  ; for,  upon  these  taxations, 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  ’longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compell’d  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K.  IIen.  Taxation  ! 

Wherein?  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  cardinal, 
You  that  are  blam’d  for  it  alike  with  us, 

Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol.  Please  you,  sir, 

1 know  but  of  a single  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state  ; and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath.  No,  my  lord. 

You  know  no  more  than  others  : but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known  alike,  which  are  not  whole- 
some 

To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.  These  exactions. 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ; and,  to  bear  'em, 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.  They  say 
They  are  devis’d  by  you  ; or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K.  Hen.  Still  exaction  ! 

The  nature  of  it?  In  what  kind,  let’s  know, 

Is  this  exaction? 

Q.  Kath.  I am  much  too  venturous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience  ; but  am  boldcn’d 
Under  your  promis’d  pardon.  The  subjects’  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from 
each 

The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay  ; and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam’d,  your  wars  in  France  : this  makes  bold 
mouths : 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 

afford*  an  intelligible  meaning.  Our  idea  of  it  li.  that  by  Jigmr, 
i«  meant  hi*  own  form,  and  that  the  expression  cloud  put*  on,’’ 
sign l tie*  attumrt  obicurilji ; or  possibly,  it  relifttrd  by  cloud. 

•»  Putter-on—  J Coulrirer,  deritrr.  So  in  "The  Winter"* 
Tale,"  Act  II.  8c.  1 

“ Yon  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  fiullrrou." 
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Allegiance  in  them  ; their  curses  now, 

Live  where  their  prayers  did  ; and  it’s  come  to  pass, 
This*  tractable  obedience  is  a slave 
To  each  incensed  will.  I would  your  highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business.1* 

K.  Hen.  By  my  life, 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol.  And  for  me, 

I have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A single  voice  ; and  that  not  pass’d  me  hut 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.  If  1 am 

* Thla  tradable  obtdimec  is  a slave— ) So  (he  old  text 
Rowe  read*. — 

••  That  tractable  obedience,''  &c. 

And  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator, — 


T induc’d  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 

My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 

The  chronicles  of  my  doing, — let  me  say, 

’Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ; which  ever, 

As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm’d,  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.  What  we  oft  do  beat. 

By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd  ; what  worst,  as  oft, 

M Tkeir  tractable  obedience,"  tie. 

b No f rimer  bu*in*>*.]  Thenld  rnpie*  have  **  ba«ene*xr. ' which 
wa*  corrected  in  Southern'*  copy  of  the  fourth  folio. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


[scene  II. 


ACT  I.] 

Hitting  a grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.  If  we  shall  stand  still, 

In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock’d  or  carp’d  at, 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State-statues  only. 

K.  Hen.  Things  done  well, 

And  with  a care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear  ; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Arc  to  be  fear’d.  Have  you  a precedent 
Of  this  commission  ? I believe,  not  any. 

We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 

Anri  stick  them  in  our  will.  Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A trembling*  contribution  ! Why,  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,*  bark,  and  part  o’  the  timlrcr ; 
And,  though  wc  leave  it  with  a root,  thus  hack'd, 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.  To  every  county 
Where  this  is  question’d  send  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission  : pray,  look  to’t ; 

I put  it  to  your  care. 

Wol.  A word  witli  you. 

\To  the  Secretary. 

Hot  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire, 

Of  the  king’s  grace  and  pardon.  The  griev’d 
commons 

Hardly  conceive  of  me  ; let  it  bo  nois'd, 

That  through  our  intercession  this  rovokement 
And  pardon  comes  : I shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.  [A’x*7  Secretary. 

Enter  Surveyor. 

Q.  Kath.  I am  sorry  that  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham 

Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K.  Hen.  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  lcam’d,  and  a most  rare  shaker ; 
To  nature  none  more  bound  ; his  training  such, 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.  Yet  see, 
When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  dispos'd,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt. 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.  This  man  bo  complete, — 
Who  was  enroll’d  ’mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  ravish’d  list’ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a minute — he,  my  lady, 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
As  if  besmear’d  in  hell.  Sit  by  us  ; you  shall  hear 
(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  him 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad. — Bid  him  recount 

• A trembling  contribution  /]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would 
change  this  to, — 

" A trebling  contribution." 

t*  Lop. — ] Lap  is  the  technical  term  for  the  branches,  or  faggot 
wood.  of  a tree,  distinct  front  the  trunk  or  timber. 

e N ic  hoi  a*  Hopkins.]  The  old  text  ha*  Nicholas  ffenton  ; and 
Hopklna  was  sometime#  so  named  from  the  conrent  of  Hcnton, 
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The  fore-recited  practices  ; whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

Wol.  Stand  forth,  and  with  bold  spirit  relate 
wlmt  you, 

Most  like  a careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  freely. 

Surv.  First, — it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech, — that  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he’d*  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his : these  very  words 

I have  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in  law, 

Lord  Aberga’ny  ; to  whom  by  oath  he  menac’d 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

Wol,  Please  your  highness,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point : • 

Not -friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 

His  will  is  most  malignant ; and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kath.  My  Icarn’d  lord  cardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  charity, 

K.  Hkn.  Speak  on  : 

How  grounded  be  bis  title  to  the  crown, 

Upon  our  fail  ? to  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ? 

Surv.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins.® 

K.  Hkn.  What  was  that  Hopkins? 

Surv.  Sir,  n Cbartreux  friar, 

II  is  confessor ; who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  IIen.  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Surv.  Not  long  before  your  highness  sped  to 
France, 

The  duke  being  at  the  Rose.4  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey  ; 1 replied, 

Men  fear'd  + the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 
To  the  king’s  danger.  Presently  the  duke 
Said,  ’t  was  the  fear,  indeed  ; and  that  he  doubted 
’T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a holy  monk  ; that  oft.  says  he, 

Hath  tent  to  me,  winking  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Car , my  chaplain , a choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a matter  of  some  moment  : 
Whom  after  under  the  confession 's  X teal 
He  solemnly  had  su'om,  that  what  he  spoke 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living , hut 
To  me,  should  utter , with  demure  confidence 
This  pausingly  ensue d, — A" either  the  king  nor’s 
heirs , 


(•)  Old  text,  he-'l.  (♦)  Old  text,  pare. 

(|)  Old  text.  Commissions. 

near  Bristol. 

The  Ro-e, — ] A house  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Burking- 
ham.  part  of  which  is  now  the  Merchant  Tay.ors'  School,  in 
Suffolk-lone,  Thames-atreet. 
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ACT  I.] 

{Tell  you  the  dale)  shall  prosper  : bid  him  strive 
To  gain*  the  love  of  the  commonalty ; the  duke 
Shall  govern  England. 

Q.  Kath.  If  I know  you  well, 

You  were  the  Juke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o’  the  tenants : take  good  heed 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a noble  person, 

And  spoil  your  nobler  soul ! I say,  take  heed  ; 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you. 

K.  IIkx.  Let  him  on. — 

Go  forward. 

Sunv.  On  my  soul,  I *11  spenk  but  truth. 

I told  my  lord  the  duke,  by  the  devil's  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceiv'd  ; and  that  ’twos 
dangerous 

For  him*  to  ruminate  on  this  so  far,  until 
It  forg'd  him  some  design,  which,  being  believ'd. 
It  was  much  like  to  do  : he  answer’d.  Tush  ! 

It  can  do  me  no  damage : adding  further, 

Thnt,  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  fail’d, 

The  cardinal's  and  sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

K.  IIkx.  Ha!  what,  so  rank  ? Ah- ha! 

There’s  mischief  in  this  man  : — cunst  thou  say 
further  ? 

Sunv.  I can,  my  liege. 

K.  IIkx.  Proceed. 

Subv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  haul  reprov’d  the  duke 
About  sir  William  Blomer, — 

K.  IIkx.  I remember 

Of  such  a time  : — being  my  sworn  servant, 

The  duke  retain’d  him  his. — But  on  ; what  hence? 
St*uv.  If  quoth  he,  I for  this  had  been  com- 
mitted, 

As,  to  the  Totver,  I thought ,h — I tpould  have  play'd 
The  /tart  my  father  meunt  to  act  tt/jon 
The  usurper  Richard  ; u'ho,  being  at  Salisbury , 
Made  suit  to  come  in's  /rresence  ; which  if  granted. 
As  he  made  semi  lance  of  his  duty , would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him. 

K.  Hex.  A giant  traitor  ! 

Wol.  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live  in 
freedom, 

And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kath.  God  mend  all ! 

K.  IIkx.  There’s  something  more  would  out  of 
thee  ; what  say’st  ? 

Subv.  After — the  duke  his  father , — with  the 
knife, — 

lie  stretch’d  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his 
dagger. 

Another  spread  on’s  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 

(*)  oid  text,  au. 

* To  gain — ] The  word  gain  wa*  tint  aupplied  by  the  folio 
of  ISM. 

*»  At.  to  the  Tower.  I thought,— 1 Tbit  la.  " To  the  Tower,  ju 
1 thought/'  Similar  invertiun,  continually  occur  in  old  autbora. 


[SCENE  III. 

He  did  discharge  a horrible  oath  ; whose  tenour 
Was, — were  be  evil  us’d,  lie  would  outgo 
Ilis  father  by  as  much  as  a performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

K.  Hkn.  There’s  his  period, 

To  sheath  bis  knife  in  us.  He  is  attach'd  ; 

Cull  him  to  present  trial : if  be  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  ’tis  his;  if  none, 

Let  him  not  soek’t  of  us : by  day  and  night, 
lie’s  traitor  to  the  height ! • [ Exeunt . 


SCENE  HI. — The  same.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Sands. 

Cham.  Is’t  possible,  the  spells  of  France  should 
jugtfk 

Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? 

Sands.  New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 

Nay,  let’em  he  unmanly,  yet  are  follow’d. 

Cham.  As  far  ns  1 see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  hut  merely 
A fit  or  t\vo  o' the  face  ;4  but  they  are  shrewd  ones  ; 
For  when  they  hold  ’em,  you  would  swear  directly, 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotliarius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones  ; 
one  would  take  it, 

That  never  saw  ’em  pace  before,  the  spavin, 

Or*  springhalt,  reign’d  among  ’em. 

Cham.  Death  ! my  lord, 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a pagan  cut  too.f 
That,  sure,  they’ve  wore  out  Christendom. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

IIow  now ! 

What  news,  sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Lov.  Faith,  my  lord, 

I hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That ’s  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is’t  for? 

Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travell’d  gallants, 
That  till  the  court  w ith  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 
Cham.  I’m  glad ’t  is  there  : now  I would  pray 
our  monsieur* 

To  think  an  English  courtier  may  he  wise, 

And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov.  They  must ‘either 

(•)  Old  text,  A.  (t)  Old  text,  too’/. 

* He'*  traitor  to  the  height  1)  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  piopo't • 
to  read,— 

" He  it  a daring  traitor  to  the  height." 

4 A fit  or  two  o’thw  face  ;]  A grimtut  or  two. 
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(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  as  tights  and  fireworks; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be, 

Out  of  a foreign  wisdom ; renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
Short  blister’d  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men  ; 

Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows:  there,  I take  it. 
They  may,  rum  privileging  wear*  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh’d  at. 
Sands.  Tm  time  to  give  ’em  physic,  their 
diseases 

Are  grown  so  catching.  • 

Cham.  What  a loss  our  ladies 

"Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities ! 

Lov.  Ay,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords : the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a speeding  trick  to  lay  down  Indies  ; 

A French  song  and  a fiddle  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  ’em  ! I am  glad  they 
are  going, 

(For,  sure,  there’s  no  converting  of  ’em  ;)  now 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I am,  beaten 
A long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain* 
song. 

And  have  an  hour  of  hearing ; and,  by’r-lndy, 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Bands  ; 

Your  colt’s  tooth  is  not  cost  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord  ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I have  a stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a-going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal’s ; 

Your  lordship  is  a guest  too  ? 

Cham.  O.  ’tis  tree  : 

This  night  he  makes  a supper,  and  n great  one, 
To  many  lords  and  Indies ; there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I’ll  assure  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a bounteous  mind 
indeed, 

A hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us  ; 

His  dews  fall  everywhere. 

Cham.  No  doubt  he’s  noble ; 

He  had  a black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 
Sands.  He  may,  my  lord, — has  wherewithal ; 
in  him 

Sparing  would  show  n worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine : 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal. 

They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  arc  so ; 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.  My  barge  stays  ; 


(■)  Fir*t  folio,  ire*. 

* A»,  fir*t  ffo-’d  company, — ] It  may  be  dniilit:d  whether 
flrit"  U not  one  of  the  innumerable  error,  with  which  the  text 
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, Your  lordship  shall  along. — Come,  good  sir 
Thomas, 

We  shall  he  late  else ; which  I would  not  be. 

For  I was  spoke  to,  with  sir  Henry  Guilford, 

This  night  to  he  comptrollers. 

Sands.  I am  your  lordship’s. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  Mme.  The  Pretence  Chamber 
in  York -Place. 

Hautboys.  A email  table  under  a state  for  the 
Cardinal,  a longer  table  for  the  guest*.  Enter , 
on  one  side,  Anne  Bullkn,  and  diver s Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlewomen,  a*  guests  ; on  the 
other , enter  Sir  Henry  Guilford. 

Guil.  Ladies,  a general  welcome  from  liisgraco 
Salutes  ye  all : this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content  and  you  : none  here,  he  hopes, 

In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad  ; he  would  have  all  os  merry 
As,  first*  good  company,  good  wrine,  good  welcome, 

, Can  make  good  people. — 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

O,  my  lord,  you  ’re  tardy  ; 
The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapp’d  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  You  are  young,  sir  Harry  Guilford. 
Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 

I think,  would  better  please  ’em  : by  my  life, 
They  are  a sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  O.  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  con- 
fessor 

i To  one  or  two  of  these  ! 

Sands.  I would  I were  ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a down-bed  would  afford  it. 
Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit? — 
Sir  Harry, 

Place  you  that  side  ; I ’ll  take  the  charge  of  this  : 
His  grace  is  cnt’ring. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze  ; 
Two  women  plac’d  together  makes  cold  weather  : — 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  ’em  waking ; 
Pray  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith, 

of  thU  pl?ce  i»  disfigured;  uni***  we  are  to  read.  *'  flraf  good." 
that  I*,  firtt-raie,  •'  company."  of  which  compound  no  other 
example  bun  yet  been  dincovered. 
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ACT  I.J 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet 
ladies : 

himself  beticeen  Annk  Billrn 
and  another  lady. 

If  T chance  to  talk  a little  wild,  forgive  me  ; 

I had  it  from  my  father. 

Annk.  AVas  he  mad,  sir? 

Sands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too: 
But  he  would  bite  none  ; just  as  I do  now, — 
lie  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a breath. 

[ K isses  her. 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord. — 

So,  now  you’re  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 

The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure, 

Let  nic  alone. 


Hautboys.  Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey  attended , 
and  takes  his  state. 

Wol.  Y ’are  welcome,  my  fair  guests ; that 
noble  lady, 

Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry, 

Is  not  my  friend : this,  to  confirm  my  welcome, 
And  to  you  all,  good  health.  [Drinks, 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble : 

Let  me  have  such  n bowl  may  hold  my  thanks, 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

Wol.  My  lord  Sands, 

I am  beholden  to  you : cheer  your  neighbours. — 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry  ; — gentlemen, 

Whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord ; then  we  shall  have 
’em 

Talk  us  to  silence. 

Annk.  You  are  a merry  gamester, 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I mnkc  my  piny. 

Here’s  to  your  ladyship  ; and  pledge  it.  madam, 
For  ’tia  to  such  a thing, — 

Annk.  You  cannot  show  me. 

Sands.  I told  your  grace  they  would  talk  anon. 
[Drum  and  trumjtd s ; chambers * disehnrged 
without. 

Wol.  What’s  that? 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  ye. 

[Exit  a Servant. 
Wol.  What  warlike  voice, 

And  to  what  end  is  this? — Nay,  ladies,  fear 
not ; 

By  all  the  laws  of  war  you’re  privileg’d. 


* Chamber,- 1 Th-«e  arc  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  employed 
on  oetaalons  of  rejoicing,  as  the  sovereign's  birthday,  Arc.  Their 
di> charges  in  this  scene  were,  it  is  supposed,  the  occasion  of  the 


Re-enter  Servant. 

Cham.  How  now  ! what  is’t  ? 

Sf.rv.  A noble  troop  of  strangers, — 

For  so  they  seem  : they ’ve  left  their  barge,  and 
landed  ; 

And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

Wol.  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  ’em  welcome  ; you  can  speak  the  French 
tongue  ; 

And,  pray  receive  ’em  nobly,  and  conduct  ’em 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them. — Some  attend  him. — 
[ Exit  Chamberlain,  attended.  All  riset 
and  tables  remoted. 

You  have  now  a broken  banquet ; but  we’ll  mend 
it. 

A good  digestion  to  you  all : and,  once  more, 

I shower  a welcome  on  ye  ; — welcome  all ! 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  Kino  ami  others , as  mas- 
quers, habited  like  shepherds;  ushered  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  They  pass  directly 
Itefore  the  Cardinal,  and  gracefully  salute 
him. 

A noble  company  1 what  are  their  pleasures  ? 
Cham.  Because  they  s]>eak  no  English,  thus 
they  pray’d 

To  tell  your  grace  ; — That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less, 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 

But  leave  their  flocks ; and,  under  your  fair 
conduct, 

Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  ’em. 

Wol.  Say,  lord  chamberlain, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace  ; for  which 
I pay  ’em 

A thousand  thanks,  and  pray  ’em  take  their 
pleasures. 

[Toadies  chosen  for  the  dance.  The  Kino 
chooses  Annk  Bi  llkn. 

K.  Hbn.  The  fairest  hand  I ever  touch’d  ! O, 
beauty, 

Till  now  I never  knew  thee  ! [Music.  Dance. 
Wol.  My  lord, — 

Cham.  Your  grace  ? 

Wol.  Pray,  tell  ’em  thus  much  from  me  : 
There  should  lx?  one  amongst  ’em,  by  his  person, 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself ; to  whom, 


lire  which  destroyed  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1613.  See  the  Intro- 
ductory Notice. 
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If  I but  know  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I would  surrender  it. 

Cham.  I will,  my  lord. 

f Whispers  the  Masquers. 
Wol.  "What  say  they  ? 

Cham.  Such  a one,  they  all  confess, 

There  is.  indeed;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it.  • 

Wol.  Let  me  see  then. — 

[ Coma  from  his  state. 
G56 


By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen  ; — here  I ’ll 
make 

My  roval  choice. 

K.  IIun.  You  have  found  him.  cardinal: 

[ Unmasking. 

You  hold  a fair  assembly  ; you  do  well,  lord  : 

You  are  a churchman,  or.  I’ll  tell  you,  cardinal, 

I should  judge  now  unhappily.11 


• Unhappily  ] Wickedly,  mitckieniulg,  tquirocnUp. 
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ACT  I.] 

Wol.  I am  glad 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

K.  IIen.  My  lord  chamberlain, 

Pr’ythee,  come  hither:  what  fair  lady’s  that? 
Chau.  An’t  please  your  grace,  sir  Thomas 
Bullen’s  daughter, 

The  viscount  Rochford, — one  of  her  highness* 
women. 

K.  IIen.  By  heaven,  she  is  a dainty  one. — 
Sweetheart, 

I were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 

And  not  to  kiss  you.* — A health,  gentlemen  ! 

Let  it  go  round. 

Wol.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
I’  the  privy  chamber? 

» And  no*  to  kits  you—)  A kin,  Stceven#  observes,  wa» 
formerly  the  established  fee  of  a lady's  partner  in  the  dance ; 
which,  he  might  hate  added,  the  lady  acknowledged  with  a 
curtsey 


Lov.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Your  grace, 

I fear,  with  dancing  is  a little  heated. 

K.  Hen.  I fear,  too  much. 

“Wol.  There’s  fresher  air,  my  lord, 

In  the  next  chamber. 

K.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one. — Sweet 
partner, 

I must  not  yet  forsake  you  : — let  *s  be  merry, 
Good  m v lord  cardinal ; I have  half  a dozen  healths 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a measure 
To  lead  ’em  once  again  ; and  then  let’s  dream 
Who’s  best  in  favour. — Let  the  music  knock  it.(2) 
[Exeunt,  with  trumpet t. 


— • ■ If  he  hare  privilege 

To  kiss  mother  lady,  abr  may  say 

He  dot-a  salute  her  and  return  a curtaey, 

To  shew  her  breeding.'’ 

StiiRLaY'apiayo/  “ The  Bat  l,"  Act  I 8c.  2. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — London.  A Street. 


Enter  ttro  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1 Gf.nt.  Whither  away  bo  fast  ? 

2 Gent.  O, — God  save  you  ! 

E’en  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 

Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1 Gf.nt.  I’ll  save  you 

Thnt  labour,  »ir.  All’s  now  done  but  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

2 Gf.nt.  Were  you  there? 

1 Gent.  Yes,  indeed  was  I. 

2 Gent.  Pray  speak  what  has  happen’d  ? 

1 Gent.  You  may  guess  quickly  what. 

2 Gent.  Is  he  found  guilty? 

1 Gf.nt.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemn’d  upon’t. 

2 Gent.  I am  sorry  for ’t. 

1 Gent.  So  are  a number  more. 

2 Gent.  But,  pray,  how  pass’d  it  ? [duke 
1 Gent.  I’ll  tell  you  in  a little.  The  great 

Came  to  the  bar  ; where,  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still,  not  guilty,  and  alleg’d 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 

The  king’s  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 

Urg’d  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses  ; which  the  duke  desir’d 
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To  have*  brought,  vivd  tvxr,  to  his  face : 

At  which  appear’d  against  him,  his  surveyor. 

Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor,  and  John  Cor, 
Confessor  to  him  ; with  that  devil -monk, 

Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2 Gf.nt.  That  was  he, 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1 Gent.  The  same. 

All  these  accus’d  him  strongly  ; which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could 

not : 

And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.  Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ; but  all  • 
Was  either  pitied  in  him  or  forgotten. 

2 Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  him- 

adf? 

1 Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the 
bar, — to  hear 

His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment, — he  was  stirr’d 
With  such  on  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 

And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hasty : 

* To  hare  brought,  &c.]  The  folio  1623.  and  the  two  following 
edition*,  read,  “ To  him  brought,"  6tc. ; an  envr  firat  corrected  in 
the  folio  of  ICS5. 
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ACT  II.] 

But  ho  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  the  rest  show’d  a most  noble  paticnce.O) 

2 Gent.  I do  not  think  he  fears  death. 

1 Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not ; 

lie  never  was  so  womanish  ; the  cause 

He  may  a little  grieve  at. 

2 Gent.  Certainly, 

The  enrdinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1 Gent.  ’T  is  likely, 

By  all  conjectures : first,  Kildare’s  attainder, 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland  ; who  remov’d, 

Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too. 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2 Gent.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a deep  envious  one. 

1 Gent.  At  his  return, 

No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.  This  is  noted, 

And  generally, — whoever  the  king  favours, 

The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment, 

And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2 Gent.  All  the  commons 

Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o’  my  conscience. 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep : this  duke  ns  much 
They  lovo  and  dote  on ; call  him,  bounteous 

Buckingham, 

The  mirror  of  all  courtesy, — 

1 Gent.  Stay  there,  sir. 

And  see  the  noble  ruin’d  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Buckingham  from  his  arraignment ; Tip- 
staves  before  him  ; the  axe  with  the  edge  to- 
wards him  ; Halberds  on  each  side  : with 
him , Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Sir  Nicholas 
Vaux,  Sir  William*  Sands,  and  common 
people. 

2 Gent.  Let’s  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 

Buck.  All  good  people. 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 

Hear  what  I say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 

I have  this  day  receiv'd  a traitor’s  judgment, 

And  by  that  name  must  die ; yet,  heaven  bear 
witness — 

And  if  I have  a conscience  let  it  sink  me. 

Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I be  not  faithful  !— 

The  law  I bear  no  malice  for  my  death  ; 

It  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  but  justice ; 

But  those  that  sought  it  I could  wish  more  Chris- 
tians : 

Be  what  they  will,  I heartily  forgive  ’em  : 

Yet  let  ’em  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief. 

Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ; * 

(•)  Old  text,  Waller. 

• Nor  build  their  evlla,  &c.]  See  note  (c),  p.  605. 
t>  ■ no  blnek  envy 

Shall  mark  my  grave. — ] 

Ear g very  commonly.  In  our  old  writer*.  bcara  the  »en*e  Mtn»- 
timei  conveyed  by  inndta;  though  the  distinction  between  envy, 
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[scene  i„ 

For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  ’em. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I ne'er  hope. 

Nor  will  I sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
More  than  I dare  make  faults.  You  few  that 
lov’d  me. 

And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 

His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying, 

Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  ; 

And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 

And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o’  God’s 
name. 

Lov.  I do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity. 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 
Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I os  free  forgive 
you, 

As  I would  be  forgiven  : I forgive  all ; 

There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
’Gainst  me,  that  I cannot  take  peace  with : no 
black  envyb 

Shall  mark*  my  grave. — Commend  me  to  his 
grace ; 

And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him, 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven : my  vows  and 
prayers 

Yet  are  the  king’s  ; and,  till  my  soul  forsake, 

Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him : may  he  live 
Longer  than  I have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 

Ever  bclov’d  and  loving  may  his  rule  be ! 

And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lov.  To  the  water  side  I must  conduct  your 
grace  ; 

Then  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there, 

The  duke  is  coming  : see  the  barge  be  ready ; 

And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  os  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone  ; my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I came  hither,  I was  lord  high  constable, 
And  duke  of  Buckingham  ; now,  poor  Edward 
Bohun  : 

Yet  T am  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 

That  never  knew  what  truth  meant : I now  seal 
it ; 

And  with  that  blood  will  make  ’em  one  day 
groan  for’t. 

My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 

(•)  Old  text,  make. 

in  Its  ordinary  signification,  and  haired,  was  perfectly  understood.— 

“ Priidca  thU,  bnuti  have  hale,  but  not  envy,  and  that  o mw 
bicause.  not  bavin*  the  discourse  of  rrason,  they  cannot  Judge  of 
the  felicitio  of  other.” — Fearful  Puncitt  of  the  Florentine  Cooper, 

4 to.  IS09. 
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ACT  IL] 

Who  first  rais’d  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 

Being  distress’d,  was  by  that  wretch  betray’d, 

And  without  trial  fell ; God’s  peace  be  with  him  ! 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a most  royal  prince, 

Restor’d  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruins, 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.  Now  his  son, 
Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.  I had  my  trial. 

And,  must  needs  say,  a noble  one  ; which  makes 
mo 

A little  happier  than  my  wretched  father : 

Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov’d  most ; 
A most  unnatural  and  faithless  service  ! 

Heaven  has  an  end  in  all : yet,  you  that  hear  me, 
This  from  a dying  man  receive  as  certain  : — 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose  ; for  those  you  make 
friends, 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.  AU  good 
people, 

Pray  for  me ! I must  now  forsake  ye  ; the  last 
hour 

Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 

Farewell : and  when  you  would  say  something 
that  is  sad, 

Speak  how  [ fell. — I have  done  ; and  God  forgive 
m;!  [Bemnt  Bjckinouam  and  Train. 

1 Gbnt.  O,  this  is  fall  of  pity! — Sir,  it  calls, 

I fear,  too  m my  curses  on  their  hoads, 

That  wore  the  authors. 

2 Gbst.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 

’Tis  full  of  woe : yet  I can  give  you  inkling 
Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall, 

Greater  than  this. 

1 Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us  ! 

What  may  it  bo?  you  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 

2 Gbnt.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  ’twill  re- 

quire 

A strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

1 Gbnt.  Let  me  have  it ; 

I do  not  talk  much. 

2 Gbnt.  I am  confident ; 

You  shall,  sir  : did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A buzzing  of  a separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 

1 Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not: 

For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 

To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2 Gent.  But  that  slander,  sir, 
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Is  found  a truth  now : for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e’er  it  was  ; and  held  for  certain 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.  Either  the  cardinal, 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen,  possess’d  him  with  a scruple 
That  will  undo  her : to  confirm  this  too. 

Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv’d,  and  lately  ; 

As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

1 Gent.  ’Tis  the  cardinal  ; 

And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor, 

For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 

The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purpos’d. 

2 Gent.  I think  you  have  hit  the  mark  : but 

is’t  not  cruel, 

That  she  Bhould  feel  the  smart  of  this  ? The 
cardinal 

Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 

1 Gent.  ’Tis  woeful. 

We  arc  too  open  hore  to  arguo  this ; 

Let’s  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.  An  Antechamber  in 
the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a letter. 

Mv  Lord, — The  horses  your  lordship  sent 
for,  with  all  the  care  I had,  I saw  well  chosen, 
ridden,  and  furnished . They  to ’re  young  and 
handsome , and  of  the  best  breed  in  the  north. 
When  they  were  ready  to  set  out  for  London , 
a man  of  my  lord  cardinal's , by  commission 
and  miin  pouter,  took  'em  from  me  ; with  this 
reason, — His  master  would  be  served  before  a 
subject,  if  not  before  the  king  ; which  stopped  our 
mouths,  sir . 

I fear  ho  will,  indeed  : well,  let  him  hare  them  ; 
He  will  have  all,  I think. 


Enter  the  Dukes  of  Nobfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Norf.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Scf.  How  is  the  king  employ’d  ? 

Cham.  I left  him  private, 

Full  of  sod  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Norf.  What’s  the  cause  ? 

Cham.  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brother’s 
wife 

Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf.  No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Norf.  ’Tis  so ; 

This  is  the  cardinal’s  doing,  the  king-cardinal  : 
That  blind  priest,  like  tho  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
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Turns  what  he  list.  The  king  will  know  him  one 
day. 

Sff.  Pray  God,  he  do!  he’ll  never  know  him- 
self else. 

Norf.  How  holilj  he  woiks  in  all  his  business  ! 
And  with  what  zeal  1 for,  now  he  has  crack’d  the 
league 

Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen’s  great 
nephew, 

He  dives  into  the  king’s  soul,  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fears,  and  despairs. — and  all  these  for  his  mar- 
riage: 

And  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  king, 

He  counsels  a divorce  ; a loss  of  her, 

That,  like  a jewel,  lias  hung  twenty  years 
About  hw  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre  ; 

Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with  ; even  of  her 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls, 
Will  bless  the  king:  and  is  not  this  course  pious? 

Cham.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel  1 
’T  is  most  true, 

These  news  are  everywhere ; every  tongue  speaks 
’em, 

And  every  true  heart  weeps  for’t : all  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affaire,  see  this  main  end, — 

The  French  king’s  Bister.  Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king’s  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf.  Aiid  free  us  from  his  slavery. 


Norf.  We  had  need  pray, 

And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance  ; 

- Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages : all  men’s  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion’d 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

I lore  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ; there’s  my  creed : 
As  I am  made  without  him,  so  I’ll  stand, 

If  the  king  please  ; his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they’re  breath  I not  believe  in. 

I knew  him,  and  I know  him  ; so  I leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Norf.  Let's  in  ; 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much 
upon  him  : — 

My  lord,  you’ll  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham.  Excuse  me ; 

The  king  has  sent  me  otherwhere  : besides. 

You'll  find  a most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him : 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Norf.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamlterlain. 

{Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 


Norfolk  opens  a folding-door.  The  Kino  is 
discovered  sitting , and  reading  pensively. 

Suf.  How  sad  he  looks  ! sure,  he  ia  much 
afflicted. 
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ACT  II.] 

K.  Hkn.  Who’s  there,  ha? 

Nohf.  Pray  God  he  be  not  angry. 

K.  Hen.  Who’s  there,  I say  ? How  dare  you 
thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 

Who  am  I,  ha  ? 

Nohf.  A gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  of- 
fences 

Malice  ne’er  meant:  our  breach  of  duty  this  way, 
Is  business  of  estate  ; in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K.  Hkn.  Ye  are  too  bold  ; 

Go  to ; I ’ll  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business : 
la  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs,  ha  ? — 

Enter  Wolsky  and  Campkics. 

Who’s  there?  my  good  lord  cardinal? — O my 
Wolaey, 

The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience. 

Thou  art  a cure  fit  for  a king. — You’re  welcome, 
[To  Camfkius. 

Most  learned  reverend  air,  into  our  kingdom  ; 


[scene  ii. 

K.  Hen.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I bid 
him  welcome, 

And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves  ; 

They  have  sent  me  such  a man  I would  have 
wish’d  for. 

Cam.  Your  grnee  must  needs  deserve  all 
strangers’  loves, 

You  are  so  noble.  To  your  highness’  hand 
I tender  my  commission  ; — by  whose  virtue, 

(The  court  of  Rome  commanding)  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  arc  join’d  with  me  their  servant 
In  the  impartial  judging  of  this  business. 

K.  Hkn.  Two  equal  men.  The  queen  shall  be 
acquainted 

Forthwith  for  what  you  come. — Where’s  Gardiner? 

Wol.  I know  your  majesty  has  always  lov’d  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, — 
Scholars  allow’d  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K Hkn.  Ay,  and  the  best  she  shall  have ; 
and  my  favour 

To  him  that  does  best ; God  forbid  else.  Cardinal, 
Pry* thee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary  ; 
I find  him  a fit  fellow.  [Exit  Wolsky. 
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Use  us  and  it. — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I be  not  found  a talker.  [To  Wolsky. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

K.  Hkn.  We  are  busy ; go. 

[To  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Nohf.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him?'' 

Suf.  Not  to  speak  of ; 

I would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his 
place : 

But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nohf.  If  it  do, 

I’ll  venture  one  have-at-him.* 

Suf.  I another. 

[Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Wol.  Your  grace  has  given  a precedent  of 
wisdom 

Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom: 

Who  can  he  angry  now  ? what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  ami  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 

The  trial  just  and  noble.  All  the  clerks, 

I mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms, 
Have  their  free  voices— Home,  the  nurse  of  judg- 
ment, 

Invited  by  your  noble  Bolf,  hath  sent, 

One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 

This  just  and  learned  priest,  cardinal  Campeius, — 
Whom  once  more  I present  unto  your  highness. 

* I'll  r future  vne  Lave-at-him  ] Tlie  second  folio  reads,  " one 
heart  al  him." 


Aside 
y to  each 
other. 


Re-enter  Wolsky  with  Gardiner. 

Wol.  [Aside  to  Gard.]  Give  me  your  hand: 
much  joy  and  favour  to  you  ; 

You  arc  the  king’s  now*. 

Gard.  [Aside  to  Wol.]  But  to  be  commanded 
For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  rais’d  me. 
K.  Hkn.  Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[They  converse  a)>art. 
Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor  Pace 
In  this  man’s  place  before  him  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a learned  man  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there’s  an  ill  opinion  spread, 
then, 

Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol,  H»w  ! of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stiek  to  say,  you  envied  him ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  him  a foreign  man  still ; which  so  griev’d 
him, 

That  he  ran  mad,  and  died. 

Wol.  Heaven’s  peace  be  with  him  ! 

That’s  Christian  care  enough:  for  living  murmurers 
There’s  places  of  rebuke.  lie  was  a fool  ; 

For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous:  that  good  fellow, 
If  I command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 

I will  have  none  so  near  else.  Iiearn  this,  brother, 
We  live  not  to  be  grip’d  by  meaner  persons. 

K.  Hen.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen* 
[Exit  Gardiner. 
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The  moat  convenient  place  that  1 can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars  ; 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business. — 
My  Wolaey,  see  it  furnish’d. — O,  my  lord, 

Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  sweet  a bedfellow?  But,  conscience,  conscience, — 
O,  ’tis  a tender  place  ! and  I must  leave  her. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  same.  An  Ante -chamber  in 
the  Queen’s  A payments. 

Enter  Annk  Bullen  and  an  old  Lady. 

Anns.  Not  for  that  neither ; — here’s  the  pang 
that  pinches : — 

* Tel,  if  that  quarrel,  Porlm te, — J ••  She  call#  Fortune  a quarrel 
or  arrow,  from  her  striking  so  deep  and  suddenly,”  says  Vaxbur- 
tou.  Hanmrr  reads,  " That  quarr’ler  fortune  ; ' an  emendation 
on  a par  with  War  burton's  portentous  gloss.  Mr.  Collier's  anno- 
tator suggests.  "that  cruel  fortune,”  which  Is  as  miserably  pro- 
saic snd  commonplace  as  may  be.  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere 
characterised  her  humorous  ladyship  as,  •' tlrmmpet  Fortune." 
"Asr/of  Fortune,”  and,  which  is  the  same  thing,  "pty/vf  For- 


Ilia  highness  having  liv’d  so  long  with  her,  and 
she 

So  good  a lady  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her, — by  my  life. 

She  never  knew  harm-doing ; — O now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron’d. 

Still  growing  in  a majesty  and  pomp, — the  which 
To  leave ’8*  a thousand-fold  more  bitter,  than 
’T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire, — after  this  process, 
To  give  her  the  avaunt ! it  is  a pity 
Would  move  a monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Annk.  O,  God’s  will ! much  better 

She  ne’er  had  known  pomp ; though ’t  be  temporal, 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,*  Fortune,  do  divorce 

(*)  Old  text,  lrt.ee. 

tunc  ; ” and  may  lien?  base  employed  a kindred  epithet— tqulrrel, 
which,  in  his  day,  was  not  unfrcqucntly  applied  to  vicious  women. 
Thus,  in  Rowland's  ••  Lookc  To  It : for,  lie  Stab  Ye,  ' IfltH 
**  Thou  that  within  thy  Table  hast  set  down. 

The  names  of  all  the  Squlrrilt  in  the  towne.” 
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KING  IIENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


[SCENE  III. 


ACT  II.] 

It  from  the  bearer,  ’tua  sufferance,  panging 
As  soul  and  body’s  severing. 

Old  L.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

She’s  a stranger  now  again. 

Anne.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.  Verily, 

I swear,  ’tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom, 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk’d  up  in  a glist’ring  grief. 

And  wear  a golden  sorrow. 

Old  Ij.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne.  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I would  not  be  a queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me,  I would, 

And  venture  maidenhead  for’t ; and  so  would 
you, 

For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy  : 

You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 
Have  too  a woman’s  heart ; which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty  ; 

Which,  to  say  sooth,  arc  blessings ; and  which 

gift*. 

(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheveril*  conscience  would  receive, 

If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth, — 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth, — you  would  not 
be  a queen  ? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under 
heaven. 

Old  L.  'Tis  strange;  a three-pence  bow’d 
would  hire  mc,b 

Old  as  I am,  to  queen  it : but,  I pray  you, 

What  think  you  of  a duchess  ? have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made : pluck  off 
a little ; • 

I would  not  be  a young  count  in  your  way, 

For  more  than  blushing  comes  to : if  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  ’tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a boy. 

Anns.  How  you  do  talk  ! 

I swear  again,  I would  not  be  a queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You’d  venture  an  emballing:  I myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  ’long’d 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that. — Lo,  who  comes 
here  ? 


• Soft  ehereril  eomcirnct—]  Ckrerrit  it  kid-skin  leather.  See 
note  (*),  p.  ISO,  Vol.  I. 

b A thrt4-p*nt*  bow'd  would  hire  mt. — ) Bow'd  means  fceat;  It 
Is  spelt  bovtd  in  modern  editions ; but  Mr.  I)yce  is  right  in  saying 
kin  should,  in  this  place,  be  pronounced  aa  a dissyllable. 

• Pluck  off  a little;]  Let  us  come  down  a little  ; if  you  will 
neither  queen  it  nor  be  a duchee*.  perhaps  you  have  strength 
enough  to  bear  the  honours  of  a countess.  This  is  bte.-vent'  ex- 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.  What  were’t 
worth  to  know 

The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  My  good  lord, 

Not  your  demand  ; it  values  not  your  asking : 

Our  mistress’  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cuam.  It  was  a gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women : there  is  hope 
All  will  l>c  well. 

Anne.  Now,  I pray  God,  amen  I 

Cham.  You  bear  a gentle  mind,  and  heavenly 
blessings 

Follow  such  creatures.  That  you  may,  fair  lady. 
Perceive  I speak  sincerely,  and  high  note’s 
Ta’cn  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king’s  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,4  and 
Hoes  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke  ; to  which  title 
A thousand  pound  a year,  annual  support, 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.!2) 

Anne.  I do  not  know, 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I should  tender ; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing  : nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow’d,  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities ; yet  prayers  and 
wishes 

Arc  all  I can  return.  Beseech  your  lordship. 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks  and  my  obedience, 
As  from  a blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness  ; 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I pray  for. 

Cham.  Lady, 

I shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you. — [Ande.]  I have  perus’d 
her  well ; 

Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 

That  they  have  caught  the  king:  and  who  knows 
yet, 

But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle? — I’ll  to  the  king, 

And  say  I spoke  with  you. 

Anne.  My  honour’d  lord. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is  ; see,  see ! 

I have  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  court, 

(Am  yet  a courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late, 

For  any  suit  of  pounds ; and  you,  O fate ! 

A very  fresh-fish  here,  (fie,  fie,  fie  upon 


planation,  »nd  It  appear*  to  be  the  true  one. 

4 Commend*  hi*  good  opinion  of  you  to  you, — ] So  the  old  text. 
The  uiual  reading  it, — 

" Commend*  hi*  good  opinion  to  you  * 

It  U highly  probable  that  the  word*  **  to  you  " or  " of  you  H were 
mistakenly  interpolated  by  the  oompotltor. 
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ACT  II.] 

This  compel  Pd  fortune !)  have  your  mouth  fill’d  up, 
Before  you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it  ? is  it  bitter  ? forty 
pence,  no.* 

There  was  a lady  once,  (’tis  an  old  story) 

That  would  not  be  a queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : have  you  heard  it  ? 
Anne.  Come,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme,  I could 

O’crmount  the  lark.  The  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke ! 

A thousand  pounds  a year  for  pure  respect ! 

No  other  obligation  I By  my  life, 

That  promises  more*  thousands  : honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.  By  this  time, 

I know  your  back  will  bear  a duchess  ; — say, 

Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady, 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy, 
And  leave  me  out  on ’t.  Would  I had  no  being. 
If  this  salute  b my  blood  a jot ; it  faints  me, 

To  think  what  follows. 

The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence : pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  have  heard  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.  A Hall  in  Block-Friars. 

Trumpets,  sennet,  and  cornet*.  Enter  two  Vergers, 
with  short  si f ver  wands  ; next  them , two  Seri  !k», 
in  the  habits  of  doctors ; after  them,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  alone ; after  him, 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Ely,  Rochester, 
and  Saint  Asaph  ; next  them,  with  some 
small  distance,  follows  a Gentleman,  bearing 
the  purse, with  the  great  seal,  and  a cardinal's 
hat  ; then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a silver 
cross  ; then  a Gentlemnn-ushcr  bare-headed , 
accompanied witha  Sergeant- at-arms, bearing 
a silver  mace  ; then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing 
two  great  silver  pillars  y<®>  after  them,  side  by 
side,  the  two  Cardinals,  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peius  ; tiro  Noblemen  with  the  sword  and 
mace.  Then  enter  the  Kino  and  Queen, 
and  their  Trains.  The  Kino  takes  place c 
under  the  cloth  of  state;  the  tico  Cardinals 


(*)  Old  text,  *m>. 

* Forty  pence,  no.]  That  U,  Pd  wageT  forty-pence.  (t  doe*  not. 
Steevens  hu  cited  several  passage*  to  show  that  forty  pence,  or 
three  and  fourpeuce,  was  a proverbial  expression  for  any  small 
waiter  or  imn. 

b it  1*1*  aalute  my  blood  a jot ;]  Some  critic*  have  made  a dlf-  * 
Acuity  of  the  word  talute  in  this  passage ; and  Mr.  Collier's  an- 
notator lubatltute*  elate.  Salute  here  means  more  or  exhilarate. 
So,  in  our  author's  Sonnets  (exxi.):  — 


[SCENE  IV. 

sit  under  him,  as  judges.  The  Queen  takes 
} dace  at  some  distance  from  the  Kino.  The 
Bishops  place  themselves  on  each  side  the  court 
m manner  of  a consistory ; between  them, 
the  Scribes.  The  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops. 
The  Crier  and  the  rest  of  the  Attendants  stand 
in  convenient  order  about  the  stage . 

Wol.  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What’s  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 

And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allow’d  ; 

You  may,  then,  spare  that  time. 

Wol.  Be’t  so. — Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come 
into  the  court. 

Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  come  into  the 
court. 

K.  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England, 
come  into  the  court. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court  l 

[ The  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her 
chair,  goes  about  the  court,  comes  to  the  Kino, 
and  kneels  at  his  feet  ; then  speaks.  ] 

Q.  Kath.  Sir,  I desire  you  do  me  right  and 
justice ; 

And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  nie  ; for 
I ain  a most  poor  woman,  and  a stranger. 

Born  out  of  your  dominions  ; having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,-  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.  Alas,  sir, 

In  what  have  I offended  you  ? what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 

That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 

And  take  your  good  grace  from  me?  Heaven  witness, 

I have  been  to  you  a true  and  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable  : 

Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 

\ ea,  subject  to  your  countenance, — glad  or  sorry, 
As  I saw  it  inclin’d.  When  was  the  hour 
I ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ? Or  which  of  your 
friends 

Have  I not  strove  to  love,  although  I knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ? what  friend  of  mine. 

That  had  to  him  deriv’d  your  anger,  did  I 


“ For  why  should  other*'  false  adulterate  eye* 

Giro  talutalien  to  my  sportive  blood  f" 

* Place—]  Place  of  old  meant  something  more  emphatic  than 
mere  teal ; it  implied  the  appropriate  teat.  We  have  It  In  *•  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  where  the  Duke  b da  Portia,  the  supposed 
Toung  Judge,  take  his  -place,”  which  is  the  judgment-seat, 
beneath  the  Duke’*  throne. 

4 Indifferent, — J Impart, at. 
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Continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gave*  notice 
lie  was  from  thence  discharg’d  ? Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you : if,  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

• Nay,  gave  notice—]  It  hai  been  tuggeited  that  Shaktapcarc 
probably  wrote,  ••  nay,  gave  mol  notice,”  *c. 
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My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  dufv, 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God’s  name. 

Turn  me  away  ; and  let  the  foul's!  contempt 

Shut  door  u|hiii  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharp’st  kind  of  justice.  Please  you,  9ir, 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment : Ferdinand, 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon’d  one 
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act  II.]  KINO  HENRY 

The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign’d  by  1 
many 

A year  before : it  is  not  to  be  question’d 
That  they  hud  gather’d  a wise  council  to  them 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem’d  our  marriage  lawful:  wherefore  I 
humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I may 

Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis’d ; whose  counsel 

I will  implore : if  not,  i’  the  name  of  God, 

Your  pleasure  be  ful till’d  ! 

Wol.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice)  these  reverend  fathers; 
men 

Of  singular  integrity  and  learning, 

Yea,  the  elect  o’  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause : it  shall  be  therefore  boot- 
less, 

That  longer  you  desire*  the  court ; as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly : therefore,  mndam. 
It’s  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed  ; 

And  that,  without  delay,  their  argumenta 
Be  now  produc’d,  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal, — - 

To  you  I speak. 

Wol.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I am  about  to  weep  ; but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a queen,  (or  long  have  dream’d  so) 
certain 

The  daughter  of  a king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I ’ll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Wol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I will,  when  you  ore  humble ; nay, 
before, 

Or  God  will  punish  me.  I do  believe, 

Induc’d  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy  ; and  make  my  challenge. 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge  ; for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me, — 
Which  God’s  dew  quench ! — Therefore  I say 
again, 

I utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge  ; whom,  yet  once 
more, 

I hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a friend  to  truth. 

Wol.  I do  profess, 

You  speak  not  like  yourself ; who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display’d  tho  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 


• Detire  the  court  The  fourth  folio  has.  " drfer  the  court.” 
b If  he  know.  &c-l  Howe  reads,  *•  Hut  if  he  know."  &c. 

* Yumr  voids, — J Tyrwhltt  believed  “ words”  to  be  a tnitjirint 


THE  EIGHTH.  [bosks  it. 

O’ertopping  woman’s  power.  Madam,  you  do  me 
wrong  : 

I have  no  spleen  against  you,  nor  injustice 
For  you  or  any  : how  for  1 have  proceeded, 

Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a commission  from  the  consistory, 

Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.  You  charge 
me 

That  I have  blown  this  coal : I do  deny  it : 

The  king  is  present : if  it  be  known  to  bim 
That  I gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 

And  worthily,  my  falsehood  ! yea,  os  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.  If b he  know 
That  I am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 

I am  not  of  your  wrong.  Therefore  in  him 
It  lies  to  cure  me  : and  the  cure  is,  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  you : the  which 
before 

His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking. 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Katii.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I am  a simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.  You’re  meek  and 
huTuble-mouth’d  ; 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility  ; but  your  heart 
Is  ernmm’d  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness’  favours. 
Gone  slightly  o’er  low  Bteps ; and  now  ore 
mounted 

Where  powers  are  your  retainers ; and  your 
words,0 

Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  aa’t  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.  I must  tell  you. 
You  tender  more  your  person ’s  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual : that  again 
I do  refuse  you  for  my  judge  ; and  here, 

Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 

To  bring  my  whole  cause  ’fore  his  holiness, 

And  to  be  judg’d  by  him. 

[She  curtsies  to  the  Kino,  and  retires. 
Cam.  The  queen  is  obstinate. 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by’t ; ’t  is  not  well. 

She’s  going  away. 

K.  IIkn.  Call  her  again. 

Cbikr.  Katharine  queen  of  England , come 
into  the  court. 

Gbif.  Madam,  you  arc  call’d  back. 

Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it?  pray  you, 
keep  your  way : 

When  you  are  call’d,  return. — Now  the  Lord 
help. 


for  u uriti ; and  that  the  queen  referred  to  the  young  men  of  tanlly 
whom  Wolscy  employed  In  domestic  service*. 
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They  vex  me  past  my  patience! — Pray  you,  pass  : 
on: 

I will  not  tarry  ; no,  nor  ever  more, 

Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts.^) 

[Exeunt  Queen,  Griffith,  and  Attendants. 
K.  Hrn.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i’  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted, 

For  speaking  false  in  that.  Thou  art,  alone, 

(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, — 
Obeying  in  commanding, — and  thy  parts. 

Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out) 

The  queen  of  earthly  queens. — She’s  noble  bom; 
And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir, 

In  humblest  manner  I require  your  highness, 

That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I am  robb’d  and 
bound, 

Thero  must  I be  unloos’d  ; although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on ’t  ? or  ever 
Have  to  you, — but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A royal  lady, — spake  one  the  least  word,  that  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 

Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K.  Hkn.  My  lord  cardinal, 

I do  excuse  you ; yea,  upon  mine  honour, 

I free  you  from’t.  You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 

Bark  when  their  fellows  do : by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.  You’re  excus’d  : 

But  will  you  be  more  justified  ? you  ever 
Have  wish’d  the  sleeping  of  this  business  ; never 
Desir’d  it  to  be  stirr’d ; but  oft  have  hinder'd, 
oft, 

The  passages  mado  toward  it on  my  honour, 

I speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point, 

And  thus  far  clear  him.  Now,  what  mov’d  me 
to’t, — 

I will  be  bold  with  time  and  your  attention  : — 

Then  mark  the  inducement.  Thus  it  came; — 
give  heed  to ’t : — 

My  conscience  first  receiv’d  a tenderness, 

Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter’d 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambas- 
sador ; 

Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A*  marriage,  ’twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 

(•)  Old  text,  And. 
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Our  daughter  Mary:  i’  the  progress  of  this  busi- 
ness, 

Ere  a determinate  resolution,  he 
( 1 mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a respite  ; 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 

Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager. 
Sometimes  our  brother’s  wife.  This  respite  shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  enter’d  me, 

Yea,  with  a splitting*  power,  and  made  to  tremble 
The  region  of  my  breast ; which  forc’d  such  way 
That  many  maz’d  considerings  did  throng, 

And  press’d  in  with  this  caution.  First,  me- 
thouglit, 

I stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven  ; who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb, 

If  it  conceiv’d  a male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to’t,  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead  : for  her  mole  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  air’d  them : hence  I took  a 
thought, 

This  was  a judgment  on  me;  that  my  king- 
dom,— 

Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o’  the  world, — should 
not 

Be  gladded  in’t  by  me:  then  follows,  that 
I weigh’d  the  danger  which  my  realms  Btood  in 
By  this  my  issue’s  fail ; and  that  gave  to  me 
Many  a groaning  throe.  Thus  hulling  * in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together ; that ’s  to  say, 

I meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — which 
I then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well, — 

By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land 
And  doctors  lcam’d. — First  I began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln  ; you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I did  reck, 

When  I first  mov'd  you. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  I have  spoke  long ; be  pleas’d  your- 
self to  say 

now  far*  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin.  So  please  your  highness. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 

Bearing  a state  of  mighty  moment  in ’t, 

And  consequence  of  dread, — that  I committed 
The  daring’st  counsel  which  I had  to  doubt ; 

And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course, 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  I then  mov’d  you, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury ; and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons. — Unsolicited 
I left  no  reverend  jwrson  in  this  court ; 

(*)  First  folio,  spitling. 

* Hulling—]  Tossing  to  ond  fro,  like  ft  ship. 
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[scene  IV. 


ACT  II.] 

Hat  by  particular  consent  proceeded. 

Under  your  hands  nud  seals : therefore,  go  on  ; 
For  no  dislike  i’  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward  : 

Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life, 

And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come,  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That’s  paragon’d  o*  the  world. 

Cam.  So  please  your  highness, 

The  queen  being  absent,  ’tis  a needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day : 


| Meanwhile  must  bo  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

[They  rise  to  deftart. 

K.  Hen.  [Aside.']  I may  perceive, 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me : I abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. — 

My  learn’d  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmcr, 
Pr'ythee  return  ! with  thy  approach,  I know, 

My  comfort  comes  along. — Break  up  the  court : 

1 say,  set  on. 

[Exeunt,  in  manner  as  they  entered. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — London.  Palace  at  Bridewell.  A Room  in  the  Queen’*  Apartment. 


T7ie  Qukkn  and  gome  of  her  Women  at  tcork. 

Q.  Katii.  Toko  thy  lute,  wench : my  soul  grows 
sad  with  troubles ; 

Sing,  and  disperse  ’em,  if  thou  eanst : leave 
working. 

SONG. 

Orpheus,  with  hie  lute , made  trees , 

And  the  mountain-top*  that  freetey 
Row  themselves,  uhrn  he  did  sing  : 

To  his  music,  plants  andjloirers 
Ever  sprung  ; as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a lasting  spring. 
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Every  thing  that  heard  him  play , 

Even  the  billows  of  the  sea , 

Hung  their  heads , and  then  lay  by. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art  ; 

Killing  cart  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  asleep , or,  hearing , die. 

Enter  a Gentleman. 

Q.  Kath.  How  now  1 

Gknt.  An’t  please  your  grace,  the  two  great 
cardinals 

Wait  in  the  presence. 

Q.  Kath.  Would  they  apeak  with  me? 

Gkxt.  They  will’d  me  say  so,  madam. 

Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  graces 
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To  come  near.  [ Exit  Gent.]  What  can  be  their 
business 

With  me,  a poor  weak  woman,  fall'n  from  favour? 

I do  not  like  their  coming  : — now  I think  on ’t. 
They  should  be  good  men ; their  affairs  as 
righteous : 

But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 


Enter  Wolsey  and  Campfivs. 

Wol.  Peace  to  your  highness ! 

Q.  Kath.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a 
housewife ; 

I would  be  nil,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  reverend  lords? 
Wol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to 
withdraw 

Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here  ; 

There’s  nothing  I have  done  yet,  o’  my  conscience, 
Deserves  a comer : would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a soul  as  I do  ! 

My  lords,  I care  not,  (so  much  I am  happy 
Above  o number,)  if  my  actions 
W ere  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  ’em, 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  ’em, 

I know  my  life  so  even.  If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I am  wife  in, 

Out  with  it  boldly  ; truth  loves  open  dealing. 
Wol.  Tanta  est  ergh  te  mentis  integritas,  regina 
serenissima, — 

Q.  Kath.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ; 

I am  not  such  a truant  since  my  coming, 

As  not  to  know  the  language  I have  liv’d  in : 

A strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange, 
suspicious ; 

Pray,  speak  in  English  : here  are  some  will  thank 
you, 

If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress’  sake; — 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong:  lord  cardinal, 
The  willing’st  sin  I ever  yet  committed, 

May  be  absolv’d  in  English. 

Wol.  Noble  lady, 

I am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you) 

So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 

To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses, 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow, — 

You  have  too  much,  good  lady : — but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  king  and  you  ; and  to  deliver. 

Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions, 

And  comforts  to  your*  cause. 


(*)  Fir«t  folio,  our. 
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Cast.  Most  honour’d  madam, 

My  lord  of  York,— out  of  his  noble  nature, 

Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace, — 
Forgetting,  like  a good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far)— 
Offers,  as  I do,  in  a sign  of  peace, 

His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  [Aside*]  To  betray  me. — 

My  lords,  I thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills, 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so!) 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 

In  such  a point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I fear,)  with  my  weak  wit, 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 

In  truth,  I know  not.  I was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids  ; full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men  or  Bueh  business. 

For  her  sake  that  I have  been,  (for  I feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,)  good  your  grace*, 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause  : 

Alas  ! I am  a woman,  friendless,  hopeless  ! 

Wol.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king’s  love  with 
these  fears  ; 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath.  In  England, 

But  little  for  my  profit : can  you  think,  lords, 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 

Or  be  a known  friend,  ’gainst  his  highness’  pleasure, 
(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest) 
And  live  a subject  ? Nay,  forsooth,  ray  friends, 
They  that  must  weigh  out*  my  afflictions, 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  hero ; 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence, 

In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam.  I would  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  IIow,  sir? 

Cam.  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king's  pro- 
tection ; 

He’s  loring,  and  most  gracious : ’twill  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better  and  your  cause  *, 

For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o’ertake  ye, 

You  ’ll  part  away  disgrac’d. 

Wol.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  wlmt  ye  wish  for  both, — 
my  ruin : 

Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  ? out  upon  ye  ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet ; there  sits  a Judge, 

That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam.  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Kath.  The  more  shame  for  ye ; holy  men 
I thought  ye, 

Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 

But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts  I fear  ye : 
Mend  ’em  for  shame,  my  lords.  Is  this  your  com- 
fort? 


» Weigh  out—]  Probably  for  cmivtifk. 
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The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a wretched  lady  ? 

A woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  scorn’d  ? 

I will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries, 

I have  more  charity : but  say,  I warn’d  ye  ; 

Take  heed,  for  heaven’s  sake  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

Wol.  Madam,  this  is  a mere  distraction  ; 

You  tuni  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing : woe  upon 

And  all  such  false  professors ! Would  you  have 
me 

(If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity ; 

If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen’s  habits) 

Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas ! has  banish'd  me  his  bed  already, — 

His  love,  too  long  ago ! I am  old,  my  lords, 

And  all  the  fellowship  I hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.  What  cau  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a curse  like  this  ? 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Kath.  Have  I liv’d  thus  long — (let  me 
speak  myself, 

Since  virtue  finds  no  friends) — a wife,  a true  one? 
A woman  (I  dare  say,  without  vain -glory) 

Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 

Have  I with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  mot  the  king?  lov’d  him  next  heaven? 
obey’d  him  ? 

Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 

And  am  I thus  rewarded  ? *t  is  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a constant  woman  to  her  husband, 

One  that  ne’er  dream’d  a joy  bevond  his  pleasure  ; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 

Yet  will  I add  an  honour, — a great  patience. 
Wol.  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we 
aim  at. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  I dare  not  make  myself  so 
goi'ty. 

To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to : nothing  but  death 
Shall  e’er  divorce  my  dignities. 

Wol.  Pray,  hear  me. 

Q.  Kath.  Would  I hod  never  trod  this  English 
earth, 

Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 

Ye  have  angels’  faces/  but  heaven  knows  your 
hearts. 

What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ! 

I am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 

Alas,  poor  wenches,  where  ore  now  your  fortunes? 

[ To  her  Women. 

Shipwreck’d  upon  a kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

No  friends,  no  hope ; no  kindred  weep  for  me, 

* Ye  h»Tf  enurin’  furei, — ] A reference,  belike,  to  the  old 
quibble  attributed  to  Augustine,—1 “ non  Angh  led  Amgeii." 
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Almost  no  grave  allow’d  me : — like  the  lily, 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish’d, 
I’ll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Wol.  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  arc 
honest, 

You’d  feel  more  comfort:  why  should  we,  good 
lady, 

Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ? alas,  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it ; 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  ’em. 

For  goodness’  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 
llow  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king’s  acquaintance,  by  this 
carriage. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 

So  much  they  love  it ; but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  os  storms. 

I know  you  have  a gentle,  noble  temper, 

A soul  as  even  as  a calm  : pray,  think  us 
Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and 
servants. 

Cam.  Madam,  you’ll  find  it  so.  You  wrong 
your  virtues 

With  these  weak  women’s  fears : a noble  spirit, 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  easts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.  The  king 
loves  you ; 

Beware  you  lose  it  not : for  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  arc  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 

Q.  Kath.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords : and, 
pray,  forgive  me, 

If  I have  us’d  myself  unmannerly ; 

You  know  I am  a woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Pray,  do  my  service  to  his  majesty  : 

He  has  my  heart  yet ; and  shall  have  my  prayers 
While  I shall  have  my  life.  Come,  reverend 
fathers. 

Bestow  your  counsels  on  me : she  now  begs, 

That  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here. 

She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear.O) 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.  Ante -chamber  to  the 
King’s  Apartment 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Dukk  of 
Suffolk,  the  Eaiil  of  Soirky,  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

Norf.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them : if  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I cannot  promise 
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But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Sun.  I am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 

To  be  reveng’d  on  him. 

Suf.  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontcmn’d  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected?  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 

Out  of  himself  ?(2> 

Chau.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures : 
What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me  I know  ; 

What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us,)  I much  fear.  If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him  ; for  he  hath  a witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  ’a  tongue. 

Norf.  O,  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out : the  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.  No,  he ’s  settled, 
Not  to  como  off,  in  hia  displeasure. 

Suit.  Sir, 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this, 

Once  every  hour. 

Norf.  Believe  it,  this  ia  true. 

In  the  divorce  hia  contrary  proceedings 
Arc  all  unfolded  ; wherein  ho  nppears, 

As  I would  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Suf.  Most  strangely. 
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Sir.  O,  how,  how? 

Sup.  The  cardinal’s  letters  to  the  pope  mis- 
carried, 

And  came  to  the  eye  o’  the  king ; wherein  was 
read, 

How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o’  the  divorce ; for  if 
It  did  take  place,  I do,  quoth  he,  jxrceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  li  alien. 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sun.  Will  this  work  ? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he 
coasts 

And  hedges  his  own  way.  But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient’s  death  ; the  king  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  Would  he  had  ! 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord ! 
For,  I profess,  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now,  oil  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction ! 

Suf.  My  Amen  to  *t ! 

Norf.  All  men’s ! 

Suf.  There’s  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecountcd. — But,  my  lords, 

She  is  a gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature:  I persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz’d. 

x x 
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Sur.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal’s  ? 

The  Lord  forbid  ! 

Norf.  Marry,  Amen ! 

Suf.  No,  no ; 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose, 

Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.  Cardinal 
Campeius 

Is  stol’n  away  to  Home ; hath  ta’en  no  leave ; 

Has  left  the  cause  o’  the  king  unhandlcd  ; and 
la  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal, 

To  second  all  his  plot.  I do  assure  you 
The  king  cried  Ha!  at  this. 

Cham.  Now,  God  Incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  Ha,  louder ! 

Norf.  But,  my  lord, 

When  returns  Cranmer? 

Suf.  lie  is  return’d,  in  his  opinions  ; which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce, 

Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom : shortly,  I believe. 

His  second  marriage  shall  he  publish’d,  and 
Her  coronation.  Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call’d,  queen,  but  princess  dowager, 

And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Norf.  This  same  Cranmer ’a 

A worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta’en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  business. 

Suf.  He  ha*,  and  we  shall  see  him 
For  it,  an  archbishop. 

Norf.  So  I hear. 

Suf.  ’Tia  so. — 

The  cardinal  ! 


Enter  Wolsey  and  Cromwell. 

Norf.  Observe,  observe,  lie’s  moody. 

Wol.  The  packet,  Cromwell, 

Gave’t  you  the  king? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in’s  bedchamber. 
Wol.  Look'd  he  o’  the  inside  of  the  paper  ? 
Crom,  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them : and  the  first  he  view’d, 

He  did  it  with  a serious  mind  ; a heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.  You  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready  to  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  1 think  by  this,  he  is. 

Wol.  Leave  me  a while. — 

[Exit  Cromwell. 

It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alengon, 

The  French  king’s  sister : he  shall  marry  her. — 
Anne  Bulled!  No;  I’ll  no  Anne  Bullens  for 
him : 

Thcie’s  more  in’t  than  fair  visage. — Bullen  ! 

No,  we’ll  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I wish 
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THE  EIGHTH.  (scene  ii. 

To  hear  from  Home. — The  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke ! 

Norf.  He’s  discontented. 

Suf.  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur.  Sharp  enough, 

Lord,  for  thy  justice ! 

Wol.  The  late  queen’s  gentlewoman;  a knight’s 
daughter, 

To  be  her  mistress’  mistress!  the queeu’s queen ! — 
This  candle  bums  not  clear:*  ’tis  I must  snuff  it; 
Then,  out  it  goes.  What  though  I know  her 
virtuous, 

And  well-deserving  ? yet  I know  her  for 
A spleeny  Lutheran ; and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  Ho  i’  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul’d  king.  Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ; one 
Hath  crawl’d  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 

And  is  his  oracle. 

Norf.  He  is  vex’d  at  something. 

Sur.  I would,  ’twere  something  that  would 
fret  the  string, 

The  master-cord  on’s  heart ! 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king  ! 


Enter  the  Kino,  reading  a schedule,  and  Loyf.ll. 

K.  Hrn.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accu- 
mulated 

To  his  own  portion  ! and  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him ! How,  i’the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  ho  rake  this  together  ! — Now,  my  lords, — 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Norf.  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him : some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  : he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 

Stops  on  a sudden,  looks  upon  the  grouud, 

Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ; straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait;  then,  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hard  ; and  anon,  he  costs 
His  eye  against  the  moon : in  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  well  be, 

There  is  a mutiny  in’s  mind.  This  morning 
Papers  of  stAtc  he  sent  me  to  peruse. 

As  I requir’d  ; and  wot  you  what  I found 
There? — on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly; — 
Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 

The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 

Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household  ; which 
I find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaks 
Possession  of  a subject. 


“ This  candle  burnt  not  clear:]  There  may  be  a play  Intended 
on  the  word  Bulltn,  which  it  taid  to  hare  been  an  ancient  pro- 
vincial name  for  a candle. 
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Norf.  It’s  heaven's  will, 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  pucket, 

To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K.  IIen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth, 

And  fix’d  on  spiritual  object,  ho  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musing* ; but  I am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[Z/<r  takes  his  seat  an< f whispers  Lovkli., 
who  goes  to  Woi.sky. 

Wol.  Heaven  forgive  me  ! — 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness ! 

K.  Hen.  Good  my  lord, 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff",  and  bear  the 

inventory 

Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind  ; the  which 
You  were  now  running  o’er:  you  have  scarce 
time 

To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a brief  span, 

To  keep  your  earthly  audit : sure  in  that 
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1 deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  vou  therein  my  companion. 

Wol.  ^ Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I have  a time  ; a time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which 
I bear  i’the  state  ; and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 

I.  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 

Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

Wol.  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  to- 
gether, 

As  I will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying ! 

K.  Hen.  ’Tis  well  said  again, 

And  ’tis  a kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well ; 

And  yet,  words  arc  no  deeds.  My  father  lov’d 
you : 

He  said  he  did ; and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.  Since  I had  my  office. 

1 have  kept  you  next  my  heart ; have  not  alone 

x x 2 
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[SCENE  II. 


ACT  III.] 

Employ’d  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home, 
But  par’d  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Wol.  [Aside.]  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Sim.  [ A side  to  others.]  Tho  Lord  increase  this 
business ! 

K.  ITkn.  Have  I not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ? I pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  what  I now  pronounce  you  have  found  true  : 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal, 

If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.  What  say  you  ? 

Wol.  My  sovereign,  I confess, your  royal  graces. 
Shower’d  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite  ; which  went 
Beyond  all  man’s  endeavours  : — my  endeavours 
Have  ever  conic  too  short  of  my  desires, 

Yet  fil’d*  with  my  abilities  :■  mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.  For  your  great  graces 
Heap’d  upon  me,  poor  undcscrver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks, 

My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you  ; my  loyalty. 

Which  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 

Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  answered  ; 

A loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated  : the  honour  of  it 
Docs  pay  the  act  of  it;  as,  i’the  contrary, 

The  foulness  is  the  punishment.  I presume, 
That,  ns  niy  hand  has  open’d  bounty  to  you. 

My  heart  dropp’d  love,  my  power  rain’d  honour, 
more 

On  you  than  any  ; bo  your  hand  and  heart, 

Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power, 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty, 
As  ’twere  in  love’s  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

Wol.  I do  profess 

That  for  your  highness’  good  I ever  labour’d 
More  than  mine  own;  that  am,  have,  and  will  bc,b 
Though  all  tho  world  should  crack  tlieir  duty  to 
)’0lb 

And  throw  it  from  their  soul ; though  penis  did 
Abound  as  thick  os  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid,  yet  my  duty, 

As  doth  a rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 

Should  tho  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 

And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen.  ’Tis  nobly  spoken: — 


(•)  old  t txt.jurd. 

• Yet  fil'd  with  my  abilities:]  Yet  march'd  an  equal  pace 
with  my  abilities 

h That  am,  have,  and  will  be, — ) A muof  the  first  magnitude. 
Mr.  Singer  proposes  to  make  all  “congruous  and  clear,"  by 
reading.— 

“ — that  I am  true,  and  will  be." 

And  Mr.  Collier  hopes  to  have  rendered  the  passage  intelligible  by 
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Take  notice,  lords,  lie  has  a loyal  breast, 

For  you  have  seen  him  open’t. — Head  o’er  this  ; 

[Giving  him  papers . 

And  after,  this ; and  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[AVtV,  frowning  ujton  the  Cardinal  : th* 
Nobles  throng  after  him,  smiling  and 
whispering. 

Wol.  What  should  this  mean? 

What  sudden  anger’s  this?  how  have  I reap’d  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  ns  if  ruin 
Leap’d  from  his  eyes:  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall’d  him  ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.  I must  read  this  paper  ; 
1 fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — ’Tis  so  ; 

This  paper  has  undone  me  : — ’tis  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends ; indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.  O negligence, 

Fit  for  a fool  to  fall  by  ! what  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I sent  the  king  ? — Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  heat  this  from  his  brains? 

I know  ’twill  stir  him  strongly;  yet  I know 
A way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.  What’s  this — To  the 
Pope  l 

The  letter,  as  I live,  with  all  the  business 
1 writ  to’s  holiness.  Nay  then,  farewell  I 
I have  touch’d  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  ihy  glory, 

I haste  now  to  my  setting  ; I shall  fall 
Like  a bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  mau  sec  me  more. 


Re-enter  the  DrxF.s  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Scurry,  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

Norp.  Hear  the  king’s  pleasure,  cardinal,  who 
commands  you 

To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands  ; and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house,  my  lord  of  Winchester’s, 

Till  you  heai*  further  from  his  highness. 

Wol.  Stay, — 

Where’s  your  commission,  lords?  words  cannot 
carry 

Authority  so  weighty. 


changing  am  to  “aim,"  inserting  I before  Aar*,  and  omitting  Se, — 

" that  aim  I have,  and  wilL" 

But  neither  of  these  alteration*  carrie*  conviction;  and  perhaps 
our  luggestioti  that  the  passage  may  hare  originally  stood,— 

“ to  that  l am  tlaee  and  will  be." 


" — to  that  1 
is  not  a whit  more  feasible. 


’m  tla r*  and  will  be," — 
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Sup.  Who  dnrc  cross  ’em, 

Bearing  the  king’s  will  from  his  mouth  expressly? 

Wol.  Till  I find  more  than  will  or  words  to  do  it, 
(I  mean  your  malice)  know,  officious  lords, 

I dare  and  must  deny  it.  Now  I feel 
( >f  what  coarse  metal  ye  arc  moulded, — envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 

As  if  it  fed  ye  ! and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin  ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice  ; 

You  have  Christian  warrant  for  ’em,  and,  no  doubt, 
Tn  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.  That  seal, 

You  a“k  with  such  a violence,  the  king 
(Mine  and  your  master)  with  his  own  hand  gave 
me : 

Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours, 
During  my  life  ; and,  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  lctters-patenta  :* — now,  who’ll  take  it? 
Sun.  The  king,  that  gave  it. 

Wol.  It  must  be  himself,  then. 


Sun.  Thou  art  a proud  traitor,  priest. 

Wol.  Proud  lord,  thou  licst ! 

Within  these  forty b hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so. 

Sun.  Thy  ambition. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  mbb’d  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 

'I'lie  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals 
(With  thee,  and  nil  thy  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weigh’d  not  a hair  of  bis.  Plague  of  your  policy  ! 
I You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland  ; 

Far  from  bis  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gnv’st 
him ; 

Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv’d  him  with  an  axe, 

Wol.  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 

I answer  is  most  false.  The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts : how  innocent  I was 


• Tied  It  bjr  letters-patent* ] Tlii*  in  sometimes  prir 
letter*  j atenl ; but  the  old  text  is  the  language  of  the  ).oet'%  i 


t»  Forty  hours—]  Meaning,  within  some  hours.  See  note  (5), 
p '50,  Vol.  I. 
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ACT  III.] 

From  any  private  malice  in  his  end. 

His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 

If  I lov’d  many  words,  lord,  I should  tell  you, 
You  have  os  little  honesty  ns  honour, 

That,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  tho  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 

Dare  mate  a sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be,* 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sun.  By  my  soul. 

Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you  ; thou  shouldst 
feel 

My  sword  i’  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My  lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 

And  from  this  fellow  ? If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a piece  of  scarlet. 

Farewell  nobility  ; let  his  grnce  go  forward, 

And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks. b 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sub.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land’s  wealth  into  one, 

Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion  ; 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets. 

You  writ  to  the  pope  against  the  king  : your  good- 
ness. 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. — 
My  lord  of  Norfolk, — os  you  are  truly  noble, 

As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  despis’d  nobility,  our  issues, 

Who,*  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen, — 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life : — I’ll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol.  How  much,  methinks,  I could  despise 
this  man, 

But  that  I am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 

Norf.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king’s 
hand : 

But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

Wol.  So  much  fairer 

And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 

When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sub.  This  cannot  save  you: 

I thank  my  memory,  I yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles  ; and  out  they  shall. 

Now,  if  you  can,  blush  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal, 
You’ll  show  a little  honesty. 

(•)  Pint  folio,  H'Aom. 

» If  I lov'd  many  word*,  lord,  I should  tell  you. 

You  hare  a*  little  honesty  a*  honour, 

That,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master. 

Pare  male  a sounder  man  than  Surrey  ran  be. 

And  all  that  lore  hi*  folllea.] 

Theobald  inaerted  / after  " That,"  in  the  third  line, — 

**  That  I In  the  way.”  Ac. 

The  pronoun  would  be  more  in  place,  perhaps,  before  " dare,"  in  a 
subsequent  line, — 

"1  dare  mate  a sounder  man,'  Ac. 
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Wol.  Speak  on,  sir, 

I dare  your  worst  objections : if  I blush, 

It  is  to  see  a nobleman  wont  manners. 

Sun.  I hod  rather  want  those  than  my  head. 
Have  at  you  ! 

! First,  that  without  the  king’s  assent  or  knowledge, 
I You  wrought  to  be  a legate,  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Norf.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Home,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  JSgo  et  Rex  mens 
Was  still  inscrib’d;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  l>c  your  servant. 

Sup.  Then,  that  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  mode  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  sea). 

Sun.  Item,  you  sent  a large  commission 
To  Gregory  dc  Cassali?,*  to  conclude. 

Without  the  king’s  will  or  the  state’s  allowance, 

A league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caus'd 
I Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp’d  on  the  king’s  coin. 

Sub.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable 
substance, 

| (By  what  means  got,  I leave  to  your  own  con- 
science) 

! To  furnish  Borne,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
: You  have'  for  dignities  ; to  tho  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.  Many  more  there  are  ; 
Which,  since  they  arc  of  you,  and  odious, 

' I will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Chaw.  O my  lord, 

Press  not  a falling  man  too  far  ! ’t  is  virtue  : 

His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ; let  them, 

Not  you,  correct  him.  My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sun.  I forgive  him. 

Suf.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king’s  further  pleasure 
is, — 

Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatinef  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a praemunire , — 

That  therefore  such  a writ  be  sued  against  you, 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 

Chattels.^  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 

Out  of  tho  king’s  protection  : — this  is  my  charge. 

Nobf.  And  so  we  ’ll  leave  you  to  your  meditations. 
How  to  live  better.  For  your  stubborn  answer 

(•)  Old  text,  Cattodo.  (1)  Folio*.  Legalise,  Legantine. 

(I)  Old  text,  Cast  let. 

unless.  indeed,  the  eon*tniction  ha*  been  altogether  mistaken, 
and  means,  You  have  as  little  honesty  and  honour  that  dare  mate 
(i.e.  a nail,  impugn,  confound)  a sounder  inan  than  yourself  for 
pursuing  the  course  of  loyalty  and  truth  towards  his  king. 

*>  And  dare  us  with  hi#  cap.  like  lark*.]  " It  is  well  known 
that  the  hat  of  a cardinal  is  scarlet ; and  that  one  of  the  method* 
of  darirng  larks  wa*  l>v  small  mirrors  fastened  on  scarlet  cloth, 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  these  birds,  while  the  fowler  drew 
his  net  over  them," — Stkevj kb. 

« Foe  have,  Ac.]  Query,  You  parr,  Ac.* 
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act  ni.J 

About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us, 

The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  Bhall  thank 
you. 

So,  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

[Exmnt  all  ejrcejit  W0L8EY. 
Wol.  So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  War  me. 
Farewell  ! a long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ; to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;*  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a frost,  a killing  frost  ; 

And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening, — nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I do.  I have  ventur’d, 

Luke  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a sea  of  glory  ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  : my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ; and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I hnte  ye! 

I feel  my  heart  new  open’d.  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes’  favours! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Chomwkll,  amazed! y. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell ! 
Crom.  I have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol.  What,  amaz’d 

At  my  misfortunes?  can  thy  spirit  wonder, 

A great  man  should  decline  ? Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I am  fall’n  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

W ol.  Why,  well ; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I know  myself  now,  and  I feel  within  me 
A peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A still  and  quiet  conscience.  The  king  has  cur’d 
me, 

1 humbly  thank  his  grace ; and  from  these  shoul- 
ders, 

These  ruin’d  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A load  would  sink  a navy, — too  much  honour : 

0,  ’tis  a burden,  Cromwell,  ’t is  a burden, 

Tio  heavy  for  a man  that  hopes  for  heaven  ! 

Crom.  I am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that 
right  use  of  it. 

Vol.  I hope  I hove:  I am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Ou  of  a fortitude  of  soul  I feel,) 

(a)  Old  text,  kopft. 


(St'KNfi  11. 

f To  endure  more  miseries  and  greater  far. 

Than  my  weak -hearted  enemies  dare  offer. — 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heaviest  and  the  worst 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  him  ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More  is 
chosen 

Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That’s  somewhat  sudden  : — 

But  he’s  a learned  man.  May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness’  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth’s  sake  and  his  conscience;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a tomb  of  orphans’  tears  wept  on  ’em  • ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmcr  is  return’d  with  welcome, 
Install'd  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That’s  news  indeed. 

Crom.  I-nst,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in. secrecy  long  married, 

This  day  was  viewed  in  open  as  his  queen, 

Going  to  chapel  ; and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull’d  me  down. 
O Cromwell, 

The  king  has  gone  beyond  me  ; all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I have  lost  for  ever : 

: No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 

: Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
i Upon  my  smiles.  Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I am  a poor  fall’n  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master  : seek  the  king  ; 

(That  sun,  I pray,  may  never  set !)  I have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art:  he  will  advance  thee; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too : good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ; make  use*  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O my  lord, 

Must  I then  leave  you  ? must  I needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a master? 

Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
The  king  shall  have  my  sendee,  but  my  prayers 
For  ever  and  for  ever  shall  be  yours. 

Wol.  Cromwell,  I did  not  think  to  shed  a tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forc’d  me, 

Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let’s  dry  our  eyes:  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And, — when  I am  forgotten,  as  I shall  be  ; 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  muBt  be  heard  of, — say,  I taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 

(*)  Old  text,  him 
• Un-]  Inltrtu. 
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And  Bounded  nil  the  depths  nnd  shoals  of  honour, — i 
Found  thee  a way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; i 
A sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I charge  thee,  fling  awav  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man,  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  hy  it  ? 

Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate* 
thee  ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues.  He  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim's!  at,  be  thy  country’s, 

* Cherish  Ihoir  hearts  that  hate  thre;\  Worbiirti*n  ittppwci, 
and  very  ptauoibly.  thit  the  p -et  “Cherish  those 

that  trait  Uiee;*'  that  W,  thy  <!e|xia]  n ts. 


Thy  God's,  and  truth's ; then  if  thou  fall’st,  O 
Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a blessed  martyr ! Serve  the  king ; 
And, — pr’ythee,  lead  me  in  : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  nil  I have  ; 

To  the  last  penny,  'tis  the  king's:  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I dare  now  call  mine  own.  O Cromwell,  Cromwell  ! 
Hud  I hut  serv’d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
T serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  nuked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wol.  So  I have.  Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court ! my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

[Exeunt. 


I 


ACT  IV. 

St’RNR  I. — A Strut  in  Westminster. 


Enter  tiro  Gentlemen,  mating. 

1 Gf.nt.  You  are  well  met  once  again. 

2 Gknt.  So  are  you. 

1 Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  hero, 

and  behold 

The  lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation? 

2 Gent.  T is  all  my  business.  At  our  last 

encounter, 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

1 Gent.  ’Tis  very  true:  but  that  time  otferM 

sorrow ; 

This,  general  joy. 

2 Gent.  ’Tis  well : the  citizens, 

I am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds 
(As,  let  ’em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever 
fnrword ) 


Tn  celebration  of  this  da}'  with  shows, 

Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

1 Gknt.  Never  greater, 

Nor,  I’ll  assure  yon,  better  taken,  sir.  [tains, 

2 Gknt.  May  I be  bold  to  ask  what  that  con- 
That  paper  in  your  bund  ? 

1 Gknt.  Yes ; ’t  is  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day, 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high-steward  ; next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
He  to  be  earl  marshal ; you  may  read  the  rest. 

2 Gent.  I thank  you,  sir ; had  I not  known 

those  customs. 

T should  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 

But,  I beseech  you,  what ’s  In  come  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager?  how  goes  her  business? 
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1 Gknt.  That  I can  tell  you  too.  The  arch- 

bishop 

Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
I.ieamed  anti  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 

Held  o late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay ; to  which 
She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  apjiear’d  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance  and 
The  king’s  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd, 

And  the  late  marriage*  made  of  none  effect : 

Since  which  she  was  remov’d  to  Kimbolton,* 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2 Gknt.  Alas,  good  lady  ! — 

[Trumpets. 

The  trumpets  sound : stand  close,  the  queen  is 
coming. 

Tin?  ORDKB  OF  THK  PROCESSION. 

A lively  flourish  of  trnmjtet*  ; then,  enter 

1.  Two  judge*, 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  pur*e  and  mace  before 

him. 

3.  Chorister*  ringing.  [Music. 

4.  Mayor  of  London , bearing  the  mace.  Then 

Garter , in  his  coat  of  arms,  and  on  his  head 
a gilt  copfter  crown. 

5.  Marquis  Dorset , bearing  a sceptre  of  gold,  on 

hi * head  a demi-ooronal  of  gold.  With 
him,  the  Dari  of  Surrey,  Itearing  the  rod 
if  silerr  with  the  dare,  crowned  with  an 
earl's  coronet.  Collar*  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  mite  of  estate,  hi * 

coronet  on  hi*  head,  bearing  a long  white, 
wand,  as  high-rtetmrd.  With  him , the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  with  the  retd  of  marshnlship,  a 
coronet  on  his  head.  Collar*  of  SS. 

7.  A canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-port*  ; 

under  it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe,  her  hair 
richly  adorned  with  jtearl,  crowned.  On 
each  side  of  her,  the  Jiishop*  of  London 
and  Winchester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a coronal  of 

gold,  wiviv/ht  with  flower*,  bearing  the 
Queen'*  train. 

9.  Certain  Dailies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  circlets 

of  gold  without  flowers. 

2 Gknt.  A royal  train,  believe  me. — These  I 
know ; — 

Who  *s  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 

1  Gknt.  Marquis  Dorset : 

And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

{•)  Old  text,  KymmaUv*. 

* And  iht  late  marrtagr.  Be.]  Tiud  i»,  Steepen*  uvt,  “the 
6*2 


2  Gknt.  A bold  brave  gcutleman.  That  should 
be 

The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1 Gknt.  ’Tis  the  same, — high-steward. 

2 Gent.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ? 

1 Gknt.  Yes. 

2 Gknt.  Heaven  bless  thee  ! 

[Looking  on  the  Quekn. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I ever  look’d  on. — 
Sir,  as  I huve  a soul,  she  is  an  angel ; 

Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 

And  more  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady  : 

I cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1 Gknt.  They  that  hear 

The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports. 

2 Gknt.  Those  men  are  happy ; and  so  are  all 

are  near  her. — 

I take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train, 

Is  that  old  nolde  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1 Gent.  It  is ; and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2 Gknt.  Their  coronets  say  so.  These  are 

stars,  indeed ; 

And  sometimes  falling  ones. 

1 Gknt.  No  more  of  that. 

Exit  Procession,  with  a great  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  a third  Gentleman. 

God  save  you,  sir ! where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 

3 Gknt.  Among  the  crowd  i’  the  abbey  ; where 

a finger 

Could  not  be  wedg’d  in  more : I am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2 Gknt.  You  bbw 

The  ceremony  ? 

3 Gknt.  That  I did. 

1 Gknt.  How  was  it  ? 

3  Gknt.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2 Gknt.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

3 Gent.  As  well  as  I am  able.  The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  iind  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a prepar’d  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 

A distance  from  her  ; while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  awhile,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 

In  a rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people, — 

Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man, — which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a stiff  tempest, 

As  loud,  and  to  ns  many  tunes : hats,  cloaks, 
(Doublets,  I think.)  flew  up;  and  had  their  faces 
IJccn  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.  Such  joy 

rrairiagr  lately  considered  a valid  one."  Doe*  it  not  mean,  rather, 
the  teeotid  or  later  marriage,  roiitradutinguivhed  Bom  her  ftr*t 
unl<*n  f 
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I  never  saw  before.  Great-bellied  women. 

That  hud  not  half  a week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shako  the  press. 
And  make  ’em  reel  before  ’em.  No  man  living 
Could  say,  This  is  my  wife , there ; all  were  woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2 Gent.  But  what  follow’d  ? 

8 Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with 

modest  paces 

Came  to  the  altar ; where  she  kneel’d,  and,  saint- 
like, 

Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray’d  devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow’d  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a queen ; 

As,  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor’s  crown, 

The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her : which  perform’d,  the  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung  Te  Drum.  So  she  parted, 

And  with  the  same  full  state  pac’d  back  again 
To  York-plaee,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1 Gent.  Sir,  you  must  no  more  call  it  York- 

place,  that  is  past : 

For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title ’s  lost ; 

*T  is  now  the  king’s,  and  call’d  Whitehall. 

3 Gknt.  I know  it ; 

But  *t  is  so  lately  alter’d,  that  the  old  name 

Is  fresh  about  me. 

2 Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 

Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 

3 Gent.  Stokesly  and  Gardiner ; the  one,  of 

Winchester, 

(Newly  preforr’d  from  the  king’s  secretary,) 

The  other,  London. 

2 Gent.  lie  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop’s, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3 Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that: 

However,  yet  there  is  no  great  breach ; when  it 

comes, 

Cranmer  will  find  a friend  will  not  shrink  from 
him. 

2 Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I pray  you  ? 

3 Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 

A man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 
A worthy  friend. — The  king 

Has  made  him  master  o’  the  jewel-house, 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2 Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3 Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt. — 

Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests ; 

* Scene  II.  1 “ This  scene  i»  above  anjr  other  part  of  Shak- 
•pcare's  tragedies,  and  perhapn  above  any  scene  of  anyothrr  poet, 
tender  and  pathetick.  without  gods.  or  furies.  or  poison*,  or  preci- 
pices,  without  the  help  of  romantic  circumstance*,  without  im- 
probable sallies  of  poetical  lamentation,  and  without  any  throes  of 
tumultuous  misery."— Johksox. 


THE  EIGHTH.  [hokkk  11. 

I Something  I can  command.  As  I walk  thither, 

I ’ll  tell  ye  more. 

Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir. 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE  11/ — Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  sick - ; led  between 
Griffith  and  Patience,  one  of  hei-  women. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace? 

Kath.  O,  Griffith,  sick  to  death  ! 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  how  to  the  earth, 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden.  Reach  a chair ; — 
So, — now,  methinks,  I feel  a little  ease. 

Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  os  thou  ledd’st*  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  deaf!  ? 

Grip.  Yes,  madam  ; but,  I think,  + your  grace. 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffer’d,  gave  no  ear  to ’t. 
Kath.  Pr’ythec,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he 
died : 

If  well,  ho  stepp’d  before  me,  happily, 

For  niv  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam  : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  answer, 
lie  fell  siek  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alus,  poor  man  ! 

Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to 
Leicester, 

Lodg’d  in  the  abbey  ; where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  covent,  honourably  receiv’d  him  ; 

T o whom  he  gave  these  words, — 0,  j other  abbot , 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state , 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  ; 

Give  him  a little  earth  for  charity  /(l) 

So  went  to  bed ; where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursu’d  him  still ; and,  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  lost)  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrow's, 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 

His  blessed  part  to  heaven, (2)  and  slept  in  peace. 
Kath.  So  may  he  rest ; his  faults  lie  gently  on 
him ! 

Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 
And  yet  with  charity. — He  was  a man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach, b ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one  that,  by  suggestion, 

<*)  Old  text,  leatTti.  (t)  First  folio,  thamke. 

b Of  an  unbounded  stomach, — ) Of  unlimited  k/iuyhtlnru 
or  pridr.  “This  cardinal."  says  Holinshed,  “was  of  a ((teat 
stomach,  for  he  computed  himself  equal  with  princes,  and  by 
craftie  suggestions  got  Into  his  hands  innumernblT  treasure.” 
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Tied  * all  the  kingdom : simony  was  fair  piny ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law  : i’  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ; and  be  ever  double, 

Both  in  his  words  and  meaning : he  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
li  it  his  performance,  ns  he  is  now,  nothing: 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grip.  Noble  madam, 

Men’s  evil  manners  live  in  brass ; their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith ; 

I were  malicious  else. 

Grip.  This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle.b 
lie  was  a scholar,  and  a ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-sj>okon,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov’d  him  not ; 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him, sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

■ Tied  all  the  kingdom:]  Hanmer  read*,  “tjh'd  all  the  king- 
dom ;**  we  incline  to  believe,  rightly. 

•»  Wat  fashion'd  to  much  honour  from  hi*  cradle.}  The  old  text 
haa  a full  point  after  honour,  beginning  a new  sentence  with, 

" — From  Ml  cradle 
He  was  a scholar." 

* Thr  900H  that  rear’d  il ;}  The  old  copies  ha»e.  •'  the  pood  that 
did  it  5”  which  Pope  altered  to,  " the  good  Ac  did  It and  Mr.  Col- 
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(Which  was  a sin)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 

He  was  most  princely : ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais’d  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  ! one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  rear’d  it;* 

The  other,  though  unfinish’d,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  anti  still  so  rising, 

That  Christendom  slrnll  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 

And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Kath.  After  my  death  I wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 

To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 

But  such  an  honest  chronicler  ns  Griffith. 

Whom  I most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth  mid  modesty, 

Now  in  his  ashes  honour : peace  be  with  him  ! — 
Patience,  be  near  me  still,  and  set  me  lower  : 

I have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 

ller'a  annotator  to,  “ the  pood  man  did  it.”  The  alight  change  w« 
have  made,  conceiving  did  to  beamUrrint  for  rear'd,  may  perhapa 
he  thought  to  give  a better  senae,  ami  to  be  more  like  the  phr&ae- 
ology  of  Shakespeare.  By  toad,  mu«t  be  understood  the  personi- 
fication of  gvodnrwi;  the  word  occura  again  In  ••  Perk-lea,”  with 
the  aame  meaning.  Act  II.  (Gower)— 

••  Th«  owed,  in  convention 
la  still  at  Tharaua,*’  &c. 
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I nam’d  my  knell,  whilst  I sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  T go  to. 

[&i</  and  solemn  music. 

Grip.  She  is  asleep : — good  wench,  let’s  sit 
down  quiet, 

For  fear  we  wake  her ; — softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  vision.*  Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  after 
another , six  personages,  clad  in  white  robes, 
wearing  on  their  foods  garlands  of  bay*,  and 
golden  vizards  on  their  faces  ; branches  of  bays 
or  palm  in  their  hands.  They first  congee  unto 
her,  then  dance  ; and,  at  certain  changes,  the 

» TktruioH.J  The  elaborate  »t«fre  direction*  In  thU  play  ex- 
hibit no  trace*  of  ShakcRpearr's  hand,  and  are  foreign  to  hi* 
custom.  They  were  moat  likely  the  work  of  »ome  one  upon  whom 


first  two  hold  a spare  garland  over  her  head  : 
at  which , the  other  four  male  reverend 
curtsies  ; then  the  two  that  held  the  garland 
deliver  the  same  to  the  other  next  too,  who 
oftserve  the  same  order  in  their  changes,  and 
holding  the  garland  over  her  head : which 
done , they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the 
last  two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same  order : 
at  which,  (as  it  were  by  inspiration ) she  nudes 
in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth 
up  her  hands  to  heaven : and  so  in  their 
dancing  they  vanish,  carrying  the  garland 
with  them.  The  music  continues. 

devolved  the  arrangement  of  the  pageantry.  Of  the  present 
**  vision,"  Malone  remark*,"!  do  not  believe  tbo  author  wrote 
one  word.” 
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KING  1IKNRY  TUE  KIOIITU. 


[kem  II. 


Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  arc  ye  ? are  ye  | 
all  gone  ? 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 
Gbif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I call  for: 

Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I slept  ? 

Gbit.  None,  madam. 

Kath.  No  ! Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a blessed 
troop 

Invite  me  to  a banquet ; whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  Biin  ? 

They  promis’d  me  eternal  happiness  ; 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I feel 
I nm  not  worthy  yet  to  wear : I shall,  assuredly. 
Gbif.  I am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good 
dreams 

Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath.  Bid  the  music  leave, 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  [.If tm'c  cratct. 

p"AT.  Do  you  note 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter’d  on  the  sudden? 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn?  how  pale  she  looks, 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  ! " Mark  her  eyes  ! 

Gbif.  She  is  going,  wench  ; pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her ! 


Enter  a Messenger. 

M kss.  An’t  like  your  grace, — 

Kath.  You  arc  a saucy  fellow  ; 

Deserve  wc  no  more  reverence  ? 

Gbif.  You  are  to  blame, 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  grentness, 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour : go  to,  kneel. 

Muss.  I humbly  do  entreat  your  highness’ 
pardon ; 

My  haste  made  roe  unmannerly.  There  is  staying 
A gentleman,  sent  from  the  king,  to  see  you. 
Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith : but  this 
fellow 

Let  mo  ne’er  sec  again. 

[ Exeunt  Gbiffith  «nd  Messenger. 

Re-enter  Gbiffith,  with  Cafucius. 

If  my  sight  fail  not. 

You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 
My  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap.  Madam,  the  same, — your  servant. 

Kath.  O,  my  lord, 


The  times  aud  titles  now  are  alter’d  strangely 
With  mo,  since  first  you  knew  me.  But,  1 pray 

y°u» 

What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady, 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace  ; the  next, 
The  king’s  request  that  I would  visit  you ; 

Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by 
me 

Sends  you  his  princely  commendations, 

And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 
Kath.  O,  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too 
late ; 

’Tis  like  a pardon  after  execution  : 

That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cur’d 
me ; 

But  now  I am  pnst  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Katii.  So  may  he  ever  do ! and  ever  flourish. 
When  I shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor 
name 

Banish’d  the  kingdom  ! — Patience,  is  that  letter, 

I caus’d  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat.  * No,  madam. 

[Giving  it  to  Katharink. 
Kath.  Sir,  I most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
Thm  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I have  commended  to  his  good- 
ness 

The  model  of  our  chaste  lores,  his  young  daughter, — 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on 
her ! — 

Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding, 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a noble  modest  nature, — 
i I hope  she  will  deserve  well)  and  a little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov’d  him. 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.  My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  follow’d  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 

Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I dare  avow, 

(And  now  I should  not  lie)  but  will  deserve, 

For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul, 

For  honesty  and  decent  carriage, 

A right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a noble  ;h 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have 
’em. 

The  last  is,  for  my  men  ; — they  are  the  poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  ’em  from  me  ; — 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  ’em, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by  ; 


• And  of  an  earthy  eold!J  The  Hue  li  imperfect.  Should  we 
rad— 

" Her  hand  of  an  earthy  cold  ! ’*  l 

r 

*'  And  fttU  of  an  earthy  cold ! 
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Mr.  Collier’*  annotator  would  aupply  the  deficiency  by  reading— 
*•  And  of  an  earthy  eoldmttt.” 

U U*  him  be  a noble ;]  That  U.  Kven  though  he  were  a noble- 
man. 
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ACT  IT.] 

If  heaven  had  pleas’d  to  have  given  me  longer 
life 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

These  are  the  whole  contents: — and,  good  my 
lord, 

By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 

As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed, 

Stand  these  poor  people’s  friend,  and  urge  the 
king 

To  do  me  this  last  right  (3) 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I will ; 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a man  ! 

Kath.  I thunk  you,  honest  lord.  Remember 
me 

In  oil  humility  unto  his  highness : 

Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 


[scesp.  II. 

Out  of  this  world : tell  him,  in  death  I bless’d 
him. 

For  so  I will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 
My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet  : I must  to  bod  ; 

Call  in  more  women. — When  I am  dead,  good 
wench, 

Let  me  be  us’d  with  honour  ; strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may 
know 

I was  a chaste  wife  to  my  grave  : embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  : although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A queen,  and  daughter  to  a king,  inter  me. 

I can  no  more. — 

[Exeunt,  Katharine  sup/torted  by  Patience. 


KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  1. — Loudon. 


A Gallery  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Gaudinkr,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a Page 
with  a torch  before  him. 

Gar.  It’s  one  o’clock,  boy,  i»Tt  not? 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights  ; times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  ua 
To  waste  these  times. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovkll. 

Good  hour  of  night,  sir  Thomas. 

Whither  so  late  ? 

Lov.  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  I did,  sir  Thomas;  and  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lov.  I must  to  him,  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  Lovell.  What’s 
the  matter  ? 

Tt  seems  you  are  in  huste  : an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to’t,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business:  affairs,  that  walk 
foS 


(As  they  say  spirits  do)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
Tlmt  seeks  dispatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I love  you; 

And  durst  commend  a secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.  The  queen’s  in 
labour, 

They  say,  in  great  extremity  ; and  fear’d, 

She’ll  with  the  labour  cud. 

Gab.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I pray  for  heartily  ; that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live:  but  for  the  stock,  sir  Thomas, 
I wish  it  grubb’d  up  now. 

Lov.  Mcthinks,  I could 

Cry  the  Amen  ; and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She’s  a good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,  sir  Thomas : you’re  a gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way  ; I know  you  wise,  religious ; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne’er  be  well, — 
’Twill  not,  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take’t  of  me, — 
Till  Cranmcr,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 
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i.  t v.] 

Lov.  Now,  Rir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  ruost  remark’d  i’  the  kingdom.  As  for  Crom- 
well,— 

Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he's*  made  master 
O’ the  rolls,  and  the  king’s  secretary  ; further,  sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments. 
With  which  the  time t will  load  him.  The  arch- 
bishop 

Is  the  king’s  hand  and  tongue;  and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Gab,  Yes,  yes,  sir  Thomas, 

There  arc  that  dare  ; and  I myself  have  ventur'd 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him  : and,  indeed,  this  day, 
(Sir,  I may  tell  it  you  I think)  I have 
Incens’d*  the  lords  o*  the  council,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I know  he  is,  they  know  he  is) 

A most  arch  heretic,  a pestilence 
That  docs  infect  the  land  : with  which  they, 
mov’d. 

Have  broken  with  the  king  ; who  hath  so  fur 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care;  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him)  hath  commanded, 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.b  He ’s  a rank  weed,  sir 
Thomas, 

And  we  must  root  him  out  From  jour  affairs 
I hinder  you  too  long  : good  night,  sir  Thomas. 
Lov.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord  ; I rest  your 
servant.  [Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Page. 

At  Loykll  it  gyiny  ouf,  enter  Hie  Kino  and  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk. 

K.  Hkn.  Charles,  I will  play  no  more  to- 
night ; 

My  mind’s  not  on’t,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.  Sir,  1 did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles  ; 

Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy’s  on  my  play. — 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  wlmt  is  the  news? 

Lov.  I could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
Wlmt  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I sent  your  message ; who  return’d  her  thanks 
In  the  great’st  humbleness,  and  desir'd  your 
highness 

Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hf.n.  What  say’st  thou,  ha  ? 

To  pray  for  her  ? what,  is  she  crying  out  ? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman  ; and  that  her  suf- 
ferance made 

Almost  each  pang  a death. 

K.  Hkn.  Alas,  good  lady ! 


(•)  Old  test,  it.  (t)  Old  text,  Limt. 

• Indent'd — ] That  it,  prompted. 

*>  Con  vented.  S Summoned,  convened.  So  in  " Coriolanus," 
VOL.  II.  C89 


[scene  r. 

Suf.  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
j With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
| Your  highness  with  an  heir  ! 

K.  Hkn.  ’Tis  midnight,  Charles  ; 

Pr’ythee,  to  bed  ; and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.  Leave  me  alone  ; 
For  I must  think  of  that  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I wish  your  highness 

A quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  IIen.  Charles,  good  night. — 

[Exit  Suffolk. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

Dkn.  Sir,  I hare  brought  my  lord  the  arch- 
bishop, 

As  you  commanded  me. 

K.  Hen.  Ha!  Canterbury? 

Df.n.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Hen.  ’T  is  true : where  is  he,  Denny  ? 
Den.  He  attends  your  bigbuess’  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

[ Exit  Denny. 

Lov.  [Atide.]  This  is  about  that  which  the 
bishop  spake  ; 

I am  happily  come  hither. 


Ke-enttr  Denny  with  Cranmkr. 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[Lovell  teems  to  stay. 
Ha ! — I have  said. — Be  gone. 

What ! — [Exeunt  Lovell  and  Denny. 

Chan.  I am  fearful:  — wherefore  frowns  he 
thus  ? 

’Tis  his  aspect  of  terror.  All’s  not  well. 

K.  Hkn.  How  now,  my  lord  ? you  do  desire  to 
know 

Wherefore  I sent  for  you. 

Cran.  It  is  my  duty, 

To  attend  your  highness’  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  you,  arise, 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 

Come,  you  and  I must  walk  a turn  together ; 

I have  news  to  tell  you : come,  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ah,  my  good  lord,  I grieve  at  what  I speak, 

And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows : 

I have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 


Act  II.  Sc.  l 

“ We  are  consented 

Upon  a pleating  treaty.” 

Y Y 
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fsCEXE  I. 


ACT  V.) 

Heard  many  grievous,  I do  say,  my  lord, 

Grievous  complaints  of  you  ; which,  being  con- 
sider’d. 

Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  !>efore  us ; where,  I know. 

You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself, 

Hut  that,  till  further  trial  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower : you  a brother  of 
us, 

It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Chan.  I humbly  thank  your  highness  ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder  : for  I know. 

There’s  none  stands  under  more  calumnious 
tongues, 

Than  I myself,  poor  man. 

K.  Hkn.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury  ; 

Thy  truth  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend:  give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up  ; 
JVythee,  let’s  walk.  Now,  by  my  holidnme. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you?  My  lord,  I 
look’d 

You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I should  have  ta’cu  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ; and  to  have  beard 
you 

Without  indurance,*  further. 

Chan.  Most  dreml  liege, 

The  good  I stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty  ; 

If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies. 

Will  triumph  o’er  my  person  ; which  I weigh  not, 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.  I fear  nothing 
Wlmt  can  l>e  said  against  me. 

K.  Hkn.  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i’the  world,  with  the  whole 
world  ? 

Your  enemies  ore  many,  and  not  small ; their 
practices 

Must  bear  the  same  proportion  : and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o’  the  question  carries 
The  due  o’ the  verdict  with  it:  at  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  ? such  things  have  been 
done. 

You  are  potently  oppos’d  ; and  with  a malice 
Of  as  great  size.  Ween  you  of  letter  luck, 

I mean,  in  poijur’d  witness,  than  your  Master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv’d 
U|M>n  this  naughty  earth  ? Go  to,  go  to  ; 

You  take  a precipice  • for  no  leap  of  danger, 

And  woof  your  own  destruction. 

Chan.  God,  and  your  majesty, 

(*)  Pir*l  folio,  Prrripil.  (t)  Flnl  folio, 
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Protect  mine  innocence,  or  l fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  n»e ! 

K.  IIkn.  Be  of  good  cheer  ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you  ; and  this  morning  see 
You  do  apj»ear  before  them : if  they  shall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 

The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vchemcncy 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  : if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
Then?  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man 
weeps ! 

lie  *s  honest,  on  mine  honour.  God's  blest 
mother ! 

1 swear  he  is  true-hearted  ; and  a soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone, 

And  do  ns  I have  bid  you. — [Exit  Cuanmkk.] 
He  lias  strangled 
His  language  iu  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Lady. 

Gent.  [ Without.]  Come  back ; what  mean 
you  ? 

Lady.  I ’ll  not  come  back  ; the  tidings  that  I 
bring 

Will  make  my  boldness,  manners. — Now,  good 
angels 

Fly  o’er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings  ! 

K.  Hkn.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I guess  thy  message.  Is  the  queen  deliver’d  ? 
Say,  Ay,  and  of  a boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege  ; 

And  of  a lovely  boy  : — the  God  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her ! — *tis  a girl 
Promises  boys  herrafter.  Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger ; ’tis  as  like  you 
As  eherrv  is  to  cherry. 

K.  Hkn.  Lovell, — 

Re-enter  Lovell. 

Lov.  Sir, 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.  I’ll  to 
the  queen.  [Exit  Kino. 

Lady.  An  hundred  marks  ! By  this  light,  I '11 
ha’  more. 

An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment. 

T will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 

Said  I for  this,  the  girl  was  like  to  him  ? 

I will  have  more,  or  else  unsay ’t;  and  now 
While  it  is  hot.  I’ll  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Exeunt. 

* Indurann*,— } C'HiJlntmrnl,  duront-t. 
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SCENIC  II. — Lobby  before  the  Council-Chamber. 

Enter  Cuanmkr  ; Servants,  Dtior-kccper,  <C*c. 
attending. 

Chan.  I hope  T am  not  too  late ; and  vet  the 
gentleman, 

Tliat  was  sent  to  me  from  the  eouncil.  pray’d  me 
To  make  great  haste. — All  fast  ? what  means 
this? — Tlo  ! 

Who  waits  there  ? — Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 

But  yet  l cannot  help  you. 

Oran.  Why? 

D.  Keep.  Your  grnee  must  wait  till  you  be 
call’d  for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 

Chan.  So. 

Butts.  \A$ide.~\  This  is  a piece  of  malice.  I 
am  glad, 

I enme  this  way  so  happily : the  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit  Butts. 
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Chan.  [A»ideJ\  ’Ti*  Butts, 

The  king’s  physician  ; ns  lie  pass’d  along. 

How  earnestly  he  east  his  eyes  upon  me ! 

Pray  heaven,  lie  sound  not  my  disgrace  1 For 

certain. 

This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me, 

(God  turn  their  hearts ! 1 never  sought  their 
malice) 

To  quench  mine  honour : they  would  shame  to 
moke  me 

Wait  else  at  door  ; a fellow-counsellor, 

’Mong  hoys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.  But  their 
pleasures 

Must  be  fuitill’d,  and  I attend  with  patience. 


Enter , at  a window  above , the  Kino  and  Butts. 

Butts.  I ’ll  show  your  grace  the  strangest 
sight, — 

K.  Hen.  Wlmt’s  that.  Butts? 

Butts.  I think  your  highness  saw  this  many  a 
day. 

y y 2 
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K.  IIkx.  Body  o’ me,  where  is  it? 

Butts.  There,  my  lord  : 

Tin*  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury  ; 
Who  holds  his  stule  at  door,  ’inongst  pursui- 
vants. 

Pages,  nod  foot  boys. 

K.  IIkx.  Ha  ! ’tis  he,  indeed: 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 

’Tis  well  there’s  one  above  ’em  yet.  I had 
thought 

They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  ’em, 

At  least  good  manners,  ns  not  thus  to  suffer 
A mail  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour, 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships’  pleasures, 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a post  with  packets. 

By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there’s  knavery : 

Let  ’em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtaiu  close ; 

We  shall  hear  more  anon. — 


TIIB  COUNCIL*  CHAMBER.* 

Enter  the  I>»rd  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the.  Di  ke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Gardiner,  • nut  Crom- 
well. The  Chancellor  places  himself  at 
the  up/ter  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  hand ; 
a seat  being  left  void  above  him , as  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  rest 
seat  themselves  in  onler  on  each  sole.  Crom- 
well at  the  lower  end , as  secretary. 

Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary : 
Why  arc  we  met  in  couucil  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours, 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 

Gar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it? 

Crom.  Yes. 

Nob.  Who  waits  there? 


* The  Council-Chamber.]  There  it  no  chanjr*  of  arcnc;  but  the 
tilil  it  ion  of  totue  %eat»  ami  a t»!«lr  «a>  marie  in  transform  a portion 
of  thr  oauu  into  th«  Council .Chamber.  Tht  folio  givrt  a direction, 
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act  v.l  KING  HENRY 

I).  Kf.kp.  Without,  my  noble  lords  ? 

Gar.  Yes, 

I).  Keep.  M v lord  archbishop ; 

And  bus  done  lmlf  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 
Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

1).  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  Council-table. 
Chan.  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I am  very 
sorry 

To  sit  hero  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty : but  we  all  are  men, 

In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable* 

Of  our  flesh  ; few  are  angels : out  of  which  frailty, 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  host  should  teach  us, 
Have  niisdcnieati’d  yourself,  and  not  a little: 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  your  chap- 
lains, 

(For  so  we  are  inform'd)  with  new  opinions, 

Divers  and  dangerous  ; which  are  heresies, 

And,  not  reform’d,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gaii.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too, 
My  noble  Ionia : for  those  that  tamo  wild  horses 
Face  ’em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  ’em  gentle, 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur 
’em. 

Till  they  obey  the  manage.  If  we  suffer 
(Out  of  our  easiness,  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man’s  honour)  this  contagious*  sickness, 
Farewell  all  physic;  and  what  follows  then? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a general  taint 
Of  the  whole  states  as,  of  late  days,  our  neigh- 
bours, 

The  up|K*r  Germany,  can  dearly  witness ; 

Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Chan.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  pro- 
gress 

Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I have  labour’d, 

And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching, 

And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 

Might  go  one  way,  and  safely  ; and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well : nor  is  there  living 
( I speak  it  with  a single  heart,  my  lords) 

A man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against. 

Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a h public  peace,  than  I do. 

Pray  heaven,  the  king  nmy  never  find  a heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it  ! Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice,  nourishment. 

Dare  bite  the  beat.  I do  beseech  your  lordship, 
That,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers, 

(•)  F!r*t  folio.  caunvjeout. 

a but  wr  nil  arc  mm, 

In  our  own  nature*  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flc»h ; few  are  angel*  :] 

Capable  of  our  flesh.  If  capable  i*  nor,  ns  Mason  surmised,  a mil- 
print  for  culpable,  or,  according  to  Malone,  an  error  for  incapable, 
may  mean  susceptible  of  fleshly  temptations.  Some  editors  point 
the  line*  thus, — 


TIIE  EIGHTH.  *[scene  if 

Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  fact  to  face, 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Sup.  Nay,  my  lord, 

That  cannot  he  ; you  ore  a counsellor, 

And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dure  accuse  you. 

Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more 
moment,  [pleasure. 

We  will  be  short  with  you.  ’Tis  his  highness* 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you, 

From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower; 
Where,  being  but  a private  man  again, 

You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly, 

Mure  than,  I fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Gran.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I thank 
you, 

You  nit*  always  my  good  friend  ; if  your  will  pass, 

1 shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juior, 
You  are  so  merciful : I sec  y our  end, — 

’Tis  my  undoing:  love  mid  meekness,  lord, 
Become  a churchman  better  than  ambition  ; 

Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 

Cast  none  away.  Tlmt  I shall  clear  myself, 

Lay  nil  the  weight  yc  cun  upon  my  patience, 

I make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.  I could  say  more, 

But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  nmdest. 

Gar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a sectary. 
That's  the  plain  truth;  your  painted  gloss  dis- 
covers, 

To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

CitOM.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  Ye  a little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp  ; men  so  noble, 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been : ’tis  a cruelty, 

To  loud  u fulling  man. 

Gar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I cry  your  honour  mercy  ; you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  Why, my  lord? 

Gar.  Do  not  I know  you  for  a favourer 
Of  this  new  sect?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sou  ml  ! 

Gar.  Not  sound,  T say. 

Crom.  Would  you  were  half  so  honest  ! 

Men’s  prayers  then  would  sin  k you,  not  their  fears. 
Gar.  I shall  remember  this  hold  language. 
Crom.  Do. 

Renu  mber  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much  ; c 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I have  done. 

"In  out  own  nature*  frail  and  capable: 

Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angel.,*’ 

Turn  It  a*  we  will,  however,  the  passage  atT.nl*  but  a doubt  nl 
* -nse. 

b Defacer*  of  a public  peace, — ] Rowe  reads,  "of  Ihe  public 
pence, '* 

c Thi*  In  too  much  1 In  the  old  copies,  the  pnfix  to  ihi*  and 
the  three  next  speeches  of  the  Chancellor  l»  Cham.  Capt-ll  fust 
.it signed  them  correct iy. 
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KINO  HENKY  THE  K1UUT1I. 


[scene  II. 


ACT  V.] 

CnoM.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,  my  lord, — it  stands 

agreed, 

I take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey'd  to  the  'Tower  a prisoner; 

There  to  remain  till  the  kings  further  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us: — are  you  all  agreed,  lords? 
Ai.l.  We  are. 

Chan.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy, 

But.  I must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords? 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect?  you  are  strangely  troublesome. 
Let  some  o’  the  guard  be  ready  there. 


Enter  Guard. 

Cran.  For  me  ? 

Must  I go  like  a traitor  thither  ? 

Gar.  Receive  him. 

And  see  him  safe  i’the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I have  a little  yet  to  say.  Look  there,  my  lords  ; 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 
Chan.  This  is  the  king’s  ring. 

Sub.  ’Tis  no  counterfeit. 

Suf.  ’Tis  the  right  ring,  by  heaven  ! I told  ye 
all, 

When  wc  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a rolling, 
’T would  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Norf.  Do  you  think,  my  lords, 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex’d  ? 

Chan.  ’Tis  now  too  certain : 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 
Would  I were  fairly  out  on ’t. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me, 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man, — whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at — 

Ye  blew  the  tire  that  burns  ye  ; now  have  at  ye  ! 


Enter  the  Kino,  frowning  on  them ; he  takes  his 
seat. 

Gar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound 
to  heaven 

In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a prince  ; 

Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 

One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour;  and,  to  strengthen 

■ Thin  and  bare — ] The  old  text  ha»,  “ thin  and  Ma- 

lone made  the  necessary  emendation. 

k ThU  place — J A correct!  jn  of  Howe  ; the  old  copici  having.  | 
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That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 
i His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
1 The  cause  betwixt  her  ami  this  great  offender. 

K.  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  com- 
mendations, 

Bishop  of  Winchester.  But  know,  I come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now ; and  in  ray  presence, 

| They  are  too  thin  ami  bare*  to  hide  offences, 
j To  me  you  cannot  reach,  you  ploy  the  spaniel, 

And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me  ; 
But,  whatsoe’er  thou  tak’st  me  for,  I’m  sure 
Thou  hast  a cruel  nature  and  a bloody. — 

Good  man,  [To  Cuanmer.]  sit  down.  Now  let  me 
see  the  proudest, 

He  that  dares  most,  but  wag  bis  finger  at  thee : 

By  all  that’s  holy,  he  had  better  starve, 

Than  but  once  think  this1*  place  becomes  thee  not. 
Sen.  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

K.  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  docs  not  please  mo. 

I luul  thought  I bad  had  men  of  some  under- 
standing 

And  wisdom,  of  my  council ; but  1 find  none. 

Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 

This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title) 

This  honest  man,  wait  like  n lousy  footboy 
At  chamber  door  ? and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a slmme  was  this*?  Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ? I gave  ye 
Power,  as  he  was  a counsellor  to  try  him, 

Not  as  a groom  : there’s  some  of  ye,  I see, 

More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 

Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean  ; 

Which  ye  shall  never  have  while  1 live. 

Chan.  Thus  fur, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.  What  was  purpos’d. 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  fur  his  trial. 

And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice; — 
I’m  sure,  in  me. 

K.  IIkn.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him  ; 
Take  him,  and  use  him  well,  lie’s  worthy  of  it. 

I w ill  say  thus  much  for  him, — if  a prince 

May  Ik*  beholden  to  a subject,  I 

Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 

Make  mo  no  more  ado,  hut  all  embrace  him  ; 

Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords ! — My  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, 

I have  a suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 

That  is,  a fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism. 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may 
gWv 

In  such  on  honour ; how  may  I deserve  it, 

That  am  a poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

“hi*  plate."  By  " Ihi * place’'  i»  undoubtedly  meant  the  vacant 
scat  appointed  for  the  ArcbbUhop  of  Canterbury. 
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ACT  V.] 

K.  IIkn.  Como,  come,  my  lord,  you’d  spare 
your  spoons ; you  shall  have  two  noble  partners 
with  you  ; the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  lady 
marquis  Dorset ; will  these  please  you  ? — 

Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  1 charge  you, 
Embrace  and  love  this  man. 

Gar.  With  a true  heart, 

And  brother-love,  I do  it. 

Gran.  And  let  heaven 

Witness,  how  dear  I hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  IIkn.  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show  thy 
true  heart : # 

The  common  voice,  I sec,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  /do  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury 

A *h  rew!  turn , and  he'*  your  friend  for  ever. — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ; 1 long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a Christian. 

As  I have  marie  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 

So  I grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  lU.— The  Palace  Yard. 

Noi*e  and  tumult  without : enter  Porter,  and  his 
Mon. 

Port.  You’ll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  ras- 
cals: do  you  take  the  court  for  Parish-garden  ? (D 
ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping.* 

[ Without.]  Good  master  porter,  I belong  to  the 
larder. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged, 
ye  rogue ! is  this  a place  to  roar  in  ? — Fetch  me 
a dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones ; these 
are  hut  switches  to  ’em. — I ’ll  scratch  your  heads : 
you  must  be  seeing  christenings  ? do  you  look  for 
ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ? 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient ; *tis  as  much  im- 
possible— - 

Unless  we  sweep  ’em  from  the  door  with  cannons, — 
To  scatter  ’em,  as  ’tis  to  make  ’em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning;  which  will  never  be: 

We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul’s,  as  stir  ’em. 
Port.  How  got  they  in,  ami  he  hanged  ? 

Man.  Alas,  1 know  not ; .how  gets  the  tide  in? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 

(s)  First  folio,  hearl*. 

s Gaping.]  One  sense  of  thia  word  was  to  yell,  thou  I.  or  roar. 
b Let  me  ne’er  hope  to  see  a chine  again ; ar.d  that  I would  not 
for  a cow,  God  save  her  !J  Mr.  Collier’s  annotator  very  speciously 
alters  this  to, — 

**  Let  mo  ne’er  hope  to  see  a quern  again ; 

And  that  I would  not  for  a fro sea,  God  save  her ! ” 
but  by  chin*  is  meant  a chime  of  beef,— 

" A chine  of  English  beef,  meat  for  a king.*'  Ac. 
Grbexr's  plan  of"  The  Old  Wife'*  Tate.  ’ Dace*  edition,  p.  224. 
And  perhaps  the  only  change  demanded  is  to  read,  “ siji  cow,” 
instead  of  •*  a cow,”  Tho  expression,  ” my  cow,  God  save  her ! " 


(SCENE  111. 

(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 

I made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I am  not  Samson,  nor  sir  Guy,  nor  Col- 
hrand,  to  mow  ’em  down  before  me:  but,  if  I 
spared  any  that  had  a head  to  hit,  either  young 
or  old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let 
me  ne’er  hope  to  ace  a chine  ngain  ; and  that  I 
would  not  for  a cow,  God  save  her  ! b 

[ Without.]  Do  you  hear,  master  porter? 

Port.  I shall  l»e  with  you  presently,  good 
master  puppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  ’em 
down  by  the  dozens  ? Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster 
in  ? or  have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the 
great  tool  come  to  court,  the  women  so  besiege  us  ? 
Bless  me,  what  a fry  of  fornication  is  at  door ! 
On  my  Christian  conscience,  this  one  christening 
will  beget  a thousand ; here  will  be  father,  god- 
father, and  nil  together. 

Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.  There 
is  a fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a 
brazier  by  his  face,  for,  o’  my  conscience,  twenty 
of  the  dog- days  now  reign  in ’s  nose  ; all  that 
stand  about  him  arc  under  the  line,  they  need  no 
other  penance : that  fire-drake  did  I hit  three 
times  on  the  head,  and  three  times  w'na  his  nose 
discharged  against  me;  he  stands  there,  like  a 
mortar-piece,  to  blow  us.  There  was  a haber- 
dasher’s wife  of  small  wit  near  him,  that  railed 
upon  me  till  her  pinked  porringer  fell  off  her 
head,  for  kindling  such  a combustion  in  the  state. 
I missed  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman, 
who  cried  out,  Club*  ! when  I might  see  from  far 
some  forty  truncliconera  draw  to  her  succour, 
which  were  tho  Hope  of  the  Strand,  where  she 
was  quartered.  They  fell  on ; 1 made  good  my 
place  ; at  length  they  came  to  the  hroomstaff  to 
me ; I defied  them  still ; when  suddenly  a file  of 
boys  l>chind  ’em,  loose  shot,  delivered  such  a 
shower  of  pebbles,  that  I was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in,  and  let  ’em  win  the  work : the  devil 
was  amongst  ’em,  I think,  surely. 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples ; that  no 
audience,  hut  the  Tribulation  of  Tower- Hill,  or 
the  Limbs  of  Limehouse,*  their  dear  brothers,  are 

or,  “my  mare.  Gi»d  save  her!”  or.  "mv  bow,  God  ble*«  her ! " 
appear*  tr.  have  been  proverbial ; thus,  in  Greene  and  Lodge'* 
••  Looking  Gla**e  for  London  and  England*,”  1598,— " my  blind 
mare,  God  lilfM  her!  " 

v The  Tribulation  of  Tower -Hill,  or  the  Limb*  of  I.imehou*e,— ] 
” I suspect  the  Tribulation,"  says  Johnson,  *•  to  have  been  a puri- 
lanienl  Hireling  home ; ” and  all  the  editor*  concur  In  opinion 
that  the  atithot  here  intended  a fling  at  some  puritanical  seel  or 
sect*.  Surely  an  extraordinary  mistake.  Can  anything  lie  more 
evident  than  that  by  the  “Tribulation  of  Tower  Hill,”  and  the 
“ Limbs  of  Limchouse,”  are  meant  the  turbulent  and  mischievous 
’long  shore  rabble,  the  only  congenial  audience  at  a play-house  for 
their  “ dear  brothers.”  “ the  Hope  of  the  Strand  *’  f See  Taylor’s 
(the  Water- Poet)  *■  Jackc-a-Lent,"  1630. 
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ACT  V.] 

able  to  endure.  I have  some  of  ’em  in  Limbo 
Pat  rum ,“  and  there  they  are  like  to  dance  these 
three  days ; besides  the  running  banquet  of  two 
beadles  that  is  to  come. 


Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Mercy  o’  me,  what  a multitude  are  here  ! 
They  grow  still  too ; from  all  parts  they  are 
coming, 

As  if  we  kept  a fair  here!  Where  arc  these 
porters, 

These  lazy  knaves? — Ye’ve  made  a fine  hand, 
fellows. 

There ’s  a trim  rabble  let  in : arc  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o’  the  suburbs?  We  shall 
have 

Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies, 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An ’t  please  your  honour, 

\\  e arc  but  men ; and  what  so  many  may  do, 

Not  being  torn  a-picces,  we  have  done : 

An  army  cannot  rule  ’em. 

Cham.  As  I live, 

If  the  king  blame  me  for 't,  I ’ll  lay  j’e  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ; and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines,  for  neglect : ye  ’rc  lazy  knaves ; 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bombards,6  when 
Ye  should  do  service.  Hark  ! the  trumpets  sound  ; 
They  ’re  come  already  from  the  christening : 

Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly ; or  I ’ll  find 
A Marshalsea,  shall  hold  ye  play  these  two 
months. 

Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

Man.  You  great  fellow,  stand  close  up,  or  I ’ll 
make  your  head  ache. 

Port.  You  i’  the  camlet,  get  up  o’  the  rail ; 
I ’ll  pick*  you  o’pr  the  pales  else.  [ Exeunt . 


SCENE  IV. — The  Palace. 

Enter  Trumpets,  founding ; then  two  Aldermen. 
Lord  Mayor,  Garter,  Cranmer,  Di  ke  of 
Norfolk  with  hi*  marshaT * staff,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  two  Noblemen  bearing  great  eta  ml - 
ing  bowls  for  the  christening  gifs ; then 
four  Noblemen  bearing  a canopy , under 
which  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  godmotJter, 

• I.imbo  Patmm, — J He  meant  locked  up.  To  be  in  limbo,  ia 
a cant  phraae  for  being  imprison,  «l,  at  the  present  tiinr.  and  was 
derived  probably  from  the  l.imbmt  Potrum,  the  place  where  the 
Patriarch*  arc  ■ opposed  to  ha\e  awaited  the  resurrection. 

b Baitinit  of  bombard*, — ) B 'mbordt,  or  bombard*.  were  capa- 
■cioua  leiuh,  •umetimet  made  of  leather,  for  holdmg  drink. 
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[SCESE  IV. 

bearing  the  child  richly  habited  in  a mantle , 
d'C.  Train  borne  by  a Lady : then  follow* 
the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  other  god- 
mother, and  Ladies.  The  troop  pau  once 
about  the  stag r,  and  Gaiter  speaks. 

Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness,  send 
prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  princess  of  England,  Elizabeth  ! 

Flourish.  Enter  King,  and  Train. 

Chan.  [Kneeling.)  And  to  your  royal  grace 
and  the  good  queen. 

My  noble  partners,  and  invself,  thus  pray  ; — 

All  comfort,  joy.  in  this  most  gracious  Indy, 

Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 

May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

K.  Hen.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop 
W hat  is  her  name  ? 

Oran.  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord. — 

[ The  King  kisses  the  child. 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing : God -protect  thee ! 
Into  whose  hand  I give  thy  life. 

Cran.  Amen. 

K.  Hen.  My  noble  gossips,  yc  have  been  too 
prodigal : 

I thank  ye  heartily  ; sn  shall  this  Indy, 

When  she  lias  so  much  English. 

Chan.  Let  me  speak,  sir. 

For  heaven  now  bids  me : and  the  words  I utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  *11  find  ’em  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (heaven  still  move  ubout  her!) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness : she  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 

A pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 

And  all  that  shall  succeed:  Saba4  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  «fair  virtue. 

Than  this  pure  soul  shall  In* : all  princely  graces. 
That  mould  up  such  a mighty  piece  os  this  is, 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 

Shall  still  be  doubles!  on  her  : truth  shall  nurse  her. 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her: 

She  shall  lie  lov'd  and  fear’d  : her  own  shall  biros 
her ; 

Her  foes  shake  like  a field  of  beaten  corn. 

And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow : good  groks 
with  her : 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants ; and  sing 

* t'tl  pick  pom  o'er  the  p.tUi—)  In  the  n’d  copied,  “ lie  prekt 
you,’*  Ac.  To  I'iek,  or  pec*.  «u  the  Mine  formerly  u to  pile*, 

•*  Sab* — ] That  i».  Shrbo  : — 

*•  Were  she  as  chnste  as  waa  Penelope, 

Aa  wise  as  Sabo."  kc. 

MirLowi'i  Doctor  Fumlus,  Act  II.  Sc.  J. 
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The  merry  song*  of  peace  to  all  his  neighl>oura : 
God  shall  bo  truly  known  ; ami  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read*  the  perfect  way  of  honour, 
Ami  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  bl«x>d. 
Nor  shall  this  pence  sleep  with  her : but  as  when'1 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phomix, 

■ From  krr  ikatl  mil  Ike  perfect  le art  of  Read,  in 

thi*  place  i»  supposed  hs  tome  editors  to  be  a misprint  for  trend ; 
but  see  nulfl'l,  p M7,  Vol.  I. 

t>  Nor  ahall  this  peace  sleep  with  her : but  a*  when,  tic.  ] This 


Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 

As  great  in  admiration  as  herself; 

So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 

(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of 
darkness) 

Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 


and  the  following  seventeen  line*  air  generally  conjectured  to  be 
an  interpolation,  ni  ole  at  some  revival  of  the  play,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  King  James. 
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ACT  V.] 

Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was. 
And  so  stand  fix'd : peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 
terror. 

That  were  the  servants  to  his  chosen  infant, 

# Shall  then  bo  his,  and  like  a vine  grow  to  him  ; 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  anil  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations : lie  shall  flourish, 
And,  like  a mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  liitu : — our  children's 
children 

Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven. 

K.  IIkn.  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Ckan.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  Englaud, 
An  aged  princess ; many  days  shall  see  her, 

And  yet  no  day  without  a deed  to  crown  it. 

Would  I hail  known  no  more  ! but  she  must  die, — 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her, — yet  a 
virgin ; 

A most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 

To  the  ground,  ami  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K.  Hex.  O lord  archbishop, 

Thou  hast  made  me  now  a man  ! never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I get  any  thing : 

This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleas’d  me. 

That  when  I am  in  heaven  I shall  desire 
To  sec  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my 
Maker.— 


[scene  iv. 

I thank  ye  all, — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor. 
And  you  good  brethren,  I am  much  beholden ; 

I have  receiv’d  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.  Lead  the  way, 
lords ; — 

Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye. 
She  will  be  sick  else.  This  day,  no  inan  think 
H 'as  business  at  his  house  ; for  all  shall  stay  : 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday.  [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

’T  is  ten  to  one  this  play  can  never  please 
All  tlmt  are  here:  some  come  to  take  their  ease, 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two ; but  those,  wc  fear. 

We  *ve  frighted  with  our  trumpets ; so,  ’t  is  clear. 
They  'Jl  say,  ’t  is  naught : others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abas’d  extremely,  and  to  cry, — that  's  witty  f 
Which  wc  lmve  not  done  neither : that,  I fear, 

All  the  expected  good  we  *rc  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women  ; 

For  such  a one  we  show’d  ’em ; if  they  smile, 
And  say,  ’t  will  do,  1 know,  within  a while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ; for  *t  is  ill  Imp, 

If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  ’em  clap. 
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ILLU  STRATI V E COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  SCKNK  I. — Th tf  li>  i i.i  VOS  bditr'd.  ] The  rentier 
unacquainted  with  the  stupendous  exploits  of  this  hero, 
iihouM  consult  the  elegant  44  Sj>cci  incus  of  Early  English 
Metrical  Romances,”  by  (ieorge  Ellis,  or  the  romance  of 
“Sir  Revis  of  Hamptoun”  itself,  as  printed  for  the  Mait- 
land Club,  18^8.  That  l»eliof  in  thorn  demanded  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  credulity  may  be  surmised  from  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  his  last  great  action  : — “One  day,  whilst 
Sir  Bevis  and  Joey  an  were  taking  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  they  met  a messenger  dispatched  to  Saber  by  his 
good  old  wife,  to  announce  that  Edgar,  king  of  England, 
had  deprived  their  son  Ilokrt  of  all  his  estates,  for  the 
piir)ioso  of  enriching  a wicked  favourite.  Sir  Bryant  of 
Cornwall,  licvjs,  who  Imd  bestowed  these  estates  on 
Saber,  considered  such  an  act  ;is  a ltersotial  insult,  and 
determined  to  accomj-any  his  friend  to  England  at  the 
head  of  a formidable  army.  They  landed  in  safety  at 
Southampton,  and  marching  rapidly  towards  London,  en- 
camped at  Putney.  Hero  Sir  Bevi*  left  his  troops,  together 
with  Josyan.  Saber,  Tcrrv,  Guy,  and  Mile,  and  taking 
with  him  only  twelve  knight*,  ropeiretl  to  the  king,  whom 
he  found  at  Westminster,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  humbly 
requested  the  restoration  of  his  estates. 

“ Edgar,  always  inclined  to  peace,  would  have  been  glad 
to  consent ; but  his  steward.  Sir  Bryant,  observed  to  him 
that  Sir  Bens  was  a traitor,  who  trained  up  his  horses  in 
the  habit  of  kicking  out  the  brains  of  princes,  and  that  ho 
was  still  an  outlaw,  whoso  death  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
ood  subjects  to  procure  by  every  possible  device.  The 
ing,  listening  to  this  secret  enemy,  gave  no  answer,  and 
Sir  Be  vis,  with  his  attendants,  took  up  their  lodging*  in 
the  city  to  await  his  determination : but  scarcely  were 
they  arrived  at  their  inn,  when  they  hoard  that  a procla- 
mation had  been  issued,  enjoyning  the  citizens  to  shut 
their  gates,  to  Ixuricadc  every  street,  and  to  seise  Sir 
Bevis  alive  or  dead.  The  knight  now  found  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  his  defence.  Having  armed  himself  and  his 
followers,  ho  sallied  forth  in  hojios  of  forcing  his  way  out 
of  the  city  before  the  measures  of  security  should  he  com- 
plete ; but  he  immediately  met  the  steward,  Sir  Bryant, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  soldiers — 

“ A stroke  he  *et  upon  hi*  crown. 

That  to  the  saddle  he  clave  him  down. 

S<>,  within  a little  stound. 

All  two  hundred  he  »lrw  to  ground. 

Thorough  (iooae-l&nc  Bevia  went  tho,* 

There  wa*  him  done  right  mickle  wo' 

That  lane  wa»  *o  narrow  y -wrought. 

That  Sir  Bevis  might  defend  him  nought. 

He  hail  wuruirn  into  his  hondr 
Many  a batavlc  in  sundry  U nde; 

But  he  wa*  never  »o  careful  man. 

For  slkcr  of  sooth. t as  he  waa  than. 

When  Bevis  saw  his  men  were  dead, 

For  sorrow  couthc  he  no  redo ! J 
But  Morglay  his  sword  he  drew. 

And  many  he  felled,  and  many  he  nlew. 

Many  a man  he  slew  tho. 

And  out  lie  went  with  mickle  wo ! 


(*)  Them.  (t)  For  err  tain  truth. 

( 1)  Could  think  oj  so  Counsel, 


“Tho  destruction  of  our  hero  appeared  inevitable,  after 
the  dtmlrotU  adventure  of  (loose-lane,  whore  hi*  twelve 
companions  were  ingloriously  murdered  ; but  to  Sir  Boris, 
when  armed  with  Morglay  and  tnouuted  on  Arundel,  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  a theatre  sufficiently  spacious  for  tho 
display  of  his  valour;  and  this  he  found  in  tho  Cheap,  or 
market-place,  He  was  lioiet  bv  innumerable  crowds  ; but 
Arundel,  indignant  at  the  insolence  of  tho  pleitean  assail- 
ants. by  kicking  on  one  side  and  biting  on  another,  dis- 
persed them  in  all  directions  to  a distance  of  forty  feet, 
while  his  master  cut  off  the  head*  of  all  such  a*  wore 
driven,  by  the  pressure  of  those  behind,  within  reach  of 
the  terrible  Morglay. 

“ In  the  moan  time  tho  new*  of  the  knight's  distress  was 
spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  it  was  ro|iortud  to 
Joeyan  that  ho  was  actually  dead.  After  swooning  with 
terror,  she  related  the  circumstance  to  her  sons,  and, 
blinded  by  fear,  promised  an  immediate  retreat.  But 
they  answered  that  they  were  resolved  to  seek  their 
father  alive  or  dead,  and,  hastily  requesting  her  benedic- 
tion, collected  four  thousand  knights,  and  departed  at 
full  speed  from  Putney. 

" Sir  Guy  britrndc  a Rabvte  * 

That  W4*  mickle,  ami  nought  light.l 
That  Sir  Brvl*  in  Payuiui  loiulc 
llade  i-wumu  n with  hi-  Innnle. 

A -wool  he  toukc  of  mickle  might. 

That  y-elepcd  Around  ight. 

It  wa*  l^tuncclot’*  ttu  Lake. 

Therewith  he  «lew  the  Arc-drake,! 

The  pomel  wa*  of  rbart*:ck$  stone; 

( A better  sword  w»*  never  none. 

The  Hom.mnj  idly tli  a*  I you  »ay, 

Nc  none  -hall  till  Doomcsday ). 

And  So  Mylr*  there  twstrid 
A dtomoumlay.  [ and  forth  he  rid 
That  horae  wa»  swift  a*  any  swallow. 

No  man  might  that  horse  lxgnllowe.«I 

44  They  crossed  the  river  without  opposition  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  having  set  tire  to  Ludgato,  which  was 
closed  against  them,  forced  their  wav  into  the  city,  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  Sir  Bevis.  They  found  him  un- 
touched by  any  wound,  but  quite  exhausted  by  tho 
fatigue  of  a battle,  which  had  now  lasted  during* great 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  night.  Arundel, 
too,  stood  motionless,  bathed  to  his  fetlock*  in  blood,  and 
surrounded  by  dead  bodies.  The  day  had  just  dawned, 
and  a burgher  of  some  note,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
made  a blow  at  Sir  Bevis.  under  which  the  hero  drooped 
to  his  saddle-bows ; but  at  the  same  instant  Sir  Guy 
ru*hod  forward : 

“ To  that  burgess  a stroke  he  *ent, 

Through  helm  and  hauboTk  down  it  went ; 

Both  man  and  hone,  in  that  -tmind. 

He  cleaved  down  tu  the  ground ! 

Hi*  (wordy*  point  to  the  earth  went. 

That  tire  sprang  out  of  the  pavement. 

(•)  A * .4  rah  in  h horse.  (t)  Weak.  (J)  Fiery  dragon. 

(|)  Carbuncle.  ( fc ) A war  hone.  [1)  Oul  fullop. 
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“Tho  fatigued  and  disheartened  Sir  Bevis  immediately 
recovered  new  life  at  tho  night  of  hi*  son'*  valour  ; Arundel, 
too,  resumed  his  wonted  vivacity ; and  whcu  Sir  Mile,  who 
rivalled  his  hi  other  in  gallantry,  came  im>  with  the  rent  of 
the  reinforoeincut,  the  discomfiture  of  tho  assailants  w« 
Soon  doeided. 

“ The  bleed  fell  on  that  pavement 
Birflit  down  to  t Jie  Templs-bar  it  went; 

A « it  is  said  in  Kicnch  rumsunev. 

Until  in  Yn^vtimdi-  and  in  Fraunce. 

Hu  many  men  at  one*  were  never  seen  dead, 

For  the  water  i f Thames  far  blood  was  led; 

Fro  Hi.  Mary  Bowe  to  [.undent  Stone, 

That  like  tune  wav  housing  none. 

*'  In  short,  sixty  thousand  men  were  slain  in  this  Kittle  ; 
after  which  Sir  Be  vis  un-l  his  sons  returned,  crowned  with 
victory,  to  their  camp  at  Putney." 

(2)  ScKNE  IV.—  L*t  the  music  knock  if.]  The  inrticu- 
lars  of  this  masquera  le  were  derived  imme  ii  itelv  from 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsev  (of  which,  though  it  was  not 
published  for  nmiiy  years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  there 
were,  in  his  time,  many  manuscript  copies  extant)  or  were 
taken  at  second-hand  from  Holinidicd  : — “And  when  it 
pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  recreation,  to  re|«ir  to 
the  cardinal's  house,  as  he  did  divers  times  in  tho  year,  nt 
which  time  there  wanted  no  pre)>amtions.  or  goodly  fur- 
niture, with  viands  of  the  finest  sort  that  might  Ik?  pro- 
vided for  money  or  friendship.  Such  pleasures  wore  tnen 
devised  for  the  king’s  comfort  and  consolation,  os  might  be 
invented,  or  by  man's  wit  imagined.  The  banquets  were 
set  forth,  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a 
sort,  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a heaven  t > fa-hold. 
There  wanted  no  dames,  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to  dance 
with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  tho  place  for  tl.e  tint-, 
with  other  goodly  disports.  Then  was  there  all  kind  of 
music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excellent  voices  both 
of  men  and  children.  1 have  seen  the  king  suddenly  cotno 
in  thither  in  a mask,  with  a dozen  of  other  maskers,  all  in 
garments  like  shopherds,  male  of  fine  cloth  of  gold  and 
fine  crimson  satin  pnned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors 
of  good  proportion  of  visnomy  ; their  hairs,  ami  beards, 
either  of  tine  gold  wire,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  fauug 
of  black  silk  ; having  sixteen  torch- bearer*,  besides  their 
drums,  and  other  nersons  attending  upon  them,  with 
visor*,  and  clothed  nil  in  satin,  of  the  same  colours.  And 
at  his  coming,  and  before  he  csuue  into  the  hall,  ye  shall 
understand,  that  he  came  by  water  to  till'  water  gate, 
without  any  noise ; where,  against  his  ooniing,  were  laid 
charged  many  chambers,  and  at  his  landing,  they  were  all 
shot  off,  which  made  such  a rumble  in  the  air,  that  it  was 
like  thunder.  It  made  all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen,  to  in  use  what  it  should  mean  coming  so 
suddenly,  they  sitting  quietly  at  a solemn  banquet ; tinder 
this  sort : First,  ye  shall  perceive  that  the  tables  were  set 
in  the  chamber  of  presence,  Imnquct-wiso  covered,  my 
Lord  Cardinal  sitting  under  the  cloth  of  estAte,  and  there 
having  his  service  all  alone  ; and  then  was  there  set  a lady 
and  a nobleman,  or  a gentleman  and  gentlewoman, 
throughout  all  the  tables  in  the  chamber  on  the  one  side, 
which  were  made  and  joined  as  it  wore  but  one  table.  All 
which  order  and  device  was  done  and  devised  by  the  Lord 
Sands,  Lord  Clmtnfariain  to  the  king:  and  aim*  by  Sir 
Henry  Guilford,  Comptroller  to  the  king.  Then  imme- 
diately after  this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  desired 
the  Lord  ChamVcrhun  and  Comptroller,  to  look  what  this 
sudden  sho'.  should  mean,  as  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
tho  matter.  They  thereupon  looking  out  of  the  windows 
into  Thamos,  returned  again,  and  showed  him,  that  it 
scorned  to  them  there  should  be  some  noblemen  anil 
strangers  arrived  at  his  bridge,  as  ambassadors  from  some 
foreign  prince.  With  that,  quoth  the  cardinal,  ‘ I shall 
desire  you,  because  ye  can  speak  French,  to  take  the  pains 
to  go  down  into  the  hall  to  encounter  and  to  receive  them, 
according  to  their  estates,  anil  to  conduct  them  into  this 
chamber,  where  they  shall  see  us,  and  all  these  noble 
person  igcs  silting  merrily  at  our  banquet,  desiring  them 
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to  sit  down  with  us,  and  to  take  part  of  our  fare  and  pas- 
tiino.’  Then  [thoy]  went  incontinent  down  into  the  hall, 
where  they  received  them  with  twenty  new  torches,  and 
conveyed  them  up  into  the  chamber,  with  such  a number 
of  drums  and  fifes  as  I have  seldom  scon  together,  at  one 
time  iu  any  masque.  At  their  arrival  into  tho  chamber, 
two  and  two  together,  they  went  directly  before  the 
cardinal  where  he  sat,  saluting  him  very  reverently  ; to 
whom  the  Lord  Chamfarlain  for  them  Raid  : ' Sir,  for  ns 
much  ns  they  l»o  strangers,  and  can  speak  no  English, 
they  have  desired  me  to  declare  unto  your  Grace  thus  ; 
they,  having  understanding  of  this  your  triumphant  ban- 
quet, where*  was  assembled  such  a number  of  excellent 
fair  daiues,  could  do  no  less,  under  the  sup)*ortalion  of 
your  good  grace,  but  to  repair  hither  to  view  as  well  tfair 
incomparable  beauty,  as  for  to  aocotnmny  them  at  miuu- 
chance  and  then  after  to  dance  with  them,  and  so  to  have 
of  them  acquaintance.  And,  sir,  they  furthermore  require 
of  your  Grace  license  to  accomplish  the  cause  of  their 
repair.'  To  whom  tho  cardinal  answered,  that  he  was 
very  well  contented  they  should  so  do.  Then  the  masker* 
went  first  and  saluted  all  the  dames  as  they  sat,  and  th*.-n 
returned  to  the  most  worthiest,  and  there’  opened  a cup 
full  of  gold,  with  crowns,  and  other  pieces  of  coin,  to 
whom  they  s<*t  divers  pieces  to  cast  at.  Thus  in  thin 
manner  |w?rusing  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to 
some  they  lost,  and  of  some  thev  won.  And  thu*  done, 
they  returned  unto  the  cardinal,  with  great  reverence, 
|M>uring  down  all  the  crowns  in  the  cup,  which  was  nbmt 
two  hundred  crowns.  ‘At  all,'  quoth  the  cardinal,  and 
so  east  the  dice,  and  won  them  all  at  a cast ; whereat  was 
great  joy  made.  Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  L»rd 
Chumfarlain,  ‘I  pray  you,*  quoth  he,  ‘show  them  that 
it  M/emeth  mo  that  there  should  fa  among  them  some 
noble  man,  whom  1 suppose  to  fa*  much  more  worthy  of 
honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  than  1 ; to 
whom  1 would  most  gladly,  if  I knew  him,  surrender  mv 
place  according  to  my  duty.’  Then  s|«ako  my  Lord 
(-'hntnlK-rlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my  Lord 
Cardinal’s  mind,  and  they  rounding  him  again  in  the  ear, 
my  Lord  Chamfarlain  said  to  my  Lord  Cardinal,  ‘Sir, 
they  confess,’  quoth  lie,  * that  among  them  there  is  such 
a noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  Grace  cun  appoint  hiiu 
from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to  disclose  him-elf,  and  to 
accept  your  place  most  worthily.’  With  tfat  the  cardinal, 
taking  a good  advisement  among  them,  at  the  last,  quoth 
ho,  * Me  Hcemeth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard 
should  fa  even  he.’  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his 
chair,  and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
beard,  with  hi*  can  in  his  hand  In  person  to  whom  he 
offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a comely 
knight  of  a goodly  ttorwonage,  that  much  more  resembled 
tho  king’s  person  in  that  mask,  than  any  other.  Tho 
king,  hoaiing  and  perceiving  the  cardinal  so  deceived  in 
his  estimation  and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laughing: 
but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and  Master  Neville’s  also,  and 
dashed  out  with  such  a pleasant  ooitntenanoe  and  cheer, 
that  all  nohle  estates  there*  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to 
fa  there  amongst  them,  rejoiced  very  much.  'Hie  cardinal 
eft-soon*  dt  sired  his  highness  to  take  tho  place  of  estate.  It* 
whom  tho  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  nnd  shift 
his  apparel ; and  so  departed,  and  went  straight  into  my 
lord's  falchainfar,  where  was  a great  fire  made  and  pre- 
pared for  him  ; and  there  new  ap]«ireUed  him  with  rich 
and  princely  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  tho  king's 
absence,  tho  dishes  of  tho  banquet  were  clean  taken  up. 
and  the  tables  spread  again  with  new  and  sweet  perfumed 
cloths;  every  man  sitting  still  until  the  king  and  his 
maskers  came  in  among  them  again,  ovory  man  faing 
newly  apparelled.  Then  the  king  took  his  seat  under  the 
doth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man  to  remove,  but  sit 
still,  as  they  did  before.  Then  in  came  a new  banquet 
fafore  the  king's  majesty,  and  to  all  the  rest  through  the 
tables,  wherein,  I suppose,  were  served  two  hundred 
dishes  or  above,  of  wondrous  costly  meats  and  devices, 
suhtilly  devised.  Thun  passed  they  forth  tho  whole  night 
with  banqueting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices, 
to  tho  great  comfort  of  the  king,  nnd  pleasant  regard  of 
the  nobility  there  assembled." 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  ScENF.  I. — In  all  the  rest  shov'd  <1  hi ost  noble  pa- 
tience.] Shake-qieare's  account  of  the  (hike's  behaviour 
during  trial  corresponds  pretty  cloeoly  with  that  of  the 
Chronicles:  Short  lie  after  that  the  duke  hal  Iwcne 

indicted,  he  was  arraigned  in  Westminster  hall  hofore  the 
duke  of  Norffolke,  being  made  hy  tlie  kings  letters  patents 
high  steward  of  ring  1 ami,  to  accomplish  the  high  cause 
of  api  «o]e  of  the  puere  or  pee  res  of  the  realiue,  and  to 
diseemo  and  bulge  tho  cause  of  tho  poem.” 

The  witnesses  hiving  been  heard,  “the  lords  went  to 
councell  a great  while,  and  after  tooku  their  places.  Thon 
said  tho  duke  of  Norffolke  to  tho  duko  of  Suffolke  ; What 
say  you  of  sir  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham  touching  tho 
high  treasons  / The  duko  of  Suffolke  answered ; Ho  is 
giltio  : and  so  said  the  marques  and  all  the  other  earls  and 
lords.  Thus  was  thin  prime  duko  of  Buckingham  found 
gillie  of  high  treason,  by  a duke,  a marquee,  seven  carles, 
and  twelve  barons.  The  duko  was  brought  to  the  barre 
sore  chafing  ami  swot  marvellouslie ; and  after  he  had  made 
his  reverence,  he  paused  a while.  The  duke  of  Norffolke 
as  judge  said  : Sir  Edward,  you  have  hoard  how  you  bo 
indicted  of  high  treason,  you  pleaded  thereto  not  giltio, 
putting  your  selfe  to  the  (lecros  of  the  real  mo,  which  have 
found  you  giltio.  Then  tho  duko  of  Norffolke  wept  and 
said  : You  shall  he  led  to  the  kings  prison,  and  there  laid 
on  a hurdle,  and  so  drawne  to  the  puce  of  execution,  and 
there  be  hanged,  cut  down©  alive,  vour  members  cut  off 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  your  bowels  burnt  before  you,  your 
head  smitten  off,  and  your  bodie  quartered  and  divided  at 
the  kings  will,  and  Goa  have  mercie  on  your  soulo,  Amen. 

"The  duko  of  Buckingham  said,  My  lord  of  Norffolke, 
you  have  said  as  a traitor  should  be  said  unto,  but  1 was 
never  anie  : but  my  lords  I nothing  muligne  for  that  you 
have  dooms  to  mo,  but  the  etoniall  God  forgive  you  my 
death,  and  I doo:  1 shall  never  sue  to  tho  king  for  life, 
howbeit  bo  is  a grntious  prince,  and  more  grace  may  come 
from  him  than  I desire.  1 desire  you  my  lords  and  all  my 
fellowes  to  pray  for  mo.  Then  was  tho  odgo  of  tho  axe 
turned  towards  him,  and  he  lod  into  a barge.  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell  desired  him  to  sit  on  the  cushins  and  camot  ordeined 
for  him.  Ho  said  nay  ; for  when  I wont  to  Westminster  I 
was  duko  of  Buckingham,  now  I am  but  Edward  Bohune 
tho  most  caitife  of  the  world.  Thus  they  lundod  at  the 
Temple,  where  received  him  sir  Nicholas  Yaws©  and  sir 
William  Sands  baronets,  and  led  him  through  tho  citie, 
who  desired  ever  tho  people  to  pray  for  him,  of  whomo 
some  wept  and  lamented,  and  said’:  This  is  tho  end  of 
evill  life,  God  forgive  him,  he  was  a proud  prince,  it  is 
pitie  that  ho  behaved  him  so  against  his  king  and  liogo 
lord,  whome  God  preserve.  Thus  about  fouro  of  the 
clocke  he  was  brought  as  a cast  man  to  the  Tower." — 
Holinbhed,  1521. 

(2)  Scene  III.— 

to  vh  ich  title 

A thousand  ponnd  a year,  annua/  support , 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.  J 

"Tho  King  gavo  good  testymony  of  his  love  to  this 
lady,  creating  her  in  one  day  Manpiesse  of  Pembroke  (that 
1 may  use  the  words  of  the  patent)  for  the  nohylity  of  her 
stocke,  excellency  of  nor  virtues  and  conditions,  and  other 
shewes  of  honesty  and  goodnesao  worthyly  to  be  com- 
mended in  her).  And  giving  her  a patent  for  a 1000 
pounds  yercly  to  maynteyne  this  honor  with.  She  was 
tho  first  woman,  I mid,  to  hnvo  honor  given  to  her  and 
her  hey  res  male.” — Sift  Roger  Twibden's  MS.  Note. 

(3)  SCENE  IV. — Then  two  Gentlemen,  bearina  tvo  great 
stiver  pillars.]  In  describing  the  pageantry  of  the  Cardinal 
on  state  occasions,  Cavendish  tells  us : — “ And  as  soon  os 
he  was  entered  into  his  chamber  of  presence,  where  thoro 


wn.  attending  hu  coming  to  «w»it  upon  him  to  Wcatmln- 
e'r,  . “ * ***  noblemen  and  other  worthy  gentlemen, 
of  his  own  family ; thus  passing  forth  with  /*•<*  great 
eres  uyi  of  silver  borne  before  him ; with  also  tv,.  <j,  *,t  pi/ tars 
of  stiver,  and  his  pursuivant  at  arms  with  a great  mace  of 
silver  gilt.  Then  bis  gentlemen  ushers  cried,  Qnd  said. 
Ok,  my  lords  and  masters,  on  Infforo ; make  way  for  my 
Lords  Grace!  Thus  passed  ho  down  from  his  chamber 
through  the  hall  ; and  when  he  carne  to  the  hall  door, 
there  was  attendant  for  him  his  mule.  trapiKsi  altogether 
in  crimson  velvet,  and  gilt  stirrup*.  When  he  was 
mounted,  with  his  cross  hearer*  and  pillar  l, raters,  also 
upon  great  horses  trap|»ed  with  [fine  I scarlet  : Then 
I marched  he  forward,”  Ac. 

His  ostentatious  display  of  there  emblems  of  eeeleai- 
| asticul  authority,  though  they  are  said  to  be  strictly 
appropriate  to  tho  office  of  Irgiite  d latere,  scorns  to  Imvu 
excited  much  ridicule  and  resentment.  Roy.  in  his  bitter 
invective  against  Cardinal  Wolaey,  entitled,'  liede  me  and 
| be  nott  tcrothe,  thus  speaks  of  them 


Before  him  rydeth  two  preatea  aironjre: 

AimI  they  beare  iworros*i-a  ryght  lunge, 

Gapyugc  in  every  man-  face  ; 

After  tltrytn  fulowe  two  laye-men  ocular, 

And  fuck  of  thrjftn  At *Uynge  a pillar, 

In  their  hotates,  steade  of  a mace." 

And  so,  in  tho  same  spirit,  Skelton,  in  hia  Parrot  — 

" 8uch  pollaxis  and  filters,  *uch  muly«  [muJea)  trapte  wlita 


Sena  DeHcal)on‘a  llodde  in  no  cronycle  ya  told.” 


(4)  Scene  IV.— 

“ — no,  nor  ever  more, 

Lfton  tins  business,  mg  appearance  male 
In  ang  oj  their  courts.] 

Hero  also  tho  poet  was  indebted  immediately,  or  through 
his  customary  authority,  Holinsbod,  to  Cavendish. 

Tho  court  being  thus  furnished  and  ordered,  the  judges 
commanded  tho  crier  to  prochum  silence  ; then  was  tho 
judges  commission,  which  they  had  of  the  pope,  published 
and  read  openly  before  all  the  audience  there  assembled. 

at  done  the  cner  culle<l  the  king,  by  the  name  of  * King 
Henry  of  England,  come  into  the  court,  Ac.'  With  that 
the  king  answered  and  said,  ‘ Here,  my  lords ! * Then  he 
called  also  the  cpieen,  by  the  name  of  • Katherine.  Queen 
of  England,  come  into  the  court,  Ac.'  who  made  no  answer 
to  tho  same,  but  rose  up  incontinent  out  of  her  chair, 
where  as  she  sat,  an*l  because  she  could  not  oome  directly 
to  tho  king  for  the  distance  which  revered  thorn,  she  took 
^Mun  to  go  about  unto  the  king,  kneeling  down  at  his  feet 
in  the  sight  of  all  tho  court  and  assembly,  to  whom  she 
said  in  effect,  in  broken  English,  as  folio  we  th : 

" q'ioth  she,  ‘ I beseech  you  for  all  the  loves  that 
hath  been  between  us.  and  for  tho  love  of  God,  lot  me  linvo 
justice  and  right,  tako  of  mo  some  pity  and  coiniMission, 
for  I am  a poor  woman  and  a stranger  l»om  out  of  your  do- 
minion, I have  here  no  assured  friend,  and  much  leas  indif- 
ferent  counsel ; I flee  to  you  us  to  the  head  of  justice  within 
this  realm.  Alas  ( Sir,  wherein  have  I offended  you,  or 
what  occasion  of  displeasure  f Have  I designed  against 
your  will  and  pleasure  ; intending  (ns  I perceive)  to  put  mo 
from  you?  I take  God  and  all  tho  world  to  witness,  that 
I havo  l*cen  to  you  a true  humblo  and  olxxUcnt  wife,  ever 
eonformnhlo  to  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  never  said  or 
did  anything  to  tho  contrary  thereof,  I icing  always  well 
and  °f,nt4inted  "ith  all  things  wherein  you  had  any 
delight  or  dalliance,  whother  it  wore  in  little  or  much  ; I 
never  grudged  in  word  or  countenance,  or  showed  a visage 
or  spark  of  direontentation.  I loved  all  those  whom  yo 
^ved  onlv  for  your  sake,  whether  I had  cause  or  no;  and 
whother  they  were  my  frionds  or  my  enemies.  This  twenty 
years  I have  been  your  true  wife  or  more,  and  by  me  ye 
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have  had  divers  children,  although  it  hath  plnaned  Owl  to 
call  them  out  of  this  world,  which  hath  been  no  default  in 
me. 

“ ‘ And  when  yo  hod  me  at  tho  first.  I take  God  to  be 
my  judge,  I was  a true  maid  without  touch  of  man  ; and 
whether  it  be  true  or  no,  I put  it  to  your  conscience.  If 
there  I*o  any  just  cause  by  the  law  that  ye  can  allege 
against  me,  cither  of  dishonesty  or  any  other  impediment 
to  banish  and  put  me  from  you,  I am  well  content  to  de- 
part to  my  great  slmtitc  and  dishonour ; and  if  there  Vie 
none,  then  here  I must  lowly  beseech  you  let  me  remain 
in  inv  former  estate,  and  receive  justice  at  your  hands. 
The  king  your  father  was  in  tho  time  of  his  reign  of  such 
estimation  thorough  the  world  for  his  excellent  wisdom, 
that  he  was  accounted  and  called  of  all  men  the  second 
Solomon ; and  my  father  Ferdinand,  King  of  S|min.  who 
was  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  wittiest  princes  that  reigned 
in  Sjiaiii,  many  years  lieforo,  wore  both  wise  and  excellent 
kings  in  wisdom  and  princely  behaviour.  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  bo  douhted,  but  that  they  elected  nnd  gathered  as 
wise  counsellors  about  them  a*  to  their  high  discretions 
was  thought  meet.  Also,  as  mo  seemeth,  there  was  in 


those  days  as  wise,  as  well  learned  men,  and  men  of  as 
j good  judgment  as  lie  at  this  present  in  both  realms,  who 
thought  then  the  marriage  between  you  and  me  good  and 
I lawful.  Therefore  it  is  a wonder  to  hear  what  new  in- 
ventions are  now  invented  against  me,  that  never  intended 
but  honesty.  Ami  cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  and 
j judgment  of  this  new  court,  wherein  ye  may  do  me  much 
! wrong,  if  vo  intend  any  cruelty  ; for  ye  may  condemn  mo 
i for  lack  of  sufficient  answer,  having  no  indifferent  counsel, 

! but  such  as  be  assigned  me.  with  whose  wisdom  and 
j learning  1 am  not  acquainted.  Ye  must  consider  that 
| they  cannot  Ihj  indifferent  counsellors  for  my  port  which 
! he  your  subjects,  and  taken  out  of  vour  own  council  before, 
j wherein  they  lie  made  privy,  and  dare  not,  for  your  dis- 
I pleasure,  disobey  your  will  and  intent,  living  once  made 
I privy  thereto.  Therefore  I most  humbly  require  you,  in 
the  way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  who  is  the  just 
Judge,  to  sjiare  mo  tho  extremity  of  this  new  court,  until 
I may  be  advertised  what  wav  and  order  mv  friends  in 
Spain  will  advise  me  to  take.  And  if  ye  will  not  extend  to 
| me  so  much  indifferent  favour,  your  pleasure  then  lie  ful- 
filled, and  to  God  I commit  my  cause 


ACT  III. 


(1)  ScEXE  I. — She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so 
dear.)  Tho  foregoing  scene  is  almost  identical  with  the 
account  which  Cavendish  has  left  us  of  the  interview 
between  Katharine  and  the  Cardinals ■ 

" And  then  my  lord  rose  up,  nnd  made  him  ready, 
taking  his  barge,  and  went  straight  to  Bath  Place  to  tho 
other  cardinal ; and  so  went  together  unto  Bridewell, 
directly  to  tho  queen's  lodging:  and  they,  being  In  her 
chamber  of  presence , showed  to  the  gentleman  usher  that 
they  came  to  s|icak  with  the  queen's  grace.  The  gentle- 
man usher  advertised  tho  queen  thereof  incontinent. 
With  that  Hhe  came  out  of  her  privy  chamber  with  a 
skein  of  white  thread  about  her  neck,  into  the  chamber  of 
presence,  where  the  cardinals  were  giving  of  attendance 
upon  her  coming.  At  whose  coming  quoth  slie,  ' Alack, 
my  lords,  I am  very  sorry  to  cause  you  to  attend  upon 
me  ; what  is  your  pleasure  with  me?’  * If  it  pleas©  you,’ 
quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal,  ‘to  go  into  your  privy  chamber, 
wo  will  show  you  the  cause  of  our  coming.'  ‘My  lord,’ 
quoth  she,  ‘ if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  s|>cak  it  openly 
before  all  these*  folk* ; for  I fear  nothing  that  yo  can  say 
or  allege  against  me,  but  that  I would  ull  the  world  should 
both  hear  and  wo  it;  therefore  I pray  you  speak  your 
minds  openly.'  Then  began  my  lord  to  sjieak  to  her  in 
Latin.  ‘Nav,  good  my  lord,’  quoth  she.  ‘speak  to  me 
in  English  I hoseoch  you ; although  I understand  Latin.’ 
* Forsooth  then,'  quoth  my  lord,  ' Madam,  if  it  please 
your  grace,  wo  come  both  to  know  your  mind,  how  ye  be 
disiioscd  to  do  in  this  matter  between  the  king  and  you, 
and  also  to  declare  secretly  our  opinions  and  our  counsel 
unto  you,  which  w-e  have  intended  of  very  xoal  and  obe- 
dience that  we  Iwar  to  your  grace.'  ‘ My  lords,  I thank 
you  then,’  quoth  she,  * of  your  good  wills ; but  to  make 
answor  to  your  request  I cannot  so  suddenly,  for  I was 
set  among  my  maidens  at  work,  thinking  full  little  of  nny 
such  matter,  wherein  there  needeth  a longer  deliberation, 
and  a better  head  than  mine,  to  make  answer  to  so  noble 
wiso  men  as  ye  be ; I had  need  of  good  counsel  in  this 
case,  which  touchoth  me  so  near;  and  for  anv  counsel  or 
friendship  that  1 can  find  in  England,  [they]  are  nothing 
to  my  purpose  or  profit.  Think  you,  I pray  you,  my  lords, 
will  any  Englishmen  counsel  or  lie  friendly  unto  me  against 
the  king's  pleasure,  they  l*eing  his  subjects?  Nay  for- 
sooth, my  lords  ! and  for  my  counsel  in  whom  I do  intend 
to  put  my  trust  he  not  here ; they  being  in  S|>ain,  in  my 
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native  country.  Alas,  my  lords  ! I am  a poor  woman 
lacking  both  wit  and  understanding  sufficiently  to  answer 
such  approved  wise  men  as  ye  be  both,  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  I pray  you  to  extend  your  good  and  indifierent 
minds  in  your  authority  unto  me,  for  I am  a simple 
woman,  destitute  and  >*arren  of  friendship  and  counsel 
here  in  a foreign  region : ami  as  for  your  counsel.  I w ill 
not  refuse,  but  be  glad  to  hoar.’ 

“And  with  that,  sho  took  my  lord  by  tho  hand  and  led 
him  into  her  privy  chamber  with  the  other  cardinal ; 
where  they  were  in  long  communication  : wo,  in  the  other 
chandler,  might  sometime  hear  the  queen  s[>eak  very  loud, 
but  what  it  was  we  could  not  understand.  The  communi- 
cation ended,  the  cardinals  dcfmrtod  and  went  directly  to 
the  king,  making  to  him  relation  of  their  talk  with  the 
queen ; and  after  resorted  hoi  tie  to  their  houses  to 
supper.” 

(2)  Scene  IT.— 

when  did  he  regard 

The  stamp  of  Hold* ness  in  any  f*erson. 

Out  of  himsUfl ] 

Wolsey's  arrogant  behaviour  to  all  with  whom  ho  came  in 
contact,  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  were  best 
disputed  towards  him;  “In  his  time  of  authority  and 
glory,”  says  Cavendish,  “he  was  the  haughtiest  man  in 
all  his  proceedings  that  then  lived."  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  his  enemies  and  satirists  should 
rnnke  his  “ high-blown  pride  " a frequent  theme  for  spiteful 
comment,  nor  can  it  lie  doubted  that  the  picture  Skelton 
ha*  given  us  of  the  Cardinal's  overweening  assumption, 
though  grossly  exaggerated,  was  not  altogether  an  ima- 
ginary one 

**  The  Erie  of  Northumberland© 

Dure  take  nothyng*  on  humic ; 

Our  baron*  be  ««*  bold©. 

Into  a mou»e  hole  they  wolde 
Rynne  away  and  crepe, 

I.yke  a mayny  of  shrpe : 

Dare  nat  loke  out  at  dur 
For  drvdr  of  the  mast?  ve  cur. 

For  dred«  of  the  hocher*  dogge 
Wold  wyrry  them  Ijrke  an  Itugge. 

For  and  this  earn  do  soar, 

They  muil  stand  all  a far. 

To  holde  up  their  hande  at  the  bar. 
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For  all  ihcir  noble  b'cnlc 
He  pluckra  tlicui  by  the  hode, 

Anil  »hakc«  them  by  the  care, 

And  brytigr  (*)  them  In  *uche  f.  are; 
lie  baytrtli  them  tyke  a here, 

Like  ail  use  or  a bull: 

Theyr  wjrtiea,  he  naiih,  are  dull; 

He  aajrtli  they  have  no  bniync 
Theyr  aatate  to  mayntaync  . 

Aim  maketh  them  to  bow  theyr  kne 
Before  hi*  mnjrate. 

J lllfe*  Of  the  kyngeft  laWr*. 

lie  county*  them  folc*  ami  dawea; 

Erigyantrs  of  the  cnyfe  eke, 

He  wyth  they  are  to  a«-ke 
In  pletynite  nf  tht-yr  ca»e 
At  the  Commune  Pine.-, 

Or  at  the  K trope*  Benrhe ; 
lie  wrynpeth  them  aueh  a wrenche, 
That  all  our  learned  m<  n 
Parr  nat  act  theyr  ]ieniie 
To  plete  a tm*  tiyall 


Within  Weatmvnsltr  hall; 

In  the  Chaunrery  where  he  ryttea, 
llut  auche  «*  he  adnu  tte» 

None  »o  hardy  to  *prke  : 

He  anyth,  thou  buddy pcltr. 

Thy  lernymte  la  In  lewde, 

Thy  tonpc  i*  nat  well  tl.ewde. 

To  aeke  before  our  prare : 

Ard  openly  in  that  | lare 
He  rape*  and  lie  raven, 

And  rail*  them  rankrrd  knave*  : 

Th«  » royally  he  dot  he  deale 
Under  the  kynpea  hrode  aeale : 

Anil  in  the  Checker  he  them  eheka; 

In  the  Star  Cliambr*  he  noddi<  and  bvka, 

And  bereth  him  there  »o  atoute, 

That  no  man  dare  route, 

Duke,  erle.  baroo.  nor  Inrde, 

But  to  hi*  sentence  mini  arrnrde  : 

Whether  he  be  kuyght  or  *«iuyre. 

All  men  mu  at  folow  hi*  dcayre  " 

H'hf  Come  Ye  S' a l /'#  Comrtt  f " fc  $<-. 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  ScF.NK  II, — Give  him  a little  earth  for  charity  f\  So 
Cavendish : — 

“ Ami  the  next  day  he  took  hts  journey  with  Master 
Kingston  and  the  guard.  And  as  soon  ns  they  espiod 
their  old  roaster,  in  such  a lamentable  estate,  they 
lamented  him  with  weeping  eyes.  Whom  my  lord  took 
by  the  hands,  and  divers  tiroes,  by  the  way,  as  he  rode, 
he  would  talk  with  them,  sometime  with  one,  and  some- 
time with  another:  at  night  he  was  lodged  at  a house  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  called  Hardwick  Mall,  very  evil 
at  ease.  The  next  day  he  rode  to  Nottingham,  and  there 
lodged  that  night,  more  sicker,  and  the  next  day  we  rule 
to  Leiooeter  Abbey ; and  bv  the  wav  he  waxed  so  sick 
that  he  was  divers  times  likely  to  have  fallen  from  his 
mule ; and  1 icing  night  before  we  came  to  the  uhliev  of 
Leicester,  where  at  his  coming  in  nt  the  gates  the  aids  it  of 
the  place  with  all  his  convent  mot  him  with  the  light  of 
many  torches ; whom  they  right  honourably  received  with 
great  reverence.  To  whom  my  lord  said,  ‘ Father  Abbot, 

I am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among  you,'  whom 
thev  brought  on  his  mule  to  the  stairs  foot  of  his cliam tor, 
ami  there  alighted,  and  Master  Kingston  then  took  him 
by  the  arm  ami  led  him  up  the  stairs  ; who  told  me  after-  | 
wards  that  he  never  carried  so  heavy  a burden  in  all  his 
life.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his  chamber,  he  went 
incontinent  to  his  bed,  very  sick." 

(2)  SCENE  II. — Hit  bletted  part  to  heaven. ] By  his 
“ blessed  |«art " is  of  course  meant  his  ** ipi ritual  or  iw- 
nun-tat  part : ” and  we  apprehend  that  the  expression 
''hotter  port,”  in  the  much  controverted  passage  in  “As 
You  Like  It,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2: — " Atalnntn's  letter  part,” 
bears  a similar  signification  ; in  proof  of  this  may  be  cited 
the  trite  old  epitaph  mentioned  by  Who  Hey ; — 


" Sarah'*  obedience,  Lydia's  open  h*-art, 

And  Martha's  care,  and  Mary’*  letter  pari.” 

And  the  following  passage  from  Overbury’s  “ Charac- 
ters — “ Lastly,”  (ho  is  depicting  a Melancholy  Man,) 
“ha  is  a man  onely  in  shew,  but  comes  short  of  the  better 
part,  & whole  reasonable  aoulo,  which  is  mans  chief  pre- 
eminence, ” Ac. 


(3)  Scene  If.— 

(lad  urge  the  king 

To  do  me  this  hut  right.] 

The  letter  referred  to  in  this  istssagv,  which  Katharine 
addressed  to  the  king  a short  tune  before  her  death,  is 
preserved  in  Polydore  Virgil’s  History,  and  has  been 
translated  a*  follows  by  Lord  Herbert 

“ My  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  husband, — 

*4  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I cannot 
i choose  but,  out  of  the  love  1 bear  you,  advise  you  of  your 
soul’s  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  all  con- 
siderations of  the  world  or  Hash  whatsoever:  for  which 
yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many  calamities,  and  yourself 
into  many  troubles. — Hut  I forgive  you  all,  and  pray  God 
to  do  so  likewise.  For  the  rest,  l commend  unto  you 
Mary  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be  a good  father  to 
her.  as  I have  heretofore  desired.  I must  entreat  you 
also  to  respect  my  maids,  and  give  them  in  marriage, 
(which  is  not  much,  they  t>eing  but  three,)  and  to  all  my 
other  servants  a years  pay  besides  their  due,  lest  other- 
wise they  should  ho  unprovided  for.  Lastly,  I make  this 
vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  abovo  all  things.  Fare- 
well." 


ACT 


(1)  Scene  III. — Parish -garden.]  This  i*  usually  printed 
Paris  garden,  but  Parish  was  possibly  the  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word.  Paris  Garden  was  a district  o!  St. 
Saviours  jtarish.  in  Southwark,  wherein  were  two  famous 
gardens  set  aimrt  for  the  diversion  of  bear-lHiiting.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  1599,  soon  after  her  accession  to  the 
throne.  Queen  fclixalwth  gave  a splendid  dinner  to  the 


V. 

French  ainluuwadors,  who  were  afterwards  entertained 
with  the  tiaiting  of  hulls  and  bears,  and  the  queen  herself 
stood  with  the  ambassadors  looking  on  the  pastime  till 
six  at  night.  The  next  day,  the  same  ambassadors  went 
by  water  to  I*aris  Garden,  where  they  saw  anotbor  tiaiting 
of  bulls  and  of  bears."  (,SV«  XlCHoM*'  Progiestts,  Vol.  1. 
p.  40.) 
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ON 

Iv  I N G HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


M Shakbpkare  was  as  profound  a historian  as  a poet;  when  we  compare  his  llrnry  the  Eighth  with  the 
preceding  pieces,  we  see  distinctly  that  the  English  nation  during  the  long,  peaceable,  and  economical 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  whether  from  the  exhaustion  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  civil  wars,  or  from  more 
general  European  influences,  had  mode  a sudden  transition  from  the  powerful  confusion  of  the  middle 
age,  to  the  regular  tameness  of  modern  times.  Henry  the  Eighth  has,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a prosaic 
appearance ; for  Shaksp«-arc,  artist-like,  adapted  himself  always  to  the  quality  of  his  materials.  If 
others  of  his  works,  both  in  elevation  of  fancy  and  in  energy  of  jwithos  and  character,  tower  far  above 
this,  wo  have  hero  on  the  other  hand  occasion  to  admire  his  nice  powers  of  discrimination  and  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of  courts  and  the  world.  What  tact  was  requisite  to  represent  before  the  eyes  of  the 
queen  subjects  of  such  a delicate  nature,  and  in  which  she  was  personally  so  nearly  concerned,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  truth  ! He  has  unmasked  the  tyrannical  king,  and  to  the  intelligent  observer 
exhibited  him  such  os  he  was  actually  : haughty  and  otw>tinatc,  voluptuous  and  uufeeling,  extravagant 
in  conferring  favours,  and  revengeful  under  the  pretext  of  justice ; and  yet  the  picture  is  so  dexterously 
handled  that  a daughter  might  take  it  for  favourable.  The  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth’s  birth  depended  on 
the  invalidity  of  Henry’s  first  marriage,  and  Shakspearc  has  placed  the  proceedings  respecting  his  sepa- 
ration from  Catharine  of  Arragon  in  a very  doubtful  light.  Wo  see  clearly  that  Henry’s  scruples  of 
council  nee  arc  no  other  than  the  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Catharine  is,  properly  speaking,  the  heroine 
of  the  piece  ; she  excites  the  warmest  sympathy  by  her  virtues,  her  defenceless  misery,  her  mild  but 
firm  opposition,  and  her  dignified  resignation.  After  her,  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  business.  Henry’s  whole  reign  was  not  adapted  for  dramatic  poetry.  It  would 
have  merely  been  a repetition  of  the  same  scenes  : the  repudiation,  or  the  execution  of  his  wives,  and 
the  disgrace  of  his  most  estimable  ministers,  which  was  usually  soon  followed  by  death.  Of  all  that 
distinguished  Htury’s  life,  Shokspeure  has  given  us  sufficient  specimens.  But  as,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  no  division  in  the  history  where  lie  breaks  off,  we  must  excuse  him  if  ho  gives  us  a flattering 
compliment  of  the  great  Elizabeth  for  a fortunate  catastrophe.  The  piece  ends  with  the  general  joy 
at  the  birth  of  that  princess,  and  with  prophecies  of  the  happiness  which  she  was  afterwards  to  enjoy 
or  to  diffuse.  It  was  only  by  such  a turn  that  the  hazardous  freedom  of  thought  in  the  rest  of  the 
comjiosition  could  have  passed  with  impuuity  : Shukspeare  was  not  certainly  himself  deceived  rcsjicct- 
iug  this  theatrical  delusion.  The  true  conclusion  is  the  death  of  Catharine,  which  under  a feeling  of 
this  kind,  ho  has  placed  earlier  than  was  conformable  to  history.” — Schi.egel. 
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C ¥ M B E L I N E. 


“The  Trngedie  of  Cymbeline ” is  one  of  the  seventeen  plays,  the  earliest  known  edition 
of  which  is  the  folio  of  1023.  When  produced,  or  when  first  acted,  we  have,  as  usual, 
no  means  of  determining;  but  Malone  is  perhaps  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  it  was  written 
m 1009,  as  about  that  period  there  Is  good  reason  for  believing  Shakespeare  wrote  “The 
Tempest,”  and  “ The  Winter’s  Tale : ” and  the  marked  similarity  in  the  versification  of 
those  plays  and  that  of  Cymbclinc,  indicates  that  the  three  were  composed  at  no  distant 
date  from  each  other. 

The  main  incident  of  the  plot — the  wager  on  the  chastity  of  the  heroine — appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  a story  in  Boccaccio  (Day  2,  Nov.  9),  of  which  an  abstract  will  be 
found  in  the  “ Illustrative  Comments.”  This  novel  was  a favourite  evidently,  for  it  has 
been  translated  and  paraphrased  many  times.  One  modification  of  it  occurs  in  the  amusing 
collection  of  stories  called,  “ Westward  for  Smelts,  or  The  Water- mans  fare  of  mad  merry 
Western  wenches,”  Ac.,  which  Steevens  and  Malone  assert  was  printed  in  11503.  If  they 
arc  correct,  this  rtchauffi  of  Boccaccio’s  fable  may  have  contributed  to  the  composition  of 
“ Cymbeline,”  but  no  edition  of  it  earlier  than  1620,  and  of  that  only  one  copy,  is  now 
known  to  exist.  The  events  in  this  story  are  laid  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  and  the  villain  of  it,  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  lady’s  chamber 
in  a chest  (as  described  in  the  Italian  and  French  versions),  hides  himself  beneath  her 
bed. 

The  historical  facta  and  allusions  in  “Cymbeline”  were  seemingly  derived  from  Ilolinshcd; 
but  the  important  and  delightful  episode  that  introduces  us  to  Belarius  and  the  stolen  princes, 
we  may  conclude  was  Shakespeare’s  own  invention ; unless  the  germ  of  it  were  found  in  some 
older  play  upon  which  the  present  was  founded. 
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$trsons  gtpresentA. 


Cymreune,  King  of  Britain. 

OuiDEttlus,  ) Soiu  to  Cymlieline,  disguised  under  the  «rtm«  of  Polydore  and 
Auvikaocs  \ L-adwal,  unJ  to  I*  Sww  tv  Morgan. 

CloTSN,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a former  Hatband . 

Leonatvb  Posthumub,  Hatband  to  Imogen. 

Belariuk,  u banithed  Lord , disguised  under  the  name  of  Morgan. 

CoRNEMUB,  a Physician. 

PlBAXlO. 

Tieo  British  Captain*. 

Tiro  British  Qeutlemen. 

A Soothsayer. 

Tun  British  Gaolers. 

Caiub  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  Forres. 

Iachimo,  ) 

/ Italian  Gentlemen. 

Phtlario,  ) 

A Roman  Captain. 

A French  Gentleman,  Friend  of  Pliilario. 

A Spanish  Gentleman,  Friend  of  Philario. 

A Dutch  Gentleman,  Frintd  of  Philario. 

Queen,  Wife  to  Cymlieline. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymlieline,  by  a former  Queen. 

Hf.i,f.x,  a Lady  attending  on  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies , Roman  Senators,  Tribunes , Officers,  Soldiers , Musicians,  Messengers 
Apparitions,  and  Attendants. 


8CENE, — Sometimes  in  Britain,  sometimes  in  Italy. 
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ACT  T. 


SCENE  I. — Britain.  The  Garden  of  Cymbeline’#  Palace. 


Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1 Gf.nt.  You  do  not  meet  a man  but  frowns: 
our  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers* — 
Still  seemers — do  the  king’s.* 


2 Gent.  But  what  ’a  tho  matter  ? 

1 Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  ’a  king- 
dom, whom 

He  purpos’d  to  his  wife’s  sole  son,  (a  widow 
That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr’d  herself 
Unto  a poor  but  worthy  gentleman:  she’s  wedded; 


• Mir  bloadt 

No  more  obey  the  keaient.  than  amr  eon  r tiers'— 

Stilt  mermen- -<to  the  fcinp’r.] 

The  old  text  of  " Cymbcline,"  In  the  ntimberand  inveteracy  of  its 
corruption*,  i»  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  play  in  the  collection. 
The  very  opening  speech  present*  a typographical  enigma  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  critical  conjecture  and  experiment  for 
above  a century,  and  remains  a puxale  still 

" You  do  not  meet  a man  but  Frowne*. 

Our  bloods  no  more  obey  th*  Heavens 
Then  our  Courtiers ; 

Still  seeme,  as  do's  the  King*." 

Thu*  stands  the  passage  in  the  folio.  Amid  a flood  of  hypo- 
thetical restorations.  Tyrwhitl**  propo«al  to  omit  tho  » in 
••  King  a " and  to  point  the  line*  as  follow*,— 


" oar  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtier* 

Still  seem,  as  does  the  king  " — 

Is  now  generally  followed,  though  no  one  perhaps  ever  believed  or 
believes  that  this  was  what  the  poet  wrote.  It  has  been  accepted 
only  because  the  editors  had  nothing  better  to  offer.  The  real 
blot  lies,  we  apprehend,  in  the  words  “still  seem  as,”  which  were 
probably  misheard  or  misread  by  the  compositor  for  " atill- 
seemert,"  l.e.  mr  diuembleri : and  the  meaning  appears  to  be, — 
Everyone  you  meet  wears  a frown  : our  complexions  do  not  more 
sympathise  with  the  changes  of  the  sky,  than  the  looks  of  our 
courtiers  (those  perpetual  simulator* i do  with  the  aspect  of  the 
king.  The  expression  “ s centers  " occur*  again  in  the  sense  here 
attributed  to  it,  In  “ Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  I.  8c.  4. — 

— hence  *hall  we  see 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  tetmert  be.** 
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CYMBELINE. 


[HCESI  t. 


ACT  I.] 

Her  lnisbami  banish'd  ; she  imprison’d  : all 
Ts  outward  sorrow  ; though,  I think,  the  king 
Be  touch’d  at  very  heart. 

2 Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1 Gent.  lie  that  hath  lost  her,  too:  so  is  the 

queen, 

That  most  desir’d  the  match : but  not  a courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2 Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

1 Gent.  He  that  hath  miss’d  the  princess  is  a 

thing 

Too  bad  for  bad  report ; and  he  that  hath  her, 

(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man  ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare: — I do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  aud  such  stuff  within, 

Endows  a man  but  he. 

2 Gent.  You  Bpoak  him  far. 

1 Gent.  I do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself ; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly. 

2 Gent.  What  ’a  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1 Gent.  I cannot  delve  him  to  the  root : his 
father 

Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour, 
Against  the  Homans,  with  Cossibclan ; 

But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 
He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success, — 

So  gain’d  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus  : 

And  hod,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question, 

Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o’  the  time, 
Died  with  their  swords  in  baud ; for  which  their 
father 

(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue)  took  such  sorrow 
That  he  quit  being ; and  his  gentle  lady, 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born.  The  king  he  hikes  the  babe 
To  his  protection  ; calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus;* 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bcd-chambcr : 
Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took. 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as ’t  was  minister’d. 

And  in  ’s  spring  became  n harvest:  liv’d  in 
court 

(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais’d,  most  lov’d : 
A sample  to  the  youngest ; to  the  more  mature 
A glass  that  feated  b them  ; and  to  the  graver 
A child  that  guided  dotards : to  his  mistress — 
For  whom  lie  now  is  banish’d — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem’d  him  and  his  virtue ; 

» Postburaus  Ltronatu*  ;1  8o  the  old  copies.  In  ninny  modern 
edition*,  '•  Leonatus  " li  omitted  a*  redundant,  but  the  old  poet* 
not  un frequently  introduce  proper  name*  without  regard  to  the 
measure ; occasionally  indeed,  ■«  if  attiie  discretion  of  the  player, 
the  name  was  to  be  spoken  or  not. 
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By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2 Gent.  I honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.  But,  pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king? 

1 Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons, — if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it, — the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 

I’  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their 
nursery 

Were  stol’n  ; and  to  this  hour  no  guess  iu  know- 
ledge 

Which  way  they  went. 

2 Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1 Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2 Gent.  That  a king’s  children  should  be  so 

convey’d ! * 

So  slackly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow, 

That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1 Gent.  Howsoe’er  *t  is  strange, 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh’d  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2 Gf.nt.  I do  well  believe  you. 

1 Gent.  We  must  forbear:  here  comes  the 
gentleman, 

The  queen,  and  princess.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthotus,  and  Imogen.41 

Queen.  No,  be  assur’d,  you  shall  not  find  me, 
daughter, 

After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 

Evil-ey’d  unto  you:  you’re  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint. — For  you,  Postlio- 
mus, 

So  soon  as  I can  win  the  offended  king, 

I will  be  known  your  advocate : marry,  yet, 

The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him  ; and ’t  were  good, 
You  loan’d  unto  his  sentence  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

I will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril  :— 

I’ll  fetch  a turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr’d  affections,  though  the  king 
Hath  charg’d  you  should  not  speak  together. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Imo.  O dissembling  courtesy ! How  fine  this 
tyrant 

Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  ! — My  dearest  hus- 
band, 

I something  fear  my  father’s  wrath  ; but  nothing 

b A plait  that  ft-ated  them  ;J  That  fashioned,  or  moulded  ttaem- 
c So  convey’d  !]  So  stolen. 

And  Imogen.]  In  the  old  and  in  most  of  the  modem  edition*, 
this  is  marked  as  a new  scene,  but  erroneously. 
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(Always  reserv’d  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me  : you  must  be  gone ; 

And  I shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ; not  comforted  to  live, 

Hut  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 

That  I may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen  ! my  mistress ! 

O,  lady,  weep  no  more,  lest  I give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 


Than  doth  become  a man  ! I will  remain 
The  loyal'at  husband  that  did  e’er  plight  troth  : 
My  residence  in  Home,  at  one  Pliilario’s;  • 

Who  to  my  father  was  a friend,  to  me 
Known  hut  by  letter:  thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I’ll  drink  the  words  you  scud, 
Though  ink  be  mndc  of  gall. 

(•)  Old  text,  Pilorio't. 
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ACT  I.] 


CY.MBELINE. 


Re-tnt'r  Qiksn. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I pray  you  : 

If  the  king  come,  I shall  incur  I know  not 
I low  much  of  his  displeasure. — \A»ide.~\  Act  I’ll 
move  him 

To  walk  this  way.  I never  do  him  wrong, 

But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends ; 

Pays  dear  for  my  offences.* 

Post.  Should  wc  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a term  ns  yet  we  have  to  live, 

The  lonthncss  to  depart  would  grow.  Adieu  ! 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a little : 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 

Such  parting  were  too  petty.  Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  won  my  mother’s:  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 

When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  IIow!  how!  another? — 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I have, 

An»l  senrb  up  my  embracements  from  a next 
With  bonds  of  death ! — Remain,  remain  thou 
here,  [Putting  on  the  ring. 

While  sense  can  keep  it  on!  And  sweetest, 
fairest, 

As  I my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 

To  your  so  infinite  loss ; so,  in  our  trifles 
I still  win  of  you : for  my  sake  wear  this ; 

It  is  a manacle  of  love ; I ’ll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a bracelet  on  her  arm. 
Imo.  O,  the  gods  ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Post.  Alnck,  the  king  ! 

Enter  Cymbf.ltnf.  0)  and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid ! hence,  from 
my  sight ! 

• Pays  dear  for  my  offence*.]  A clause  intended  possibly  to 
rttilurc  or  tic  replaced  by  the  word*  " buy  my  injuries  to  b« 
friend*:  ” the  first  thought  through  the  cnrrje»*ne»a  of  the  com- 
positor being  inserted  as  well  as  the  reconsidered  one 

t>  And  sear  up—]  Mr.  Singer  reads  seal  up.  which  is  a plausible 
alteration;  but  we  believe  with  Steerens  and  Mr.  Dyee  that  the 
meaning  is  merely  close  up,  and  if  any  change  were  desirable, 
should  prefer  cere  up.  The  spelling  of  cere  being  often  star 
formerly. 

e A touch  more  rare—]  This  has  been  defined  a nobler  passion, 
a higher  feeling ; it  meant  rather  a smart  or  throe  more  erqnisite. 
A touch  in  old  language  was  often  used  to  express  a pneg,  * round, 
or  any  acute  pain,  moral  or  physical,  a*  in  the  passage  before  us; 
as  also  in  the  often  quoted,  but  perhaps  not  always  understood 
sentiment  from  “ Troilus  and  Crr**ida/’  Act  III.  Sc.  3 : 

" One  foucA  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.** 
and  In  ''Macbeth.”  Act  III.  Sc.  2,— 

•• Duncan  is  in  hi*  grave ; 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleep*  well  ; 

Treason  ha*  done  hl«  worst ; nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

Malire  dome»tie.  foreign  levy,  nothing, 

Can  touch  him  further.” 

Sometimes  it  Implied  a painful  sense  or  sympathy,  as  in  "The 
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[scene  e. 

If  after  this  command  tliou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest : away  ! 

Thou  *rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  • The  gods  protect  you  t 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 

I am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.  There  cannot  bo  a pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O disloyal  thing. 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth,  tliou  heap’st 
A year’s  age  on  me  ! 

Imo.  I beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  : 

I am  sens* *less  of  your  wrath;  a touch  more 
rare* 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Post  grace  ? obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair;  that  way,  past 
grace. 

Cym.  That  mightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my 
queen  ! 

Imo.  O hless’d,  that  I might  not ! I chose  an 
eagle, 

And  did  avoid  a puttock.4 

Cym,  Thou  took’st  a beggar ; wouldst  have 
made  my  throne 
A seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No  ; I rather  added 

A lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I have  lov’d  Poethumus: 

You  bred  him  ns  my  playfellow ; and  he  ia 
A man  worth  any  woman  ; overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What ! art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almost,  sir:  heaven  restore  me! — Would 
I were 

A nent-herd’s  daughter,  and  my  Loonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd’s  son  ! 


Tempest,*'  Act  Y.  Re.  1,— 

" Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a touch,  a feeling  of  their  afflic- 
tion* r " 

And  occasionally  to  touch  signified  to  pierce  or  prick,  as  in 
the  following  example* ; — 

" Spirit*  are  not  finely  touch'd 

But  lo  fine  Issue*.” 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
" Ay,  touch  him,  there’*  the  vein.” 

Ibid.  Act  tl.  Se.  2. 

" What  villain  touch’d  hit  body,  that  did  stab 
And  not  for  justice.” 

Julius  Ctrtar,  Act  IV.  8c.  S. 

" Durst  thou  hare  look'd  upon  him.  being  awake  f 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ! O brave  touch  ' ” 

A Midsummer  Xigkl's  Dream.  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

*'  You  touch’d  my  vein  at  first.” 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  8c.  T. 

A puttock.]  A buzzard,  or  kite:  a degenerate  species  of 
hawk. 
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ACT  I.] 


CYMBELINK. 


[SCENE  tTL 


Re-enter  Queen. 


SCENE  II. — The  tame.  A public  Place . 


Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing ! — 

[To  the  Queen. 

They  were  Again  together : yon  Jinvc  done 
Not  after  our  command.  Away  with  her, 

And  pen  her  up  ! 

Queen.  Beseech  your  patience.  — Peace, 
Dear  lady  daughter,  peace  ! — Sweet  sovereign, 
Leave  us  to  ourselves;  and  make  yourself  some 
comfort 

Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A drop  of  blood  a day  ; and,  being  aged, 

Die  of  this  folly  ! 

[Exeunt  Cymbbltnk  and  Lords. 
Queen.  Fie  ! — you  must  give  way  : 


Enter  Pisanio. 


Here  is  your  servant. — IIow  now,  sir ! What 
news  ? 

I*ifl.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 
Queen.  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I trust,  is  done? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger : they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I am  very  glad  on  *t. 

Imo.  Your  son  ’s  my  father’s  friend  ; he  takes 
his  part. — 

To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — O brave  sir ! — 

I would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 

Myself  by  with  a needle,  that  I might  prick 
The  goer-back. — Why  came  you  from  your 
master  ? 

Pis.  On  his  command : he  would  not  suffer 
mo 

To  bring  him  to  the  haven  : left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I should  bo  subject  to, 

When ’t  pleas’d  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant : I dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  awhile. 

Imo.  About  some  half-hour  hence, 

T*  pray  you,  speak  with  me  : you  shall  at  least 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard  : for  this  time,  leave  me. 

[Exeunt. 


(#)  Old  copiei  omil,  /. 


Enter  Cloten  and  Two  Lords. 

1 Lord,  Sir,  I would  advise  you  to  shift  a 
shirt ; the  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek 
as  a sacrifice : where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in : 
there ’s  none  abroad  so  wholesome  as  that  you 
vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it. 
— Have  I hurt  him  ? 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  No,  faith ; not  so  much  as 
his  patience. 

1 Lord.  Hurt  him  ! his  body  ’s  a passable 
carcass  if  he  be  not  hurt : it  is  a throughfare  for 
steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2 IjORD.  [Aside.]  His  steel  was  in  debt ; it 
went  o’  the  backside  the  town. 

Ci.o.  The  villain  would  not  Btand  me. 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  No ; but  ho  fled  forward 
still,  toward  your  fnce. 

1 Lord.  Stand  you  ! You  have  land  enough 
of  your  own  : but  lie  added  to  your  having ; gave 
you  some  ground. 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  As  many  inches  as  you  have 
oceans. — Puppies  ! 

Clo.  I would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  So  would  I,  till  you  had 
measured  how  long  a fool  you  were  upon  the 
ground. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and 
refuse  me ! 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  If  it  be  a sin  to  make  a true 
election,  she  is  damned. 

1 Lord.  Sir,  as  I told  you  always,  her  beauty 
aRd  her  brain  go  not  together : she ’s  a good  sign, 
but  I have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  She  shines  not  upon  fools, 
lc$t  the  reflection  should  hurt  her. 

Clo.  Come,  I’ll  to  my  chamber.  Would  there 
had  been  some  hurt  done  ! 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  I wish  not  so ; unless  it  had 
been  the  fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt. 

Clo.  You  ’ll  go  with  ns  ? 

1 Lord.  I ’ll  attend  your  lordship. 

Clo.  Nay.  come,  let ’s  go  together. 

2 Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  same.  A Room  in  Cymbc- 
line’*  Palace. 


Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 


Imo. 


I would  tbou  grew’st  unto  the  shores  o’ 
the  haven, 
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And  questioned 'st  every  sail : if  lie  should  write, 
And  1 not  have  it,  ’t  were  a paper  lost, 

As  offer’d  mercy  is.*  What  was  the  last 
That  lie  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  It  was,  His  queen,  his  queen  / 

Imo.  Then  wav’d  his  handkcreliicf  ? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  nindum. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen ! happier  therein  than  l ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam  ; for  so  long 

As  he  eould  make  me  with  this*  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  lie  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 

Still  waving,  ns  the  tits  and  stirs  of 'a  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail’d  oil. 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  sbouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  ns  a crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  sol  did. 

Imo.  I would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings ; 
crack’d  them,  but 

To  look  upon  him  ; till  the  diminution 


Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle  ; 
Nay,  follow’d  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a gnat  to  air  ; and  then 
Have  turn’d  mine  eye,  and  wept.(2) — But,  good 
Pisanio, 

When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assur’d,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.  I did  not  take  my  leave  of  him.  hut  hod 
Most  pretty  things  to  say:  ere  I eould  tell  him 
llow  1 would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 

Such  thoughts,  and  such  ; or  I could  make  him 
swear 

The  slios  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honour ; or  have  charg’d 
him, 

At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  miduight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I am  in  heaven  for  him  ; or  ere  I eould 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  1 had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  b worths,  comes  in  my  fathe  r. 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 


(*)  Old  text,  hit. 

* — V irrre  a fvnprr  loti, 

At  offer'd  wirrrj/  it,) 

The  mercy  meant  i»  that  which  cornea  too  tardily,  a pardon  after 
execution  ; as  tlic  thought  La  expressed  in  *•  All  's  Well  That  Knda 
Well,"  Act  V.  Sc.  3 
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“ Like  a remorseful  pard<n  tlotrlg  carried." 

We  should,  therefore,  probably  eject  ,,ofer'd“  a*  a misprint,  and 
read, — 

4*  At  d*ferr‘d  mercy  it." 

b tlrfm'izt  Itro  charming  teordi, — J A logical  or  encKanted  word* 
to  preserve  him  front  evil. 
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Enter  a Lady. 

Lady.  The  quceu,  madam, 

Desires  your  highness’  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I bid  you  do,  get  them 
dispatch’d. — 

I will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  1 shall.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Rome.  An  Ajtartment  in  Phi- 
lario’g  Home, 

Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,*  a Frenchman,  a 
Dutchman,  and  a Spaniard. 

Iacu.  Believe  it,  sir,  I have  seen  him  in 
Britain  : he  was  then  of  a crescent  note ; ex- 
pected to  prove  so  worthy  as  since  he  hath  been 
allowed  the  name  of:  but  I could  then  have 
looked  on  him  without  the  help  of  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  1 to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  fur- 
nished, than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes 
him  both  without  and  within. 

Fhknch.  I have  seen  him  in  France:  we  hud 
very  many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm 
eyes  as  he. 

Iach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king’s 
daughter, — wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather 
by  her  value  than  his  own, — words  him,  I doubt 
not,  a great  deal  from  the  matter. 

French.  And  then  his  banishment — 

Iach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those  that 
weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours, 
are  wonderfully  to  extend  him ; be  it  but  to  fortify 
her  judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might 
lay  flat,  for  taking  a beggar  without  lesab  quality. 
But  how  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you? 
How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Pm.  His  father  and  I wore  soldiers  together ; 
to  whom  I have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than 
my  life: — here  comes  the  Briton:  let  him  l>e  so 
entertained  amongst  you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen 
of  your  knowing,  to  a stranger  of  his  quality. — 

» Iachhno. — ] Probably  borrowed  from  the  Italian  Giacomo. 
It  should  be  pronounced  as  a trisyllable,  Yachimo. 

b Without  le»*  quality.)  Till*  la  usually  printed  after  Rowe 
" more  qualify."  and  that  apparently,  though  by  no  menns  cer- 
tainly. was  the  meaning  intended  As  Malone  remark*,  however. 
" whenever  leu  or  more  i*  to  be  joined  with  a verb  denoting  want, 
or  a preposition  of  a similar  import,  Shakespeare  never  fail*  to 
be  entangled  in  a grammatical  inaccuracy." 
e Atone — ] Reconcile:  make  at  one 

d Rather  shunned  to  90  crew  with  ir hat  l heard, — ] Should  wr 
not  read  $innedf  The  meaning  being,  I was  then  a young  traveller, 
and  wilfully  preferred  rather  to  go  by  what  I heard  than  to  lie 


Enter  Postuumcs. 

T beseech  you  all,  be  better  known  to  this  gentle- 
man, whom  1 commend  to  you  ns  a noble  friend  of 
mine : how  worthy  he  is  1 will  leave  to  appear 
hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  in  his  own 
hearing, 

French.  Sir,  wo  have  known  together  in 
Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I have  been  debtor  to  you 
for  courtesies,  which  I will  be  ever  to  pay,  and 
yet  pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o’er-rate  my  poor  kindness: 
I was  glad  I did  atone c my  countryman  and  you ; 
it  had  been  pity  you  should  have  been  put  together 
with  fto  mortal  n purpose  ns  then  each  bore,  upon 
importance  of  so  slight  ami  trivial  a nature. 

Post.  By  your  pardon, sir;  1 was  then  a young 
traveller ; rather  shunned  d to  go  even  with  what  I 
heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by 
others’  experiences  : but,  upon  my  mended  judg- 
ment, (if  I oifend  not*  to  say  it  is  mended,)  my 
quarrel  was  not.  altogether  slight. 

French.  Fuith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  swords ; and  by  such  two  that  would,  by 
all  likelihood,  have  confounded  one  the  other,  or 
have  fallen  both. 

Iach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the 
difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I think  : ’t  was  a contention 
in  public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer 
the  report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that 
fell  out  last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise 
of  our  country  mistresses : this  gentleman  at  that 
time  vouching  (mid  upon  warrant  of  bloody  affir- 
mation) his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste, 
constant,  qualified,  and  less  attcmptablc,  than  any 
the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

Iach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living;  or  this 
gentleman’s  opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  arid  I my  mind. 

Iach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  ’fora  ours 
of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  fur  provoked  ns  I was  in  France, 
T would  abate  her  nothing,  though  I profess  myself 
her  adorer,  not  her  friend.* 

Iach.  Ah  fair,  and  as  good, — a kind  of  hand- 
in-hand  comparison, — bail  been  something  too  fair, 


(*)  Old  text  omit*,  not. 

guided  by  tlic  experience  of  other*. 

e I would  abate  her  nothing,  though  I profess  myself  her 
adorer,  not  her  friend,  j The  sense  of  thU  ha*  been  somewhat 
misunderstood,  and  hence  the  discussion  the  passage  has  pro- 
voked. I'osthumu*.  we  apprehend,  does  nut  mean,— I avow 
myself,  not  simply  her  admirer,  hut  her  worshipper;  but  stung 
by  the  scornful  tone  of  lachimo’s  remark,  he  answer*,  - Pro- 
voked as  I was  in  France,  I would  abate  her  nothing,  though  the 
declaration  of  my  opinion  proclaimed  me  her  idolater  rattier  than 
her  lover. 
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and  too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she 
went  before  others  I have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of 
yours out-lustres  many  I have  In-held,  I could  but* 
believe  she  excelled  many : but  1 have  not  seen  the 
most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  Indy. 

Post.  I praised  her  as  I rated  her  ; so  do  1 my 
stone. 

Iach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

Iach.  Hither  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead, 
or  she '»  outprized  by  a trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken  : the  one  may  be  sold, 
or  given,  or*  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the 
purchase, f or  merit  for  the  gift:  the  other  is  not 
a tiling  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

Iach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I will  keep. 

Iach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours  ; but, 
you  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring 
ponds.  Your  ring  may  be  stolen  too:  so,  your 
brace  of  unpriznblc  estimations,  the  one  is  hut 
frail,  and  the  other  casual ; a cunning  thief,  or  a 
that- way-accomplished  courtier,  would  hazard  the 
winning  both  of  first  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished 
a courtier  to  convince  b the  honour  of  my  mistress  ; 
if,  in  the  holding  or  the  loss  of  that,  you  term  her 
frail.  I do  nothing  doubt  you  have  store  of  thieves ; 
notwithstanding,  I fear  not  my  ring. 

Pm.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  tny  heart.  This  worthy 
signior,  I thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me  ; 
we  are  familiar  at  first. 

Iacii.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I 
should  get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress  ; make  her 
go  back,  even  to  the  yielding,  had  I admittance 
and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

Iach.  I dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  oi  my 
estate  to  your  ring  ; which,  in  my  opinion,  o’er- 
values  it  something : but  I make  my  wnger  rather 
against  your  confidence  than  her  reputation:  and, 
to  bar  your  offence  heroin  too,  I durst  attempt  it 
against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  arc  a groat  deal  abused  in  too  bold 
a persuasion  ; and  I doubt  not  you  sustain  wlmt 
you’re  worthy  of  by  your  attempt. 

Iach.  What's  that? 

Post.  A repulse  : though  your  attempt-,  as  you 
call  it,  deserve  more, — a punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this  : it  came  in  too 
suddenly  ; let  it  die  os  it  was  bom,  and,  I pray  you, 
be  better  acquainted. 

(•)  Old  (ext,  no/.  (t)  Old  text,  purchases. 

• Or  if  there  were — ] That  i«.  either  if  there  were. 

l To  convince—]  Convince  here,  u in  many  other  Instances, 
signifies,  erif’Urr  or  overcome. 

e The  approbation—)  The  proof:— So  in  “Henry  V."  Act  I. 
•c.  2:— 
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Iach.  Would  I bad  pul  my  estate  and  my  neigh- 
bour’s on  the  ftppn»bttionc  of  what  I have  spoke  ! 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

Iach.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy  you  think  stands 
so  safe.  I will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  yot  r 
ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where  your 
lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a second  conference,  and  I will  bring 
from  thence  that  honour  of  hers  which  you  iningiuc 
so  reserved. 

Post.  I will  wnge  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it : 
my  ring  I hold  dear  as  my  finger  ; 9t  is  part  of  it. 

Iach.  You  are  afraid,4  and  therein  the  wiser. 
If  you  buy  ladies*  flesh  at  a million  a dram,  you 
cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting ; but,  I see  you 
have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  hut  a custom  in  your  tongue ; you 
bear  a graver  pur|>ose,  I hope. 

Iach.  I nin  the  master  of  my  speeches ; and 
would  undergo  what’s  spoken,  I swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I shall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  vour  return : — let  there  be  covenants  drawn 
between  ns:  my  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the 
hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking  ; 1 dare  you 
to  this  match  : here's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I will  have  it  no  lay. 

Iach.  By  the  gods,  it  is  one. — If  I bring  you 
no  sufficient  testimony  that  I have  enjoyed  the 
dearest  bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thou- 
sand duents  arc  yours  ; so  is  your  diamond  too : if 
I come  off,  and  leave  her  in  such  honour  os  you 
have  trust  in,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and 
my  gold  are  vours; — provided  I have  your  com- 
mendation for  my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I embrace  these  conditions ; let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us. — Only,  thus  far  you  shall 
answer : if  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and 
give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have  pre- 
vailed, I am  no  further  your  enemy  ; she  is  not 
worth  our  debate : if  she  remain  unseduced, — you 
not  making  it  appear  otherwise, — for  your  ill 
opinion,  and  the  assault  you  have  made  to  her 
chastity,  you  shall  answer  mo  with  your  sword. 

Iach.  Your  hand, — a covenant : tvo  will  hare 
these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and 
straight  away  for  Britain,  lest  the  bargain  should 
catch  cold  and  starve.*  I will  fetch  my  gold,  and 
have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed. 

[Exeunt  PosTiirMus  and  Iachtmo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray, 

I let  us  follow  ’em.  [Errunt. 

*'  For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  In  health. 

Shall  drop  thrlr  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to.” 

<*  You  are  afraid  .—]  Its  the  old  copies,  ••  You  arc  a Friend."— 
We  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  emendation,  which  is 
Warburton's,  but  are  unable  to  suggest  any  word  more  likely. 

• And  starve,]  That  is,  and  perish. 
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SCENE  V. — Britain.  A Room  in  Cymbeline'# 
l*alare. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

Quern.  Whiles  yet  the  dew ’b  on  ground,  gather 
those  flowers  ; 

Make  haste  : who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

1 Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Dispatch. — [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs  ? 
Cob.  Please th  your  highness,  ny  : here  they  are, 
madam  : [Presenting  a small  box. 

But  I beseech  your  grace,  without  offence — 

My  conscience  bids  me  ask, — wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds. 
Which  ore  the  movers  of  a languishing  death  ; 
But  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Qukkn.  I wonder,  doctor. 

Thou  ask’st  me  such  a question.  Have  I not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?  Hast  thou  not  learn *d  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ? distil  ? preserve  ? yea,  so 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ? Having  thus  far  proceeded, — 
Unless  thou  think’st  me  devilish, — is’t  not  meet 
That  I did  amplify  ray  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ? • I will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 

• Conclusion*!)  Kxperimritlt. 


We  count  not  worth  the  hanging, — but  none 
human, — 

To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
AHnyments  to  their  act ; and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues  and  effects. 

Cob.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  aud  infectious. 

Qukkn.  O,  content  thee. — 

[Aside.  | Here  comes  a flattering  rascal ; upon  him 
Will  I first  work  : lie’s  for  his  master, 

And  enemy  to  my  son. — 


Enter  Pisanio. 

How  now,  Pisanio  ! — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended  ; 

Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  I do  suspect  you,  madam  ; 
But  you  shall  do  no  harm. 

Quern.  Ilurk  thee,  a word. — [To  Pisanio. 
Cob.  [Asule.]  I do  not  like  her.  She  doth  think 
she  has 

Strange  ling’ring  poisons  : T do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.  Those  she  has 
Will  Btupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile  ; [dogs. 
Which  first,  perchance,  she’ll  prove  on  cats  aud 
Then  afterward  up  higher  ; but  there  is 
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No  danger  in  wlmt  abow  of  death  it  makes, 

More  than  the  locking  tip  the  spirits  a time, 

To  be  molt;  fresh,  reviving.  She  is  fool’d 
With  a most  false  effect ; and  I the  truer 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  service,  doctor,  I 

Until  I send  for  thee. 

Cob.  I humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit.  I 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say’st  thou?  Dost  j 
thou  think  in  time 

She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ? Do  thou  work  : 

When  thou  shnlt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son. 
I’ll  tell  thee,  on  the  instaut,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master : greater, — for 
1 1 is  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp : return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  lie  is  : to  shift  his  being 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another ; 

And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A day’s  work  in  him.  What  shnlt  thou  expect, 

To  he  depcmlcr  on  a thing  that  leans, — 

Who  cannot  Is*  new  built,  nor  1ms  no  friends, 

[ The  Queen  drop#  the  box  : Pisanio  takes 
it  up. 

So  much  as  but  to  prop  him? — Thou  tak’st  up 
'Thou  know’st  not  what  ; hut  take  it  for  thy  labour  : 
It  is  a thing  I made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem’d  from  death : I do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — nay,  I pr’ythee,  take  it ; 

It  is  an  earnest  of  a further  good 
That  I mean  to  thee.  Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her  ; do’t  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a chance  thou  changcston;*  hut  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still, — to  hoot,  my  son. 

Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee : I ’ll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou  ’It  desire  ; and  then  myself,  I chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.  Call  my  women  : 

Think  on  my  words.  [ Exit  Pisanio.  ] — A sly  and 
constant  knave ; 

Not  to  be  shak’d  : the  agent  for  his  master  ; 

And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 

The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — I have  given  him  that, 

Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 


» Think  what  a chance  thou  chnngcat  on  ; Ac.]  Thui  the  old 
text,  which  ha»  Seen  changed  to,— 

••  Think  what  a chance  thou  chanctil  on ; " — 

And, 

" Think  what  a change  thou  chanieet  on." 

Looking  at  the  context,  we  should  prefer  Trading,— 

••  Think  what  a chance ! thnu  changeai  one ; but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistres*  still.— to  buot,  my  son." 

You  only  change  the  service  of  your  master  for  mine;  retain  your 
old  mistress,  and  have  my  *>nn  for  frs-  n>;  hi  *ide.  Chance,  It  must 
be  remembered,  In  old  laii/care  meant  fortune,  loci-,  Ac. 

s l.iegers  lor  her  sacst  ;]  This  apparently  signtt.es,  ambas- 
sadors to  ber  lover. 
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Of  liegers  for  her  sweet  ;b  and  which  she  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humuur,  shall  be  assur’d 
To  taste  of  too. — 

Re-enter  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

So,  so ; — well  done,  well  done : 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 

Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pis.  And  shall  do  : 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  1 prove  untrue. 

I’ll  choke  myself:  there’s  all  I’ll  do  for  you. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VI. — The  »itne.  Another  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A father  cruel,  nnd  a step-darae  false  ; 

A foolish  suitor  to  a wedded  lady, 

That  hath  her  husband  bauiah’d ; — O,  that 
husband  ! 

My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those,  repeated 
Vexations  of  it!e  Had  I been  thief-stolen, 

As  my  two  brothers,  happy  ! hut  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that  *s  glorious.  Blessed  he  those, 
How  mean  soe’er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort.d — Who  may  this  he?  Fie! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  I a chi  mo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a noble  gentleman  of  Borne, 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

Iach.  Change  you,  madam? 

The  worthy  Lon  nut  us  is  in  safety, 

And  greets  your  highness  dearly. 

[Present*  a Utter. 

I xio.  Thanks,  good  sir: 

You’re  kindly  welcome. 

Iach.  [Aside.']  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door, 
most  rich  l 

If  she  he  furnish’d  with  a mind  so  rare, 

She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  ; and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.  Boldness  he  my  friend  ! 

e ■■  and  Ihote,  repeated 

Vexation*  of  it!] 

Something;  mint  be  wrong  in  thf*  place;  no  one  with  an  ear  for 
Shake* pcarc**  rhythm  ran  ever  believe  be  wrote  the  passage  a»  M 
•laud*. 

•*  Which  reasons  comfort.—]  It  i*  probable  that  the  obsrur* 
clause, — “but  most  miserable  is  the  desire  that’s  glorious,"— 
accidentally  transposed ; and  the  true  rrnding, 

“——Had  I been  thief-stolen. 

As  my  two  brothers,  happy  Blessed  be  those. 

How  mean  soe’er,  that  nave  their  honest  wills, 

Which  seasons  comfort;  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that’s  glorious.” 

Happy  are  those,  however  lowly,  who  rnjoy  the  moderate  wishes 
that  preserve  comfort;  Imt  most  wretched  they  whose  inclina- 
tions are  »ct  on  gr.mdcur. 
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Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot! 

Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I ahull  flying  fight ; 

Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [/foa<fc.]  ***  He  is  one  of  (he  noblest  note, 
to  whose  kindnesses  I am  most  infinitely  tied. 
Reflect  upon  him  accordingly , as  you  mine  your 

trust Lronatus. 

So  far  I read  aloud : 

Rut  even  the  very  middle  of  my  lieart 
Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes*  it  thankfully. — 
You  arc  a*  welcome,  worthy  sir.  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you,  and  shall  find  it  so 
In  all  that  I can  do. 

Iach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What ! arc  men  mad  ? Hath  nature  given  them 
eyes 

To  sec  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop* 

Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  ’twiit 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn’d  stones 
Upon  the  number’d1’  beach  ? and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
’Twixt  fair  and  foul? 


(•)  Old  text,  take. 

• And  Ih e rich  wp-]  Warburton  rrnd*  cope. 

•*  Upon  the  number'd  brack?]  Tlie  “number'd  teach"  it  a 
likelv  misprint.  Theobald  changed  it  to.  — “tli’  w.  number'd 
beach.”  Might  we  not  read, — "the  cumber'd  beach  I”  taking 
number'd  in  the  sense  either  of  rough,  slretred,  Arc.  or  pe  rhaps, 
troubled  T 

e Stutter}*,  to  auch  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 


Tito.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

Iach.  It  cannot  lie  i’  the  eye ; for  apes  and 
monkeys, 

’Twixt  two  such  idles,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other:  nor  i’  the  judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Re  wisely  definite  : nor  "f  the  appetite : 

Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos’d, 

Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 

Not  so  allur’d  to  feed.® 

I mo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

Iach.  The  cloyed  will, — 

That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 

That  tub  both  fill’d  and  running, — ravening  first 
the  lamb, 

Longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  raps  you  ? Are  you  well  ? 

Iacii.  Thanks,  madam  ; well. — Beseech  you, 
sir,  [7’o  Pimamo. 

Desire  my  man’s  abode  where  I did  leave  him : 
He’s  strange  and  peevish.4 

Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 

Sot  to  allur'd  to  feed.) 

Many  editors  rend,  “vomit  to  emptiness;''  and  certainly  if 
"emptiness"  is  Shake*  pen  re's  word,  “to”  must  be  understood. 
In  the  l.-i't  line,  a very  slight  change  would  give  us  the  seme 
there  iciuircd  ; read. — 

*•  Not  so  allure 't  the.  desire]  to  feed." 
d Strange  and  peevish.)  That  is,  foreign  and  simple. 
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CYMBELINE. 


A^T  I.] 

Pis.  I was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit. 

I*o.  Continues  well  my  lord’  his  health, 
beseech  you  ?• 

Iach.  Well,  madam. 

I mo.  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  ? I hope  he  is. 
Iach.  Exceeding  pleasant;  none  a stranger 
there 

So  merry  and  so  gamesome  : he  is  call’d 
The  Briton  reveller. 

I mo.  When  he  was  here 

He  did  incline  to  Badness  ; and  oft  times 
Not  knowing  why. 

Iach.  I never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A Gallian  girl  at  home : he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him  ; whiles  the  jolly  Briton — 
Your  lord,  I mean — laughs  from  ’»  free  lungs, 
cries, — O, 

Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think  that  man , — who 
knows, 

By  history , report,  or  his  mtn  proof , 

What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  l 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so? 

Iach.  Ay,  madam  ; with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 
laughter : 

It  is  a recreation  to  he  by, 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman.  But,  heavens 
know, 

Borne  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I hope. 

Iach.  Not  he : but  yet  heaven’s  bounty  towards 
him  might 

Be  us’d  more  thankfully.  In  himself,  \ is  much  ; 
Tn  you, — which  1 account  his, — beyond  all  talents.1’ 
Whilst  1 am  bound  to  wonder,  I am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

Iach.  Two  creatures  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me : what  wreck  discern  you  in  me 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

Iach.  Lamentable ! What, 

• Continue*  well  my  lord  hi*  health,  beseech  youfj  Thi*  U 
invariably  punctuated,— 

" Continue*  weU  my  lord  I Hi*  health.  be*eeeh  you  I H 
But  doe*  not  continue  here,  import,  preiervt,  a*  in  “ Measure  for 
Measure,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3f— 

" And  how  *hall  wc  continue  Claudio." 

b In  himself, ‘tit  much; 

In  you, — whlrh  I account  hi*,— beyond  all  talent*.] 

“All  talent*,"  or  we  mistake,  mean*  here  incalculable  richer. 
The  bounty  of  heaven  toward*  him  is  (treat  In  hi*  own  endow- 
ment* ; In  its  gift  oT  you,  it  is  beyond  all  estimation.  By  the 
ordinary  pointing,  however,— 

“In  you.— which  I account  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I am  bound,"  Ac. 

th>*  word  talents  is  made  to  signify  aeeomptiihmtnlt,  and  the 
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To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I’  the  dungeon  by  a snuff  ? 

Imo.  I pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.  Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

Iach.  That  others  do — 

I was  about  to  say — enjoy  your— — But 
It  is  an  office  of  tbe  gods  to  venge  it, 

Not  mine  to  speak  ou’t. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  mo : pray 
you, — 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ; e for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies  ; or,  timely  knowing, 

The  remedy  then  bom, — discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

Iach.  Had  I this  eheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ; this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler’s  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ; this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wdd  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  * it  only  here : — should  I (damn’d  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol : join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood,  as 
Writh  labour) ; then  by-peeping-  in  an  eye, 

Bose  and  unlustrous*  as  the  smoky  light 
That  ’a  fed  with  stinking  tallow  ; — it  were  fit 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

Iach.  And  himself.  Not  I, 

Inclin’d  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ; but  \ is  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

Iach.  O dearest  soul,  your  cause  doth  strike 
my  heart 

With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick  ! A lady 
So  fair, — and  fasten’d  to  an  enipery 
Wrould  make  the  great’st  king  double, — to  be 
partner’d 

Writh  tomboys,  hir’d  with  that  self-exhibition  1 

(•)  Fir* I folio,  Piecing . 

whole  *en*e  of  tbe  passage  miserably  enfeebled. 

« Since  doubting  thing*  go  III,  often  hurt*  more 

Titan  to  be  sure  they  do  :] 

Massinger  was  mindful  of  this  sentiment,  wben  in  “ The  Em- 
peror of  the  East,"  Act  V.  8c,  3.  he  say* 

** - linee  strong  doubt*  are 

More  grievous,  lor  tbe  moot  part,  than  to  koow 
A certain  lost — " 

< By-peeping— ] Johnson  changed  tht*  to  lie  peepi : and  Mr. 
Collier1*  annotator  propose*  bo- peeping. 

* Unlustroua— J The  olJ  text  ha*  Ultulriont ; corrected  by 
Rowe. 

I With  that  self-exhibition—]  The  tlf-tnme  petition,  or  «//»«•- 
anet. 
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ACT  I.] 


CYMBELIXE. 


[scene  ti. 


Which  your  own  coffers  yield ! with  diseas’d 
ventures, 

That  play  with  all  infirmities,  for  gold, 

Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature!  such  boil’d  stuff 
As  well  might  poison  poison  ! Be  reveng’d  ; 

Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock  ! 

Imo.  Reimg'd  I 

How  should  I be  reveng’d?  If  this  be  true, — 
As  I have  such  a heart  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse, — if  it  be  true, 

How  should  I be  reveng’d? 

Iach.  Should  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana’s  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets, 
Whiles  lie  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 

In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse?  Revenge  it ! 

I dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure ; 

More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed  ; 

And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 

Still  close  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pisanio  l 

Iach.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 
Imo.  Away! — I do  condemn  mine  cars  that 
have 

So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wort  honourable, 
Thou  wouldst  hove  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  on  end  thou  seek’st,  — as  base  as 
strange. 

Thou  wrong’st  a gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour;  and 
Solicits!  here  a lady  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  he  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault ; if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 

A saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us, — he  hath  a court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a daughter  whom* 

He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

Iach.  O happy  Lconatus ! I may  say 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust,  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur’d  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long  ! 

A lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call’d  his  ! and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit ! Give  me  your  pardon  ; 
I have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted  ; and  shall  moke  your  lord 
That  which  he  is,  new  o’er : and  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner’d  ; such  a holy  witch. 

That  he  enchants  societies  into  him  ;• 

Half  all  men’s f hearts  ore  his. 

Imo.  You  moke  amends. 


Iach.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a descended* 
god: 

He  hath  a kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 

More  than  a mortal  seeming.  Be  not  angry, 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I have  adventur’d 
To  try  your  taking  of  a false  report ; which  hath 
Honour’d  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a sir  so  rare, 

Which  you  know,  cannot  err : the  love  I bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ; but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chnffless.  Pray,  your  pardon. 
Imo.  All ’s  well,  sir:  take  my  power  i’  the  court 
for  j'ours. 

Iach.  My  humble  thanks.  I bad  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a small  request, 

And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord,  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 

Are  partners  in  the  business.* 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is ’t  ? 

Iach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your 
lord, — 

The  best  feather  of  our  wing, — have  mingled  sums 
To  buy  a present  for  the  emperor; 

Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France : ’t  is  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form  ; their  values  great ; 
And  I am  something  curious,  being  strange, 

To  have  them  in  safe  stowage:  may  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety : since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I will  keep  them 
In  my  bedchamber. 

Iach.  They  are  in  a trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men  : I will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night; 

I must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

Iach.  Yes,  I beseech  ; or  I shall  short  my  word. 
By  length’ning  my  return.  Freni  Gallia 
I cross’d  the  seas  on  purpose  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ! 

Iach.  O,  I must,  madam : 

Therefore,  I shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do  *t  to-night ; 

I hove  outstood  my  time ; which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  I will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ; it  shall  safe  be  kept, 

And  truly  yielded  you.  You  are  very  welcome. 

[Exeunt. 


(•)  First  folio,  rho.  (t)  First  folio,  men. 

* That  he  enchant*  societies  into  him.]  Malone  quote*  the 
following  apposite  illustration  from  Shakespeare's  “Lover'* 
Qomplaint : 

" That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
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(•)  Fir»t  folio,  dftndtd. 

Of  young.  of  old;  and  sexes  both  enchanted  • * • 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desite,  have  granted  ” 
b Are  partners,  *e.— ] Who  is  understood,  — ••  Who  aio 
partners." 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Britain.  Court  hefore  Cymbclinebt  Pah  ice. 


Enter  Clotkn  and  Two  Isolds. 

Clo.  Was  then?  over  man  had  such  luck  ! when 
T kissed  the  jack,*  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hit  away  ! 
I hail  a hundred  pound  on ’t : and  then  a whore- 
son Jackanapes  must  take  me  up  for  swearing ; ns 
if  I borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not 
spend  them  nt  my  pleasure. 

1 Loro.  Wlmt  got  he  by  that?  You  have 
broke  his  |»ate  with  your  bowl. 

2 Loro.  [Aside.]  If  his  wit  hnd  l>cen  like  him 
that  broke  it,  it  would  have  run  all  out. 

Clo.  When  a gentlemnn  is  disjKwed  to  swear, 
it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oatlis, 
ha  ? 

2 Lord.  No,  my  lord ; [vtau/c.]  nor  crop  the 
ears  of  them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog! — I give*  him  satis- 
faction ? Would  lie  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 


(•)  Pint  folio,  gat*. 

• When  1 Vitird  the  jvk, — ] In  the  name  of  Potellny.  or  Roirl*. 
the  small  bowl  which  I*  ilmc I at,  was  sometimes  termed  the 
Block.  or  the  Jack,  but  more  often  the  Mitlren. 

*»  And  you  rrow,  cork,  with  your  rumh  on.]  A cork’*  com*  was 
one  of  th  ■ badac*  of  the  household  fool,  and  hence  the  compound 
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2 Lord.  [Aside.]  To  have  smelt  like  a fool. 

Clo.  I am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the 
earth, — a pox  on  *t ! I had  rather  not  l>e  so  noble 
as  I aru  ; they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  lieeause  of 
the  queen  my  mother:  every  Jack-slave  hath  his 
belly -full  of  fighting,  and  I must  go  up  and  down 
like  a cock  that  nobody  can  match. 

2 Lord.  [Aside.]  You  arc  cock  and  capon  too; 
and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.b 

Clo.  Sayest  thou  ? 

1 Lord.  It  is  not  fit  your*  lordship  should  un- 
dertake every  companion  * that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I know  that:  but  it  is  fit  I should 
commit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2 Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only.- 

Ci.o.  Why,  so  I say. 

1 Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a stranger  that  *s 
come  to  court  to-night  ? + 

Clo.  A stranger,  and  I not  know  on  *t  1 


(*)  Old  text,  ffom.  (t)  Old  tell,  fo  court  nigkt. 

became  a aynnnytnc  for  simpleton. 

* Companion — ] A contemptuous  expression,  equivalent  to  our 
lor  /clinic. 

'I  Ay.  it  i«  fit  for  your  lordship  only.]  This  conveys  * sarcasm, 
but  Claim  understands  it  only  in  its  literal  sense. 
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ACT  II.] 

2 Lord.  [Aside."]  He  ’s  a strange  fellow  him- 
self, and  knows  it  not. 

1 Lord.  There’s  nn  Italian  come;  and,  ’tis 
thought,  one  of  Leonatus*  friends. 

Clo.  I^eonatus ! a banished  rascal ; and  he  *a 
another,  whatsoever  he  be.  Who  told  you  of  this 
stranger? 

1 Lord.  One  of  your  lordship’s  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  1 went  to  look  upon  lum?  Is 
there  no  derogation  in ’t  ? 

1 Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  niy  lord. 

Clo.  Not  easily,  I think. 

2 Loro.  [Aside.]  You  are  a fool  granted ; 
therefore  your  issues,  being  foolish,  do  not 
derogate. 

Clo.  Come,  I’ll  go  see  this  Italian : what  I 
have  lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I’ll  win  to-night  of  him. 
Come,  go. 

2 Ix)hd.  I’ll  attend  your  lordship. 

[. Exeunt  Clotkn  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass ! a woman  that 
Hears  all  down  with  her  brain  ; and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 

And  leave  eighteen.  Alas,  j>oor  princess, 

Thou  divine  Imogen,  wlmt  thou  endur’st! 

Betwixt  a father  by  thy  stop-dame  govern’d ; 

A mother  hourly  coining  plots ; a wooer, 

More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he’d  make!  The  heavens  hold 
firm 

The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ! keep  unshak’d 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind ! that  thou  mayst 
stand, 

To  enjoy  thy  banish’d  lord  and  this  great  land ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II. — The  same.  A Bedchamber  in 
Cymbeliue’*  Palace  ; in  one  part  of  it  a trunk. 

Imooen  «»  her  bed  reading;  a Lady  attending. 

Imo.  Who’s  there?  my  woman  Helen? 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  Wlmt  hour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I have  read  three  hours,  then : mine  eyes 
are  weak : 


■ • ■ now  canopied 

Under  these  window*,  white,  and  azure  lac’d 
With  blue  of  heaven  * own  tinct.] 

By  window*  are  meant  her  eyelids.  So,  i.i  " Romeo  and  Juliet,'* 
Act  IV.  Sc.  !:— 
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[scene  it. 

F old  down  the  leaf  where  I have  left : to  bed  : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  bunting ; 

And  if  thou  const  awake  by  four  o’  the  clock, 

I pr’ytheo,  cull  me.  Sleep  hath  seiz’d  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 

To  your  protection  T commend  me,  gods ! 

From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 

Guard  me,  beseech  ye ! 

[.Sleeps.  Iachimo  steals  from  the  trunk. 
IacH.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man’s  o’er- labour’d 
sense 

Repairs  itself  by  rest.  Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken’d 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cythorea, 

How  bravely  thou  becom’st  thy  bed ! fresh  lily, 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets ! That  I might  touch! 
But  kiss ! one  kiss ! — Rubies  unparagon’d, 

How  dearly  they  do ’t ! — ’T  is  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus:  the  flame  o’  the  ta|K*r 
Bows  toward  her ; and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 
To  sec  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white,  and  azure  lac’d 
With  blue  of  heaven’s  own  tinct.* — But  my  design, 
To  note  the  chamber:  I will  write  nil  down  : — 
Such,  and  such  pictures : — there  the  window  ; such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed : — the  arms,  figures. 
Why,  such,  and  such ; — and  tbe  contents  o’  tbe 
story, — 

All,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory : — 

O sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her, 

And  lie  her  sense  but  as  a monument, 

Thus  in  a chapel  lying ! — Come  otf,  come  off; — 
[Taking  off  her  bracelet . 
As  slippery  os  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  ! — 

’T  is  mine  ; mid  this  will  witness  outwardly. 

As  strongly  as  the  conscience  docs  within. 

To  the  madding  of  her  lord. — On  her  left  hreost 
A mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I*  the  bottom  of  a cowslip :0)  here’s  a voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make : this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I have  pick’d  the  lock,  and 
ta’cn 

Tho  treasure  of  her  honour.  No  more. — To  what 
end  ? 

Why  should  I write  this  down,  that  *s  riveted, 
Screw’d  to  my  memory  ? — She  hath  been  reading 
late 

The  tale  of  Tereus ; here  the  leaf’s  turn’d  down 
Where  Philomel  gave  up; — I have  enough  : — 

To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. — 


" Thy  eye*'  windews  fall. 

Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life." 

But  the  beauty  of  this  image  la  not  enhanced  by  tlie  usual  punc- 
tuation : — 

'* white  and  azure,  lac'd 

With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct." 
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Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that 
dawning 

May  bare*  the  raven’s  eye ! I lodge  in  fear  ; 
Though  this  a heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[ Clock  strike s. 

One,  two,  three, — Time,  time ! 

[Goes  into  the  trunk.  The  scene  closes. 


SCEXE  III. — The  same.  An  Ante-cJiamber 
adjoining  Imogen's  Apartment*. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

1 Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man 
in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  mao  cold  to  lose. 

1 Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient  after  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lordship.  You  arc  most  hot 
and  furious  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage. 
If  I could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I should  have 
gold  enough.  It’s  almost  morning,  is’t  not? 

1 Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I would  this  music  would  come:  I am 


(•)  Old  text,  Start. 

• W/  h ererglkinf  that  prtll * fa, — ] Ilinmir  changed  tbia  to, — 
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advised  to  give  her  music  o’  mornings ; they  say 
it  will  penetrate. — 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come  on  ; tune.  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  so  ; we  ’ll  try  with  tongue  too : if 
none  will  do,  let  her  remain  ; but  I ’ll  never  give 
o’er.  First,  a very  excellent  good -conceited  thing  ; 
after,  a wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich 
words  to  it, — and  then — let  her  consider. 

Song. 

Hark  l hark  l the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, r 2) 
And  Phoebus  ’ gin*  arise , 

H is  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chal id d flowers  that  lies  ; 

And  winking  Mary -buds  begin 
To  ape  their  golden  eyes  ; 

With  everything  that  pretty 
My  lady  sweet,  arise  : 

Arise,  arise. 

So,  get  you  gone.  If  this  penetrate,  I will  con- 
sider your  music  the  better : if  it  do  not,  it  is  a 
vice*  in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs  and  colvos’-guts 

(•)  Old  text,  roftt. 

**  With  ail  Iks  IMlmji  that  prcttjr  *,a."  fcc. 
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nor  the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can 
never  amend.  [Exeunt  Musicians. 

2 Loud.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I am  glad  I was  up  so  late,  for  that’s 
the  reason  I was  up  so  early : ho  cannot  choose 
but  take  this  service  I have  done  fatherly. 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Queen. 

Good  morrow  to  your  majesty,  and  to  my  gracious 
mother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem 
daughter  ? 

Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I have  assailed  her  with  music,*  but  she 
vouchsafes  no  notice. 

Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 

Sho  hath  not  yet  forgot  him : some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out,+ 
And  then  she ’s  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king, 
Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.  Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits ; X and,  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  ; make  denials 
Increase  your  services  ; so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir’d  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her  ; that  you  in  all  obey  her, 

Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 

And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless ! not  so. 


Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  So  like  you,  Bir,  ambassadors  from  Rome ; 
The  one  is  Coius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now  ; 

But  that ’s  no  fault  of  his : we  must  receive  him  | 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender  ; 1 

And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespent  on  us, 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son, 

When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mis- 
tress, 

Attend  the  queen  and  us  ; we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our 
queen. 

[Exeunt  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Messenger. 

Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I’ll  speak  with  her;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho  ! — 

[Enoch. 

(•)  Old  text,  mmtirkft.  (1)  Flrtt  folio,  om'l. 

Cl J Fir*l  folio,  toHcilg. 

• Falie  Iktmttlvtt,— ] Faltt  ii  hoi*  tmployed  a*  t rub.  So, 


I know  her  women  arc  about  her : what 
If  I do  line  one  of  their  hands  ? ’T  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance  ; oft  it  doth  ; yea,  and 
makes 

Diana’s  rangers  false*  themselves,  j'ield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o’  the  stealer ; and ’t  is 
gold 

Which  makes  the  true  man  kill’d,  and  saves  the 
thief ; 

Nay,  sometime  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  : 
what 

Can  it  not  do  and  undo  ? I will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me  ; for 
I yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. — 

By  your  leave.  [Enoch. 

Enter  a Lady. 

Lady.  WIio’b  (hero  that  knocks? 

Clo.  A gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a gentlewoman’s  son. 

Lady.  That’s  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  hr  dear  as  yours. 
Can  justly  boast  of.  What  ’«  your  lordship’s 
pleasure  ? 

Clo.  Your  lady’s  person  : is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There  *s  gold  for  you  ; sell  me  your  good 
report. 

Lady.  How  ! my  good  name  ? or  to  report  of 
you 

What  I shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess  ! 
Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,  fairest  sister;  your  sweet 
hand.  [Exit  Lady. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  sir.  You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 

For  purchasing  but  trouble : the  thanks  I give 
Is  telling  you  that  I am  poor  of  thanks, 

And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I swear  I love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so,  ’twere  as  deep  with 
me : 

If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say,  I yield  being 
silent, 

I would  not  speak.  I pray  you,  spare  me:  ’faith, 
I shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 

In  Marlowe's  " Tunburltlns  the  Great,"  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  I:— 

“ And  make  him  fain  hi*  faith  unto  the  klnf." 
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ACT  Il.l 

To  your  best  kindness  ; one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  lieing  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  ’t  were  my 
sin : 

I will  not. 

I mo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Cto,  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  Ah  I am  mad,  I do: 

If  you’ll  be  patient,  I ’ll  no  more  be  mad  ; 

That  cures  us  both.  1 am  much  sorry,  sir. 

You  put  me  to  forget  n lady's  manners, 

By  being  so  verbal : and  ham  now,  for  all, 

That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce. 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I care  not  for  you ; 

And  am  so  near  the  lack»of  charity, — . 

To  accuse  myself, — 1 hate  you ; which  I had 
rather 

You  felt,  than  make't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  Bin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.  For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, — 
One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster’d  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o’  the  court, — it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow’d  in  meaner  parties — 

Yet  who  than  be  more  mean  ? — to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self- figur’d  knot ; 

Yet  you  are  curb’d  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o’  the  crown  ; and  must  not  soil* 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a base  slave, 

A lidding  for  a lively,  a squire’s  cloth, 

A pant  let*, — not  so  eminent. 

Jmo.  Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  lie  his  groom : thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if ’t  were  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl’d 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ; and  hated 
For  being  preferr’d  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than 
come 

To  be  but  nam’d  of  thee.  Ilis  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp’d  bis  liody,  is  dearer 
In  my  resjiect,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 

Were  they  all  made  such  men.  — How  now, 
Pisanio ! 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment  /+  Now,  the  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  pre- 
acntly : — 


(•)  Old  text,  foflr.  (1)  First  folio,  garment*. 

• In  their  uu'd  hope*. — 1 The  old  text  ha*.  " fear'd  hope." 
Tyrwhilt  suggested,  '•  scar'd  hopes aud  the  emendation  Is  con  - 
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Clo.  Hit  garment  J 

Jmo.  I am  sprited  with  a fool  ; 

Frighted,  and  anger’d  worse. — Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm : it  was  thy  master’s  ; ’shrew 
me, 

If  I would  lose  it  for  a revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.  1 do  think 
I saw ’t  this  morning  : confident  I am 
Last  night  ’twas  on  mine  arm  ; I kiss’d  it : 

I hope  it  lie  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I kiss  aught  but  he. 

pm.  Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo,  1 hope  so:  go  and  search. 

[Exit  Pisanio. 

Clo.  You  have  abus’d  me : — 

Hi*  meanest  garment ! 

Imo.  Ay  ; I said  so,  sir: 

If  you  will  make’t  an  action,  call  witness  to’t. 
Clo.  1 will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too  : 

She’s  my  good  lady ; and  will  conceive,  I hope, 
But  the  worst  of  me.  So  I leave  you,*  sir, 

To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [Exit. 

Clo.  I ’ll  be  reveng’d : 

His  meanest  garment  ! — Well.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV. — Rome.  An  Apartment  in 
Philario*#  House. 

Enter  Posthumub  and  Philaiiio. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir ; I would  I were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I am  bold  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any  ; but  abide  the  change  of  time  ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter’s  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come : in  these  scar’d 
hopes,* 

I barely  gratify  your  love  ; they  failing, 

I must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O’erpays  all  I can  do.  By  this,  vour  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus  : Caius  Lucius 
Will  do ’s  commission  throughly  : and  I think 
He  ’ll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 

Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Ts  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I do  believe, — 

Statist  though  I am  none,  nor  like  to  Ik*, — 

That  this  will  prove  a war ; and  you  shall  hear 


(•)  Old  text,  pour. 

firmed  both  by  the  rontext,  and  the  misprint,  '*  Grown  of  cord  and 
tedious,"  of  the  folio  in  “ Measure  for  Measure,”  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 
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The  legions, * now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fcnring  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.  Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order’d  than  when  Julius  Ctesar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their 
• courage 

Worthy  his  frowning  at : their  discipline 
(Now  mingled t with  their  courage  J)  will  make 
known 

To  their  approvers,  they  are  people  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Pm.  See ! Iucliimo ! 


Enter  Iaciiimo. 

Post.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by 
land  ; 

And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kiss'd  your  sails, 

To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  rondo 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

Iacii.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I have  look'd  upon. 
Post,  And  therewithal  the  best;  or  let  her 
beauty 


(•)  Old  text,  Legion.  Old  text,  wing-Ud. 

(J)  Old  text,  courage*. 

* Wa*  Cuius  Lucius,  Ice.]  ThU  speech  in  the  folio  it  mu* 


Look  through  a easement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
Ami  lie  false  with  them. 

Iacii.  Here  arc  letters  for  you. 

Post,  Their  tenour  good,  I trust. 

Iacii.  ’Tis  very  like. 

Pm.  Was  Cuius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
When  you  were  there  ? • 

Iacii.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach’d. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is  it  not 
Too  dull  fur  your  good  wearing  ? 

Iacii.  If  I had*  lost  it, 

I should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 

I 'll  make  a journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ; for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone ’a  too  hard  to  come  by. 

Iach.  Not  a whit, 

Your  Indy  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,+  sir, 

Your  loss  your  sport : I hope  you  know  tlmt  wc 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

Iacii.  Good  sir,  wc  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant.  I fad  I not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I grant 
We  were  to  question  farther : but  I now 


(*)  Old  text,  hare.  |f)  Firxt  folio,  note. 

token  ty  usigited  to  Poithumiu. 
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act  n.] 

Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring ; and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make’t  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  is  yours  : if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword  or  mine,  or  masterless  leaves*  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

Iach.  Sir,  my  circumstances 

Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I will  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe  : whose  strength 
I will  confirm  witli  oath  ; which,  I doubt  not. 

You  ’ll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

Iach.  First,  her  bedchamber, — 

(Where,  I confess,  I slept  not ; but  profess, 

Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,*)  it  was  bang’d 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ; the  story, 

Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 

And  Cydnus  swell’d  altove  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats  or  pride  : a piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship  and  value ; which  I wonder’d 
Could  bo  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 

Since  the  true  life  on ’t  was — b 

Post.  This  is  true  ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

Iach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

Iach.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber  ; and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian  bathing : never  saw  I figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves : the  cutter 
Was  os  another  Nature,  dumb ; outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post,  This  is  a thing 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being,  os  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

Iach.  The  roof  o’  the  chamber 

With  golden  chcrubins  is  fretted  : her  andirons, — 
I had  forgot  them, — were  two  winking*  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

(•)  Old  text,  I eare. 

• Watching,—]  An  alhuion  to  the  practice  of  taming  haurka 
by  depriving  them  of  aleep.  See  note  («h,  p.  683,  Vol,  I. 
v Since  the  true  life  on ’t  ««•-]  Capell  has  — 

“ Since  the  true  life  t eat  in  it;" 

. Mason  would  read,— 

• * Sue) i the  true  life  on 't  was ; " 
and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,— 

*•  Since  the  true  life  ont  *twaa." 

To  any  of  these  we  should  prefer, — 
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Post.  This  is  her  honour  ! — 

l Let  it  be  granted  you  have  6cen  all  this, — and 
praise 

Be  given  to  your  remembrance, — the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

Iach.  Then,  if  you  can, 

[Puffin  / out  the  bracelet. 
Be  pale  : I beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ; see  ! — 
And  now  ’tis  up  again  : it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond  ; I’ll  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove  1 — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it : is  it  that 
Which  I left  with  her? 

Iach.  Sir, — I thank  her, — that : 

She  stripp’d  it  from  her  arm  ; I see  her  yet ; 

Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 

And  yet  enrich’d  it  too  : she  gave  it  me, 

And  said  she  priz’d  it  once. 

Post.  May  be  she  pluck’d  it  off 

To  send  it  me. 

Iach.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  she  ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no!  ’tis  true.  Here,  take 
this  too ; [Gives  the  ring. 

It  is  a basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 

Kills  me  to  look  on’t. — Let  there  be  no  honour 
Where  there  is  beauty ; truth,  where  semblance  ; 
love, 

Where  there’s  another  man : the  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  arc  to  their  virtues ; which  is 
nothing : — 

O,  above  measure  false ! 

Pin.  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again  ; ’tis  not  yet  won : 

It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ; or. 

Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women, d being  corrupted, 
Hath  stol’n  it  from  her? 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so  I hope  he  came  by’t. — Back  my  ring  ; — - 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 

More  evident  than  this  ; for  this  was  stol’n. 

Iach.  By  Jupiter,  I had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears ! by  Jupiter , he 
swears.  [sure 

Tis  true; — nay,  keep  the  ring — ’tis  true;  I am 
She  would  not  lose  it : her  attendants  are 
All  sworn, (8)  and  honourable: — they  induc’d  to 
steal  it ! 


•*  Since  the  true  life  on  *t  hat." 

Rut  what  necessity  ii  there  for  change ! The  speech  wa»  evt- 
dently  intended  to  be  interrupted  by  IVMihutuus. 

c Winking  Cupid*  — ] Blind  Cupids—  Cupid*  with  elated  rye*. 
d Win  Amor » •/  one  of  her  teamen, — J 0/  was  supplied  by  tho 
aecond  folio : the  flr»t  having. — 

M one  her  women.” 

The  expression  is  awkward  without  the  preposition,  unleas  we 
read,— 

“ Who  knows  If  one,  hex  women  being  corrupted,”  4c. 
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ACT  II.] 

And  by  a stranger  ! — No,  be  hath  enjoy’d  her  : I 

Tho  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 
dearly. — 

There,  take  thy  hire  ; and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you  ! 

Phl  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ’d 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of — 

Post.  Never  talk  on’t; 

She  hath  been  coitcd  by  him. 

Iach.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying, — under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the*  pressing)  lies  a mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging  : by  my  life, 

I kiss’d  it ; and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.  You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 

Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

Iach.  Will  you  hear  more? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic : never  count  the 
turns ; 

Once,  and  a million  ! 

Iach.  I’ll  be  sworn, — 

Post,  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done’t,  you  lie ; 

And  I will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  ’at  made  me  cuckold. 

Iach.  I’ll  deny  nothing. 

Post.  O,  that  I had  her  here,  to  tear  her 
limb-meal ! 

I will  go  there  and  do’t ; i’  the  court ; before 
Her  father: — I’ll  do  something — [Exit. 

Phi.  , Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience  ! — You  have  won  : 
Let’s  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

Iach.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exeunt 


(•)  Old  text,  htr. 


SCENE  V. — The  same.  Amt  her  Room  in  the 
same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  l>e,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ? We  are  all  bastards  ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I know  not  where 
When  I was  stamp’d  ; some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a counterfeit : yet  my  mother  seem’d 
The  Dian  of  that  time : so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O,  vengeance,  vengeance ! — 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain’d, 

And  pray’d  me  oft  forbearance  ; did  it  with 
A pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on’t 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  ; that  I thought 
her 

As  chaste  as  unsunn’d  snow  : — O,  all  the  devils  ! — 
This  yellow  Iachimo,  in  an  hour, — was’t  not? — 
Or  less. — at  first  ? perchance  he  spoke  not,  but 
Like  a full-acorn *d  boar,  a German  one, 

Cried,  0 ! and  mounted  : found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look’d  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard. — Could  I find  out 
The  woman’s  part  in  me  ! for  there’s  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I affirm 
It  is  the  woman’s  part : be  it  lying,  note  it 
The  woman’s  ; fluttering,  hers  ; deceiving,  hers  ; 
Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers  ; revenges,  hers  ; 
Ambitions,  coverings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longing,  slanders,  mutability, 

All  faults  that  maybe  nam’d,*  nay,  that  hell  knows, 
Why,  hers,  in  part  or  all  ; but  rather,  all : for 
e’en  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.  I ’ll  write  against  them, 
Detest  them,  curse  them  : — yet  ’tis  greater  skill 
In  a true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.  [ Exit. 


(•)  First  Mid,  4 It  fault!  that  maau. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Eli  tain.  A lloom  of  Stott  in  Cynibeline’j  Palace. 


Enter,  from  one.  thfry  Cymbelinu,  Qukbn, 
Clotkn,  nvd  TiOnls;  from  the  other , C'aius 
Lucius  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Now  say.  what  would  Augustus  C’a*sar 
with  us  ? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Ca*sar, — whose  remem- 
brance yet 
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Lives  in  men’s  eyes,  and  will  to  cal's  and  tongues 
He  theme  and  hearing  ever, — was  in  this  Eritain, 
And  cou<picr’d  it,  Cnssibelun,  thine  uncle, — 
Famous  in  Cicsnr’s  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it, — for  him 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  uutci.der’d. 
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ACT  ill.] 

Qukkn.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  bo  so  over. 

Clo.  There  he  many  Caesars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.  Britain  is 
A world  by  itself ; and  we  will  nothing  pay 
For  wealing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity, 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  ’s,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Kcmcnibcr,  sir.  my  liege, 

The  kings  your  ancestors ; together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks"  unscaleablc,  and  roaring  waters ; 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies’  boats. 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top -mast.  A kind  of 
conquest 

Ciesar  made  here ; hut  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  Came,  and  mw,  and  overcame : with  shame, — 
The  first  that  ever  touch’d  him — he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ; and  his 
shipping, — 

Poor  ignorant  baubles  ! — on  our  terrible  sens. 

Like  egg-shells  mov’d  upon  their  surges,  crack’d 
As  easily  ’gainst  our  rocks:  for  joy  whereof, 

The  fntn'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point, — 
O,  giglot  Fortune ! — to  master  Casar’s  sword, 
Made  Lud’s  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 

And  Britons  strut  with  courage.O) 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  he  paid: 
our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ; 
and,  as  I said,  there  is  no  more  such  CVsnrs: 
other  of  them  may  have  crooked  noses ; but  to 
owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

C’lo.  Wc  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe 
as  hard  as  Cassibelan  : l do  not  say  I am  one, 
hut  I have  a hand. — Why  tribute?  why  should  we 
pay  tribute  ? If  Ctcsar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us 
with  a blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  poeket.  we 
will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ; else,  sir,  no  more 
tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know, 

Till  the  injurious  Koinuus  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  wc  were  free : Ciesar’s 
ambition, — 


• With  rock*  iiMdilrtrJ/r,-]  For  roc**,  an  emendation  of 
Hanmer,  the  old  text  ha*,  (iakrs. 

I*  41  - which  to  shake  off 

Become*  a warlike  reople,  whom  we  reckon 
0>.r  iclvr*  to  be.  Say  then,  we  do,  to  Csr*ar.] 

The  old  text  tamely,  and,  no  d«ubt,  erroneously,  has,— 

44  ■-  ■ whom  we  reckon 

Our*  elves  to  Ik,  we  do.  Say  then  to  Carsar;"— 
and  thU  is  ordinarily  pointed, — 

44 whom  wc  reckon 

Ourselves  to  be.  We  do  say  then,"  &e. : — 

or,— 

44 which  we  reckon 

Oursclvc*  to  be.  Say  then,"  *c. 

Mr.  ToUier’s  annotator  very  ingeniously  ascribe*  the  words  "we 
do"  toClotcn  ; to  whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Dycc  says, 44  they  evidently 


[SCENE  I. 

Which  swell'd  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o*  the  world, — against  all  colour,  hero 
Bid  put  the  yoke  upon  ’a ; which  to  shake  off 
Becomes  a warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  ho.  Say  then,  we  do,  to  Ciesar.b 
Our  ancestor  wan  that  Mulmiitius,  which 
Ordain’d  our  laws, — whose  use  the  sword  of  Cn'sar 
Hath  too  much  mangled;  whose  rvpnir  and  fran- 
chise 

Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  Ik.*  our  good  deed, 
Though  Home  he  therefore  angry  ; — Mulmutius 
made  our  laws,* 

Who  wus  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a king.*2) 

Lie.  I am  sorry,  Cymbelinc, 

That  I am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Ciesor, — 
CVsar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  sonants  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers. — thine  enemy  : 

Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — war  and  confusion, 

In  Caesar’s  name  pronounce  I 'gainst  thee:  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted.— Thus  defied, 

I thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Cains. 

Thy  Ca'sar  knighted  me ; my  youth  I sfK-nt 
Much  under  him ; of  him  I gather'd  honour, 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  ngaiu,  perforce, 

Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.1*  I am  perfect* 
'Flint  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  nrms, — a precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons  cold : 
So  Ca?sar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
pastime  with  us  a day  or  two,  or  longer : if  you 
seek  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find 
us  in  our  salt-water  girdle  : if  you  Ix’at  us  out  of 
it,  it  is  yours ; if  3*011  fall  in  tlie  adventure,  our 
crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you ; and  there’s  an 
end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I know  your  master’s  pleasure,  and  he 
mine : 

All  the  remain  is,  welcome. 

[Exeunt . 


ItHong."  It  i*  plca«*nt,  and  generally  *afr,  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Dycc;  but  wc  cannot  help  thinking  the  won!*  In  question  belong 
to  the  king’*  speech,  but  were  transposed  through  the  negligence 
of  transcriber  or  compositor. 

r Muliuiitiu*  made  our  law*,—]  Thl*.  with  the  next  three 
lines,  was  perhaps  either  a portion  of  the  old  pUy  upon  which 
Shakespeare  founded  hi*  44  Cymbelinc,"  nr  of  hi*  own  first 
sketch,  and  were  intended  to  tie  auperxeded  by  the  previous 
clause : — 

44  Our  ancestor  wa*  that  Mulmutlas,"  ic. 

<1  R'horr*  me  keep  a i utterance.]  Require*  ine  to  guard  at  the 
extreme*'  peril-  To  fight  a r<tntr;mct  in  the  tourney  was  to 
combat  to  the  death.  We  meet  with  the  tame  expression  In 
" Macbeth,"  Act  III.  8c.  1 

44  Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  the  u Hera  nee." 

* I am  perfect—]  I am  well  assured. 
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ACT  III.] 


CYMBELINB. 


SCENE  II. — Th - 1 f.  Another  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Pisanio,  with  a letter. 

Pis.  How  ! of  adultery  ? Wherefore  write 
you  not 

What  monsters  her  accuser?* — Leona t us ! 

O,  master!  what  a strange  infection  . 
la  fall’n  into  thy  ear  ! What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongu’d  as  handed)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing? — Disloyal ! No  : 

She's  punish’d  for  her  truth,  and  undergoes, 

More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — O,  my  master ! 

Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  ns  low  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How!  that  I should  murder  her? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command? — 1,  her?- — her 
blood  ? 

If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 

Let  me  1m?  couutcd  serviceable.  How  look  I, 

That  I should  seem  to  lack  humanity 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to? — [Reading.]  Do't : 
the  fetter 

That  / have  sent  her , by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opj>ortunity  : — O damn’d  paper ! 
Block  as  the  ink  that’s  on  thee!  Senseless 
bauble, 

Art  thou  a feodary  • for  this  act,  and  look’st 
So  virgin-like  without  ? Lo,  here  she  conies : — 

I am  ignorant  in  what  I am  commanded. 

i 

Enter  Imooen, 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio? 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who?  thy  lord?  that  is  my  lord, — I 
Lconatus ! 

O.  leam’d  indeed  were  that  astronomer 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I his  characters  ; 

He 'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 

Let  whnt  is  here  contain’d  relish  of  love. 

Of  my  lord’s  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 

That  we  two  are  asunder, — let  that  grieve  him, — j 
(Some  griefs  are  mcd’cinable;  that  is  one  of  them,  | 


(*)  Old  (ext,  Acrmi;  altered  bjr  Capcll. 

• Feodary — } Feodary  here  can  hardly  mean,  a*  Harnner  sur 
ntised,  a feudal  vassnl,  i f.  one  holding  hi*  estate  by  th*  tenure  of 
suit  and  service.  One  signification  of  the  w>  nl  wan.  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Ward*,  in  llenry  VIII.'*  reign,  to  be 
pmfht  trilk,  and  amitant  to  the  F.scheators  In  every  county  at 
the  finding  of  office*,  and  to  give  in  evidence  for  the  king.  He 
appear*  to  have  been  the  E*cheator'*  wil»ne;  and  It  Is  not  un- 
likely that  Shakr»peare,  in  reference  to  those  unpopular  official*, 
u»e*  the  word  J rodary  here,  and /rdrrarg  In  "The  Wintcr’a  Tale," 
Act  II.  Sc.  1 
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[SCENE  II. 

For  it  doth  physic  love  ;) — of  his  content. 

All  but  in  that! — Good  wax,  thy  leave : — bless’d 
be 

You  bees  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel  ! 
Lovers, 

And  men  in  dangerous  Itonds,  pray  not  alike  ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid’s  tables. — Good  news, 
gods ! [Routs. 

“ Justice , and  your  father's  wrath , should  he 
take  me  in  his  dominion , could  not  be  so  cruel  to 
me,  as  you , 0 the.  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even 
renew  me  with  your  eyes.b  Take  notice  that  I am 
in  Cambria , at  Milford- Haven  : what  y our  own 
love  will,  out  of  this,  advise  you,  follow.  So  he 
wishes  you  all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to 
his  vow,  and  your,  increasing  in  lore, 

“ Leonatus  Posthumus." 

O,  for  a horse  with  wings  ! — Ilear’st  thou,  Pisanio? 
He  is  at  Milford-IIaven  : read,  and  tell  me 
IIow  far ’t  is  thither.  If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a duv? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long’st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ; who 
long’st, — 

O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me: — yet  long’st,— 
But  in  a faiuter  kind  : — O,  not  like  me  ; 

For  mine’s  beyond  beyond)  say,  and  speak 
thick,' — 

Love’s  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense, — how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford : and,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy  as 
To  inherit  such  a haven : but,  first  of  all, 

How  we  may  steal  from  hence ; and  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence- 
going 

And  our  return,  to  excuse: — but  first,  how  get 
hence : 

Why  should  excuse  be  bom  or  e’er  begot  ? 

We  ’ll  talk  of  that  hereafter.  Pr’ythee,  speak, 
H»*w  many  score*  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you  ; and  too  much  too. 
Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to ’s  execution,  man, 


(•)  Fir»t  folio,  tlore. 

" More.  »he’*  a traitor,  and  Camillo  U 
A feiierary  with  her''— 

in  the  tense  of  */>y  or  InUIUgmeer.  Mason,  however,  contend* 
that  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  both  these  Instance*,  as  well  as 
In  •*  Measure  for  Measure,”  Act.  II.  Sc  4,  is  no  other  than  coa- 
f titrate,  or  accomplice and  he  may  be  right. 

b Could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me.  as  you,  O the  dearest  of  crea- 
tures, would  even  renew  me  with  jour  eyes.)  Not  being  very 
Intelligible,  this  has  been  diversely  modified  by  the  critic*  ; but 
was  it  not  intended  to  be  enigmatical  ? 
c Sag,  and  tpeak  thick, — ] See  note  («),  Vol.  I.  p.  S5S. 
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ACT  IIL] 


CYM  RELINK. 


[scene  III. 


Could  never  go  so  slow : I have  heard  of  riding- 
wagers, 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i*  the  clock's  behalf: — but  this  is 
foolery : — 

Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a sickness ; say 
She  ’ll  home  to  her  father : and  provide  me 
presently 

A riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A franklin’s  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you  ’re  best  consider,  i 

Imo.  I see  before  me,  man  : nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a fog  in  them 
That  I cannot  look  through.  Away,  I pr’ythee ; 
I>o  as  I bid  thee : there ’a  no  more  to  say  ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Wales.  A mountainous  Country. 

Enter,  from  a Cave,  Bf.larius,  Guiderius,  and 
Auviuagus. 

Bei..  A goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with 
such 

Whose  roof ’s  as  low  as  ours ! Stoop,*  boys : this 
gate 

Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens;  and  bows 
you 

To  a morning’s  holy  office : the  gates  of  monarchs 

Arc  arch’d  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through  b 

And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 

Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven! 

We  house  i’  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 

As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Ilail,  heaven  ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Bel.  Now  for  our  mountain  sport : up  to  yond 
hill, 

Your  legs  are  young ; I ’ll  tread  these  flats. 
Consider, 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a crow, 

That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off; 

And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I have  told 
you 


Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 

This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 

But  being  so  allow’d : to  apprehend  thus, 

Draws  us  a profit  from  all  things  we  see : 

And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing’d  eagle.  O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a check ; 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a bribe  ; e 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  ’em*  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross’d : no  life  to  ours. 
Gn.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak:  we,  poor 
unfledg’d, 

Have  never  wing’d  from  view  o’  the  nest ; nor 
know  not 

What  air  \h  from  home.  Haply  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ; sweeter  to  you 
That  have  a sharper  known  ; well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age : but  unto  us  it  is 
A cell  of  ignorance  ; travelling  abed  ; 

A prison  o’ert  a debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a limit. 

Art.  What  should  we  speak  of 

When  we  are  old  os  you  ? when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 

In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?  We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastly  ; subtle  ns  the  fox  for  prey  ; 

Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  wlmt  we  eat : 

Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies  ; our  cage 
We  make  a quire,  ns  doth  the  prison’d  bin!, 

And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak  ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city’s  usuries,*1 
And  felt  them  knowingly  : the  art  o’  the  court, 

As  hard  to  leave  as  keep  ; whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that 
The  fear ’s  as  bad  as  falling  : the  toil  o’  the  war, 
A pain  that  only  scorns  to  seek  out  danger 
I’  the  name  of  fame  and  honour  ; which  dies  i* 
the  search, 

And  hath  as  oft  a slanderous  epitaph 
As  record  of  fair  act ; nay,  many  times, 

Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ; what 's  worse, 
Must  court’sy  at  the  censure : — O,  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me  : my  body ’s  mark’d 


■ Stoop,  bot/t : | This  i*  Haniner’s  *clf-cvident  correction  : the 
old  text  hat.  Steepe  Boytt. 


b <■  ■ ■—  this  gate 

Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heaven*;  and  bow*  you 
To  a morning's  holy  office  : the  gate*  of  monarch* 

Are  arch’d  *o  high,  that  giant*  may  Jrt  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,—) 


Wcb»ter  has  happily  expressed  a similar  idea 

“ Yet  *tay,  heaven  gate*  are  not  10  highly  arch’d 
A*  Prince*'  pal  lace*,  they  that  enter  there 
Mutt  go  upon  thtlr  knee*.” 

D*  cheat  of  Malfy,  Act  IT.  8c.  2,  4to.  1623. 


c Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a bubs;]  The  old  text  read* 
Babe,  for  which  llowe  substituted,  bauble  , Hanmer,  bribe;  John* 


(•>  Old  text,  Aim.  (*)  Old  text,  or. 

ton,  brabe ; and  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator,  bob.  Of  the«e  emen* 
d at  ions,  the  original  being  of  course  wrong,  wc  prefer  Hanmer'* 
bribe;  though  we  have  very  little  confidence  even  in  that. 

>1  The  city's  usuries,— J Uiunn,  in  this  instance,  would  appear 
to  mean  no  more  than  u»tyt,  cutlomt,  ftt ; though,  in  " Mca»ure 
for  Measure,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2,  where  the  word  occur*  seemingly  in 
the  same  general  sense— “‘Twa*  never  merry  world  »inrc.  of 
two  nturirt,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allowed 
by  order  of  law  a furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm  ; ’’ — >t  ceitain  y 
bears  a particular  reference  to  tuury : for  what  »ay«  Taylor,  the 
water-poet,  in  hi*  '*  Waterman's  suit  concerning  Player*,  103Qf~ 

•' and  slccpc  with  a quieter  spirit  then  many  of  our  furre 

yonrnii  mony-manyere  that  are  accounted  good  common-wealth* 
men.” 
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With  Roman  swords ; and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note : Cymbcline  lov’d  me ; 
And  when  a soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off : then  was  I as  a tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit:  but  in  one  night, 
A storm  or  rubbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing, — as  I have  told 
you  oft, — 

But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail’d 
734 


Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline 
I was  confederate  with  the  Romans : so. 

Follow’d  my  banishment ; and,  this  twenty  years, 
This  rock  and  these  demesnes  hove  been  my  world: 
Where  I have  liv’d  at  honest  freedom ; paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  moun- 
tains ! 

This  is  not  hunters'  language  : — lie  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o*  the  feast ; 

To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister; 

And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
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ACT  III]  CYM RELINK. 


In  place  of  greater  state.  I ’ll  meet  you  in  the 
valleys. 

[ Exeunt  CciDERirs  and  AnvmAOus. 
TIow  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  ! 
These  boys  know  little  they  arc  sons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  CyrnbeHne  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 

They  think  they  arc  mine:  and,  though  train’d  up 
thus  meanly  [hit 

T the  cave,  wherein  they  how, 14  their  thoughts  do 
The  roofs  of  palaces ; and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  This  Polydore, — 
The  heir  of  Cymbcline  ami  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call’d  Guiderius, — Jove  I 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I have  done,  his  spirits  fiy  out 
Into  my  Btory : say, — Thu*  mine  enemy  fell ; 
And  thu*  I set  my  foot  on  ’#  neck — even  then 
The  princely  blood  Hows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in 
posture 

That  acts  my  words.  The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
(Once  Arviragus)  in  as  like  a ligure 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.  Hark ! the  game  is  rous’d! — 
O Cymbcline  ! heaven  and  my  conscience  knows 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me:  whereon, 

At  three  and  two  veal’s  old,  I stole  these  babes, 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  roft’st  me  of  my  lands.  Euriphilc, 

Thou  wast  their  nurse;  they  took  thee  for  their 
mother, 

And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave : 

Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call’d, 

They  take  for  natural  father. — The  game  is  up ! 

[dixit. 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.  Near  Milford- Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told’st  me,  when  we  came  from 
horse,  the  place 

Was  near  at  hand  : — ne’er  long’d  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I have  now — Bison io,  man  ! 

W here  is  Bosthumus  ? What  is  in  thy  mind 
Thnt  makes  thee  stare  thus?  Wherefore  breaks 
that  sigh 

From  the  inward  of  thee  ? One,  but  pointed  thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a thing  perplex’d 

• Wherein  they  bow, — ] A correction  of  Warburton's . the 
old  text  having,  " whereon  the  Howe.” 

b Whose  mother  wav  her  painting, — 1 The  meaning,  if  the 
text  be  righl,  is,  her  paint  in#  wu  her  mother,  i.e.  she  i«  made  tip 
by  art.  In  support  of  this  interpretation.  Stccvcn*  cites  a passage 
from  an  old  comedy,  “ — a parrel  nf  conceited  feather -caps,  •rAo.r 
father*  were  their  garment*.''  and  the  following,  which  we  find  in 
Middleton’s  play  of  •*  Michaelmas  Tonne,*'  Act  111.  Sc.  ),  is 
equally  pertinent Why  should  not  a woman  confers  what 


Beyond  self-explication  : put  thyself 
Into  a ’haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  stabler  senses.  What ’s  the  matter? 
Why  tendcr’st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A look  untender?  If ’t  bo  summer  news, 

Sruile  to’t  before;  if  winterly,  thou  need’st  [handl 
But  keep  that  eount’nanee  still. — My  husband's 
That  drug-damn’d  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 
And  lie’s  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man  ; thy 
tongue 

May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you,  read  ; 

And  you  shall  find  me.  wretched  man,  a tiling 
The  most  disdain’d  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Bends.]  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio , hath 
played  the  strumpet  in  my  bed:  the  testimonies 
whereof  lie  bleeding  in  me.  I speak  not  out  of 
weak  surmises , but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my 
grief,  and  as  certain  as  I expect  my  revenge.  That 
part,  thou , Pisanio , must  act  for  me,  if  thy  faith 
be  not  tainted  with  the  breach  of  hers.  Let  thine 
own  hands  take  away  her  life : I slutll  give  thee 
opportunity  at  Milford- Haven:  she  hath  my  letter 
for  the  purpose : where , if  thouf ear  to  strike , and 
to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  /Hinder 
to  her  dishonour , and  equally  to  me  disloyal. 

Bis.  What  shall  I need  to  draw  my  sword  ? the 
paper 

Hath  cut  her  throat  nlready. — No,  *tis  slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ; whose 
tongue 

Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ; whose  breath 
Bides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world  ; kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  nmtrons, — nav,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer, 
madam  ? 

Imo.  False  to  his  bed ! What  is  it  to  be  false? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 

To  weep  ’twixt  clock  and  clock  ? if  sleep  charge 
nature. 

To  break  it  with  a fearful  dream  of  him, 

And  cry  myself  awake  ? that ’s  false  to’s  bed  ? is  it  ? 
Bis,  Alas,  good  Indy  ! [I  orb  imo, 

Imo.  1 false  ? Thy  conscience  witness : — 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency  ; 

Thou  then  look’dst  like  n villain  ; now,  methinks. 
Thy  favour’s  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 

W hose  mother  was  her  painting,b  hath  lwtray’d 
him : 

•he  It  now,  since  the  finest  are  but  deluding  shadows,  begot  be- 
tween tirewomen  and  tailors  f /or  tnUana-  behold  thrir  pmeemli." 
HiUinicr  read*,  '*  Whose  feathm  arc  her  painting.'*  Cape! I, 
" Whose  faith rr  was  her  painting.”  And  Mr.  Collier’s  annotator 
proposes  a change  which  every  one  must  admit  to  be  singularly 
striking  and  Ingenious:  — 

“Some  jay  of  Italy, 

ITAo  *mitlher*  ha  with  palming,"  Ac. 
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ACT  111.] 

Poor  I am  stale,  a garment  out  of  fashion ; 

And  for  I am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 

I muBt  be  ripp’d  :(3j — to  pieces  with  mo  ! — O, 
Men’s  vows  arc  women’s  traitors ! All  good 
seeming, 

By  thy  revolt,  O husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy  ; not  born  where ’t  grows, 

But  worn  a bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false 
/Eneas, 

Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false  : and  Sinon’s 
weeping 

Did  scandal  many  a holy  tear ; took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness : so  thou,  Poathumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men  ; 

Goodly  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  nnd  perjur’d, 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master’s  bidding  : when  thou  seest 
him, 

A little  witness  my  obedience : look  ! 

1 draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it,  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart : 

Fear  not;  ’tis  empty  of  all  things  but  grief: 

Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was,  indeed, 

The  riches  of  it : do  his  bidding  ; strike. 

Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a better  cause. 

But  now  thou  aeem’st  a coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrument  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I must  die ; 

And  if  I do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master’s : against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Come,  here’s  my 
heart ; 

Something’s  afore ’t;* — soft, soft!  we’ll  no  defence; 
Obedient  ns  the  scabbard. — What  is  lie  re  ? 

The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Lconntus, 

All  turn’d  to  heresy  ? Away,  away, 

Comiptors  of  my  faith  ! you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart ! Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers.  Though  those  that  are 
betray’d 

Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe  ; and  thou,  Posthumus, 
That  didst  set  up  my  disobedience  ’gainst 
The  king  my  father,  nnd  mnket  me  put  into 
contempt 

(*)  Old  text,  a-Jvnt.  (t)  Old  text,  noln. 

* I’ll  wake  mine  eye-ball*  flr*t.]  Thi»  U Invariably  printed 
after  Hanmcr, 

*•  I’ll  wake  mine  eye-ball*  blind  fir*t 
except  by  Mr.  Collier,  who  adopt*  the  almost  ludicrous  alteration 
suggested  by  hi*  annotator: — 

“ I’ll  crack  mine  eye-ball*  first.* 

There  1*  not  the  slightest  need  for  change  of  any  kind.  M'ake  is 
a synonytne  for  watch;  and  to  tratcb  is  a technical  terra  in  fal- 
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The  suits  of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  hut 
A strain  of  rareness  : and  I grieve  myself, 

To  think  when  thou  shalt  be  diaedgM  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir’st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  he  pang’d  by  me. — Pr’ytbee,  despatch  : 
' The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher : where ’s  thy  knife  ? 
' Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master’s  bidding, 
When  I desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O gracious  lady, 

1 Since  I receiv’d  command  to  do  this  business, 

. I have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do’t,  and  to  bed  then. 

I Pis.  I’ll  wake*  mine  eye-halls  first. 

! Imo.  Wherefore,  then. 

Didst  undertake  it  ? Why  hast  thou  abus’d 
; So  many  miles  with  a pretence  ? this  place  ? 

Mine  action,  and  thine  own?  our  horses’  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ? the  perturb’d  court, 

For  mv  being  absent ; whereunto  I never 
Purpose  return  ? Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 

To  he  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta’en  thy  stand, 

The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  had  employment. ; in  the  which 
I have  consider’d  of  a course.  Good  lady, 

Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary  ; speak  : 

I have  heard  I am  a strumpet ; and  mine  ear. 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that : but  speak. 

P:8.  Then,  madam, 

I thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like, — 

! Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither : 

But  if  I were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.  It  cannot  he 
But  that  my  master  is  abus’d  : 

Some  villain,  ay,  nnd  singular  in  his  art, 

Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Homan  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 

I ’ll  give  hut  notice  you  arc  dead,  nnd  send  him 
; Some  bloody  sign  of  it ; for  ’tis  commanded 
I should  do  so : you  shall  be  miss’d  at  court, 

And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

| What  shall  I do  the  while?  where  bide?  how  live? 

conry  for  the  cruel  method  of  taming  the  ne»ly-taken  hawk*.  by 
depriving  them  of  *leep.  (See  note  (■•),  p.  6S3.  Vol.  1.)  " 1*1'  wake 
mute  e)c-l*»l>»,”  then.  mean*.  “I'll  prevent  ilccp  even  by  the 
torture  of  my  eye-t  all*.’*  The  very  expression,  indeed,  though 
overlooked  by  all  the  editor*,  occurs  in  "Lust's  Doluihiou.” 
Act  I.  8c.  2 

'* 111  still  % cake 

And  waste  these  balls  of  tight,”  Ac. 

See  also  Middleton'*  play  of”  The  Roaring  Girl."  Art  IV.  Sc.  2 : — 
" I'll  ride  to  Oxford,  and  watch  out  mine  eye*. 

Rut  I will  hnr  the  II rale n head  itpeak.” 
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ACT  III.] 

Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I am 
Demi  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  yon ’ll  back  to  the  court,— 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing, — 

Tlmt  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  ns  a siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

I mo.  Where  then  ? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?  Day,  night, 
Arc  they  not  but  in  Britain  ? I’ the  world’s  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  hut  not  in't ; 

In  a great  pool,  a swan's  nest : pry  thee,  think 
There’s  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.  The  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Bomon,  comes  to  Milford-Hnven 
To-morrow:  now,  if  you  could  wear  a mind* 

Dark  ns  your  fortune  is — and  but  disguise 
That  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be 
But  by  self-danger ; — you  should  tread  a course 
Pretty ,k  and  full  of  view : yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus, — so  nigh  at  least 
That,  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 

As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on 't, 

I would  adventure. 

Pis.  Well,  then,  here’s  the  point : 

You  must  forget  to  be  a woman ; change 
Command  into  obedience ; fear  and  niceness, — 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  it  pretty  self, — into  a waggish  courage ; 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answcr’d,  sauev,  and 
As  qunrrcious  as  the  weasel ; nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it, — but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 

Alack,  no  remedy ! — to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan  : and  forget 
Your  laboursomo  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
Yon  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nav,  be  brief : 

I sec  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A man  already,  * 

* if  you  could  ip car  a mind 

Dark,  Ac.] 

"To  wear  ft  dark  mind"  Johnson  remark*,  " l*  to  catty  a mind 
Impenetrable  to  the  search  of  other*.  Darknrtt,  applied  to  the 
mind,  it  tec recy ; applied  to  the  fortune.  !»  obtrurilt/."  Warburton, 
however,  inspected  "mind"  to  he  an  error  of  the  preai,  and 
would  read, — 

" — — if  you  could  wear  r mien 
Dark,"  tx. 

h Pretty,  and  full  of  view  .*]  Mr.  CoMet's  annotator  propose*  to 
read,— 

" Pricy,  yet  full  of  view;" 

and,  but  that  this  implies  the  misprinting  of  two  words  together, 
we  >hould  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  emendation;  for  ••Privy** 
restores  sense  to  the  pasi-ige,  and  may  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  •*  Pretty"  in  old  writing,  where  the  one  was  spelt  ••  Prlvie," 
and  the  other  " Prettc." 
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[SCENE  V# 

Pis.  Fiist,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinking  this,  I have  already  fit, 

(’Tis  in  niv  cloak-bag)  doublet,  lint,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them : would  you,  in  their  serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a season,  ’fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you’re  happy,6 — which  will  make  him 
kuow,d 

If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music, — doubtless 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ; for  he’s  honour- 
able, [abroad,* 

And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.  Your  means 
You  have  me,  rich  ; and  I will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  tlic  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.  Pr’ythee,  away : 
There’s  more  to  be  consider’d ; but  we’ll  even 
i All  that  good  time  will  give  us  : this  attempt 
I ’in  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A prince’s  courage.  Away,  I pr’ythee. 

Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a short  fare- 
well ; 

Lost,  being  miss’d,  I be  suspected  of 

Your  carriage  from  the  court.  My  noble  mistress, 

Here  is  a box ; I had  it  from  the  queen  ; 

What  ’h  in  *t  is  precious ; if  you  arc  sick  at  sea, 

Or  stomach-qualm’d  at  land,  a dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade, 

And  fit  you  to  your  manhood  : — may  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen : I thank  thee. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — Britain.  A Room  in  Cymbeline’s 

Palace. 

Enter  Cymbf.line,  Qukkn,  Clotkx,  Lucirs,  ami 
Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  for;  and  so  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emjieror  hath  wrote ; I must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I must  report  ye 
My  master’s  enemy. 

e Wherein  you're  happy,—  ] i.  c.  accomplished. 

d which  will  make  him  know, 

If  that  his  head  have  ear  In  music,—] 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  text;  the  modern,  following  Ilan- 
mer,  has, — 

** which  you’ll  make  him  know  ;’• 

or.  . 

" — — which  you  will  make  him  know ; " 

but  neither  is  satisfactory.  We  might  perhaps  come  nearer  to 
Shakespeare  by  reading, — “Which  will  make  him  bow,”  1. e.  in- 
cline, yield,  &c. ; a rhnnge  supported  by,— 

M Orpheus,  with  his  lute,  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain- top*  that  freerc, 

Dow  themselves,  when  he  did  *iiig.*’ 

Hen.  VIII.  Act  III.  8c.  1. 

* Abroad, — ) Dhbuned,  expended. 
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ACT  III.] 

Cym.  Out  subjects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ; and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  thau  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  sir ; I desire  of  you 

A conduct  over-land,  to  Milford -Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace, — and  you  ! 
Cym.  My  lords,  you  arc  appointed  for  that 
office. 

The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. — 

So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly:  but  from  this  time  forth 
I wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner:  fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my 
lords, 

Till  he  have  cross’d  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Lords. 
Quern.  He  goes  hence  frowning : but  it 
honours  us 

That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  ’Tin  all  the  better ; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.  It  fits  us  therefore  ripely 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powere  that  he  already  hath  in  Gnllia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Quern.  ’T  is  not  sleepy  business  ; 

But  must  be  look’d  to  speedily  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward.  But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter  ? She  hath  not  appear’d 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender’d 
The  duty  of  the  day  : she  looks*  ua  like 
A thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty : 

We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us ; for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
Quern.  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir’d 
Hath  her  life  been  : the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 

*T  is  time  must  do.  Beseech  your  majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her : she’s  a lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes, f 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 


Re-enter  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir?  How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answer’d  ? 

(•)  Pint  folio,  lookt.  (t)  First  folio,  tlroie. 

• For — ] i.e.  he came. 
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Attrn.  Please  you,  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock’d,  and  there’s  no  answer 
That  will  lx*  given  to  the  loud’st*  of  noise  we  make. 

Qukkn.  My  lord,  when  last  I went  to  visit  her, 
She  pray’d  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close  ; 
Whereto  constrain'd  by  her  infirmity, 

She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 

Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer : this 
I She  wish’d  me  to  make  known  ; but  our  great  court 
[ Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock’d  ? 

Not  seen  of  late  ? Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I fear 
Prove  false ! [Exit. 

Quern.  Son,  I Bay,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. — [Exit  Clotkn. 
Pisanio,  thou  that  stand’st  so  for  Posthumus  ! — 
He  hath  a drug  of  mine  : I pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ; for  he  believes 
It  is  a thing  most  precious.  But  for  her, 

Where  is  she  gone  ? Haply,  despair  hath  seiz’d 
her ; 

Or,  wing’d  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she’s  flown 
To  her  desir’d  Posthunius : gone  she  is, 

To  death,  or  to  dishonour ; and  my  end 
Can  make  g«>od  use  of  either : she  being  down, 

I have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Clotkn. 

How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  ’Tis  certain  she  is  fled  : 

Go  in  and  cheer  the  king,  ho  rages ; none 
Bare  coinc  about  him. 

Qukkn.  All  the  better  : may 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day!  [ Exit. 
Clo.  I love  aud  bate  her:  for*  she’s  fair  and 
royal, 

And  that  she  bath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  Indies,  woman  ; from  every  one 
I The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all, — I love  her  therefore  ; but, 

] Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment. 
That  what’s  else  rare  is  chok’d  ; and,  in  that  point, 
I will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 

To  bo  reveng'd  upon  her.  For,  when  fools 
Shall— 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Who  is  here  ? What ! are  you  packing,1*  sirrah  ? 
Come  hither : ah,  you  precious  pander  1 Villain, 

(•)  Old  text,  loud. 

b Peeking,—)  Plotting,  contriving,  Khaning. 
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act  in.] 

Where  is  thy  Indy?  In  ft  word  ! or  ol.se 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pm.  O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I will  not  oak  again  ! Close  villain. 

I’ll  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.  Is  she  with  Po&thuiuus, 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A dram  of  worth  bo  drawn  ? 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord, 

IIow  can  she  lw  with  him?  When  wus  she 
miss’d  ? 

He  in  in  Home. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ? Come  nearer ; 

No  farther  halting:  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all-worthy  lord  ! 

Clo.  All- worthy  villain  ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 

At  the  next  word, — no  more  of  t corthy  lord, — - 
Speak  ! or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  sir, 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a Utter. 

Clo.  Let’s  see’t: — I will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus’  throne. 

Pis.  [. Aside .]  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She’s  far  enough;  and  what  he  learns  by  this. 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Hum ! 

Pis.  [Aside.~\  I’ll  write  to  my  lord  she’s  dead. 
O Imogen, 

Safe  mayst  thou  wander,  safe  return  agen ! 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I think. 

Clo.  It  is  PosthumuB*  hand  ; I know’t. — Sir- 
rah, if  thou  wouldst  not  be  a villain,  but  do  me 
true  service,  undergo  those  employments  wherein 
I should  have  cause  to  use  thee,  with  a serious  in- 
dustry,— that  is,  what  villainy  aoe’er  I bid  thee  do, 
to  perform  it  directly  and  truly, — I would  think 
thee  an  honest  man  ; thou  shouldst  neither  want 
my  means  for  thy  relief  nor  my  voice  for  thy  pre- 
ferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ? — for  since  patiently 
and  constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune 
of  that  beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  not,  in  the 
course  of  gratitude,  but  be  a diligent  follower  of 
mine, — wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand;  here’s  my  purse. 
Hast  any  of  thy  late  master’s  garments  in  thy 
possession  ? 

Pis.  I have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same 
suit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 
mistress. 
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[SCENE  VI. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that 
suit  hither : let  it  be  thy  first  service ; go. 

Pis.  I shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  then  at  Milford- Haven  I forgot  to 

ask  him  one  thing;  I’ll  remember ’t  anon  : — even 
there,  thou  villain  Posthumus,  will  1 kill  thee. — 
I would  these  garments  were  come.  She  said  upon 
a time, — the  bitterness  of  it  I now  belch  from  my 
heart, — that  she  held  the  very  garment  of  Posthu- 
mus in  more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural 
person,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my  quali- 
ties. With  that  suit  upon  my  back,  will  I ravish 
her:  first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes;  there  shall 
she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a torment  to 
her  contempt.  Ho  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of 
insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when  my 
lust  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I say,  to  vex  her  I will 
execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised)  to  the 
court  I’ll  knock  her  back,  foot  her  homo  again. 
She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I ’ll  be  merry 
in  my  revenge. 


JU-enler  Pisanio,  with  the  clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  IIow  long  is ’t  since  she  went  to  Milford- 
Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ; that 
is  the  second  thing  that  I have  commanded  thee  ; 
the  third  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a voluntary  mute  to 
my  design.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment 
shall  tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at 
Milford : would  I had  wings  to  follow  it ! — Come, 
and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd’st  mo  to  my  loss ; for,  true  to 
thee 

Were  to  prove  false,  which  I will  never  be, 

To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go, 

And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu’st. — Flow, 
flow 

You  heavenly  blessings  on  her! — This  fool’s 
speed 

Be  cross’d  with  slowness ; labour  be  his  meed  ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  VI. — Wales.  Before  the  Cave  of 
Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  boy's  clothes. 

Imo.  T see  a man’s  life  is  a tedious  one : 

I have  tir’d  myself ; and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  mode  the  ground  my  bed.  I should  be  sick, 
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But  tlmt  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 

When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show’ll  thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a ken : O Jove  ! I think 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ; such,  I mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reliev’d.  Two  beggars 
told  me 

I could  not  miss  my  way : will  poor  folks  lie, 

That  have  afflictions  on  them,  knowing  ’t  is 
A punishment  or  trial  ? Yes ; no  wonder, 

When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true : to  Inpse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need  ; and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  l 
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Thou  art  one  o’  the  false  ones : now  I think  on 
thee, 

My  hunger’s  gone  ; but  even  before,  I was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this? 

Here  is  a path  to ’t : ’t  is  some  savage  hold  : 

I were  best  not  call ; I dare  not  call : yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o’erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ; hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho ! who ’s  here  ? 

If  any  thing  that’s  civil,  speak  ; — if  savage — 
Take  or  lend. — IIo! — No  answer?  then  I’ll 
enter,  • 
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[8CE3TE  VI. 


Best  draw  my  sword ; and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  tlie  sword  like  me,  ho  ’ll  scarcely  look  ; 
on ’t. 

Such  a foe,  good  heavens ! [Goes  into  the  cave.  , 

Enter  Belarius,  Guidebivs,  and  Abviragus.  | 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  provM  best  woodman, 
and 

Arc  master  of  the  feast:  Cadwal  nud  I 

Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ; 't  is  our  match  : 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die, 

But  for  the  end  it  works  to.  Come  ; our  stomachs 
Will  make  what ’s  homely,  savoury : weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty*  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  — Now,  peace  he  here,  j 
Poor  house  that  kcep’st  thyself ! 

Gui.  I am  throughly  weary.  1 

Abv.  I am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appe- 
tite. 

Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i*  the  cave ; we  ’ll 
browse  on  that 

Whilst  what  wo  have  kill’d  be  cook’d. 

Bel.  Stay ; come  not  in : 

[Looking  in. 

But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  T should  think 
Here  were  a fairy. 

Gci.  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel ! or,  if  not, 

An  earthly  paragon  1 — Behold  divincncss 
No  elder  than  a boy  ! 


Re-enter  Imooex. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 

Before  I enter’d  here,  I call’d ; and  thought 
To  have  hegg'd  or  bought  what  I have  took: 
good  troth, 

I have  stolen  nought ; nor  would  not,  though  I 
had  found 

Gold  strew’d  i’  the  floor.  Here's  money  for  my 
meat : 

I would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I had  made  my  meal ; and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth  ? 

Abv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  ’t  is  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

• Resty  sfotk — ] Dm//,  idle,  perhaps  uneasy,  sloth, 
b 1 bid  for  you  ai  I’d  buy.]  The  old  text  Has, — “ I bid  for  you 
as  7 do  buy."  We  arc  not  satisfied  that  the  present  emendation, 
which  i*  Tyrwhltt's,  five*  us  what  the  author  wrote,  hut  have 
none  better  to  offer. 

c laying  by 

That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes,—] 

Theobald  reads, — "dejeritty  multitudes.”  and  llamner  and  War- 
burton  follow  him.  But  rnay  not  the  error  lie  in  “multitudes,” 


Imo,  I see  you  arc  angry : 

Know,  If  you  kill  mo  for  my  fault,  I should 
Have  died  had  I not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo,  To  Mil  ford -Haven. 

Bel.  What’s  your  name? 

Imo.  Fidcle,  sir:  I have  a kinsman  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy ; he  embark’d  at  Milford ; 

To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 

I am  fall’n  iti  this  offence. 

Bel.  Pr’ythee,  fair  youth, 

Think  us  no  churls,  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  wc  live  in.  Well  encounter’d! 
’T  is  almost’  night:  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ; and  thanks  to  stay  and  cat  it.— 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a woman,  youth, 

I should  woo  hard  hut  be  your  groom  : — in  honesty, 
I hid  for  you  as  I ’d  !>uy.b 

Abv.  I '11  make ’t  my  comfort 

He  is  a man  ; I’ll  love  him  as  my  brother : — 

And  such  a welcome  as  I ’d  give  to  him 

After  long  absence,  such  is  yours : — most  welcome ! 

Be  sprightly,  for  you  full  ’mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends, 

If  brothers, — Would  it  had  been  so, 
that  they 

1 lad  been  my  father’s  sons ! then  had  my  priao 
Been  less  ; and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus. 

Bel.  IIo  wrings  at  sonic  distress. 

Gui.  Would  I could  free 't ! 

Abv.  Or  I ; whate’er  it  be. 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger ! Gods ! 

Bel.  Hark,  hoys.  [ Whirring, 

Imo.  Great  men. 

That  had  a court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 

That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  scal'd  them, — laying 

yj 

That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes, — e 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twoin.  Pardon  me, 
gods ! 

I ’d  change  my  sox  to  bo  companion  with  them, 
Siuce  Lconntus*  false. 

Bel.  It  shall  bo  ho. 

Boys,  wo  ’ll  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come 
in : 

Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ; when  we  have  supp'd, 
We’ll  mannerly  demand  theo  of  thy  story, 

So  far  os  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

rather  than  in  Hie  preceding  vroid  l " Differing  multitudes  " or 
“ defering  multitudes,"  |i  a very  dubious  exprc»'ion.  Imogen 
i*  »(rurk  with  the  generous  courtesy  and  spirit  of  the  voting 
mountaineers,  and  she  reflects  that  even  princes  or  noblemen 
placed  as  they  are  (setting  aside  the  worthless  consideration  of 
different  rank  could  not  outshine  these  peasant  youths.  Does  It 
not  appear,  then,  more  than  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote,— 

14 laying  by 

That  nothing-gift  of  differing  altitudes"  t 
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Gui.  Pray*  draw  near. 

Abv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the 
lark,  leM  welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

Auv.  I pray,  draw  near.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. — Home.  A public  Place. 

Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

1 Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's 
writ, — 

That  since  the  common  men  nre  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 

And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 


[SCENE  VII. 

| Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fall’n-off  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.  He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul : and  to  you  the  tribunes, 

For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commends* 

His  absolute  commission.  Long  live  Casar ! 

Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces? 

2 Sen.  Ay. 

Tni.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia? 

1 Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  Bupplyant : the  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty.  [Exeunt. 

• Commend*™]  An  emendation  doe  to  Worburton,  the  old 
text  reading,  “ command*.” 
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SCENE  I. — "Wales.  The  Fored,  near  the  Care  of  Helarius. 


Enter  Cloths. 

1 Clo.  I am  near  to  tlie  place  whore  they  should 
meet,  if  i’isanio  have  map|>cd  it  truly.  How  fit 
his  gunncuta  serve  me ! Why  should  his  mistress, 
who  was  made  hy  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  he 
fit  too?  the  rather, — saving  reverence  of  the  word, 
— fur  't  is  said,  a woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits. 
Therein  I must  play  the  workman.  I dare  speak 
it  to  myself, — for  it  is  not  vuin-glory  for  a mnn 
and  his  gloss  to  confer  in  his  own  chamber, — 1 
mean,  the  hues  of  my  hody  are  as  well  drawn  os 
his  ; no  less  young,  mote  strong,  not  lieneath  him 
in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 


• Alike  con  vcr*ant  in  general  *emce»,  and  more  remarkable  in 
•inglr  opposition*  J That  is,  equally  familiar  with  ordinary  war- 


time, above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in 
general  services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single 
oppositions:*  yet  this  impersevernntb  thing  loves 
him  in  my  despite.  What  mortality  is!  Posthumus, 
thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  ujton  thy  shoul- 
ders, shall  within  this  hour  he  off ; thy  mistress 
enforced ; thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy 
face : and  ull  this  done,  spurn  her  home  to  her 
father,  who  may,  haply,  be  a little  angry  for  my 
so  rough  usage ; blit  my  mother,  having  power  of 
his  testiness,  shall  turn  nil  into  my  eommendations. 
My  horse  is  tied  up  safe : out,  sword,  and  to  a 
sore  purpose  ! Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand  1 
This  is  the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place, 
and  the  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit, 


fare,  and  more  dUtinguiuhrd  for  »inglc  encounter*. 

*>  Iinperacverant  — J tmpereeplire,  umdttctrning. 
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SCENE  II. — The  same*  Before  the  Cave  of 
Belnrius. 

Enter,  from  the  Care,  Bklaril's,  Guiueiiius, 
Ahviragus,  and  Imogen. 

Bel.  [To  Imogen.]  You  lire  not  well ; remain 
here  in  the  cave  ; 

We  *11  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Anv.  [To  Imogen.]  Brother,  stay  here: 
Are  wc  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 

Whose  dust  is  both  alike.  I am  very  aide. 

Gux.  Go  you  to  hunting  ; I ’ll  abide  with  him. 
Imo.  So  sick  I am  not, — yet  I am  not  well ; 

But  not  so  citizen  a wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die  ere  sick : so  please  you,  leave  mo ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course ; the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.  I am  ill,  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me : society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable  : I am  not  very  sick, 

Since  I can  reason  of  it.  Pray  you,  trust  me 
here : 

1 11  rob  none  but  myself  j and  let  me  die, 

Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  * I love  thee ; I have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  ns  much, 

As  I do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What  ? how  ? how  ? 

Anv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I yoke  mo 
In  my  good  brother’s  fault : I know  not  why 
I love  this  youth,  and  I lrnve  heard  you  say, 

Love’s  reason  ’a  without  reason  ; the  bier  at  door,  , 
And  a demand  who  is 't  shall  die,  I ’d  say, 

My  father , not  this  youth.  , 

Bel.  [A <«/<*.]  O noble  strain  ! 

0 worthiness  of  nature ! breed  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base : 
Nature  bath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace. 

I ’m  not  their  father ; yet  who  this  should  he 
Both  miracle  itself,  lov’d  before  me. — 

*T  is  the  ninth  hour  o’  the  mom. 

Anv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I wish  ye  sport. 

Anv.  You,  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.  [A tufa]  These  arc  kind  creatures.  Gods, 
what  lies  I have  heard ! 

Our  courtiers  say  all ’s  savage  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O,  thou  disprov’st  report ! 

The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ; for  the  dish, 
Poor  tributary  rivers  os  sweet  fish. 

1 am  sick  still,  heart-sick : — Pisanio, 

1 11  now  taste  of  thy  drug.  [Swallow  some. 

G ui.  I could  not  stir  him : j 
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[scene  in 

He  said  lie  was  gentle,  hut  unfortunate, 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Anv.  Thus  did  lie  answer  me ; yet  said,  here- 
after 

I might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  Held,  to  the  field ! — 

We  ’ll  leave  you  for  this  time ; go  in  and  rest. 
Anv.  We  ’ll  not  bo  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  bo  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housowife. 

Imo.  Well  or  ill, 

I am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever. 

[Exit  Imogen  into  the  cave. 
This  youth,  howe’er  distress’d,  appears  he  hath 
had 

Good  ancestors. 

Anv.  # How  angel-like  he  sings  ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery ! he  cut  our  roots  in 
characters ; 

And  sauc’d  our  broths,  as  Juno  lmd  been  sick 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Anv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A smiling  with  a sigh, — as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a smile ; 

The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gux.  I do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him*  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Anv.  Grow,  patience ! + 

| And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
j His  perishing  root-  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.  Come,  away ! — 
Who  ’a  there  ? 

Enter  Cloif.n. 

Clo.  I cannot  find  those  runagates : that  villain 
Hath  mock’d  me: — I am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runagates  ! 

Means  he  not  us  ? I partly  know  him ; ’t  is 
Cloten,  the  son  o’  the  queen.  I fear  some  ambush* 
I saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I know ’t  is  he. — We  are  held  as  outlaws : — hence ! 

Gui.  He  is  hut  one : you  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near:  pray  you,  away; 

Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Abvxeagus. 
Clo.  Soft! — What  arc  you 

That  fly  me  thus  ? some  villain  mountaineers  ? 

I have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A thing 

More  slavish  did  I ne’er,  than  answering 
A slave , without  a knock. 


(•)  Old  text,  thrm.  (t)  Old  text,  patient. 
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Clo.  Thou  ait  a robber, 

A law-breaker,  a villain : yield  thee,  thief! 

Gift.  To  who?  to  thee?  wlmt  art  thou?  Have 
not  I 

An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ? a heart  as  big  ? 

Thy  words,  I grant,  are  bigger,  for  I wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.  Say  what  thou  art, 
Why  I should  yield  to  thee  ? 


Clo.  Thou  villaiu  base, 

Kiiow'at  me  not  by  my  clothes? 

Gift.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ; lie  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  os  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence,  then,  and  thauk 
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The  roan  that  gave  them  thee.  Thou  art  some 
fool ; 

I am  loth  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  hut  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What’s  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain  ! 

(in.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  Ik*  thy  name, 
I cannot  tremble  at  it ; were ’t  toad,  or  adder, 
spider, 

’T  would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  slmlt  know 
I ’m  son  to  the  queen. 

Got.  I ’m  sorry  for ’t;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  os  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  I reverence,  those  I fear, — the 
wise : 

At  fools  I laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death ! 

When  I have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 

I ’ll  follow  those  that  even  now  fh*d  hence, 

And  on  the  gates  of  Lud’s  town  set  your  heads : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer!  [Exeunt, fighting. 

Re-enter  Beubius  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  No  company’s  abroad. 

Arv.  None  in  the  world : you  did  mistake  him, 
sure. 

Bel.  I cannot  tell : long  is  it  since  T saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  fuvour 
Which  then  he  wore  ; the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burnt  of  speaking,  were  as  his : I am  absolute 
’T  was  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 

You  say  he  iB  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I mean  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors,  for  defect  of  judgment, 

Is  oft  the  sauce*  of  fear. — But  see,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter  Quid  emus,  with  Cloten’*  head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a fool,  an  empty  purse,— 
There  was  no  money  in’t  : not  Hercules 

• far  dr  fret  nf  judgment, 

/*  oft  the  saurc  of  fear] 

The  old  text  ha*.  “ the  cautc  of  fear,**  the  direct  opposite  of  which 
it  meant;  this  Hanmer  rhaugrd  to,  “the  curt  of  tear;"  while 
Theobald  endeavoured  to  impart  a meaning  to  the  passage  by 
reading, — 

" 1 for  Ik'  effect  of  judgment 

la  oft  the  cause  of  fear.*' 

The  difficulty  appear*  to  be  attributable  to  a very  common  meta* 
the*  I a ; the  letter*  » and  c being  displaced.  Setter,  which  we  take 
to  hare  been  the  poet's  word,  is  used  here  In  the  tense  of  a 
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Could  have  knock’d  out  his  brains,  for  he  hod  none: 
Yet  I not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head  as  I do  his. 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done  ! 

Gui.  I am  perfect  what:  cut  off  one  Cloten’s 
head. 

Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 

M ho  call’d  me  traitor  mountaineer ; and  swore, 
With  his  own  single  hand  he’d  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  • the  gods  !)  they 
grow, 

And  set  them  on  Lud’s  town. 

Bel.  We  ure  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose, 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives?  The  law 
Protects  not  us : then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  throat  us. 

Play  judge  and  executioner,  all  himself. 

For  we  do  fear  the  law  ? What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but  in  all  Baft?  reason 
He  must  have  some  attendants.  Though  his 
humour  b 

Was  nothing  but  mutation, — ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse, — not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav’d, 

To  bring  him  here  alone : although,  perhaps, 

It  may  Ik?  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  hero,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head:  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He’d  fetch  us  in  ; yet  is’t  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  cither  he  so  undertaking. 

Or  they  so  suffering:  then  on  good  ground  we  fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a tail 
At  ore  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ord’nnnce 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it:  bowsoe’er. 

My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day : the  boy  Fidele’s  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  With  his  own  sword. 

Which  lu?  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I have  tnVn 
His  head  from  him  : I’ll  throw ’t  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock,  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 

And  tell  the  Hshcs  lie’s  the  queen’s  son,  Cloten  : 
That's  all  I reck.  [ Exit. 

Bel.  I fear  ’twill  he  reveng’d: 

(*)  Old  text,  Ihamkt. 

corrective  or  antidote,  u»  in  “Troilusand  Cresslda,**  Act  I.  Sc. 

44  HU  folly  toured  with  discretion." 

In  the  uinii  way,  Shakespeare  occasionally  employs  the  word 
physic:— 

44  The  labour  wr  delight  In  phwici  pain." 

MmtMh,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

h Thimph  hit  humour—]  In  the  old  text,  honour;  the  cor- 
rection, which  indicates  itself,  was  node  by  Theobald. 
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Would,  Polydore,  thou  hadst  not  done’t ! though 
valour 

Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  Would  I had  donc’t, 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursu’d  me  ! — Polydore, 

I love  thee  brotherly  ; but  envy  much 
Thou  hast  rohb'd  me  of  this  deed  : I would  revenges, 
Tliat  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us 
through, 

And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bku  Well,  His  done : — 

We’ll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there’s  no  profit.  I pr’ythee,  to  our  rock  ; 
You  and  Fidclo  play  the  cooks  : I ’ll  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Auv.  Poor  siek  Fidclo  ! 

I’ll  willingly  to  him  : to  gain  his  colour, 

I’d  let  a parish  of  such  Clotens  blood, 

Aim!  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

Bkl.  O thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  * thyself  thou  blazon ’at 
In  these  two  princely  boys  ! They  are  as  gentle 


(•)  Old  lest,  ikon. 


As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ; and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  cncbnf’d,  ns  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  ’T  is  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn’d,  honour  untaught, 

Civility  not  seen  from  other : valour. 

That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow’d  ! Yet  still  it  ’»  strange 
What  Cloten’s  being  here  to  us  portends, 

Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-entrr  Grinuim's. 

Gcr.  Where ’a  my  brother? 

I have  sent  Cloten’s  clot  poll  down  the  stream. 

In  embassy  to  his  mother  ; his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [ Solemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  • instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds  1 But  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion?  Hark  ! 

<*)  OKI  f««t,  ixyriMisw. 
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ACT  IV.] 

Gui.  Is  ho  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now.  | 

Gui.  What  docs  he  mean  ? since  death  of  my  i 
dear  st  mother 

Tt  did  not  speak  before.  All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.  The  matter  ? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys,* 

Ts  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  hoys. 

Is  Cndwal  mad  ? 

Bel.  Look,  hero  he  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion,  in  his  arms, 

Of  what  we  blame  him  for  ! 

lie  enter  AnvinAcrs,  hearing  Imogen,  as  dead, 
in  his  arms. 

Anv.  The  bird  is  dead 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.  I had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty ; I 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a crutch. 

Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  O sweetest,  fairest  lily ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well. 

As  when  thou  grew  st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy — 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ? find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  erarc  b 
Might*  costliest  harbour  in? — Thou  blessed  thing! 
Jove  knows  wlmt  man  thou  mightst  have  made ; 1 
but  nh,f 

Thou  diedst,  a most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  ! — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Anv.  Stark,*  as  you  sec  : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 

Not  aa  death’s  dart,  being  laugh'd  at : his  right 
check 

Reposing  on  a cushion. 

G ui.  Whoro  ? 

Anv.  O’  the  floor  ; 

His  amis  thus  leagu’d : I thought  he  slept,  and 
put 

My  clouted  brogues  from  oft  my  feet,  whose  rude- 
ness 

Answer’d  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  lie  bo  gone,  he’ll  make  his  grave  a bed  ; 

With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  hauuted, 

And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Anv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I live  here,  Fidcle, 


(•)  First  folio,  Mi ght'it.  (I)  Old  text.  /. 

• Toy*,-— ] Toy*  nn  IriJIet. 

•»  Sluggish  crare— ] The  old  copies  hare  cart,  a manifest  error  , 
for  crart,  a small  vessel  of  burthen,  sometimes  spelt  crater,  crag,  . 
and  crca. 

r Stark,—]  That  la.  rigid,  »lif. 

*•  The  ruddock — | The  rtJ-ireatt. 
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[scene  II. 

I ’ll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  : thou  tdialt  not  lack 
The  flower  that’s  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  azur’d  hare-bell,  liko  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-swecton’d  not  thy  breath : the  ruddock  d would. 
With  charitable  bill, — O bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a monument ! — bring  thee  all  this  ; 

Yen,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  arc 
none, 

To  winter-ground*  thy  corse. 

Gui.  IVytliee,  have  done  ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-1  ike  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.  Let  os  bury  him, 

And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave  ! 

Anv.  Say,  where  shall ’s  lay  him  ? 

G it.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Anv.  Be’tso: 

And  let  us,  Polvdore,  though  now  our  voices 
1 lave  got  the  mannish  crack, sing  him  to  the  ground. 
As  once*  our  mother;  use  like  note  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidcle. 

Git.  Cadwal, 

I cannot  sing : I’ll  weep,  and  word  it  with  tlicc  ; 
For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worso 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Anv.  We’ll  speak  it  then. 

Bkl.  Great  griefs,  I sec,  medicine  the  less  ; 
for  Cloten 

Is  quite  forgot.  He  was  a queen’s  son,  boys : 
And,  though  lie  came  our  enemy,  remember 
lie  was  paid'  for  that:  though  mean  and  mighty, 
rotting 

Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  ’tween  high  and  low.  Our  foe  was  princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  bci ng  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  os  a prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites*  body  is  as  good  ns  Ajax, 

When  neither  arc  alive. 

Anv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 

We’ll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Belarus. 
Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  wo  must  lav  Ills  head  to  the 
east : 

My  father  hath  a reason  fort. 

Anv.  *Tis  true. 

Gui.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Anv.  * So. — Begin. 


(«)  Old  text  ln*eitJ,  to. 

r To  winter-ground  (hg  corf.]  Mr.  Collier**  annotator  would 
read,  “To  tcittlrr-gmard,"  Ac.,  but  to  wintrr-grommd  appears  to 
1 a vc  bern  a technical  term  for  protecting  a plant  from  the  froet,  by 
laying  «traw  or  dung  over  H. 
t I’aid— ] That  s»,  pnoiihrd. 
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OCX.  Fear  no  more  tho  heat  o’  the  sun. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  mires  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Homo"  art  gone,  and  ta’en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweeper*,  come  to  dust.” 

Ary.  Fear  no  more  tho  frown  o'  tho  groat, 
Thou  art  post  the  tyrant’s  stroke  ; 
Caro  no  more  to  dotho  and  eat ; 

To  thee  tho  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 

Tho  scoptro,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

GUI.  Fear  no  moro  tho  light'ninjr  flash, 

Ary.  Nor  tho  all-droadcd  thunder-stone  ; 
GUI.  Four  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 

Ary.  Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan  : 
Both.  All  lorers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 


s Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust.] 

There  Is  something  so  strikingly  Inferior  both  in  the  thoughts 
and  expression  of  the  concluding  couplet  to  each  stanza  in  this 


Gcl  No  exerciser  harm  thco  ! 

Ary.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 

Gux.  Ghost  unlaid  forhoar  thco  ! 

Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 

Buru.  Quiet  consummation  have* ; 

And  renowned  l»o  thy  grave  ! 

Re-enter  Belarus,  with  the  body  of  Clotf.n. 

Gui.  Wc  have  done  our  obsequies : come,  lay 
hitu  down. 

Bel.  Hem’s  a few  flowers;  but  about  midnight, 
more: 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o’  tho  night 
Arcstrewingsfitt’st  fur  graves. — Upon  their  faces. — 
You  were  ns  flowers,  now  wither'd  : even  so 
These  herb' lets  shall,  which  wc  upon  you  strew.— 
Como  on,  away : apart  upon  our  knees. 

The  ground  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again : 
Their  pleasures  here  am  past,  so  i9#  their  pain. 
[Exrunt  Belarus,  Guxdebius,  and  Arviraous. 

(•)  Old  text,  art. 

song,  th.nt  we  may  fairly  net  them  down  At  Additions  from  Ilia 
■amt  hand  which  fumiahed  the  contemptiblo  auitqat  or  pinon 
that  deforms  the  last  act. 
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act  nr.] 

Imo.  [Awaking.]  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford- Haven  ; 
which  is  the  way  ? 

I thank  you. — By  yoml  bush? — Piny,  how  far 
thither? 

’Ods  pittikins  ! — can  it  be  six  mile  yet  ? — [sleep. 
I have  gone  all  night: — faith,  I’ll  lie  down  and 
But  soft ! no  bedfellow  : — O,  gods  and  goddesses  ! 

[Seeing  the  body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  core  on’t. — I hope  I dream  ; 
For  so  I thought  I was  a cave-keeper. 

And  cook  to  honest  creatures : but 't  is  not  so  ; 
’Twos  but  a bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes : our  very  eyes 
Arc  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.  Good 
faith, 

I tremble  still  with  fear : but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  os  small  a drop  of  pity 
As  a wren’s  eye,  fear’d  gods,  a part  of  it ! 

The  dream's  here  still,  even  when  I wake  ; it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me  ; not  imagin’d,  felt ! 

A headless  mnn  ! — the  garments  of  Fosthumus  ! 

I know  the  shape  of  ’s  leg : this  is  his  hand  ; 

His  foot  Mercurial : his  Martial  thigh  ; 

The  brawns  of  Hercules  : but  his  Jovial  fnce — 
Murder  in  heaven! — IIow? — *Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 

And  mine  to  boot,  lx?  darted  on  thee  I Thou, 
Conspir’d  with  that  iircgulous*  devil,  Cloten, 
Host*  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write  nnd  read 
lie  henceforth  treacherous  ! — Damn’d  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn’d  Pisanio-— 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  nmin-top! — O,  Posthumus!  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head?  where’s  that?  Ay  me! 
where’s  that? 

Pisanio  might  have  kill’d  thee  at  the  heart, 

And  left  this  head  on. — IIow  should  this  be  ? 
Pisanio  ? 

’Tis  he  nnd  Cloton  : malice  nnd  lucre  in  them 
I lave  laid  this  woe  here.  0,’t  is  pregnant,  pregnant ! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordiul  to  me,  have  I not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  ? That  confirms  it  home : 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten’s  :f  O ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us  : O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

[StPOOM. 

Enter  Lucius,  a Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and 
a Soothsayer, 

Cap.  To  them,  the  legions  garrison’d  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross’d  the  sea  ; attending 


(•)  Old  text,  hath.  (t)  Old  text.  Clolen. 

* Irregulous — ] As  no  other  example  of  the  word  has  been  met 
with,  some  editors  conjecture  it  to  be  a misprint.  It  evidently 
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[SCESB  It. 

You  here  at  Milford-Haven  with  your  ships: 
They  are*1  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr’d  up  the  ednfiners 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy,  most  willing  spirits, 

That  promise  noble  service  ; nnd  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  Iachimo, 

Sienna’s  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o’  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.  Command  our  present 
numbers 

Be  muster’d  ; bid  the  captains  look  to’t. — Now, 
sir, 

What  have  you  dream’d  of  late  of  this  war’s 
purpose  ? 

Sootii.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show’d  mo  a 
vision, — 

I fast  and  pray’d  for  their  intelligence, — thus  : — 

I saw  Jove’s  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing’d 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanish’d  in  the  sunbeams:  which  portends, — 
Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination, — 

Success  to  the  Roman  host, 

Luc.  Dream  often  so, 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho ! what  trunk  is  here 
Without  his  top?  The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime 
It  was  n worthy  building. — IIow  ! a page  ! — 

Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ? But  dead,  rather  : 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 

Let’s  sec  the  boy’s  face. 

Cap,  He’s  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  lie’ll  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — 
Young  one. 

Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ; for  it  seems 
They  crave  to  lie  demanded.  Who  is  this 
Thou  mak’st  thy  bloody  pillow  ? Or  who  was  he. 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 

Hath  alter’d  that  good  picture  ? What  *s  thy 
interest 

In  this  sad  wreck ? How  came  it?  Who  is  it ? 
What  art  thou  ? 

Imo.  I am  nothing:  or  if  not, 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.  This  was  my  master. 
A very  valiant  Briton  and  a good, 

That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain  ; — alas ! 
There  is  no  more  such  masters : I may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 

Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  ’Lack,  good  youth  ! 

Thou  mov’st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 


means  rtnnmalnHt,  mongrel,  monttm m. 

h They  are  in  readme**.]  The  reading  of  the  second  folio;  the 
flrat  having, — 

••  They  are  heere  In  rcadineMe.” 
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Thy  master  in  bleeding;  say  hi*  name,  good 
friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ. — [Aside.']  If  I do 
lie,  and  do 

No  harm  bv  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I hope 
They  ’ll  pardon  it.  Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidelc,  sir. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same : 
Thy  name  well  tits  thy  faith,  thy  faith  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me?  I will  not  say 
Thou  sdialt  be  so  well  master’d  ; but,  Ik?  sure. 

No  less  belov’d.  The  Roman  emperor’s  letters, 
Sent  by  u consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  w’ortli  prefer  thee.  Go  with  me. 
Imo.  I 'll  follow,  sir.  But  first,  on ’t  please  the 
gods, 

I ’ll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  os  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig : and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I have  strew’d 
his  grave, 

And  on  it  said  a century  of  prayers, 

Such  as  I can,  twice  o’er,  I ’ll  weep  and  sigh ; 

And  leaving  so  his  service  follow  you, 

So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth  ; 

And  rather  fnther  thee  than  master  thee. — My 
friends. 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties : let  U9 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 

And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A grave : come,  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  preferr’d 
By  thee  to  us ; and  he  shall  be  interr’d 
As  soldiers  can.  Be  cheerful ; wipe  thine  eyes : 
Some  falls  arc  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Britain.  A Room  in  Cymbc- 

line’s  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeune,  Lords,  Pisanio,  and  other 
Attendants. 

Cym.  Again ; and  bring  me  word  how  *t  is 
with  her.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

A fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  ; 

A madness,  of  which  her  life ’s  in  danger : — 
heavens, 

How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me  ! Imogen, 
The  great  port  of  my  comfort,  gone ; my  queen 
Upon  a desperate  bed,  and  in  a time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me  ; her  son  gone. 

So  needful  for  this  present : it  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort ! — But  fur  thee,  fellow, 

Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  ’ll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a sharp  torture. 


Pin.  Sir,  ray  life  is  yours, 

I humbly  set  it  at  your  will : but  for  my  mistress, 
I nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 

Nor  when  she  purposes  return.  Beseech  your 
highness, 

Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1 Lord.  Good  ray  liege. 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 

I dare  be  bound  he ’s  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally.  For  C’lotcn, — 
There  wantB  no  diligence  in  seeking  him. 

And  will,  uo  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome. — 

We  ’ll  slip  you  for  a season  ; but  our  jealousy 

[To  Pisanio. 

Does  yet  depend. 

1 Lord.  So  please  your  majesty, 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 

Arc  landed  on  your  coast ; with  a supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  queen! 
I am  amaz’d  with  matter. 

1 Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more 
you  ’re  ready ; 

The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I thank  you  : let  ’*  withdraw  ; 

And  meet  the  time  as  it  seeks  us.  We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away  ! 

[Exeunt  all  except  Pisanio. 
Pis.  I heard*  no  letter  from  my  master  since 
I wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain  : ’t  is  strange  : 

Nor  hear  I from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings  : neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Clotcn  ; but  remain 
Perplex’d  in  all : — the  heavens  still  must  work  : 
Wherein  I am  false,  I am  honest ; not  true,  to  be 
true. 

These  present  wars  shall  find  I love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o’  the  king,  or  I ’ll  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  clear’d  : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  arc  not  steer’d. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.  — Wales.  Before  the  Cave  of 
Bclarius, 

Enter  Bklarius,  Guidrrius,  and  Arviragus. 

Gut.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bkl.  Let  us  from  it. 

• I heard  no  letter,  Ac.]  Mr.  Coiner's  annotator,  rightly 
perhaps,  auggekta,  “ I had  no  letter,”  Ac. 
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Anv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  * in  life,  to 
lock  it 

From  action  and  adventure? 

Gn.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ? this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  ti» 

For  barbarous  and  unnAtural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bkl.  Sons, 

We  ’ll  higher  to  the  mountains ; there  secure 
us. 

To  the  king’s  party  there ’s  no  going:  newness 
Of  Cloten’s  death,— we  being  not  known,  not 
.muster’d 

Among  the  bands, — may  drive  us  to  a render 
Where  we  have  liv’d ; and  so  extort  from ’s  that 
Which  wc  have  done,  whose  answer  would  l>e 
death 

Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Gui.  This  is,  sir,  a douht 

In  such  a time  nothing  becoming  you, 

Nor  satisfying  us. 

Anv.  It  is  not  likely 

That  when  they  hear  thef  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quarter’d  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy’d  importantly  as  now, 

That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 

To  know  from  whence  we  arc. 

Bel.  O,  I am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army : many  years, 

Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore 
him 

From  my  remembrance.  And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv’d  my  service  nor  your  loves ; 

Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 


(•)  Fint  folio,  reefiade.  (t)  Old  text,  their. 


[scene  IV. 

I The  certainty  of  this  hard  * life  ; aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 

But  to  he  still  hot  summer’s  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gn.  Than  Ik*  so, 

Bettor  to  cense  to  he.  Fray,  sir,  to  the  army : 

I and  my  brother  are  not  kuown  ; yourself 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o’ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Anv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I ’ll  thither : what  thing  is  it,  that  I never 
Did  see  man  die  ! scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood, 

But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison  ! 
Never  bostrid  a horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A rider  like  myself,  who  ne’er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel ! T nni  aslmm’d 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless’d  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I’ll  go: 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  ond  give  me  leave, 

I ’ll  take  the  better  care  ; but  if  you  will  not, 

The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me  by 
The  hands  of  Romans  ! 

Anv.  So  say  I, — Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack’d  one  to  more  care.  Have  with  you, 
hoys ! 

If  in  yotir  country  w’nrs  you  chance  to  die, 

That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I ’ll  lie : 

Lead,  lead. — [iiidf.]  The  time  seems  long:  their 
blood  thinks  scorn, 

Till  it  fly  out  and  show  them  princes  born. 

[Exeunt. 

(•)  First  folio,  heard. 
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SCENE  I. — The  Roman  Camp . 


Enter  Post-humus,  with  a bloody  luindkerchief. 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thcc;  for 
I*  wish’d 

Thou  shouldst  be  colour’d  thus.  You  married 
ones, 

If  each  of  you  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wrying  but  a little  ! — O,  Pisanio  ! 


(•)  Old  text  inMTti,  am. 
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I Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands  ; 

' No  bond  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods  ! if  you 
! Should  have  ta’en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I 
never 

Had  liv’d  to  put  on  this  : so  bad  you  sav’d 

The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ; and  struck 

Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.  But, 
alack, 

You  Bnatch  some  hence  for  littlo  faults;  that’s 
love, 

To  have  them  fall  no  more : you  some  permit 
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To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 

And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doers  thrift.* 

But  Imogen  is  your  own : do  your  best  wills, 

And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — I am  brought 
hither 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady’s  kingdom  : ’t  is  enough 
That,  Britain,  1 have  kill’d  thy  mistress ; peace ! 
I’ll  give  no  wound  to  thee.  Therefore,  good 
heavens, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose : — I *11  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a Briton  peasant  : so  I’ll  fight 
Against  the  part  I come  with ; so  I’ll  die 
For  thee,  O Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a death : and  thus,  unknown, 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I ’ll  dedicate.  Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

Cfods,  put  the  strength  o’  the  Leonati  in  me ! 

To  shame  the  guise  o’  the  world,  I will  begin 
’Hie  fashion, — jess  without  and  more  within. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II. — A Field  between  the  British  and 
Roman  Camj>$. 

Enter , on  one  side,  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  the 
Roman  army  ; the  British  army  on  the  other. 
Lkonatus  Posthumus  f Mowing , like  a 
•poor  soldier.  They  march  over , and  go  out. 
Then  enter  again  in  skirmish,  Iachimo  and 
POSTHUMUS  : he  vunguisheth  and  disarmeth 
Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him. 

Iach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood : I have  belied  a lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country  ; and  the  air  on ’t 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ; or,  could  this  carlo, 

A very  drudge  of  nature’s,  have  subdued  me, 

In  my  profession  ? Knighthoods  and  honours, 
borne 

As  I wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 

If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 


• you  tome  permit 

To  second  ill*  with  ill*.  each  cider  wore*. 

And  make  them  dread  It,  to  the  doer’*  thrift.] 

The  eomment*tr.ri  hare  found  a difficulty  in  the  word*  "each 
rider  worse."  ronlcndinr  that  the  last  deed  is  not  the  oldest;  but 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  U certain  Shakespeare  so  considered 
It ; thus,  4n  •*  Pericles,”  Act  I.  8c.  1 : — 

" And  what  was  flrst  but  fear,  what  might  ba  done. 

Grows  elder  now,"  Me. 
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The  Battle  continues ; the  Britons  Jty;  Cymbrline 
is  taken;  then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Brlarius, 
Guidebius,  and  Arvtraocs. 

Bkl.  Stand,  stand  ! we  have  the  advantage  of 
the  ground ; 

The  lane  is  guarded  ; nothing  routs  us  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gm.  Anv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight! 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  seconds  the  Britons: 
they  rescue  Cy  mu  elute,  and  exeunt.  Then 
enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  Imooex. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save 
thyself: 

For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder ’s  such 
As  war  were  hood-wink’d. 

Iach.  ’T  is  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a day  turn’d  strangely  ; or  betimes 
Let ’a  reinforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a British  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam’st  thou  from  where  they  made  the 
stand  ? 

Post.  I did ; 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

I Tx)rd.  I did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  Bir;  for  all  was 
lost, 

But  that  the  heavens  fought : the  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 

And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a strait  lane ; tho  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaught’ring,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do ’t,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch’d,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear;  that  the  strait  pass  was 
domm’d 

With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen’d  shame. 

— 

The  reel  pinch  In  the  passage  Is  the  Mne. — 

" And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer’s  thrift  ” — 
which  has  been  tortured  into, — 

" And  make  them  drxadtd  to  the  doer's  thrift." 

" And  make  them  deeded  to  the  doer's  thrift  " 

" And  make  them  trade  It  to  the  doer's  thrift.” 

" And  mske  them  dreaded  to  the  doer’s  thrift  " 

" And  make  men  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift." 

And  still  remains  as  Inscrutable  as  eeer. 
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Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch’d,  and  wall'd 
with  turf ; 

Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I warrant ; who  deserv'd 
So  long  a breeding  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 

In  doing  this  for ’s  country  : — athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas’d,  or  shame) 

Made  good  the  passage ; cried  to  those  that  fled, 
Our  Britain's  karts  die  flying,  not  our  men  : 

To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  backwards  / 
Stantl ; 

Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly;  and  may  save, 
But  to  look  back  in  frown  : stand  l stand ! — 
These  tlirec, 

Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, — 

For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing, — with  this  word,  stand ! 
stand  ! 

Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming  • 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have 
turn’d 

» More  charming — ] Thai  is,  controlling  other*  of  the  Britain 
tide,  a*  If  by  enchantment. 
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A distaff  to  a lance)  gilded  pale  looks  ; 

Part  shame,  part  spirit  renew’d,  that  some,  turn’d 
coward 

But  by  example, — O,  a sin  in  war, 

Damn’d  in  the  first  beginners! — ’gnn  to  look 
The  woy  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o’  the  hunters.  Then  began 
A stop  i’  the  chaser,  a retire ; anon, 

A rout,  confusion  thick : forthwith,  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop’d  • eagles ; 
slaves, 

The  strides  theyf  victors  made:  and  now  our 
cowards 

(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  o’  the  need,  having  found  the  back-door 
open 

Of  the  unguarded  hearts : heavens,  how  they 
wound ! 

Some  slain  before ; some  dying ; some  their 
friends 

O’er-bome  i’  the  former  wave ; ten,  chas’d  by  one. 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  arc  grown 
The  mortal  bugs*  o’  the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  strange  chance, — 

A narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  bojs!0) 

(•>  Old  text,  tlopl.  (t)  Old  text,  Iktt. 

b The  mortal  bugs — ] Tht  dtadlj  Itrrart,  or  fir  art, 
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ACT  V.] 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  nt  it : % you  arc  mode 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 

Than  to  work  any.  Will  you  rhyme  upon  % 
And  vent  it  for  a mockery  ? Here  is  one  : 

Tim  boy*,  an  old  man  twice  a boy , a lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Unions,  mis  the  Romans  bane . 
Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  ’Lack,  to  what  end  ! 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I Ml  be  his  friend : 
For  if  he  Ml  do,  ns  he  is  made  to  do, 

I know  he  Ml  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 

You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ; you  are  angry.  [Exit. 

Post.  Still  going  ? — This  is  a lord  ! O noble 
misery, — 

To  bo  i*  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me! 
To-day  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav’d  their  carcases  ? took  heel  to  do  M, 
And  yet  died  too  ? I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm’d, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him  where  ho  struck : being  an  ugly 
monster, 

’T  is  strange  ho  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  bedB, 
Sweet  words  : or  hath  more  ministers  than  wo 
That  draw  his  knives  i’  the  war. — Well,  I will  find 
him : 

For  being  now  a favourer  to  the  Briton, 

No  more  a Briton, b I have  resum’d  again 
The  part  I came  in  : fight  I will  no  more, 

But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.  Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  : great  the  answer  l»e 
Britons  must  take  ; for  me,  my  ransom ’s  death  ; 
On  either  side  I come  to  spend  my  breath  ; 

Which  neither  hero  I Ml  keep,  nor  bear  agon, 

But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  two  British  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

1 Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais’d ! Lucius  is 

taken : 

*Tis  thought  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were 
angels. 

2 Cap.  There  was  a fourth  man,  in  a silly*  habit, 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them. 

1 Cap.  So ’t  is  reported  : 

But  nouo  of  ’em  can  be  found. — Stand  ! who ’s 
there  ? 


» Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it  ;1  Front  the  context  it  might  be 
auspcctcd  th «t  thin  was  a misprint  for,— 

*'  Ay,  de  inf  wonder  at  it 

for  Posthnmu*  ia  made  to  bid  his  hearer  not  do  the  very  thing 
he  taunt*  him  with  being  born  to  do. 
b Well,  I will  And  him : 

For  being  now  a favourer  to  the  Briton, 

No  more  a Briton,  I have,  Ac.) 

Since  Hanmer,  who  made  the  change,  the  second  line  has  been 
usually  printed, — 

“ Por  being  now  a favourer  to  the  Roman” 
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Post.  A Roman, 

Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 

Had  answer’d  him. 

2 Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him  ; a dog  ! 

A leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck’d  them  here  : he  brags  his 
service 

As  if  ho  were  of  note  : bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cymbkline,  attended  by  Bklariub,  Gui- 
pkriu8,  AnviRAOUS,  Pisanto,  and  Roman 
Captives.  The  Captains  present  Posthcmus 
to  Cymbei.ine,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a 
Gaoler.  The  Scene  closes. 


SCENE  IV. — A Room  in  a Prison . 

Enter  Posthumus  and  two  Gaolers. 

1 Gaol.  You  shall  not  now  be  stol’n,  you  have 

locks  upon  you  ; 

So,  graze  as  you  fiud  pasture. 

2 Gaol.  Ay,  or  a stomach. 

[. Exeunt  Gaolers. 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage  1 for  thou  art 
a way, 

I think,  to  liberty : yet  am  I better 
Than  one  that’s  sick  o’  the  gout,  since  ho  had 
rather 

Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur’d 
By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.  My  conscience  ! thou  art 
fetter’d 

More  than  ray  shanks  and  wrists : you  good  gods, 
give  me 

The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 

Then,  free  for  ever ! Is ’t  enough  I am  sorry  ? 

So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease  ; 

Gods  arc  more  full  of  mercy.  Must  I repent  ? 

I cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 

Desir’d,  more  than  constrain’d : to  satisfy, 

If  of  my  freedom ’t  is  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.4 
I know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a third, 

A sixth,  a tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement : that  *s  not  my  desire 

But  the  meaning  may  be  this,—  I will  find  death;  and  at  he  U 
now  a * parcr  of  the  Briton,  1 will  play  that  part  no  longer,  but 
seek  him  as  a Roman, 
c A silly  kahU,— ] A timple,  or  nulie  habit. 

4 Must  I repent! 

I cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gy  vea. 

Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'd  : to  satisfy. 

If  of  my  freedom 't  la  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.] 

This  passage,  of  which  Malone  supposes  a line  to  have  been 
omitted  after  “ satisfy,''  is,  we  fear,  hopelessly  incurable. 
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For  Imogen’s  dear  life  take  mine ; and  though 
*T  is  not  bo  dear,  jet ’t  is  a life ; you  coin’d  it : 
’Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every 
stamp ; 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure’s  soke : 
You  rather,  mine  being  yours  : and  so,  great 
powers, 

If  you  will  take  this  Audit,  take  this  life, 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.  O Imogen  1 
I *11  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [Steeps, 

Solemn  music.*  Enter,  as  in  an  apjxjrition,  Si- 
cilics  Lkonatus,  father  to  Posthumus,  an 
old  man , attired  like  a warrior  ; leading  in 
his  hand  an  ancient  matron , his  wife,  and 
mother  to  Posthumus,  with  music  before 
them : then,  after  other  music,  follow  the  two 
young  Lbonati,  brothers  to  Posthumus,  with 
wounds,  as  they  died  in  the  wars.  They  circle 
Po8thumub  round , as  he  lies  sleeping. 

SlCL  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Tbv  spit©  on  mortal  flies  ; 

With  Mon*  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 

That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 

Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whose  face  I never  saw  f 

1 died,  whilst  in  the  womb  ho  stay'd 
Attending  Nature's  law : 


Solemn  music,  Ac.]  By  whom,  or  under  what  circumstances 
thb  pitiful  mummery  was  foisted  into  the  play,  will  probably 
never  he  known.  That  Shakespeare  bad  no  hand  in  it  is  cer- 
tain; he,  aa  Steevens  remarks,  "who  has  conducted  hie  fifth 


Whoso  father  then  (as  men  report 
Thou  orphans'  father  art) 

Thou  shouldat  have  boon,  and  shielded  him 
From  this  earth- vexing  smart. 

Moth.  Lucirm  lent  not  mo  her  aid, 

But  took  tue  in  my  throes  ; 

That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ripp'd, 

Came  crying  ’mongxt  his  foes, 

A thing  of  pity ! 

SiCi.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 

Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 

That  ho  deserv'd  tho  praise  o’  the  world. 

Ah  great  Siciliua*  heir. 

1 Bro.  When  onoe  he  was  mature  for  man. 

In  Britain  where  win*  ho 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  boat 
Could  doom  his  dignity  ? 

Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  ho  mock'd. 

To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati’  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one. 

Sweet  Imogen? 

SlCI.  Why  did  you  suffer  Iachimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 

To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 
With  needless  jealousy ; 

And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
O’  the  other's  villainy,? 


set  with  inch  matchless  skill,  could  never  have  designed  the 
vision  lobe  twice  described  by  Posthumus.  had  this  contemptible 
nonsense  been  previously  delivered  on  the  stage." 
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2 Bbo.  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 

Our  parents  and  us  twain, 

That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause. 

Fell  bravely,  and  wore  shun  ; 

Our  fealtv,  and’  Tenanting  right, 

Wiiii  honour  to  maintain. 

1 Bno.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 

To  Cymbeline  perfonn’d  : 

Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gads, 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn’d 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due  ; 

Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd  f 

SlCL  Thy  crystal  window  ope  ; look  • out ; 

No  longer  exercise. 

Upon  a valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  intent  injuries. 

Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 

Take  off  his  miseries. 

SlCI.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion  ; help  ! 

Or  we  j>oor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 

Against  tny  deity. 

2 Bko.  Help,  Jupiter  ! or  we  appeal, 

And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descend*  in  thunder  and  lightning, 
sitting  upon  an  eagle ; he  throws  a thunder- 
bolt. The  Ghosts  fall  on  their  knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing  ; hush  ! — How  daro  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  Thunderer,  whoso  bolt  you  know, 
Sky-pluntod,  tatters  all  rebelling  coasts  f 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence  ; and  rest 
Upon  your  never- withering  banks  of  flowers  : 

Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opproet ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is  ; you  know 't  is  ours. 

Whom  beet  1 love  1 cross  ; to  make  my  gift. 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.  Be  content ; 

Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  nis  trials  well  are  spent. 

Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 
Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade  1 — 
Ho  shall  bo  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 

This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ; wherein 
Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 

And  so,  away  : no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine.— 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline. 

[Ascends. 

8ici.  He  came  in  thunder  ; his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell  : the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us  : his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  blest  fields  : his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak, 

As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

All.  Thanks,  Jupiter! 

Bid.  The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter’d 
His  radiant  roof : — away  ! and,  to  be  blest. 

Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[Ghosts  vanish. 

Post.  [Waking. Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a grand- 
sire,  and  begot 


(')  First  folio,  look*  out. 

* Which  are — ] A $ 1*  understood. — "which  sre  u often,"  Ac. 
b And  lorry  that  yon  are  paid  for,  tnucA  ;}  Paid.  here,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  slate:  phrase,  to  irtilt,  now  in  use;  as,  1 ‘ve  trill  id 
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A father  to  me  : and  thou  hast  created 
A mother,  and  two  brothers ; but  (O  Bcom  !) 

Gone ! they  went  hence  ao  soon  as  they  were 
born. 

And  so  I am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatness’  favour,  dream  as  I have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing.  But,  alas,  I swervo  : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 

And  yet  are  steep’d  in  favours  ; so  am  I, 

That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ? A book  ? O 
rare  one ! 

Be  not,  as  is  our  fanglcd  world,  a garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers  : let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers, 

; As  good  as  promise. 

[Reads.]  When  ns  a lion's  whelp  shall,  to  him- 
self unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  em- 
braced by  a jnece  of  tender  air  ; and  when  from 
a stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which , 
being  dead  many  yearst  shall  after  revive,  be 
jointed  to  the  old  stock , and  freshly  grow  ; then 
shall  Posthumus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be 
fortunate , and  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

’T  is  still  a dream  ; or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not : either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.  Be  what  it  is, 

The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I ’ll  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  First  Gaoler. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  art?  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.  Over-roasted  rather  ; ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir ; if  you  be 
ready  for  that,  you  arc  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I prove  a good  repast  to  the  spec- 
tators, the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Gaol.  A heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir.  But 
the  comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more 
payments,  fear  no  more  tavern  bills;  which  arc* 
often  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of 
mirth  ; you  come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart 
reeling  with  too  much  drink  ; sorry  that  you  have 
paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid b too 
much ; purse  and  brain  both  empty, — the  brain 
the  heavier  for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too  light, 
being  drawn  of  heaviness : O ! of  this  contradiction 
you  shall  now  be  quit. — O,  the  charity  of  a penny 
cord ! it  sums  up  thousands  in  a trice : you  have 


him.  he’»  nltUd,  and  Ihe  like.  With  thW  impurt,  which  it  that 
of  pkniihrit.  paid  U often  met  wilh  in  old  authon  , find  It, 
among  other  place*,  in  "Henry  the  Fourth,"  Fart  I.  Art  II. 
Sv-  4:—"  two,  1 am  sure,  I hare  paid;"  and  again  in  the  taiue 
icene:— ' "seven  of  the  eleven  I pant.” 
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no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it ; of  what’s  past, 
is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge. — Your  neck,  sir, 
is  pen,  book,  and  counters  ; so  the  acquittance 
follows. 

Post.  I am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  air,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the 
tooth-ache : but  a man  that  were  to  sleep  your 
sleep,  and  a hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I think 
he  would  change  places  with  his  officer  ; for,  look 
you,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in ’s  head  then  ; 
I have  not  seen  him  so  pictured  : you  must  either 
be  directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know, 
or  • take  upon  yourself  that  which  I am  sure  you  do 
not  know  ; for,  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own 
peril,  and  how  you  shall  speed  in  your  journey’s 
end,  I think  you  ’ll  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  wont 
eyes  to  direct  them  the  way  I am  going,  but  such 
as  wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a 
man  should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the 
way  of  blindness  ! I am  sure  hanging  ’b  the  way 
of  winking. 


Enter  a Messenger. 

Mkrs.  Knock  off  his  manacles  ; bring  your 
prisoner  to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bring’st  good  news ; — I am  called 
to  be  made  free. 

Gaol.  I ’ll  be  hanged,  then. 

Post.  Thou  Bhalt  be  then  freer  than  a gaoler ; 
no  bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  Postjiumus  and  Messenger. 

Gaol.  Unless  a man  would  marry  a gallows, 
and  beget  young  gibbets,  I never  saw  one  so  prone. 
Yet,  on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves 
desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a Roman  : and  there 
be  some  of  them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills : 
so  should  I,  if  I were  one.  I would  we  were  all 
of  one  inind,  and  one  mind  good  ; O,  there  were 
desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallowses  ! I speak 
against  my  present  profit ; but  my  wish  hath  a 
preferment  in ’t.  [ Exit. 


SCENE  V. — Cymbeline’s  Tent. 

Enter  Cymbblink,  Belarus,  Guidrrius,  Ajivi- 
RAOU8,  Pisanio,  Lords,  Officers,  and 
Attendants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods 
have  made 

<•)  Old  text  intern,  to. 


Preservers  of  my  throne.  Woe  is  my  heart. 

That  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought. 

Whose  rags  sham’d  gilded  arms,  whose  naked 
breast 

Stepp’d  before  targes  of  proof,  cannot  be  found : 
lie  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bkl.  I never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  bo  poor  a thing  ; 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis’d  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  lie  hath  been  search’d  among  the  dead 
and  living, 

But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I am 

The  heir  of  his  reward  ; which  I will  add 
To  you  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Bela  mi’s,  Gctiderius,  and  Arviragub. 
By  whom  I grant  she  lives.  ’T  is  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are  : — report  it. 

Bf.l.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 

Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unlew  I add,  we  are  honest. 

Cvm.  Bow  your  kuees. 

Arise,  my  knights  o*  the  battle  ; I create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 


Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There’s  business  in  these  faces. — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o’  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  liappiness,  I must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a physician 

Would  this  report  become  ? But  I consider. 

By  med’cinc  life  may  be  prolong’d,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she  ? 

Con.  \\  ith  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life, 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.  What  she  confess’d 
I will  report,  so  please  you : these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I err ; w ho  with  wet  cheeks 
Were  present  when  she  finish’d. 

p Pr’ythee,  Bay. 

Cob.  First,  she  confess’d  she  never  lov’d  you ; 
only 

Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  : 

Married  your  royalty,  was" wife  to  your  place  ; 
Abhorr’d  your  person. 

She  alone  knew  this : 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I would  not 
Believe  her  lips  iu  opening  it.  Proceed. 
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Con.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to 
lore 

With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  os  a scorpion  to  her  sight ; whose  life, 

Hut  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta’en  off  my  poisou. 

Cym.  O most  delicate  fiend  ! 

Who  is  ’t  can  read  a woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 
Cob.  More,  sir,  and  worse.  She  did  confess 
she  had 

For  you  a mortal  mineral ; which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  lingering, 
By  inches  waste  you  : in  which  time  she  purpos’d. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
Overcome  you  with  her  show : yea,*  and  in  time 
When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,  to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown  : 

But,  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence, 
Grew  shameless-desperate : open’d,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes  ; repented 
The  evils  she  hatch’d  were  not  effected : so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.  Wo  did,  so  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mino  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 

Mine  cars,  that  heard  + her  flattery  ; nor  my  heart 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming:  it  had  been 
vicious 

To  have  mistrusted  her  : yet,  O my  daughter  ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  mayst  say, 

And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.  Heaven  mend  all ! — 

Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer,  amt  other 
Homan  prisoners,  guarded ; Posthumus 
behind,  and  Imooen. 

Thou  com’st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute  ; that 
The  Britons  have  raz’d  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a bold  one ; whose  kinsmen  have  made 
suit 

That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas’d  with 
slaughter 

Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted  : 
So.  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war  : the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident : had  it  gone  with  us, 

We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 
threaten’d 

Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.  But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  hut  our  lives 
May  be  call’d  ransom,  let  it  come : suffice th 
A Homan  with  a Homan’s  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on ’t ; and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.  This  one  thing  only 


I will  entreat ; my  bov,  a Briton  bom, 

Let  him  be  ransom’d  : never  master  had 
A page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 

So  feat,  so  nurse-like  : let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I’ll  make  bold,  your 
highness 

Cannot  deny  ; he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  serv’d  a Homan : save  him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I have  surely  seen  him  : 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. 

Boy,  thou  hast  look’d  thyself  into  my  grace. 

And  art  miue  own. — I know  not  why,  nor*  where- 
fore, 

To  say,  live,  boy  : ne’er  thank  thy  master  ; live  : 
And  ask  of  Cymbclinc  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty  Aud  thy  state,  I ’ll  give  it ; 

Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a prisoner 
The  noblest  ta’en. 

Imo.  I humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.  I do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet  I know  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no  : alack, 

There’s  other  work  in  hand  : I see  a thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  : your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  mo, 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me : briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  hoys. — 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex’d  ? 

Cym.  What  wouldst  thou,  boy  ? 

I love  thee  more  and  more  ; think  more  and  more 
What ’a  best  to  ask.  Know’st  him  thou  look’st  on  ? 
speak, 

Wilt  have  him  live  ? Is  he  thy  kin  ? thy  friend  ? 

Imo.  He  is  a Homan  ; no  more  kin  to  mo 
Than  I to  your  highness  ; who,  being  born  your 
vassal, 

Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey’st  him  so? 

Imo,  I’ll  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  best  attention.  What’s  thy  name  ? 
Imo.  Fidclc,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  *rt  my  good  youth,  my  page  ; 

I’ll  be  thy  master  : walk  with  me  ; speak  freely. 

[Cymbkltnr  and  Imogen*  converse  apart . 
Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv’d  from  death  ? 

Anv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidclc  : — what  think  you  ? 
Gin,  The  same  dead  tiling  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace  ! see  further ; he  eyes  us 
not ; forbear ; 


(*)  Old  text  omlti,  nor . 
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Creatures  may  be  alike : were  ’t  he,  I am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

On.  But  we  saw*  him  dead. 

Bel..  Be  silent ; let’s  see  further. 

Pis.  [Aside.]  It  is  my  mistress  : 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  ou 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Cymbrlxnb  and  Imogen  come  forward. 
Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side  ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir  [To  Iacuimo. ],  step 
you  forth ; 

Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 

Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 

Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On, f speak  to 
him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  [Aside."]  What’s  that  to  him  ? 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

Iach.  Thou ’It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that, 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How  ! me  ? 

Iach.  I am  glad  to  be  constrain’d  to  utter  that 
Which*  torments  me  to  conceal.  By  villainy 
I got  this  ring  ; ’t  was  Leonatus’  jewel, 

Whom  thou  didst  banish  ; aud, — which  more  may 
grieve  thee 

As  it  doth  me, — a nobler  sir  ne’er  liv’d 
’Twixt  sky  and  ground.  Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 
lord? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

Iach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false 
spirits 

Quail  to  remember, — give  me  leave ; I faint. 
Cym.  My  daughter ! what  of  her  ? Keuew  thy 
strength  : 

I had  lather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I hear  more  : strive,  man,  and  speak. 

Iach.  Upon  a time, — unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour ! — it  was  in  Rome, — accurs’d 
The  mansion  where! — ’t  was  at  a feast, — O 
would 

Our  viands  had  been  poison’d,  or,  at  least, 

Those  which  I heav’d  to  head  ! — the  good  Post- 
humus ! — 

What  should  I say  ? he  was  too  good,  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were  ; and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rarist  of  good  ones, — sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 


(•)  Pint  folio,  see.  (♦)  Old  text,  On*. 

» Which  torment*  me  to  Which  I*  usually  an  append- 

age of  the  preceding  line;  we  adopt  the  arrangement  of  the  folio, 
hut  a cree  with  Mr.  Djrce  In  considering  the  word  an  impertinent 
addition  of  the  transcriber  or  printer. 


[scene  V. 

For  beauty  tliat  mode  barren  the  swell’d  boast 
Of  him  tliat  best  could  speak  ; for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ; b for  condition, 

A shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for ; besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye : — 

Cym.  I stand  on  fire : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

Iach.  All  too  soon  I shall, 

Unless  thou  wouldst  grieve  quickly.  This  Post- 
humus— 

Most  like  a noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  m royal  lover — took  his  hint ; 

And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais’d, — therein 
Ho  was  as  calm  as  virtue, — he  began 
His  mistress’  picture ; which  by  his  tongue  being 
made, 

And  then  a mind  put  in’t,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack’d  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov’d  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

Iach.  Your  daughter’s  chastity — there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 

And  she  alone  were  cold  : whereat,  I,  wretch  ! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise,  and  wager’d  with 
him 

Pieces  of  gold  ’gainst  this,  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour’d  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of ’s  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery  : he,  true  knight, 

No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring, 

And  would  so,  had  it  been  a carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus’  wheel  ; and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.  Away  to  Britain 
Post  I in  this  design : — well  may  you,  sir, 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter,  the  wide  difference 
’Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.  Being  thus  quench’d 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
’Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely  ; for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail’d 
That  I return’d  with  simular  proof  onough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown, 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  ; averring  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet,— 
O,  cunning,  how  I got  it ! • — nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  ho  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack’d, 


(•}  Pint  folio  omits,  if. 

& for  feature,  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venn*,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Posture*  beyond  brief  nature;] 

Par  grace  and  dignity  of  form,  surpassing  those  antique  statues 
of  Venus  and  Minerra,  whose  attitudes  arc  unattainable  by  nature. 
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CYMBKLINE. 


ACT  V.] 


[tfCEXE  V. 


I having  ta’en  the  forfeit.  Whereupon, — 
Meihiuks,  I see  him  now, — 

Pout.  [Rushing  forward .]  A y,  so  thou  dost, 
Italian  fiend  ! — Ay  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 

To  come  ! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justiccr  ! Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious : it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o’  the  earth  amend. 
By  being  worse  than  they.  I am  Posthumus, 
That  kill’d  thy  daughter : — villain-like,  I lie 
That  caus’d  a lesser  villain  than  myself, 

A sacrilegious  thief,  to  do ’t : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she  ; yea,  and  she  herself. 

Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o’  the  street  to  bay  me  : every  villain 
Be  called  Posthumus  Leonatus  ; and 
Be  villainy  less  than  ’twas  ! — O Imogen  ! 

My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  ! O Imogen, 

Imogen,  Imogen  ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord  ; hear,  hear ! 

Post.  Shall ’«  have  a play  of  this?  Thou 
scornful  page, 

There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her : she  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  help  . 

Mine  and  your  mistress  ; — O,  my  lord  Posthumus! 
You  ne’er  kill’d  Imogen  till  now  : — help,  help  ! — 
Mine  honour’d  lady ! 

Gym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress  1 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  meau  to  strike 
me 

To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo.  O,  get  thee  from  my  Bight ; 

Thou  gav'st  inc  poison  : dangerous  fellow,  hence  ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are  ! 

Gym.  The  tunc  of  Imogen  ! 

Pis.  Lady,  the  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur 
on  me,  if 

That  box  I gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A precious  thing ; 1 had  it  from  the  queen. 

Gym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison’d  me. 

Con.  O gods  ! — 

I left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess’d, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest : if  Pisan  to 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I gave  him  for  cordial , she  is  serv'd 
As  I teould  serve  a rat. 

Cym.  What’s  this,  Cornelius? 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun’d  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her ; still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  eats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem  : I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
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Wras  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta’en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ; but,  in  short  time, 

All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Bo  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta’en  of  it  ? 
Imo.  Most  like  I did,  for  I was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys. 

There  was  our  error. 

Get.  This  is,  sure,  Fidelc. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 
you  ? 

Think  that  you  are  upon  a rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  [Embracing  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul. 

Till  the  tree  die ! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What,  mak’st  thou  me  a dullard  in  this  act  ?• 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.  [ Kneeling . 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I blame 
ye  not ; 

You  had  a motive  for’t. 

[To  Gotdkrius  and  Aryiragus. 
Cym.  My  tears  that  fall 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee  1 Imogen, 

Thy  mother’s  dead. 

Imo.  I am  sorry  for’t,  my  lord. 

Cym.  O,  she  was  naught ; and  ’long  of  her  it 
was 

That  we  meet  here  so  strangely : but  her  son 
Is  gono,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord. 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I’ll  speak  troth.  Lord 
Cioten, 

Upon  my  lady’s  missing,  come  to  mo 
With  his  sword  drawn  ; foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 
sworo 

If  I discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 

It  was  my  instant  death : by  accident, 

I had  a feigned  letter  of  my  master’s 
Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford  ; 
Where,  in  a frenzy,  in  my  master’s  garments, 
Which  he  inforc’d  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unehaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  Indy’s  honour : what  became  of  him, 

I further  know  not. 

Got.  Let  me  end  the  story  : 

I slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  fu refend  I 

I would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a hard  sentence : pr’ythee,  valiant  youth. 
Bony ’t  again. 

Gui.  1 have  spoke  it,  and  I did  it. 

Cym.  He  wus  a prince. 


■ What,  iuak’*t  thou  tiie  a dullard  in  thi*  actf)  Do  you  give 
me,  in  thii  -.renc,  the  put  only  of  a looker  on  f Sliakeapeair 
thinking  of  the  ata^c. 
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Got.  A most  incivil  one : the  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince- like  ; for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me  : I cut  off  his  head ; 

And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I am  sorry0  for  thee. 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn’d,  and  must 
Endure  our  law : thou’rt  dead  ! 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

1 thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bkl.  Stay,  sir  king : 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  lie  slew, 

As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited  than  a band  of  Clotcns 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  nlone ; 

[To  the  Guard. 

They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 

By  tasting*  of  our  wrath?  IIow  of  descent 
As  good  as  we? 


(•)  First  folio,  tor  row. 

» Bf  tatting  of  omr  t truth  f]  *•  The  comequence."  Johnson 
■ay*.  •*  is  taken  for  the  whole  action  ; &v  tatting  it  kg  forcing  tit 
l-j  make  IMee  latte."  Thi»  may  be  the  true  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion ; but  we  have  always  conceived  tailing,  in  this  place,  to 


Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for’t. 

Bkl.  We  will  die  all  three ; 

But  I will  prove,  that  two  on’s  are  as  good 
As  I have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I must. 

For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger’s  ours. 

Got.  And  our  good,  his. 

Bkl.  Have  at  it  then,  by  leave. 

Thou  hadat,  great  king,  a subject  who 
Was  call’d  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ? he’s 

A banish’d  traitor. 

Bkl.  He  it  is  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age : indeed,  a banish’d  man  ; 

I know  not  how  a traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence  ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot : 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 

And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I’ve  receiv’d  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ! 

mean  trgiag,  tnllmg,  Ac.,  as  In  •*  Twelfth  Night,”  Act  1 1 1.8c.  I 
••  Tatle  your  Itgi,  sir." 

And  again  in  Act  I II.  Sc.  4 — “I  have  heard  of  tome  kind  of 
mrn  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  latle  their  valour." 
Sec  also  note  1*1,  p.  2J6. 
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ACT  T.] 

Bel.  I am  too  blunt  and  saucy:  here ’a  my 
knee ; 

Ero  I arise  I will  prefer m my  sons ; 

Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.  Mighty  sir, 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  arc  none  of  mine ; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 

And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How  ! my  issue  ? 

Bel.  So  sure  ns  you  your  father’s.  I,  old 
Morgan, 

Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish’d : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  • offence,  my  punish- 
ment 

Itself,  and  all  my  treason  ; that  I suffered 
Was  all  the  harm  I did.  These  gentle  princes, — 
For  such  and  so  they  are, — these  twenty  years 
Have  I train’d  up : those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them ; my  breeding  was,  sir,  ns 
Your  highness  knows.  Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment : I mov’d  her  to’t; 

Having  receiv’d  the  punishment  before. 

For  that  which  I did  then  : beaten  for  loyalty, 
Excited  me  to  treason.  Their  dear  loss, 

The  more  of  you ’t  was  felt,  the  more  it  shap’d 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.  But,  gracious  air, 
Here  ore  your  sons  again  ; and  I must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet’st  companions  in  the  world : — 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew ! for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep’st,  and  speak’st. — 

The  service  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  telFst : I lost  my  children  ; 
If  these  be  they,  I know  not  how  to  wish 
A pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas’d  awhile.— 

This  gentleman,  whom  I call  Polydore, 

Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  tine  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 

Your  younger  princely  son  ; he,  sir,  was  lapp’d 
In  a most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen-mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  bad 

Upon  his  neck  a mole,  a sanguine  star ; 

It  was  a mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he  ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp : 

It  was  wise  Nature’s  end  in  the  donation, 

To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what  am  I 

A mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ? Ne’er  mother 
Bcjoic’d  deliverance  more. — Bless’d  pray  you  be, 

(•)  Fii»t  folio,  netre. 

Prefer — ] Advance, 
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[scene  V. 

That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now  !— O,  Imogen, 

Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord  ; 

I have  got  two  worlds  by  *t. — O,  my  gentle  brothers, 
Have  wc  thus  met  ? O,  never  say  hereafter 
But  I am  truest  speaker : you  call’d  me  brother, 
When  I was  but  your  sister ; I you,  brothers, 
When  you*  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Bid  you  e’er  meet  ? 

Anv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gin.  And  nt  first  meeting  lov’d  ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow’d. 

Cym.  O rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I hear  all  through  ? This  fierce 
abridgment 

Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where  ? how  liv’d 
you  ? 

And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ? f how  first  met 
them  ? 

Why  fled  you  from  the  court  ? and  whither  ? 
These, 

And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I know  not  how  much  more,  should  bo  demanded. 
And  all  the  other  by -dependencies, 

From  chance  to  chance ; but  nor  the  time,  nor  place, 
Will  serve  our  long  inter’gatories.  Sec, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  roaster,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a joy  ; the  countcrchangc 
Is  severally  in  all.  Lot’s  quit  this  ground, 

And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 

Thou  art  my  brother:  so  we’ll  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Belarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too ; and  did  relieve  me, 
To  sec  this  gracious  seasou. 

Cym.  All  o’eijoy’d. 

Save  these  in  bonds ; let  them  be  joyful  too, 

For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier  that  so  nobly  fought. 
He  would  have  well  bccom’d  this  place,  and  grac’d 
The  thonkings  of  a king. 

Post.  I am,  sir, 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming  ; ’twos  a fitment  for 
The  purpose  I then  follow’d : — that  I was  he. 
Speak,  Iacliimo:  I had  you  dowu,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 


(•)  Old  text,  *•*. 

({)  Old  text,  brother  t 
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A'T  V] 

Iacu.  I am  down  again  : 

[Kneeling. 

But  now  my  hoary  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 

As  then  your  force  did.  Take  that  life,  beseech  you, 
Which  I so  often  owe : hut  your  ring  first ; 

And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  mo ; 

The  power  that  I have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you : live, 

And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom’d ; 

Wc’U  learn  our  freencss  of  a son-in-law ; 

Pardon  ’a  the  word  to  all. 

Abv.  You  holp  ns,  sir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother  ; 

Joy’d  are  we  that  you  arc.  [Rome, 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer : as  I slept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back’d, 

Appear’d  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred : when  I wok’d,  I found 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ; whose  containing 
la  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I can 
Make  no  collection  of  it ; let  him  show 
Ilis  skill  in  the  construction. 

Lrc.  Philarmonus ! 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth,  [Reads.]  Whenas  a lion's  whelp  shall, 
to  himself  unknown , without  seeking  find,  and  he 
embraced  by  a piece  of  fender  air ; and  when 
from  a stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches , 
which,  being  dead  many  years , shall  after  revive , 
be  Jointed  to  (he  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow  ; then 
shall  Posthumus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortu- 
nate, and  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty .* 

Thou,  Lconatus,  art  the  lion’s  whelp  ; 

The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 

Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much : 

The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Cymbeline. 

Which  we  call  mollis  aer  ; and  mollis  aer 

» And  flourish  in  pure  and  plenty.]  This  precious  scroll,  and 
Us  equally  ridiculous  exposition,  form  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  vision,  and  were  doubtless  the  work  of  the  same  accom- 
plished hand.  Mr.  Collier  RUFgvsts,  wlnt  is  extremely  probable, 
that  both  scroll  and  vision  formed  part  of  an  older  play ; and 


[SCE5E  V. 

We  term  it  mulier : which  mulier  I divine 
Is  this  most  constant  wife ; who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 

Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp’d  about 
With  this  moat  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbelinc, 
Personates  thee : and  thy  lopp’d  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth : who,  by  Belariua  stolen, 

For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv’d, 

To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd  ; whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin  : — and,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Ciesar, 

And  to  the  Roman  empire ; promising 
i To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen : 

Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  her  and 
hers. 

Have  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.  Tho  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do 
tunc 

The  harmony  of  this  peace.  The  vision 
Which  I made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet*  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish’d : for  the  Roman  eagle, 

From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft. 
Lessen’d  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o’  the  sun 
So  vanish’d  : which  foreshow’d  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Casar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 

Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods  ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless’d  altars  ! Publish  wc  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.  Set  wo  forward : let 
A Roman  and  a British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together : so  through  Lud’s  town  march  ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we’ll  ratify  ; seal  it  with  feasts. — 

Sot  on  there ! — Never  was  a war  did  cease. 

Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash’d,  with  such  a peace. 

[Exeunt. 

(•)  Old  text,  yet  ikU. 

such  riddles  being  extremely  popular  on  the  early  stage.  Shakes- 
peare may  not  hav«  liked  to  omit  them. 
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ACT  I. 


(1)  SCENE  I. — Cymbeline.]  The  historical  incident*  in 
this  piece  Shakespeare  domed  from  his  old  authority, 
the  page*  of  Holinsbed  ; and  they  ore  supposed  to  occur 
about  the  twenty  fourth  year  of  Cyrnbelino's  reign  and 
the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus : — 

“ After  the  death  of  Cassitwlane,  ThcomantiusorTenan- 
tius  the  yoongost  sonueof  Lud,  was  made  king  of  Britaine 
in  the  yeere  of  the  world  81*21,  after  the  building  of  Romo 
7U<5,  and  before  the  comming  of  Christ  45.  He  is  named 
also  in  one  of  the  English  chronicles  Tormaeo  : in  the 
same  chronicle  it  is  oontcined,  that  not  he,  but  bis  brother  j 
Androgcus  was  king,  where  Geffrey  of  Monmouth  and 
others  testifie  that  Androgeus  abandoned  the  land  clorolio,  , 
and  continued  still  at  Rome,  because  he  know  the  Uri tains  I 
hated  him  for  treason  ho  had  committed  in  aiding  Julius 
Cesar  against  Cassihelano.  Thoomantius  ruled  the  land 
in  good  quiet,  and  paid  the  tribute  to  tho  Romans  which 
Cassihellane  had  granted,  and  final  lie  departed  this  life 
after  he  had  reigned  22  yeares,  and  was  buried  at  Ixmdon. 

" Kymbcline  or  Cimboline  the  sonno  of  Thoomantius  was 
of  the  Uritains  made  king  after  the  decetsse  of  his  father, 
in  the  yeare  of  the  world  8914,  after  the  building  of  Rome 
728,  and  before  tho  birth  of  our  Saviour  33.  This  man  (as 
some  write)  was  brought  up  at  Romo  ami  there  made 
knight  by  Augustus  Cesar,  under  whome  he  served  in  tho 
warrea,  and  was  in  such  favour  with  him,  that  he  was  at 
libertie  to  pay  his  tribute  or  not.  • • • Touching  tho 
continuance  of  tho  veares  of  Kymbelines  reigne,  some 
writers  doo  varie,  but  tho  best  approoved  aftirme,  that 
he  reigned  35  yeares  and  then  died,  and  w'as  buried  at 
London,  leaving  behind  him  two  sonnes,  Guiderius  and 
Arviragus. 

“ But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although  our  histories 
doo  affirmo,  that  as  well  this  Kymbcline,  as  also  his  father 
Theomantius,  lived  in  quiet  with  tho  Romans,  and  con- 
tinually to  them  pAied  the  tributes  which  the  Britains 
had  covenanted  with  Julius  Cesar  to  nay,  yet  we  find  in 
the  Romano  writers,  that  after  Julius  Cesar’s  death,  when 
Augustus  had  taken  upon  him  the  rule  of  the  empire,  the 
Britains  refused  to  ]>aie  that  tribute  : whereat  as  Cornelius 


IW-itus  reporteth,  Augustus  (being  otherwise  occupied) 
wo*  contented  to  winke,  howbeit  through  earnest  calling 
I upon  to  recover  his  right  by  such  as  were  desirous  to  see 
I the  uttermost  of  tho  British  kingdom©  ; at  length,  to  wit, 
j in  tho  tenth  yeare  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  which 
was  about  the  thirteenth  yeare  of  tho  said  Theomantius, 
Augustus  made  provision  to  passo  with  an  armio  over  into 
Britaino,  and  was  come  forward  upon  hi*  journey  into 
Gallia  Coltica : or  as  wo  maio  saio,  into  these  hither  parts 
of  Franco.  * * * 

“ Whether  this  controversy  which  appeareth  to  fall  forth 
betwixt  the  Britans  and  Augustus,  was  occasioned  by 
Kymbcline,  or  some  other  prince  of  the  Britains,  I have 
not  to  avouch : for  that  by  our  writers  it  is  reported,  that 
Kymbcline  being  brought  up  in  Rome,  and  Knighted  in 
tho  court  of  Augustus,  ever  shewed  himselfe  a friend  to 
tho  Romans,  and  chieflio  was  loth  to  breake  with  them, 
because  tho  youth  of  tho  Britoine  nation  should  not  be 
deprived  of  tho  benefit  to  ho  trained  and  brought  up 
among  the  Romans,  whereby  they  might  learne  both  to 
bohavo  themsalves  like  civil!  men,  ana  to  atteine  to  the 
knowledge  of  feats  of  warro."— HoUNshkd. 

(2)  Scene  III.— 

and  then 

Ilare  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  tcept.  ] \ 

This  pathetic  description  was  perhaps  suggested  by  a 
passage  from  Golding's  translation  of  “ Ovid'*  Metamor- 
phosis : M — 

*•  She  llfllnfr  up  her  w»trr  eye*  behild  her  husband  stand 

Uppon  the  Hatches  making  signet  by  bcckentng  with  his  hand  : 
And  she  made  signet  to  him  againe.  And  after  that  the  land 
Was  farre  remooved  from  the  ship,  and  that  the  sight  began 
To  be  unable  to  diacerne  the  face  of  any  man. 

As  long  as  ere  she  could  she  l»okt  upon  the  rowing  keel* 

And  when  she  could  no  longer  time  for  distance  ken  it  weele. 
She  looked  still  upon  the  smiles  that  flashed  with  the  wind* 
Upon  the  mist.  And  when  she  rould  the  salles  no  longer  find, 
8be  gate  her  to  her  emptie  bed  with  sad  and  sorie  hart." 

Goldixo's  Orid,  b.  xi.  (1567). 


ACT 

(1)  Scene  II.— 

A mole  cinque -spotted,  like,  the  crimson  drops 
/’  the  bottom  of  a cotrsJijt.] 

This  particular  circumstance  js  only  found  in  the  Italian 
novel,  of  which  the  following  i*  Skottowe's  abstract : — 
“Several  Italian  merchant*  met  accidentally  in  Paris 
at  nupper,  and  conversed  freely  of  their  absent  wive*. 

* I know  not,'  one  jestingly  remarkod,  1 how  my  wife 
conduct*  herself  in  my  absence.  but  of  thi*  I am  cer-  j 
tain,  that  whenever  1 meet  with  an  attractive  beauty,  j 
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H. 

I make  the  best  advantage  I can  of  the  opportunity.* 
* And  »o  do  1/  quoth  another,  'for  whether  I believe  my 
wife  unfaithful  or  not,  she  will  be  so,  if  she  plea*®*.’  A 
third  said  the  same,  and  all  readily  coincide*  1 in  the 
licentious  opinion,  except  Bcroabo  Lomellia,  of  Genoa, 
who  maintained  that  ho  had  a wife  perfectly  beautiful,  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  and  of  such  indisputable  chastity, 
that  he  was  convinced  ii  he  were  nbeent  for  ten  years,  she 
would  preserve  her  fidelity.  A young  merchant  of  Pia- 
cenza, A wbrogiulo,  was  extremely  facetious  on  the  subject, 
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and  concluded  some  libertine  remarks  by  offering  to  effect 
the  seduction  of  this  modern  Lucretia,  provided  oppor- 
tunity were  affordod  him.  Bemabo  answered  his  confident 
boast  by  the  proposition  of  a wager,  which  was  instantly 
accepted. 

" According  to  agreement,  Bemabo  remained  at  Pans, 
while  Ambrogiulo  set  out  for  Genoa,  where  his  inquiries 
soon  convinced  him  that  Ginevra,  the  wife  of  Bemabo.  had 
not  been  too  highly  praised,  and  that  his  wager  would  be 
lost  without  he  could  effect  by  stratagem  wbat  he  had 
certainly  no  probability  of  obtaining  by  direct  solicitation. 
Chance  threw  in  his  way  a poor  woman,  often  employed  in 
tho  house  of  Ginevra,  whom  he  secured  in  his  interest  by 
a bribe.  Pretending  unavoidable  absence  for  a fow  days, 
the  woman  introated  Ginevra  to  take  charge  of  a largo 
chest  till  she  returned.  The  lady  consented,  and  the 
chest,  with  Ambrogiulo  socreted  in  it,  was  placed  in  > 
Ginevra' s bedchamber.  When  the  lady  retired  to  rest,  tho 
villain  crept  from  his  concealment,  and  by  the  light  of  a I 
taper,  took  particular  notice  of  tho  pictures  and  furniture,  | 
and  tho  form  and  situation  of  tho  apartment.  Advancing  j 
to  tho  bod,  he  eagerly  sought  for  some  mark  about  tho 
lady's  pereon,  and  at  last  espiod  a mole  and  tuft  of  golden 
hair  upon  her  left  breast.  Then  taking  a ring,  a purse, 
and  otnor  trifles,  he  returned  to  his  concealment,  whence 
he  was  not  released  till  the  third  day,  when  tho  woman 
returned,  and  had  the  chest  convoyed  home. 

“ Ambrogiulo  hastily  summoned  the  merchants  in  Paris,  j 
who  were  present  when  tho  wager  was  laid.  As  a proof 
of  his  success  ho  produced  the  stolen  trinkets;  called 
them  gifts  from  tho  lady,  and  described  tho  furniture  of 
the  bed-room.  Bemabo  acknowledged  tho  correctness  of 
tho  account,  and  confessed  that  tho  purse  and  ring 
belonged  to  his  wife;  but  added,  that  as  Ambrogiulo 
might  have  obtained  his  account  of  the  room,  and  pro- 
cured the  jewels  also,  from  some  of  Ginovra’s  servants,  his 
claim  to  tho  money  was  not  yet  established.  1 The  proofs 
I have  given,’  said  Ambrogiulo,  * ought  to  suffice  ; but  as 
you  call  on  me  for  more,  I will  silence  your  scepticism  at 
once  ; — Ginevra  has  a mole  on  her  left  breast.’  Bcmubo's 
countenance  testified  tho  truth  of  tho  assertion,  and  he 
shortly  acknowledged  it  by  words : he  then  paid  the  sum 
he  had  wagered,  and  instantly  set  out  for  Italy.” 

(2)  Scene  III. — Hark!  hark ! the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings,  dr.]  The  nightingale  herself  has  not  more  happily 
inspired  our  early  poets  than  the  lark.  Hear,  with  what 


melody  the  father  of  them  all  makes  the  morning  songster's 
carol  welcome  the  glorious  sun, — 

u The  busy  lsrke.  inc«»**er  of  daye 
fUlucth  in  hire  son*  the  morwc  gray : 

And  fyry  Phebus  ryseih  up  so  bright. 

That  al  the  orient  laughetn  of  the  light.” 

Chaiteh's  Kntghtes  Tale. 

Hear,  too,  Sponsor:— 

" Wake  now  my  love,  awake;  for  it  is  time. 

The  Rosy  Monte  long  since  left  Tithones  bed. 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  elyme. 

And  Pharbus  gins  to  shew  hia  glorious  hid. 

Hark  how  the  rheerefull  birds  do  chaunt  they r laies 
And  car  roll  of  loves  praise. 

The  merry  Larke  hir  mattins  sings  sloft, 

The  thrush  replyes.  the  Mavis  descant  playes, 

The  Ouceil  shrills,  the  Ruddock  warbles  soft. 

So  goodly  all  agree  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  dayes  merriment."— Epithalamion,  IMS. 

Nor  forget  Shakespeare,  again,  on  the  same  theme,  in  his 
“ Venus  and  Adonis  : 

••  Lo  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  reit. 

Prom  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 

And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty.” 

Nor  Milton,  in  his  “ Paradise  Lost,”  Book  V. : — 

" ■ - ye  birds 

That  singing  up  tohearens  gate  ascend." 

(3)  Scene  IV.— 

her  attendants  are 

All  strai  n,  and  honourable.] 

" It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  the  attendants  on  our 
nobility  and  other  great  personage*  (as  it  is  now  for  tho 
servants  of  the  king)  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  on  their 
entrance  into  office.  In  tho  household  book  of  the  5th 
Earl  of  Northumberland  (compiled  a.d.  1512),  it  is  expressly 
ordered  [p.  49]  that  * what  person  soever  he  be  that  corn- 
myth  to  my  Ixmiue  sendee,  that  incontynent  after  he  ho 
introd  in  the  chequymmll  [check-roll]  that  ho  bo  sworn  in 
the  countyngc-bous’by  a gcntillman- usher  or  yeman-usher 
in  tho  presence  of  tho  heue  officers  ; and  on  theiro  absence 
before  the  clerke  of  tho  kechynge  either  by  such  an  oath 
as  is  in  the  Book  of  Othos,  y IT  any  such  [oath]  be,  or  ells 
| by  such  an  oth  as  thei  shall  soymo  beste  by  their  dis- 
i cretion.'" — Percy. 


ACT 


(1)  Scene  I.— 

The  fam'd  Cassibtlan , who  was  once  at  point, — 

0,  ijij/lot  Fortune  !— to  master  Conor's  sword, 

Made  Lull's  town  with  rejoicing  tire*  bright, 

And  Britons  strut  with  courage.} 

“Thus  according  to  that  which  Cesar  himselfo  and  other 
authentick  authors  have  written,  was  Britaine  made 
tributarie  to  the  Romans  by  the  conduct  of  tho  same 
Cesar.  But  our  historic#  farro  differ  from  this,  affirming 
that  Cesar  comming  the  second  time,  was  by  the  Britaine* 
with  valiancie  and  martial!  prowesse  beaten  and  repelled, 
as  ho  was  at  tho  first,  and  speciallie  by  meanes  that  C’assi- 
bellane  had  pight  in  tho  Thames  great  piles  of  trees  piked 
with  yron,  through  which  his  ship**  being  entred  tho  river, 
were  perished  and  lost.  And  after  his  comming  a land,  ho 
was  vanquished  in  bat  tell,  and  constrained  to  flee  into 
Gallia  with  those  ships  that  remained.  For  ioy  of  this 
second  victorio  (saith  Galfrid)  Cassibellano  made  a grant 
feast  at  London,  and  there  did  sacrifice  to  the  gods.” 
— Holiksbrd. 


hi. 

The  same  chronicler  thus  accounts  for  the  name  of 
Lud’n  town : — 

“ Lud  began  his  rcigne,  in  the  yeere  after  the  creation 
of  the  world  3895,  aftor  tho  building  of  tho  citie  of 
Rome  679,  before  the  comming  of  Christ  72,  and  before 
the  Romanos  entred  Britaine  19  y ceres.  This  Lud  proved 
a right  woorthie  prince,  amending  the  lawes  of  the  rcnlme 
that  were  defective,  abolishing  evill  customs  and  manors 
used  among  his  people,  and  repairing  old  cities  and  tounes 
which  were  dccaioa : but  speciallie  he  delited  most  to 
beautifie  and  inlargo  with  buildings  the  citie  of  Troino- 
vant,  which  he  compassed  with  a strong  wall  made  of  lime 
and  stone,  in  tho  best  manor  fortified  with  diverse  fair© 
towers  : and  in  the  west  part  of  tho  same  wall  he  erected 
a strong  gate,  which  ho  commanded  to  be  called  after  his 
name,  Luds  gate,  and  so  unto  this  dale  it  is  called  Ludgato, 
(8)  onelie  drowned  in  nronuntintion  of  the  word.  • • • 
By  reason  that  king  Lud  so  much  esteemed  that  citie 
before  all  other  of  his  roalme,  inlorging  it  so  greatlio  as 
ho  did,  and  continuallie  in  manner  remained  there,  the 
name  was  changed,  so  that  it  was  called  Caerlud,  that  is 
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to  saie,  Luds  towno  : and'aftcr  by  comiption  of  speech  it 
was  named  London. ’* — Hutorg  of  England,  Book  111.  c.  9. 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

M ulmutius  * made  our  lain, 

Who  vas  the  Unit  of  Britain  which  did  put 
Ifts  brow*  within  a golden  crown,  and  cu/f  d 
Himself  a ting .] 

“ Mulmudus  Dunwallo,  or  os  other  saie  Dunwallo  Mulmu- 
cdus,  the  »onno  of  C'loton,  pot  the  upper  hand  of  the  other 
dukes  or  rulers  : and  niter  his  fathers  dcccnsse  began  his 
reigno  over  tho  whole  monarchic  of  Britaine,  in  the  vecre 
of  tho  world  3529.  * * This  Mulmuciua  Dunwallo  is 

named  in  tho  english  chroniclo  Donebant,  and  proovod  a 
right  wortliiu  prince.  Ho  budded  within  tho  citie  of  Lon- 
don then  called  Troinovant,  a temple,  and  called  it  tho 
temple  of  peace.  • • Ho  also  made  manic  good  lawos, 

which  woro  long  after  usod,  called  Mulmuciua  lnwea,  turned 
out  of  tho  British  speech  into  the  Lntine  by  Gildas  Priscus, 
and  lom;  tiuio  after  translated  out  of  latino  into  english  by 
Alfred  king  of  England,  and  mingled  in  his  statutes.  • • 
After  ho  had  established  his  land,  and  set  his  Britain*  in 
good  and  convenient  order,  he  ordeined  him  bv  tho  advise 
of  his  lords  a crowno  of  golde,  and  caused  himselfe  with 
g rente  sole  mni  tie  to  be  crowned,  according  to  tho  custom 
of  tho  pagan  lawos  then  in  use  : and  bicauso  ho  was  tho 
first  that  bore  a crowno  heero  in  Britaine,  after  the  opinion 
of  sumo  writers,  ho  is  named  tho  first  king  of  Britaine,  and 


all  tho  other  before  rehearsed  are  named  rulers,  dukes,  or 
governors." — HoLlNBHED. 

<3)  Scene  IV.— 

a garment  out  of  fashion  ; 

A ndfor  / am  richer  than  to  hang  Ig  the  walls, 

I must  be  ripp’d.] 

" To  ' hang  by  tho  walls,’ " Stecvens  remarks,  '‘docs  not 
mean,  to  be  converted  into  hangings  for  a room,  but  to  bo 
hung  up,  as  useless,  among  the  neglected  contents  of  a 
wardrobe.  So  in  ‘ Measure  for  Measure : ’ — ■ 

* That  have,  like  unacoui'd  amour,  hung  by  the  trull. ’ 

“ When  a boy,  at  an  ancient  mansion-house  in  Suffolk,  I 
saw  one  of  these  repositories,  which  ( thanks  to  a succession 
of  old  maids  !)  had  been  preserved  with  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  almost  a century  and  n half. 

“Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of 
slight  materials,  were  not  kept  in  drawers,  or  given  away 
as  soon  as  lapse  of  timo  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired 
their  value.  On  tho  contrary,  they  were  hung  up  on 
wooden  pegs  in  a room  appropriated  to  tho  sole  purpose  of 
receiving  them  ; and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were 
composed  of  rich  substances  wore  occasionally  ripped  for 
domestic  uses  (vie.  mantles  for  infants,  rests  for  children, 
and  counterpanes  for  beds),  articles  of  inferior  quality  were 
suffered  to  hang  bu  the  walls,  till  age  and  moths  had 
destroyed  what  pride  would  not  pormit  to  be  worn  by  ser- 
vants or  poor  relations.” 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  III. — A narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two 
ho‘,t  /]  Holinshed  relates  tho  story  whence  this  incident  is 
taken  as  having  hap{tened  in  Scotland  during  tho  reign  of 
king  Kenneth,  a.d.  976. 

" The  Danes,  perceiving  that  there  was  no  hope  of  life, 
but  in  victorie,  rushed  forth  with  such  violence  upon  their 
adversaries,  that  first  tho  right,  and  then  after  the  left 
wing  of  the  Scots,  was  constrained  to  retire  and  flee 
backo,  tho  middle  wardo  stoutly  yet  keeping  their  ground  : 
but  the  same  stood  in  such  danger,  being  now  left  naked 
on  the  sides,  that  the  victorie  must  needos  have  remained 
with  tho  Danes,  had  not  a renewer  of  tho  battel)  come  in 
time,  by  the  appointment  (us  is  to  be  thought)  of  almightio 
God. 

“ For  as  it  chanced,  there  was  in  tho  next  field  at  the 
ramo  time  an  hushandman,  with  two  of  his  sons  busie 
about  his  worke,  named  lluie,  a man  strong  and  stifle  in 
making  and  shape  of  bodie,  but  indued  with  a valiant  cou- 


rage. This  Hide  beholding  the  king  with  tho  most  part  of 
the  nobles,  fighting  with  great  valiancio  in  tho  middlo 
ward,  now  destitute  of  the  wrings,  and  in  peat  danger 
to  l»e  oppressed  with  the  great  violence  of  his  enimieo, 
caught  a plow-beamc  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  same  ex- 
horting his  souncs  to  doo  tho  like  hasted  towards  the 
betted.  • * There  was  neere  to  tho  place  of  the  battell 
a long  lane  fensed  on  the  sides  with  ditches  and  wallee 
made  of  turfo,  through  tho  which  the  Soots  which  fled  were 
beaten  down  by  tho  cnimies  in  hoapes. 

“ Here  Haio  with  his  sonnes,  supposing  thev  might  best 
staie  the  fight,  placed  themselves  overthwart  the  lane,  l«eat 
thorn  bncko  whom  they  met  fleemg,  and  spared  neither 
friend  nor  fo:  but  dowue  they  went  all  such  as  came 
within  their  roach,  wherewith  diverse  hardie  personages 
cried  unto  their  feliowes  to  roturno  back  unto  tho  battell.” 

— Histone  qf  Scotland,  fo.  155. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  CYMBELINE. 


“ Cymbeline  is  one  of  Shakspeare’s  most  wonderful  compositions.  Ho  has  here  combined  a novel 
of  Boccacio's  with  traditionary  tales  of  the  ancient  Britons^ reaching  back  to  the  times  of  the  first 
Roman  emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together  into  one 
harmonious  whole  the  social  manners  of  the  newest  times  with  olden  heroic  deeds,  and  even  with 
appearances  of  the  gods.  In  the  character  of  Imogen  no  one  feature  of  female  excellence  is  omitted  : 
her  chaste  tenderness,  her  softness,  and  her  virgin  pride,  her  boundless  resignation,  and  her  magna- 
nimity towards  her  mistaken  husband,  by  whom  sho  is  unjustly  persecuted,  her  adventures  in  disguise, 
her  apparent  death,  and  her  recovery,  form  altogether  a picture  equally  tender  and  affecting.  Tho  two 
Princes,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  both  educated  in  the  wilds,  form  a noble  contrast  to  Miranda  and 
Perdita.  Shaksjveare  is  fond  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the  natural  over  the  artificial  Over  tho 
art  which  enriches  nature,  he  somewhere  says,  there  is  a higher  art  created  by  nature  herself.* •* 
As  Miranda’s  unconscious  and  unstudied  sweetness  is  more  pleasing  than  those  charms  which  endeavour 
to  captivate  us  by  the  brilliant  embellishments  of  a refined  cultivation,  so  in  these  two  youths,  to  whom 
the  chase  has  given  vigour  and  hardihood,  but  who  are  ignorant  of  their  high  destination,  and  havo 
been  brought  up  apart  from  human  society,  wo  are  equally  enchanted  by  a tin  in-  heroism  which  leads 
them  to  Anticipate  and  to  dream  of  deeds  of  valour,  till  an  occasion  is  offered  which  they  are  irresistibly 
compelled  to  embrace.  When  Imogen  comes  in  disguise  to  their  cave  ; when,  with  all  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  form  an  impassioned  friendship  for  the  tender  boy,  in  whom  they 
neither  suspect  a female  nor  their  own  sister  ; when,  on  their  return  from  the  chase,  they  find  her  dead, 
then  ‘ sing  her  to  the  ground,’  and  cover  the  grave  with  flowers : — theso  scenes  might  give  to  the  most 
deadened  imagination  a new  life  for  poetry.  If  a tragical  event  is  only  apparent,  in  such  case,  whether 
the  spectators  are  already  aware  of  it  or  ought  merely  to  suspect  it,  Shakspcare  always  knows  how  to 
mitigate  the  impression  without  weakening  it : he  makes  the  mourning  musical,  that  it  may  gain  in 
solemnity  what  it  loses  in  seriousness.  With  respect  to  the  other  parts,  the  wiso  and  vigorous  Belarius, 
who,  after  long  living  as  a hermit,  again  becomes  a hero,  is  a venerable  figure  ; the  Italian  Iachimo’s 
ready  dissimulation  and  quick  presence  of  mind  is  quite  suitable  to  the  bold  treachery  which  he  plays  ; 
Cymbeline,  the  father  of  Imogcu,  and  even  her  husband  Posthumus,  during  the  first  half  of  the  piece, 


* The  jwujfiffe  in  Shakspeare  here  quoted,  taken  with  the 
contest,  will  uot  bear  the  construction  of  the  critic.  The  whole 
run*  thus:  — 

•*  Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

Rut  nature  makes  that  mean  : ao,  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A Rentier  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 

And  make  conceive  a baik  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race  : this  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather ; but 

The  art  Itself  Is  nature.”— If  infer  V Tale,  Aet  IV.  Sr.  3. 

vol.  II.  76J) 


Shakspcare  does  not  here  mean  to  institute  a comparison  be- 
tween the  relative  excellency  of  that  which  is  innate  and  that 
which  we  owe  to  instruction  ; but  merely  says,  that  the  instruc- 
tion or  art  is  itself  a part  of  nature.  The  speech  is  addressed  by 
Potyxenes  to  Perdita,  to  persuade  her  that  the  changes  effected  in 
the  appearance  of  flowers  by  the  art  of  the  gardener  are  not  to  be 
accounted  unnatural;  and  the  expression  of  making  conceire  a 
hark  uf  batrr  kind  bg  bud  oj  nobler  race  (i.r.  engrafting),  would 
rather  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  mind  derived  its  chief  value 
from  the  influence  of  culture.— Tuans. 
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are  somewhat  sacrificed,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise : the  false  and  wicked  Queen  is  merely  an 
instrument  of  the  plot ; she  and  her  stupid  son  Cloton  (the  only  comic  part  in  the  piece),  whose  rudo 
arrogance  is  portrayed  w’ith  much  humour,  are,  before  the  conclusion,  got  rid  of  by  merited  punishment. 
As  for  the  heroical  part  of  tho  fable, — the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  which  brings  on  the 
denouement,  the  poet  in  tho  extent  of  his  plan  had  so  little  room  to  spare,  that  he  merely  endeavours  to 
represent  it  as  a mute  procession.  But  to  the  last  scene,  whore  all  the  numerous  threads  of  the  knot 
are  untied,  ho  has  again  given  its  full  development,  that  he  might  collect  together  into  one  focus  the 
scattered  impressions  of  the  whole.  This  example  and  many  others  are  a sufficient  refutation  of 
Johnson’s  assertion,  that  Shakspeare  usually  hurries  over  the  conclusion  of  his  pieces.  Rather  does 
he,  from  a desire  to  satisfy  the  feelings,  introduce  a great  deal  which,  so  far  as  the  understanding  of  the 
denouement  requires,  might  in  a strict  sense  be  justly  spared  : our  modern  spectators  are  much  more 
impatient  to  see  the  curtain  drop,  w'hen  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  determined,  than  those  of  his  day 
could  have  been.” — Schleoel. 

“This  play,  if  not,  in  the  construction  of  its  fable,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  our  author’s  productions, 
is,  in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  of  variety  and  truth  of  character,  aud  in  the  display  of  sentiment  and 
emotion,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting.  Nor  can  wc  avoid  expressing  our  astonishment  at  the 
sweeping  condemnation  which  Johnson  has  passed  upon  it ; charging  its  fiction  with  folly,  its  conduct 
with  absurdity,  its  events  with  impossibility  ; terming  its  faults  too  evident  for  detection  and  too  gross 
for  aggravation. 

“Of  the  enormous  injustice  of  this  sentence,  nearly  every  page  of  Cymbeline  will,  to  a reader  of  any 
taste  or  discrimination,  bring  the  most  decisive  evidence.  That  it  possesses  many  of  the  too  common 
inattentions  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  exhibits  a frequent  violation  of  costume,  and  a singular  confusion  of 
nomenclature,  cannot  be  denied ; but  these  are  trifles  light  as  air  when  contrasted  with  its  merits, 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  worth,  rich  and  full  in  all  that  breathes  of  vigour,  animation, 
aud  intellect,  in  all  that  elevates  tho  fancy,  and  improves  the  heart,  in  all  that  fills  the  eye  with  tears, 
or  agitates  the  soul  with  hope  and  fear. 

“ In  possession  of  excellences  vital  as  these  must  be  deemed,  cold  and  fastidious  is  the  criticism  that, 
on  account  of  irregularities  in  mere  technical  detail,  would  shut  its  eyes  upon  their  splendour.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  critics  of  equal  learning  with,  and  superior  taste  to  Johnson,  who  have  considered  what 
he  has  branded  with  the  unqualified  charge  of  1 confusion  of  manners,'  as  forming,  in  a certain  point  of 
view,  one  of  tho  most  pleasing  recommendations  of  the  piece.  It  may  bo  also  remarked,  that,  if  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  be  os  little  observed  in  this  play,  as  in  many  others  of  the  same  poet,  unity 
of  character  and  feeling,  the  test  of  genius,  and  without  which  the  utmost  effort  of  art  will  ever  be 
unavailing,  is  uniformly  and  happily  supported. 

“ Imogen,  the  most  lovely  aud  perfect  of  Shakspeare’s  female  characters,  the  pattern  of  connubial  love 
and  chastity,  by  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  her  sentiments,  by  her  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  resig- 
nation, by  her  patient  endurance  of  persecution  from  the  quarter  where  she  had  confidently  looked  for 
endearment  and  protection,  irresistibly  seises  upon  our  affections  ; and  when  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
paternal  roof,  from 

M A father  cruel,  and  a utep-damc  filw, 

A fooli-h  auitor  to  a wedded  lady. 

That  hath  her  husband  banished," 

she  is  driven  to  assume,  under  the  name  of  Fidele,  tho  disguise  of  a page,  we  follow  her  footsteps  with 
the  liveliest  interest  and  admiration. 

u The  scenes  which  disclose  tho  incidents  of  her  pilgrimage ; her  reception  at  the  cave  of  Belarius;  her 
intercourse  with  her  lost  brothers,  who  are  ignorant  of  their  birth  and  rank,  her  supposed  death,  funeral 
rites  and  resuscitation,  are  wrought  up  with  a mixture  of  pathos  and  romantic  wildness  j>eculiarly 
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characteristic  of  our  author’s  genius,  and  which  has  had  but  few  successful  imitators.  Among  these 
few,  stands  pre-eminent  the  poet  Collins,  who  seems  to  have  trodden  this  consecrated  ground  with  a 
congenial  mind,  and  who  has  sung  the  sorrows  of  Fidele  in  strains  worthy  of  their  subject,  and  which 
will  continue  to  charm  the  mind  and  soothe  the  heart  ‘ till  pity’s  self  be  dead.’ 

u When  compared  with  this  fascinating  portrait,  the  other  personages  of  the  drama  appear  but  in  a 
secondary  light.  Yet  are  they  adequately  brought  out,  and  skilfully  diversified ; the  treacherous 
subtlety  of  Iachimo,  the  sage  experience  of  Belarius,  the  native  nobleness  of  heart,  and  innate  heroism 
of  mind,  which  burst  forth  in  the  vigorous  sketches  of  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  the  temerity,  credulity, 
and  penitence  of  Posthumus,  the  uxorious  weakness  of  Cymbeline,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  Queen,  and  the 
comic  arrogance  of  Cloten,  half  fool  and  half  knave,  produce  a striking  diversity  of  action  and 
sentiment. 

“ Of  this  latter  character,  the  constitution  has  been  thought  so  extraordinary,  and  involving  elements 
of  a kind  so  incompatible,  as  to  form  an  exception  to  the  customary  integrity  and  consistency  of  our 
author’s  draughts  from  nature.  But  the  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  female  writer, 
will  prove,  that  this  curious  assemblage  of  frequently  opposite  qualities  has  existed,  and  no  doubt  did 
exist  in  the  days  of  Shakspearo : — ‘ It  is  curious  that  Shakspeare  should,  in  so  singular  a character  as 
Cloten,  have  given  the  exact  prototype  of  a being  whom  I once  knew.  The  unmeaning  frown  of  the 
countenance ; the  shuffling  gait ; the  burst  of  voice  ; the  bustling  insignificance  ; the  fever  and  ague  fits 
of  valour ; the  froward  tetchiness  ; the  unprincipled  malice  ; and,  what  is  most  curious,  those  occasional 
gleams  of  good  sense,  amidst  tho  floating  clouds  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused  the 
man's  brain  ; and  which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  a violation  of  unity  in 

character  ; but  in  the  sometime  Captain  C n,  I saw  that  the  portrait  of  Cloten  was  not  out  of 

nature.’ 

“ Poetical  justice  has  been  strictly  observed  in  this  drama ; the  vicious  characters  meet  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes,  while  virtue,  in  all  its  various  degrees,  is  proportionably  rewarded.  The  scene 
of  retribution,  which  is  tho  closing  one  of  the  play,  is  a masterpiece  of  skill ; the  development  of  tho 
plot,  for  its  fulness,  completeness,  and  ingenuity,  surpassing  any  effort  of  tho  kind  among  our  author’s 
contemporaries,  and  atoning  for  any  partial  incongruity  which  the  structure  or  conduct  of  tho  story  may 
have  previously  displayed.” — Drake. 
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